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PREFACE. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  noblest  writers  of  an- 
tiquity^ that  the  lives  of  distinguished  contemporaries — ^the  great 
men  of  all  times — ^formed  a  subject  of  the  highest  national  in- 
terest and  importance.  Nor  was  it  only  in  relation  to  after 
periods^  but  as  an  example  to  the  age  in  which  they  livedo  that 
it  became  their  ambition  to  celebrate  living  worth — to  hold  up 
brilliant  intellect  and  daring  action  to  the  emulation  and  ap- 
plause of  mankind.  For  this  reason  they  sought  to  invest  the 
subject  with  a  dignity  and  grandeur  of  sentiment  calculated  to 
produce  deep  and  lasting  impression — ^to  excite  the  nobler  pas- 
sions^ rouse  patriotism^  a  sense  of  independence^  and  love  of 
<;ountry. 

In  drawing  characters  whom  they  considered  worthy  of 
commemorationj  the  old  classic  writers  were  rather  anxious 
to  exhibit  them  as  the  teachers  and  benefactors  of  the  existing 
generation,  and  through  their  influence — of  the  future^  than  to 
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obtrade  the  writer's  individualviews  and  opinions^  or  to  enter  into 
general  dissertation  upon  subjects  not  immediately  connected 
-with  their  main  design.  By  adhering  to  a  clear  and  fuU  narra- 
tive of  facts,  closely  interwoven  with  their  "high  argumenf^ 
in  all  its  bearings ;  by  drawing  light  from  other  sources  only  to 
illustrate  one  distinct  mind  and  character,  they  laboured  to 
perform  the  duty  of  correct  report  and  impartial  commentary, 
in  preference  to  entering  into  general  reasonings  and  disqui- 
sitions, and  in  so  far  becoming  rather  biographers  of  themselves, 
than  of  their  principals^  and  not  unfrequently  presenting  the 
latter  in  a  secondary  point  of  view. 

Works  written  upon  this  general  plan  are  exceedingly  pleasing 
when  eonfiQed  to  pieces  of  autobiography ;  but  the  effect  is  dif- 
ferent when  the  object  in  view  ought  to  be  to  represent  other 
characters  in  their  full  "proportions  before  the  public  eye.  It 
becomes  then  a  biographer's  duty  to  supply  the  efftire  temty  as  it 
were  of  their  lives- — ^the  full  volume  of  their  mxnd»-«-containing 
their  words  and  actions,  while  he  confines  his  own  views  to 
impartial  display,  and  a  careful  estimate  and  summary  of  eveiita^ 

If  the  simple  duties  pointed  out,  and  the  distinction  here 
)tnade  between  biographies  of  a  general  character,  resembiing 
history  more  nearly  than  a  narrative  of  lives,  and  pure  bio- 
graphy, in  which  individual  character  only  is  studiously  illus- 
trated; it  follows  that  the  presence  of  the  illustrator  should 
never  be  unnecessarily  obtruded^  that  it  is  his  o&ee  only  to 
eaEhibit  and  to  explain;  in  short,  to  UH  the  story,  by  groupings 
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the  figafe%  in  the  most  strikuig  points  of  viewr^  pladng  them 
under  the  b<ddest  lights,  or  the  deepest  shades^  and  permitting 
no  Toice,  except  in  explanation  of  the  one  commanding  figure, 
the  all-absorbing  theme  of  the  historic  piece,  to  be  heard. 
Let  his  prevailing  topic  be  the  mind  and  actions  which  he  has 
deemed  worthy  to  be  painted  in  living  characters  before  the 
eyes  of  posterity ;  and  let  the  painter,  as  £ur  as  possible,  be 
the  same  whose  life  he  has  chosen  to  exhibit. 

If,  then,  we  may  venture  to  place  old  Greek  and  Roman 
models  in  competition  with  more  modem  authorities  and  ideas, 
— especially  of  some  of  our  continental  neighbours, — ^the  simple 
plan  pursued  in  the  following  wcurk,  of  showii^  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  inhis  own  dress,  as  he  was  and  is, — ^and  not  as  we 
might  wish  to  make  him  appear, — ^will  meet,  if  not  with  appro- 
bation, with  some  d^ee  of  deference  and  attention^  perhaps,from 
its  novelty.  Never  a  violent  party  man,  he  will  here  show 
in  word  and  action,  that  frank  and  manly  qpirit  which  commands 
the  respect  of  all  parties ;  he  will  be  se«i  to  occupy  a  more 
prominent  and  commanding  station  than  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  attained — ^to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  grand 
historic  drama  which  astonished  the  world, — and  he  will  ajqpear 
in  bolder  and  stronger  lights  than  have  hitherto  been  thrown 
upon  the  biographical  canvass  in  which  he  is  represented. 

The  strong  ai^  decided  features  which  mark  the  character  of 
the  Duke  as  a  geoeial,  a  statesman,  and  a  man,  will  be  brought 
into  fttller  reiief:^  snd,  in  ad£tion  to  tibe  salient  points,  the  finer 

shades  and  lights  will  be  found  to  give  harmony  to  the  whole. 
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The  records  which  this  extraordinary  man  has  himself  given 
us  have  been  so  applied^  as  to  make  him  the  writer  of  his  own 
life, — ^ihe  historian  of  his  own  actions,— of  the  characters,  events, 
and  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  from 
amidst  which  he  rose,  like  some  colossal  genius  to  direct  the 
storm  of  war,  to  decide  the  grand  question  regarding  the  inde- 
pendence or  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 

He  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages  as  he  really  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  action,  calm  and  self-possessed,  seeking  no  aid 
but  in  force  and  originality  of  mind, — ^in  variety  and  extent 
of  resources, — ^in  prompt  and  rapid  action,  combined  with 
those  rarer  characteristics  of  indomitable  patience, — of  a  genius 
born  to  command.  For,  as  a  commander  alone,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  amidst  his  most  illus- 
trious contemporaries.  To  call  powers  like  his  into  active  ope- 
ration required  a  lofty  sense  of  duty,  strength  of  will,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  magnanimity  in  adversity,  moderation  in  success 
and  victory ;  —  all  which  he  displayed  in  a  degree  seldom 
paralleled.  Always  opposed  to  the  extremes  and  to  the  rancour 
of  party,  he  possessed  judgment  and  penetration  to  act  in  all 
trials  and  emergencies  with  justice  and  equity,  tod  perfect 
reliance  upon  himself. 

These  qualities  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  bring  more  fully 
into  view, — to  hold  up  to  public  applause  and  admiration  a  rare 
example  of  the  combined  power  of  singular  talent,  good 
fortune,  unshrinking  moral  courage,  and  of  still  rarer  patience 
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and  perseverance^  proof  against  every  trial  and  obstacles  appa- 
rently insurmountable. 

Throughout  his  extraordinary  career^  he  has  proved  himself 
one  of  the  few  who  have  preserved  that  consistency  and  bar- 
mpny  of  character  which  create  respect,  which  confer  dignity, 
and  deserve  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  opinions 
and  actions  of  men. 

As  with  all  great  men,  there  appears  moreover  a  marked  and 
decided  progress  in  his  mind  and  intellect;  we  observe  his 
judgment  ripen  and  his  powers  of  reasoning  expand.  In  his 
civil  and  political  life  these  characteristics  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  mediocrity  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

As  the  leader  of  armies,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  long 
been  known  to  all  the  world ;  but  his  qualities  as  a  man,  and 
his  conduct  as  a  statesman,  have  not  been  so  well  appreciated 
as  they  deserve,  because  they  are  not  so  well  understood. 

To  supply  this  deficiency  is  in  part  the  object  of  the  present 
work  ;  while  it  endeavours  to  do  honour  to  the  genius  which 
conceived  plans  both  military  and  poUtical  crowned  with  last- 
ing success  at  Waterloo,  and  which  decided  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  it  will  bring  the  diplomatist  and  the  tutor  of  kings 
and  princes  into  the  full-light  which  his  rare  and  varied  talents 
deserve. 


It  is  true  that  works  of  consideraUe  extent  snd  aUlity^  and 
by  writers  of  no  mean  repute^  have  appeared  which  embrace 
every  subject  connected  with  the  military  history  of  the  times ; 
but  while  they  accomplish  the  object  which  they  have  in  view^ 
they  do  not  satisfy  public  curiosity  and  attention  with  regard 
to  the  individual  and  the  man. 

Important  as  these  works  are^  and  valuable  as  public  records, 
many  of  them  written  by  men  who  bore  a  share  in  the  memora- 
ble scenes  described,  there  is  no  attempt  in  them  to  give  more 
than  a  mere  sketch  of  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington ;  and,  in  so  fjEur  it  may  justly  be  observed  that, 
though  he  may  have  often  fonned  the  subject  of  a  portrait,  he 
has  never  before  sat  for  a  whole-length  view. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON, 


CHAPTER  I. 

(introductory — 1769  to  1797.) 

Biography  of  great  men— Incitements  to  noble  exertions — Eiamples  and 
paralleb — Causes  of  the  interest  felt  in  their  success — Boyhood  of  dis- 
tinguished men — Intellectual  superiority — Genius,  its  characteristics — 
Qualities  of  a  great  general — Celebrated  commanders — English  family 
of  the  Cowleys  or  CoUeys — Their  settlement  in  Ireland — Public  ser- 
vices— Anecdotes — First  Earl  of  Momington — His  early  death— Cha- 
racter of  Lady  Momington — Of  her  eldest  son»  now  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley — His  noble  and  generous  conduct — Early  life  and  education  of 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley — Introduction  into  military  life — Promo- 
tion—Raised to  the  colonelcy  of  the  33d  regiment— Sails  for  Ostend— 
Campaign  in  Holland — Attention  to  his  duties — Brief  retrospect  and 
anecdotes-— Gallant  conduct — Covers  the  retreat — ^rly  discipline  and 
experience— Anecdotes*-General  summary — He  returns  to  England 
— Prepares  to  sail  for  India. 

The  minutest  particulars  relating  to  the  fortunes  of  dis* 
tinguished  men  have  justly  been  esteemed  worthy  of  regard^ 
no  less  by.  their  contemporaries  than  by  posterity.  The  con- 
templation of  those  actions  by  which  they  rose  to  eminence^ 
drew  upon  themselves  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  applause  of  the  country  in  whose  service  they  laid  the 
groundwork  of  their  reputation,   naturally  excites  a  desire 
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to  ascertain  the  causes  which  led  to  their  superiority  and 
success.  It  is  a  curiosity  at  once  laudable  and  useful^ 
deeply  seated  in  the  principles  of  human  action,  and  which, 
awakening  the  mind  to  examples  deserving  imitation,  gives 
wings  to  hope,  fire  to  emulation,  and  renewed  impulse  to 
that  love  of  excelling  which  exercises  so  powerful  a  dominion 
over  the  breast  of  man*  It  was,  doubtless,  this  sentiment  that 
made  the  Iliad  of  Homer  the  companion  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests ;  that  engaged  the  studies  of  Scipio  in  his  tent,  and 
roused  the  ambition  of  Caesar,  at  the  voice  of  Greek  and 
Roman  fame,  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

This  too  it  was,  that  like  them,  impelled  the  conqueror  of 
Assaye,  at  Vimiero  and  at  Waterloo,  to  greatly  dare ; — ^to 
undertake  and  to  achieve  things  which  other  commanders 
would  have  pronounced  impossible;  seizing  those  happy 
moments  which  only  a  man  of  pre-eminent  genius  could 
have  perceived,  and  setting  at  nought  the  old-established 
srules  which  would  have  governed  a  general  of  inferior 
jKJwers.* 

In  perusing  the  lives  of  men  who  have  risen  by  the  force 
of  their  own  character,  our  interest  is  excited  in  proportion 
«s  we  feel  conscious  of  possessing  the  fltame  motives,  and  be- 
ing actuated  by  the  same  passions,  which  led  them  to  be- 
come what  they  were.  Were  not  this  the  case  we  could  not 
so  fully  sympathize  with  our  subject,  or  follow  through  the 
gradual  development  of  l^eir  maturer  powers,  those  early 
indications  of  intellectual  energy  which  offered  the  surest 
^earnest  of  success.  By  a  kind  of  reflection  of  ourselves  as 
it  were,  in  their  mirror,  we  become  interested  in  all  they  do; 
we  are  educated  with  them,  we  consult  tb^  peculiar  bias 
and  torn  of  mind,  we  witness  their  every-day  life ;  their  fea- 

*  This  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  right  moment — 1^  eag^ 
glance  and  rapid  action,*- so  remarkable  throughout  the  entire  career  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  nowhere  more  conspicuously  shown  than 
at  Assaye.  Colonel  Wellesley  did  not  even  wait  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Stevenson  ;  he  saw  the  time  to  strike,  and  he  struck. 
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taxes,  iiianiiers9«nd  personal  deportment,  become  familiar  to 
138 ;  and  these,  in  the  first  instance  considered  separately, 
tiien  formed  into  groups,  and  finally  combined  as  a  whole, 
present  a  perfect  biographical  picture  to  the  mind. 

In  thebr  anxiety  to  gratify  this  natural  curiosity,  most 
writers,  including  even  historians  up  to  a  recent  period,  irre- 
sistibly tempted  by  classical  authority,  have  sought  to  amuse 
tiieir  readers  by  recounting  the  &bled  dreams  and  portents, 
so  long  bd&eyed  to  have  predicted  the  advent  of  very  extra- 
ordinary men.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  there  is  no 
temptation,  perhaps,  to  yield  to  so  popular  an  example, 
excepting  in  the  solitary  instance  of  a  jocose  observation 
made  by  the  illustrious  subject  of  these  memoirs  himself; 
namely,  ^  that  he  must  certainly  have  been  born  under  an 
extraordinary  planet.'^  There  is  still  less  reason  to  follow 
the  example  of  some  ancient  biographers  and  their  servile 
imitators  of  modem  times,  by  dwelling  upon  details  of  early 
life  which  must  ever  be  considered  trivial,  since  experience 
has  proved  that  precocity  of  talent  is  no  sure  indication  of 
future  odebrity. 

The  boyhood  of  genius  of  lofty  character,  of  such  as 
pressed  foremost  in  the  race  ot  honour,  has  seldom  been  dis- 
ttnguishedf rom  tiiatof  more  ordinary  mortals ;  on  the  contrary, 
while  juvenile  prodigies  l^e  other  ephemera,  have  usually 
proved  to  be  but  the  passing  wonder  erf  the  hour,  the  early 
days  of  Sl^kspeare,  of  Scott,  of  Byron,  and  Marlborough ; 
of  Nelson,  Napoleon,  and  finally,  of  the  illustrious  subject 
of  these  memoirs,  have  been  signalised  by  no  special  signs 
and  wonders ;  no  evidence  of  mature  intellect  showing  ^^  men 
of  mark  and  lUcelihood,  predestined  to  o'erstride  the  world.'' 
ProbaMy,  after  all,  what  is  so  imposingly  termed  Genius, 
might  be  found  upon  closer  analysis  to  resolve  itself  into 
aaperior  eaaergy  combined  witii  more  than  usual  strength  of 
^volition;  qualities  which  are  inherent  in,  and  dependent 
upon,  some  peculiar  constitution  of  the  mind. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  placing 
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the  merits  of  the  great  soldier,  whose  actions  have  excited 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  his  country,  upon  the  yery 
highest  grounds  to  which  the  most  brilliant  genius  can  lay 
claim,  even  though  his  youthful  character  may  not  have 
developed  any  stronger  features,  or  held  out  any  greater 
promise,  than  those  of  hundreds  of  young  men  around  him. 
The  same  observation,  as  regards  precocity  of  talent,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  greatest  commanders  of  almost  every  age* 
Scipio  and  Fabius,  the  one  fortunate  and  daring,  the  other 
cautious  and  wary,  gave  no  early  indications  of  their  peculiar 
genius,  whilst  these  characteristics — more  strongly  developed 
as  he  advanced — ^are  admitted  by  military  judges  to  have 
been  blended  in  the  comprehensive  mind  of  the  English 
leader.     AVe  may  say  yet  more  of  our  great  countryman  in 
comparing  him  with  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal  (of  him  who, 
from  the  rapidity  and  combination  of  his  movements,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Napoleon  of  his  age),  namely,  that 
in  the  virtue  of  clemency  the  English  general  was  not  sur- 
passed by  the  Roman ;  as  evinced  on  all  occasions  by  his 
treatment  of  the  vanquished,  and  of  those  whom  the  fortune 
of  war  placed  under  his  protection  and  control. 

The  youth,  then,  of  military  men  can  only  be  an  object  of 
interest  so  far  as  their  education  may  be  supposed  to  have 
supplied  them  with  those  principles  and  those  maxims  of 
conduct  which  governed  their  future  actions.  Unless  the 
basis  of  truth,  justice,  and  honour  be  early  laid,  valour,  talent, 
the  most  consummate  skill  itself,  wiU  be  found  inadequate 
to  obtain  important  and  lasting  results.  Power,  to  be  en- 
during, must  be  directed  and  supported  by^  great  moral  as 
weUas  intellectual  force.  This  truth,  so  nobly  illustrated  in 
the  subject  of  the  following  narrative,  we  shall  keep  con- 
stantly in  view.  Dominion,  we  know,  may  be  acquired  by 
artifice  or  force,  but  seldom  preserved  without  bringing  other 
means  into  action,  and  aiming  at  other  and  better  objects  than 
personal  aggrandizement.  A  sense  of  justice  and  public  uti- 
lity, founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  general  benefit,  will 
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ever  maintwi  a  stem^  unyielding  conflict  with  the  powers 
opposed  to  its  inevitable  progress ;  and  the  fall  of  ancient 
empire^  like  that  of  imperial  France^  took  its  origin  from 
the  same  causes-— the  absence  of  moral  conservative  power^ 
and,  in  its  place,  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  force,  at 
variance  with  all  known  and  received  ideas  of  the  general 
wel&re  founded  upon  social  order.  Deprived  of  moral 
vigour  and  character,  neither  genius  the  most  brilliant,  nor 
dominion  the  most  widely  spread,  can  speculate  on  existence 
beyond  the  hour;  and  in  like  circumstances  it  will  be  found 
the  same — as  Napoleon  himself  too  bitterly  experienced — 
with  an  army  and  with  its  commander. 

Military   genius,  therefore,   must   possess  great   moral 
energy, — ^a  rare  combination  of  quaUties,  such  as  are  no  less 
essential  to  form  a  practical  and  enlightened  statesman. 
The  same  comprehensive  views  which  are  required  to  per- 
form ALL  the  duties  of  a  distinguished  general,  would  doubt- 
less, if  directed  to  other  pursuits,  attain  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  if  not  equal  success.    Vigour  of  intellect  of  this 
calibre  may  be  pronounced  almost  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion ;  and  thus  most  celebrated  commanders,  like  professors 
of  the  more  abstract  sciences,  are  capable  of  intense  thought, 
and  long-continued  attention,*  added  to  quickness  of  obser- 
vation, and  a  power  of  reasoning  and  combining,  which 
would  enable  tiiem  equally  to  excel  in  mechanics,  or  in  more 
profound  mathematical  inquiries. 

Were  there,  however,  more  ample  materials  than  we  have 
before  us,  we  should  draw  sparingly  from  incidents  relating 
to  the  boyhood  of  one  whose  maturer  years  were  rendered 
memorable  by  a  series  of  events,  almost  unparalleled  in 
history  for  grandeur  and  importance — ^which  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  and  seemed  to  partake  less  of  reality 

♦  Very  frequently,  we  are  informed  by  the  Duke  himself,  he  was 
upon  horseback  during  twelve  and  fourteen  successive  hours ;  and  not 
only  when  engaged  in  action,  but  in  the  camp,  and  inspecting  the  lines, 
he  was  up  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 
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than  some  splendid  fiction  of  eastern  romance.    So  like  a 
mere  vision  of  the  past  does  the  glorj  of  lihe  imperial  days  of 
Napoleon^  with  the  heroism,  talent,  and  biiUiancy — ^all  ihe 
marvellous  adventures,  the  sufferings  and  oppressions  of  hia 
ill-starred  reign,  already  begin  to  appear  in  our  eyes.    Be- 
sides, when  once  upon  the  scene,  the  rapidity  of  the  incidents^ 
and  events,  springing  from  the  actions  of  the  hero  in  Aa 
grand  historic  drama  we  are  preparing  to  represent,  caniea 
us   along,  scarcely!!  allowing  us  time  to  hsreathe,  from  the 
thrilling  interest  excited,  as  new  and  startling  objects  rise 
before  us,  and  we  see,  nearer  and  more  near,  the  grand  de* 
velopment  verging  towards  the  shades  of  dark  and  tragic 
night*    While  the  destinies  of  such  men,  and  of  mighty 
nations,  hang  trembling  in  the  balance,  the  spectator  carea 
little  for  preceding  and  more  trivial  events;  he  feels  that 
men  can  be  interested  only  in  the  characters  of  men,  in  their 
observations  and  actions ;— not  in  those  of  boys.    Nothings 
indeed,  shows  a  sounder  English  taste  than  the  more  mas- 
culine tone  of  our  modem  biography,  which  now  discards 
from  its  pages  those  idle  inquiries  into  the  nursery  and  the 
school  which  were  formerly  dwelt  upon  with  so  much  com- 
placency. 

Were  we  to  believe,  however,  in  the  words  of  our  most 
philosophical  of  poets,  that  ^^the  boy^s  the  father  of  the 
man,^^  we  could  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  early  days  of 
a  Wellington ;  and  if  we  take  this  as  a  reasonable  foimdatioii 
for  our  supposition,  we  ^^need  no  ghost  to  tell  us^^  that  sin- 
gular activity,  both  of  mind  and  body,  excessive  ardour  o£ 
pursuit,  and  extraordinary  determination  of  manner,  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  young  Arthur  Wellesley.  But 
traits  like  these  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  services  of  the  vum^ 
to  whom  England  owes  so  much  for  the  revival,  of  her  mili* 

*  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  form  any  idea  of  the  intense  degree 
of  interest  and  awe  that  would  be  felt  by  one,  wholly  a  stranger  to  the 
histories  of  Wellington  and'Napoleon,  who  could  witness  such  a  draina, 
or  read  such  a  history,  for  the  first  time. 
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taiy  greatness — ^for  that  high  res^)ect  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations^  so  fayourable  to  conldniied  peace^  and  to  national 
prosperity  and  independence. 

The  family  of  Cowley*  (English  in  descent)  is  known  to 
have  resided,  many  centuries  past,  in  the  county  of  Rntland. 
Two  brothers,  Walter  and  Robert,  having  obtained  royal 
grants,  established  themselves  in  Ireland.  Both  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  bar,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  younger  became  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  elder  was 
appointed  solicitor*general,  and,  in  1548,  raised  to  the 
office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  entire  kingdom. 

The  eldest  son  of  Walter  was  Sir  Henry  Colley,  who  em- 
braced, like  his  distinguished  descendant,  the  profession  of 
arms.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  was  authorized  to  pro- 
claim and  execute  martial  law,  throughout  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland.  The  services  which  he  rendered,  led  to  his 
being  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Array  for  Kildare ;  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of 
its  leading  boroughs.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  lord  deputy.  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  the  iiatber  of  the 
great  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  he  was  also  appointed  a  member 
of  the  privy  council.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
sqppears  from  a  letter  of  Sydney  to  his  successor,  in  which 
he  recommends  Sir  Henry  Cowley  as  ^  an  active  and  efficient 
servant  of  the  queen,  and  as  good  a  borderer  as  ever  to  be 
found  any  where.^^  His  singular  good  fortune,  his  judgment 
and  fidelity,  are  also  dwelt  upon  by  the  lord  deputy  as  the 
best  recommendations  he  could  offer  for  his  further  employ- 
ment ;  and  so  great  is  the  resemblance  of  character,  that  we 
could  almost  suppose  he  was  describing  same  of  the  qualitiesr 
of  his  still  more  fortunate  descendant. 

*  The  name  has  heen  also  written  Cooley  and  Colley,  which  last  is  the 
modem  mode  of  spelling  it  in  Ireland ;  but  with  regard  to  its  English 
descent  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  many  well*aiithenticated  facts.  In 
Ohiston  church  there  is  a  monument  to  Walter  Colley,  and  Agnes,  his 
wife.    This  Walter  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1407. 
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It  is  emphatically  added  by  Sir  Henry^  that  '^  his  name- 
sake was  a  knight  of  his  own  making  ^'  and  then  follows 
that  irresistible  argument  addressed  to  the  self-love  of  men 
in  power ;  while  it  displays  a  trait  not  a  little  honourable  to 
the  character  of  the  family ;  ^*  he  was  a  sound  and  a  fast 
friend  to  me^  and  so^  I  doubt  not^  your  lordship  shall  find^ 
when  you  have  occasion  to  employ  him/^ 

This  able  borderer  and  privy  councillor^  it  appears^  had 
three  sons  by  his  lady,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cusack,  of  Cussington,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The 
second  of  these.  Sir  Henry,  of  Castle  Carbery,  was  the  im- 
mediate ancestor  of  the  present  line.  Emulating  his  father's 
example  he  rose  to  still  higher  preferments ;  was  made  prove- 
dore  of  the  army — an  office  similar  to  that  of  commissary 
general.  Desirous  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  cotmtry 
by  civil  means,  he  invited  the  leading  representatives  to 
attend  him  at  PhiUpstown,  to  enter  into  engagements  to 
promote  the  public  tranquillity,  to  become  surety  for  each 
other's  conduct, — and  to  pledge  themselves  to  denounce 
^^any  one  among  them  '*  who  should  infringe  the  new  regu- 
lations. He  fulfilled  his  military  duties  till  the  year  1599 ; 
attended  parliament;  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Adam 
Loftus,*  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Henry;  whose  successor,  H.  Dudley  CoUey, 
also  adopted  the  profession  of  arms.  He  embraced  the 
cause  of  Charles  II.,  who,  on  his  restoration,  presented  him 
with  a  new  grant  of  lands;  and  left  a  numerous  family^ 
of  whom  Henry  succeeded  to  his  title ;  and  Elizabeth  was 
married  to  Garret  Wesley,  of  Dangan,  in  the  county  of 
Meath ;  who  traced  his  descent  to  a  family  of  Saxon  origin, 
long  settled  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Henry,  by  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Usher,  left  a  large 

*  One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  fashionable  Lucy  Loftus,  second  wife  of 
Thomas,  Marquis  of  Wharton;  a  lady  notorious  for  her  gallantries. 
Swift,  in  his  character  of  the  Marquis^  gives  some  curious  anecdotes 
which  will  not  bear  repeating. 
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family^  of  whom  the  youngest^  Richard^  adopted  the  name 
of  Wellesley  upon  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his  first  cou- 
sin^ Garret  of  Dangan^  when  he  assumed  the  arms  of  that 
family.  He  appears  to  have  been  still  more  active  than  his 
predecessors,  having  obtained  the  offices  of  Auditor  and  Re- 
gistrar of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  Chamberhiin 
of  the  Co;art  of  Exchequer,  SheriiF  of  the  county  of  Meath, 
in  1734,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  &mily  borough 
of  Trim.  As  some  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  Ireland,  by  George  II.,  in  17^79  by  the  title  of  Baron 
of  Momington.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Garret, 
who  became  Viscount  Wellesley  and  Earl  of  Momington; 
and  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur 
Hill,  Viscount  Dungannon,  by  whom  he  had  a  nmnerous 
offisipring.* 

By  the  early  death  of  the  earl,  their  father,  while  most 
of  them  were  of  tender  years,  an  anxious  and  responsible 
charge  devolved  upon  Lady  Momington,  but  one  to  which 
she  showed  herself  fully  equal.  The  pmdence,  vigilance, 
and  decision  of  character  which  she  displayed,  with  her  wise 
and  judicious  regulations,  went  far  to  supply  the  loss  which 
they  had  sustained.  By  a  system  of  strict,  yet  liberal  eco- 
nomy, she  did  much  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  fortune, 
whilst  her  intelligent  mind  suggested  the  best  means  of 
bestowing  upon  her  children  an  education  adapted  to  their 
future  prospects.  Nor  was  it  long  before  she  reaped  the  reward 
which  she  so  well  deserved.  In  her  eldest,  even  while  young, 
she  found  an  affectionate  son  and  an  intelligent  counsellor. 

It  was  he,  who  by  his  self-denying  and  generous  conduct 
in  confirming  her  authority,  submitting  to  her  direction,  and 

*  1.  Richard^  second  Earl  of  MorniDgton,  created  Marquis  Wellesley. 
2.  Arthur  Gerald,  who  died  in  1768.  3.  William  Wellesley  Pole,  Baron 
Maryborough.  4.  Arthur,  created  Duke  of  Wellington.  5.  Gerald  Vale- 
rian, D.D.,  and  a  Prebendary  of  Durham.  6.  Henry,  created  Baron  Cow- 
ley. 7.  Anne,  married  first  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Fitzroy,  and,  secondly, 
to  Culling  Charles  Smith,  Esq.  8.  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  died  unmarried. 
9.  Francis  Seymour,  who  died  in  his  fourth  year,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1770. 
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assisting  in  the  management  of  the  estates^  enabled  her  to 
bestow  important  advantages  upon  other  members  of  the  family. 
With  equal  magnanimity  he  anticipated  her  wishes^  by  gra- 
dually cancelling  the  whole  of  the  obligations  incurred  by  his 
father;  a  trait  that  redounds  more  highly  to  his  honour,  than 
the  acquisition  of  the  proudest  worldly  titles. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Momington^ 
was  bom  at  Dangan  Castle  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1769. 
After  a  brief  period  of  domestic  tuition  under  the  eye  of  an 
accomplished  and  intelligent  mother— an  advantage  to  which 
so  many  distinguished  characters  owe  their  best  moral  impres- 
sions— ^ht  received  the  benefit  of  a  public  education  at  Eton. 
But  having  early  directed  his  views  towards  the  military  pro- 
fession, he  was  removed,  about  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
to  the  school  at  Angers ;  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of 
Pignerol,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  cele- 
brated engineer  of  his  day. 

The  advantages  here  afforded  the  young  Englishman  of 
studying  the  profession  of  his  choice,  were  not  a  few,  and  we 
may  conclude  that  he  availed  himself  of  them  to  their  full 
extent.  Angers  was  then  a  flourishing  town;  its  university 
and  academy  were  resorted  to  by  the  students  of  different 
nations  ;  and  what  he  thus  early  saw  of  foreign  characters 
and  manners  must  have  tended  both  to  amuse  and  to  expand 
his  mind.  It  gave  him,  moreover,  that  ease  and  polish  which, 
united  with  his  naturally  frank  and  cheerful  bearing,  made  his 
society  extremely  agreeable,  besides  furnishing  him  with  those 
general  ideas  and  that  sort  of  information  so  useful  in  pre- 
paring him  for  public  life,  and  a  more  extended  intercourse 
with  the  world. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  the  student  of  Angers 
obtained  his  first  commission  as  ensign  in  the  73d  regiment 
of  foot,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1787,  when  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  During  the  remaining  period  of  peace,  he  was  allowed 
sufficient  leisure  to  enlarge  his  scientific  knowledge,  and  to 
apply  what  was  necessary  to  garrison  and  regimental  practice. 
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In  tbepecfonnaiioe  (rf  iheae  duties  his  condncty  we  sre  as- 
sored  ttpoQ  the  best  vaUioikj,*  was  exemplary;  and  he  was 
always  punctual  and  exact  He  allotted  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  perusal  of  the  best  writers  upon  military  art; 
tims  early  laying  in  a  store  of  ideas  for  future  reflection  and 
observation^  when  circumstances  should  call  for  the  appU- 
catkm  oi  his  theoretic  acquirements*  His  rank  and  con- 
nexions in  life,  also^  by  raising  him  above  mean  and  sordid 
caresf,  enabled  him  to  command  greater  freedom  of  thought 
and  equanimity  of  mind^ — tpaching  him  to  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  future,  and  inspiring  him,  perhi^s,  with  some- 
of  that  faith  in  fortune  which  gave  fresh  ener^  to  the 
doqucnce  and  denunciations  of  Tully,  and  which  b 
said  to  have  shone  in  the  looks  of  Cssar. 

It  gave  him,  besides,  that  gentlemanly  and  resolute  air  of 
independence,  which  ev&i  then  distinguished  his  tone  of 
voice.  Ids  language,  his  earhest  letters,  and  appeared  in  his 
whole  demeanour*  We  shall  endeavour  to  keep  in  view, 
and  to  illustrate  this  peculiar  consistency  of  his  character 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  adventurous  and  trying  career. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  we  shall  feel  it 
our  duty  to  describe  very  fully  and  particularly  both  the 
leading  quahties,  and  the  minutest  lights  and  shades  of  his 
extraordinary  character,  and  the  no  less  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, — of  which  not  the  least 
strange  pediaps  was,  that  he  closed  his  brilliant  and  rapid 
ccmquests  when  only  in  his  forty-sixth  year* 

Ensign  Welledey  received  his  promotion  to  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  79th  infantry  on  the  25th  of  December,  1787*  Two 
years  following,  he  passed  from  the  infantry  into  the  cavahy 
service,  accepting  a  commission  in  the  12th  light  dragoons,  in 

*  In  addition  to  the  general  testimony  of  preceding  biographers  upon 
this  pointy  the  writer  received  that  of  several  (^cers  of  rank,  and  of  some 
old  campaigners  of  the  Duke,  whom  he  accidently  met  years  ago;  and  who, 
in  assuring  him  of  the  same  thing,  emphatically  added  that  the  Duke  was 
always  the  same  man. 
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which  he  coninued  till  the  dOth  of  June,  17^1^  when  he  was 
appointed  captain  in  the  SSth^  or  Rutlandshire  regiment  of 
foot.  He  again  entered  the  cavalry  in  the  subsequent  year, 
by  exchanging  into  the  18th  light  dragoons,  and  thus  both  as 
a  subaltern  and  a  captain,  he  became  familiar  with  the  field 
duties  of  both  these  arms. 

Early  in  the  year  1793  Captain  Wellesley  was  promoted 
to  the  majority  of  the  33d  regiment,  and  on  the  30th  of 
September  of  the  same  year  he  obtained,  by  purchase,  the 
Iieutenant-*colonelcy  of  that  corps,  in  the  room^  we  belieye, 
of  Lieutenantoolonel  Torke.  In  the  command  of  an  excel- 
lent regiment,  and  having  scarcely  yet  reached  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  Lieutenant-colonel  Wellesley  was  naturally 
eager  for  active  service*  The  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself.  In  consequence  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the 
allies  in  the  Low  Countries,  reinforcements  were  urgently 
called  for,  and  in  May,  1 794,  the  33d  r^ment  sailed  from  the 
cove  of  Cork,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  following  month, 
was  landed  at  Ostend,  on  its  way  to  join  the  army  under  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  Hardly,  however,  had 
its  young  colonel,  placed  it  in  garrison,  when  Lord  Moil^ 
arrived  at  the  head  of  the  troops  originally  intended  to  ope- 
rate a  diversion  in  Brittany ;  and  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  imder  General  Pichegni,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
evacuate  the  city.  No  time  was  to  be  lost;  the  3dd  regi- 
ment, with  two  other  battalions,  was  sent  round  by  the 
Scheldt  to  Antwerp,  (July  1st,)  where  on  its  arrival  it  was 
encamped  during  that  month;  while  Lord  Moira,  with 
eight  thousand  men,  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  royal 
highness,  by  Bruges  and  Malle  towards  Ghent. 

It  would  be  useless  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  policy  of  joining,  with  our  land  forces,  in  the  general 
European  league  against  republican  France.  The  allied 
powers  which  had  successfully  opposed  her  armies,  under 
the  old  regime,  little  calculated  upon  the  extent  of  that  wild 
impulse  and  desperation,  produced  less  by  enthusiasm  than 
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by  terror^  but  which  infused  new  vigour  into  her  banded 
legionsy  and^  as  in  all  periods  of  revolutionary  excitement^ 
gave  birth  to  leaders  of  astonishing  energy  and  talent.  They 
soon  vanquished  veteran  armies,  commanded  by  generals 
trained  in  the  old  school,  and  boasting  names  like  those  of 
Eugene,  Marlborough,  and  the  great  Frederick.  Yet  such 
was  the  enemy  whom  England  had  now  challenged  in  her 
fiercest  path  of  conquest,  and  whom  she  finally  vanquished 
in  the  field.  But  it  was  morally  impossible  she  should  be 
successful  in  the  outset,  considering  the  very  inadequate  forces 
which  she  had  to  employ,  how  shamefully  she  was  betrayed 
by  Prussia,  and  how  ill  supported  by  her  other  allies. — We 
shaU  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  these  events. 

When  Lieutenant-colonel  WeUesley,  before  Antwerp,  first 
beheld  an  army  in  the  field,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  dark  and 
lowering.  France  was  heaving  with  the  shocks  of  a  political 
earthquake,  felt  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  and 
which  filled  the  old-established  dynasties  with  dismay.  All 
efforts  to  stem  the  revolutionary  torrent  had  but  increased  its 
rage ;  sounds  only  of  disaster  were  heard,  and  disciplined 
troops  of  the  most  potent  monarchies,  were  seen  flying  be- 
fore mere  boys,  at  the  head  of  infuriated  hordes.  Yet,  the 
antagonist  spirit,  awakened  by  the  revolution,  was  almost 
equally  desperate  and  terrific ;  it  seemed  to  feel  that  man 
was  takuig  vengeance  for  thousand  centuries  of  bitter  slavery ; 
and  the  very  foundations  of  social  order  trembled  with  the 
shock  of  the  battle.  The  most  ardent  friends  of  liberty,  of 
constitutional  government,  and  of  arbitrary  sway,  alike  stood 
aghast, — struck  with  awe  at  the  startling  and  terrific  cha- 
racter of  passing  events.  It  was  in  tlie  midst  of  such  times 
— ^in  so  severe  a  school  of  adversity,  that  the  conqueror  of 
Waterloo  received  his  earliest  impressions  of  the  practical 
art  of  war,  and  attracted  that  notice,  which,  by  exciting 
emulation,  gives  a  fresh  spur  to  the  soldier's  ambition. 

The  first  coalition  against  France  was,  in  the  outset,  pre- 
eminently fortunate,  and  the  old  European  governments 
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appeared  confident  of  suooess.  At  die  dose  of  the  campaign 
of  1 79B,  the  allies  claimed  the  superiority,  but  the  enemy  were 
•s  eager  as  before  for  the  r^iewal  of  the  contest  TheDukeof 
York  returned  to  the  continent,  where  he  expected  to  be  rein- 
forced by  an  army  of  siacty-two  thousand  IVusnlans,  subsidised 
by  Great  Britain.  (March  5th.)  He  proceeded  to  Valenciennes^ 
held  a  council  of  war  with  the  Prince  of  Cobmg  and  Genraal 
Gbir&it;  and^  on  the  appearance  of  tiie  enemy  in  West 
Flanders,  advanced^  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  St. 
Amand.*  (25th)  The  actions  in  which  the  British  subsequently 
engaged,  were  honourable  to  their  bravery,  although  not 
always  crowned  with  success.  The  Austrian  posts  were 
carried  by  the  enemy,  (29th,)  a  Hanoverian  pidcet  of  140 
men  was  cut  off;  (April  2d ;)  and  the  duke,  on  learning  that 
the  Emperor  had  arrived  at  Brussels  to  take  die  c^munand, 
(9th,)  removed  his  headrquarters  to  Famsnut 

The  Austrian  and  Britiidi  armies  passed  the  Selles,  (16th5)  and 
encamped  in  front  oi  Cateau,  leaving  the  Dutch  imme<fiately 
in  its  reur;  and  upon  the  ensuing  morning  advanced  in  ei^it 
columns  against  die  village  of  Catill(»i.  It  was  carried;  and 
the  allies  crossing  the  Sambre,  took  up  a  position  at  Favril, 
so  as  to  invest  Landrecy.  At  Masdnquer,  the  enemy's  in- 
trenchments  were  also  forced^  and  iiiey  abandoned  the  whole 
forest  of  Nouvion.  The  third  column,  commanded  byliie 
emperor  in  person,  vnih  the  Beince  of  Cioburg,  carried  the 
heights  of  die  Gtand  and  Petite  Blocus,  and  pushed  forward 
as  far  as  Genappes. 

MeanwhUe  the  fourth  and  fifdi  columns,  led  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  with  Sir  William  Erskine,  were  unable^  from  tiie 
defiles  and  ravines^  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  attack  until 
one  o'clock,  when  their  advanced  guard  was  received  wUii  a 
severe  cannonade.    Finding  the  enemy's  position  too  strong 

*  Historical  Journal.    Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

f  It  was  here  that  the  Duke  of  York  executed  two  soldiers,  taken  in 
the  act  of  marauding,  and  who  had  murdered  a  woman  in  cold  blood. 
On  this  occasion  he  issued  a  noble  and  spirited  manifesto  to  his  army. 
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in  front,  the  Duke  of  York  determined  to  torn  it  by  their 
right;  and  moving  forward  the  whole oolmpn,  mider  cover  of 
the  high  ground,  directed  Major-general  Abercromby  to 
support  the  attack.  (April  17tih.)  The  redoubt  above  the 
village  of  Vaux  was  carried  by  storm,  as  well  as  the  wood 
and  all  the  works  which  the  enemy  had  raised  for  its 
defence. 

Sir  William  Enkine  was  equally  successful  with  his 
column,  supported  by  the  Austrian  and  British  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Ideutenant^ocdonel  Congreve,  driv- 
ing tiie  French  from  their  redoubts,  and  capturing  some 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  pair  of  colours.  At  the  same  tune, 
the  Prince  of  Orangea  dvanced  towards  Gambray,  (18th,)  and 
his  advanced  posts  were  attadced  in  front  of  St.  Hilaire, 
where  the  enemy  was  also  repulsed  with  loss. 

The  siege  of  Landrecy  was  immediately  commenced ;  the 
emperor,  with  the  grand  army,  covered  the  operations  on  the 
side  of  Ghnse,  and  the  Duke  of  York  on  that  of  Gambray. 
Two  standards  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon  bore  witness  to 
the  gallantry  of  the  English ;  and  their  commander  published 
(Gateau,  April  lOtii)  an  address  of  thanks,  in  which  he  extolled 
their  conduct,  and  spoke  of  Generals  Sir  WilUam  Erskine, 
and  Abercromby,  and  GaptainGUnton,in  the  highest  terms.* 

21st.  The  English  army  again  defeated  the  enemy  at  Blocus, 
and  saved  the  Prince  of  Goburg,  when  on  the  point  of  being  put 
to  acomplete  rout.  The  French  now  concentrated  theirforces  in 
(24th)  the  vicinity  of  Gambray,with  the  view  of  drivingthe  allies 
from  West  Slanders.  Tliey  attacked  them  in  great  force, 
when  the  Duke  of  York  had  again  the  honour  of  rescuing  the 
eorps  of  general  Otto  from  destruction,  and  the  enemy  was 
eventually  driven  with  confusion  into  Gambray«t 

26tii.—  The  siege  of  Landrecy  was  now  vigorously  pressed ; 
and  to  save  it,  Ihe  French  made  a  fierce  and  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  positions  of  the  allies,  buljwere  again  as  gal- 

*  British  Campaign  on  the  Continent.   By  Captain  L.  T.  Jones. 

f  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaign.  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
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landy  repulsed  by  the  British,  especially  by  the  cavalry^ 
with  the  loss  of  .twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon  no 
occasion  were  the  strength  and  superiority  of  the  British 
cavalry  more  deddedly  displayed. 

The  enemy's  attack  extended  along  the  whole  frontier 
from  Treves  to  the  sea,  and  it  faOed  at  every  point ;  they 
lost  a  general,  three  thousand  killed,  and  thirty-five  pieces 
of  cannon.*  Their  commander  had  again  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate the  army  on  its  successes ;  and  Captain  Murray, 
the  bearer  of  the  tidings  home,  received  instant  promotion. 

29th. — Had  General  Chdrfait  sustained  the  attack  of  Piche* 
gru  with  the  same  valour  and  resolution  |  and  had  the  su- 
preme command  been  vested  in  a  general  instead  of  an 
emperor,  the  results  of  this  campaign  might  have  been  very 
different ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  character  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  observe  that  with  regard  to  his  allies,  he  found 
himself  placed  in  a  very  critical  and  responsible  situation. 
Courtray  and  Menin  fell,  and  the  safety  of  the  British  army 
was  compromised  by  the  losses  of  its  allies. 

May  4th.  Despatch  of  the  Duke  of  York. — Landrecy,  indeed, 
surrendered,  but  the  English  were  attacked  near  Toumay 
by  a  force  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men.  In  this  well- 
sustained  action,  the  Duke  of  York  displayed  considerable 
ability,  by  directing  a  cavalry  attack  upon  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  which  proved  perfectiy  successful ;  and  although  the 
French  fought  with  desperation,  they  were  repulsed  in  every 
attempt,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon.  (May  10th,  Despatch,  &c.)  What 
rendered  it  the  more  honourable  was  the  inferior  force  of 
the  British,  besides  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
engaged;  and  public  thanks  were  returned  to  Lieutenant- 
general  Harcourt,  to  Major-general  Dundas,  and  to  Sir 
Robert  Lawrie,  as  well  as  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
whose  gallantry  was  never  surpassed. 

*  Despatch  of  the  Duke.    Journal,  &c. 
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16th.— -EncooTBged  by  this  success^  the  emperor  deter- 
mined to  make  a  general  attack^  and  compel  the  enemy  to 
evacoate  the  whole  of  West  Flanders*  The  combined  army 
moved  forward  in  five  colmnns^  two  of  which  were  directed 
to  force  the  passage  of  Marque^  and  attacking  the  enemy's 
posts,  to  cover  the  operations  of  the  three  which  were  des- 
tined to  force  the  enemy's  positions  by  Robaiz,  Waterloo, 
and  Moucron,  so  as  to  favour  Clairfait's  passage  of  the  L^jrs, 
and  cut  off  the  communication  between  Lisle  and  Courtray. 
In  this  attack  the  imperialists  feuled,  and  retreated  to  their 
former  position  at  Warcoign;  but  General  Otto,  with  his 
column,  advanced  through  Leers  to  Waterloo,  from  which 
he  drove  the  enemy,  and  reached  Turcoing. 

I7th. — ^The  British  general,  meantime,  with  seven  battalions 
of  British,  five  of  Austrians,  and  two  of  Hessians,  marched 
upon  Lannoy^  from  which  he  drove  the  enemy  on  the  mom« 
ing  of  the  l7th,  and  pushing  on  to  Robaix,  again  attacked 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat,  with  loss,  upon  Mou- 
cron.*  Lieutenant-general  Abercromby  occupied  Robaix, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  took 
up  a  position  upon  the  heights  behind  Lannoy.  With  a  view 
of  co-operating  with  the  Austrians,  and  relieving  General 
Clairfait,  he  next  directed  General  Abercromby  to  proceed 
to  the  attack  of  Mouveaux.  The  enemy^s  positions  were 
carried  by  storm ;  they  were  pursued  as  far  as  Bouderes ; 
and  the  communications  with  the  Austrians^  and  with 
General  Otto,  who  held  possession  of  Turcoing,  were  re- 
opened. 

18th. — The  ensuing  morning  the  enemy  again  attacked; 
forced  the  positions  of  Otto,  near  Waterloo,  while  another 
force,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  upon  his  rear.  The  duke, 
weakened  by  the  detachments  sent  to  support  Otto,  was  un- 
able to  sustain  the  contest  with  overwhelming  numbers,  and 

*  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  York^  May  19th  and  2dd,  1794.  Histo- 
rical Journal  of  the  Campaign,  9. 
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braig  comjdetely  surrounded^  and  unaUe  to  rebeat^  was 
e(m){)eUed  to  foice  his  -way,  with  the  16th  light  dragoons^  to 
join  Otto^  and  concert  measures  for  the  safiety  of  the  anuy. 

Abercromby^  at  the  same  time,  still  more  oompromised  by 
the  loss  of  all  General  Otto^s  positions ;  sunounded,  and 
his  retreat  cut  off,  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  pressing 
his  march  upon  Lannoy,  which  he  effected,  notwithstanding 
the  desperate  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  found 
Lannoy  already  occupied  in  force,  and  with  great  difficulty 
was  enabled  to  reach  Templeuve* 

19th.  A  small  force,  under  Major-general  Fox,  encountered 
even  more  serious  difficulties ;  with  a  mere  handfol  of  men 
he  charged  several  battalions  of  the  enemy,  who  had  sum- 
moned and  expected  him  to  surrender ;  gained  his  point ; 
secured  his  retreat  towards  Leers,  and  the  next  morning 
rejoined  Otto ;  a  brilliant  affair,  whidi  excited  the  astonish-- 
ment  of  both  armies.* 

But  it  was  a  lost  campaign ;  the  defeat  of  Otto  at  Water- 
loo rendered  the  situation  of  the  allies  almost  desperate. 
At  the  same  time,  the  imperial  manifestos  did  ample  justice 
to  the  chivalrous  bravery  of  the  British ;  and  especially  the 
horse,  which  made  them  the  terror  of  their  enemies. 

May22d. — Following  up  their  successes,  the  French  at* 
tacked  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  directed  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Sdieldt  and  to 
nvest  Toumay.  The  battle  commenced  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  was  maintained  till  nine  at  night ;  firesh  troops 
were  continually  brought  up,  and  the  centre  of  the  allies^ 
was  also  vigorously  attacked.  About  three  o'clock  their 
r^t  wing  began  to  give  way,  when  the  Duke  of  York  de- 
tached seven  Austrian  battaUons  from  his  left,  imd  the 
second  brigade  of  British  infantry,  which  stormed  the  village 
of  Ponteohin,  and  rushing  with  fixed  bayonete  upon  the 
enemy,  turned  the  fate  of  the  day.    The  French  retreated 

*  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
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doring  Ae  nighty  leaving  twelve  thoosond  dead  upon  Ae 
fields  be^des  the  loss  of  prisoners  and  cannon.  It  is  a  me-* 
morable  fttct^  that  on  that  dajr^  a  single  British  brigade 
restored  the  battle ;  for  had  it  not  come  up. and  fought  with 
signal  gallantry^  the  alfies  must  have  been  completely 
routed.  But  t^  able  disqpositions  of  Pichegru  snatched 
Ae  results  of  this  hard-won  victory  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
allied  leaders. 

24th. — The  British  general  continued  to  strengthen  his 
position  bdbre  Toumay^  while  the  greater  part  of  the  allies 
fell  back  so  as  to  cover  Brussels  and  Ghent ;  the  Prince  of 
Coburg  joined  them,  and  the  English  were  left  with  an  in* 
adequate  force  in  front  of  the  enemy.  (Head-quarters,  Tour- 
nay,  June  70  At  this  time,  the  sanguinary  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  to  make  no  prisoners,  called  for& 
an  indignant  and  spirited  proclamation  by  the  British  com* 
maader ;.  which  powerfully  appealing  to  their  sentiments  of 
honour,  oonjured  his  soldiers  not  to  retaliate;  but  to  give 
quarter  to  their  prisoners. 

I7th* — General  Clairfait  now  attempted  to  relieve  Ypres, 
bat  was  repulsed  in  a  series  of  severe  conflicts,  and  the  for* 
tress  surrendered.  The  8th  regiment  of  British  dragoons^ 
the  38th  and  55th  regiments  of  foot,  at  the  same  time  re*^ 
ceived  public  thanks  from  the  imperialists  for  the  distin* 
guished  services  which  they  had  rendered. 

The  subsequent  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  and  tiie  retreal^ 
of  Walmoden,  compelled  the  Duke  of  Tork  to  abandon  his* 
position :  (24th :)  and  with  a  view  also  of  covering  Oudenard^ 
he  morefaed  to  Benaix*  The  Prinee  of  Coburg,  also,  with, 
the  hope  of  retrieving  affiiirs,  made  a  general  attack  upon 
the  enemy^s  hues,  but  was  defeated  at  every  point,  and  pur* 
sued  to  Halle.  (26th.)  Brussels  was  thus  left  to  its  fatcj^ 
Charleroi  had  fsUen;  and  the  allies  who  had  opened  the 
campaign  with  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men,  were 
BOW  in  full  retreat  from  the  Netherlands  before  the  re- 
pubHcaa  armies^  which  nearly  tripled  their,  numbers.    It 

c2 
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vmn  tt  this  moment,  that  Lord  Moira  by  his  able  move* 
niciits,  and  sudden  and  happy  stratagem^*  (30th^)  which 
threw  the  enemy  off  their  guards  succeeded  in  joining  Wal- 
moden,  and  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
YorL  (Despatches  of  Lord  Moira,  Malle.) 

During  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  nighty  in  the  midst  of 
torrents  of  rain^  and  one  of  the  most  terrific  thunder-storms 
— resembling  that  upon  the  eve  of  Waterloo — ever  heard^  a 
brigade  under  Lord  Cathcart  was  conducted  by  mistake  or 
treachery  into  the  French  lines^  and  every  man  would  have 
been  taken^  bad  it  not  been  for  the  admirable  presence  of 
mind^  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  possessed  by 

*  Major-general  Doyle,  then  quartermaster-genenil,  went  to  the  burgo- 
master of  Bruges  to  obtain  refreshments  during  the  march.  Doyle,  find- 
ing him  extremely  inquisitive  as  to  the  numbers,  and  suspecting  him  of 
communicating  with:  the  enemy,  told  him  tliat  he  would  have  to  supply 
ONLY  15,000  THEN  ;  but  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  another  arriTal  of 
tlie  same  number  before  six  o'clock  that  evening,  for  that  the  troops  were 
at  that  moment  disembarking  at  Ostend.  This  information  went  imme- 
diately to  Vandamme,  who,  relying  upon  the  burgomaster^s  authority, 
observed  that  he  was  a  very  clever  fellow  for  pumping  the  Englishman ; 
and  instead  of  attacking  Lord  Moira's  little  force,  which  he  might  almost 
have  eaten  up,  he  got  out  of  the  way  with  all  possible  expedition^ 
and  by  this  movement  enabled  Colonel  Yyse,  with  two  regiments  of  in- 
fimtiy  to  get  away  a  quantity  of  stores  and  to  complete  the  evacuation 
of  Ostend. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  dOth,  a  singular  incident  thatrmight  have  been 
attended  with  still  more  unpleasant  consequences,  occurred  in  the  British 
lines.  A  sentinel  belonging  to  a  picket,  having  challenged,  and  received 
no  reply,  fired  at  the  spot  where  he  heard  some  noise,  and  wounded  an 
unfortunate  ass,  which  immediately  set  up  its  discordant  pipes.  The 
picket  hearing  the  sentinel  fire,  took  the  alarm,  and  being  informed  that 
tlie  enemy's  horse  were  advancing,  also  began  to  fire.  Some  of  the  regi« 
ment  then  instantly  turning  out,  followed  their  example  by  firing  in  the 
same  direction,  and  unfortunately  they  killed  one  of  their  own  picket 
fifnd  wounded  two  others.  It  was  the  cause,  likewise,  of  the  army  march- 
lag  three  hours  earlier  then  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  as  they  were 
obliged  on  that  day  to  march  double  the  distance  they  had  originally  in- 
tended ;  it  being  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  entire  army,  that  Wal- 
moden  as  well  as  Lor^  Moira,  should  arrive  at  Ostakar  that  night,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrians  under  Ckur&it. 
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tlieir  commander,  who  extricated  himself  mth  slighl  lostt 
from  the  dilemma. 

July  2d. — Reverses  now  followed  fast ;  the  Prince  of  Co* 
bm*g  was  defeated  at  Mons ;  again  at  Soigniers ;  and  the 
Duke  of  York  pursued  his  retreat  to  Grammont,  (3d,)  sending 
forward  his  sick  to  Antwerp.  Tournay  and  Ghent  were  now 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  (6th,)  who  were  at  this  time  twenty 
miles  nearer  to  Antwerp  than  the  British  general.  He 
therefore  hurried  his  retreat  to  Asche,  reached  Malines, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Moira,  crossed  the  Neethe,  (9th,) 
and  encamped  at  Konticq,  while  Lord  Moira  took  a  position 
at  Waerloos.  But  they  were  not  permitted  the  short  respito 
firom  continual  toil  and  battle,  which  the  troops  so  much 
required.  They  formed  the  rear  guard  of  the  allies;  and 
were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  very  superimr 
numbers.  (12th  and  13th.)  Constant  skirmishes,  and  bril- 
liant affairs  with  the  cavalry,  were  the  order  of  the  day* 
The  dragoons,  headed  by  Colonel  Churchill,  overthrew  a 
superior  body  of  the  enemy  (15th),  and  the  French  colonel 
fell,  gallantly  fighting  with  the  Englishmen  hand  to  hand. 

16th.*— The  attacks  of  the  next  day  were  repulsed 
with  equal  gallantry,  and  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  Lieu-* 
tenant-general  Abercromby,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Moira,  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  (22d.) 
The  retreat  was  continued  on  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  the  stores 
of  Antwerp  were  destroyed,  and  it  was  not  till  (24th) 
they  reached  the  plains  near  Rosendale  that  the  army,  worn 
out  with  incessant  attacks,  were  enabled  to  enjoy  a  brief 
repose.  The  enemy  were  pushing  to  gain  the  plains  of 
Breda  before  them;  and  the  army  resumed  its  march. 
(August  4th.)  There  it  took  up  so  formidable  a  position, 
that  the  French  general  declined  to  disturb  it;  and  the 
Dutch  had  sufficient  time  to  put  the  garrison  in  defence.  It 
was  near  Breda  that  those  frequent  skirmishes  occurred  in 
which  the  light  dragoons  so  much  distinguished  them- 
selves^ and  captured  a  picket  of  the  enemy.  j 
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Inmost  of  these  afiairs,  and  during  part  of  the  retreat  from 
Antwerp,  Lieutenant-colonel  Wellesley  was  present  with 
his  regiment,  and,  in  protecting  the  retreat,  had  the  advan- 
tage in  some  sharp  skirmishes  with  the  enemy. 

2ath. — ^The  enemy  now  attacked  in  formidable  numbers, 
attempted  to  turn  the  British  left,  and  to  cut  off  their  retreat 
on  Bois  le  Due.  This  was  prevented  only  by  great  prompt- 
ness and  resolution,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
(30th.)  Such  was  the  expedition,  that  the  army  encamped 
within  four  miles  of  Bois  le  Due,  upon  the  same  ground 
which  had  beenoccuiHed  in  the  year  17*6.  Had  it  remuned 
another  day  upon  the  plmns  of  Breda,  the  French,  with  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  would  inevitably  have  surrounded  and 
destroyed  it,  having  received  strong  reinforcements. 

1st  September. — The  bead-quarters  were  removed  to  Ber- 
licom,  where  the  army  again  breathed,  freed  from  fresh 
Attacks  till  the  l4th,  when  the  outposts  along  the  Dommel, 
and  at  Boxtel,  were  forced  with  considerable  loss.  Here  the 
spirit  and  judgment  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Wellesley,  who 
checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy  and  restored  order,  were 
brought  into  active  display.  But,  pursued  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  under  I^chegru,  the  army  confinoed  its  retreat, 
arrived  near  the  old  lines  of  Yelpen,  about  three  miles 
from  Grave,  and  the  next  day  crossed  the  Meuse. 

1st  October. — Meantime  the  Anstrians  had  been  driven 

across  the  Rhine  with  tremendous  loss ;  and  fresh  troops 

were  pouring  down  upon  the  devoted  English,     Forced 

marches  were  renewed,  (3d,)  and  the  army  at  length  were 

enabled  to  take  up  a  position  near  Nimeguen.     (l7th.)  Many 

severe  conflicts  were  now  renewed,  in  which  the  33d,  being 

)vering  party,  and  forming  part  of  a  brigade,  com- 

id  by    Lieutenant-colonel  Wellesley,  bore  a   conspi- 

share.     In  some  spirited  actions  upon  the  Waal,  also, 

ich   Major   Hope  performed  several   brilliant  feats, 

vering  force,  under  the  Colonel's  immediate  directioi^ 

1  extremely  useful  in  checking  the  temerity  of  the 
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enemy's  incessant  attacks.  With  an  address  little  honour- 
able to  them^  the  French  formed  corps  equipped  in  the 
exact  umform  of  the  emigrants^  and  of  the  Rhoan  hussars^ 
by  means  of  which  they  often  surprised,  and  cut  off  both 
officers  and  detachments,  and  it  required  every  man  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  avoid  the  deceitful  snare. 

27th  and  28th. — In  some  affairs  of  outposts,  and  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  St.  Andr6,  before  Nimeguen,  Lieutenant-general 
Abercromby,  Sir  William  Clarke,  and  Captain  Picton,  per- 
formed wonders  against  very  superior  numbers,  and  were  all 
wounded.  A  powerful  sortie  from  Nimeguen,  (November 
4th,)  supported  by  the  British  at  this  time,  was  *  crowneci 
with  perfect  success ;  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe, 
and  it  failed  to  check  the  enemy's  progress.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  garrison  were  drawn  off,  (6th  and  7th,)  the 
Dutch  were  made  prisoners^  and  the  army,  thinned  by  sick- 
ness and  suffering  every  kind  of  privation,  went  into  canton- 
ments along  the  WaaL  (9th.)  The  season  was  extremely 
inclement ;  the  mortaUty  continued  to  spread ;  (14th ;)  a  con* 
ta^ous  fever^  fierce  as  the  plague,  burst  forth  in  both  armies, 
and  the  hospitals  were  filled.  Still  the  enemy  continued 
their  attempts  upon  Bommel,  but  invariably  without  effect. 

December  6th. — ^Early  in  December  the  Duke  of  York 
quitted  the  army  and  returned  to  England,  leaving  the  com- 
mand to  General  Walmoden,  as  senior  officer. 

14th. — ^At  this  time,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  season, 
the  ice  upon  the  Waal  was  so  strong,  that  regiments  oC 
cavalry,  with  the  heaviest  cannon,  could  cross  without  the 
least  fear  of  its  giving  way.  The  English  had  erected  batteries 
on  the  Waal  dyke,  notwithstanding  which  the  enemy  crossed 
tkeax  the  Tuyl,  and  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Tiel.  (27th.) 
It  was  retaken,  however,  in  the  most  gallant  style  in  a  ge- 
neral attack,  where  the  batteries  at  the  town  of  Bommel 
were  also  carried ;  and  with  this  gallant  action  the  campaign 
of  1794  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 
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Jan.  1,  1795. — Upon  the  opening  of  the  year,  there  was, 
technically  speaking,  a  daily  alert  along  the  lines ;  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  army  below  the  Waal  and  Lech  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  picket.  Tayl,  however,  was  again  lost; 
and  General  Dundas,  when  about  to  assume  the  offensive, 
was  himself  attacked  at  Geldermalsen,  (5th,)  the  village  of 
which  was  carried  by  the  d3d  re^ment,  and  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Wellesley.  The  enemy 
advanced  against  the  village,  both  in  front  and  flank,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  the  brigade  and  the 
troops  in  reserve,  and  driven  upon  Metteren  with  the  loss  of 
some  hundreds.* 

6th. — General  Dundas  now  fell  back  upon  Bueren,  and  in 
some  severe  skirmishes  which  ensued,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
British,  Lieutenant-colonel  Paget,  who  highly  distinguished 
himself,  was  wounded,  with  sixty-five  men.  (Jan.  8th.) 
Every  officer  in  the  27th  regiment  was  hit;  but  not  one  who 
was  only  slightly  wounded  quitted  his  post.  The  attack  was 
conducted  by  Lord  Cathcart. 

14th. — ^The  enemy,  now  greatly  reinforced,  attacked  the 
whole  line  from  Amheim  to  Amerongen ;  and  upon  the  same 
night,  the  army  began  their  retreat  towards  Amersford  and 
Deventer.  From  this  period  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  be- 
came extreme,  and  many  afflicting  scenes,  and  deeds,  and 
outrages,  revolting  to  humanity  displayed  war  in  its 
most  terrific  forms.  In  retaliation  for  casual  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  not  only  closed  their 
hearts  and  their  doors  against  the  unfortunate,  the  lost,  or 
the  sick,  but  are  said  to  have  rifled  and  not  unfrequently  de- 
spatched them. 

19th. — ^The banks  of  the  Ysselwere  at  length  gained;  and 
the  army,  for  the  moment,  went  into  cantonments  along  the 
Ems  (27th.)    (February  10th.) — During  the  succeeding  days 

*  See  despatches  by  General  Walmoden,  General  William  Harcourt, 
and  General  Dundas.    The  goremment  bulletms. 
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the  enemy  having  prepared  to  renew  the  pursuit^  General 
Abercromby^  and  other  able  leaders,  continued  to  retire ;  (1 1th ;) 
bat  the  emigrants  suffered  severe  loss ;  (26th;)  and  the  French 
pressing  on,  attacked  Lord  Cathcart's  brigade,  which  was  com- 
pelled, in  some  confusion,  to  Sedl  back.  At  this  time,  when  all 
the  corps  were  in  full  retreat,  (March  5th,)  the  Prussians,  forty 
thousand  strong — and  bound  to  have  made  their  appearance 
long  before — entered  Westphalia  to  protect  their  own  frontiers, 
(16th,)  while  the  British  army  marched  to  Bremen,  (April  14th,) 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Bremerleche,  where  they  em- 
barked for  England,  with  the  exception  of  General  Dundas  and 
Lord  Cathcart,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery  and  all  the  British 
cavalry,  who  remained  some  time  in  the  same  position.  Such 
was  the  close  of  a  campaign  in  which  the  army,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty,  conducted  itself  with  uniform  steadi- 
ness and  gallantry,  and  in  which  the  enemy  mainly  owed  their  suc- 
cess to  the  ability  of  their  leaders  and  their  very  superior  numbers. 
The  foregoing  sketch  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which  Lieutenant-colonel 
Wellesley  was  first  engaged;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
although  only  present  during  part  of  this  disastrous  retreat,  he 
was  placed  in  the  post  of  honour,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
judgment  and  spirit.  Always  on  the  alert,  in  the  midst  of  in- 
cessant peril  and  alarm,  he  learned  to  unite  coolness  and  caution 
with  that  happy  daring  so  signally  developed  in  his  future  cam- 
paigns. To  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  serve  his  country  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  imder  every  difficulty  and  in  every  emergency, 
.was  the  animating  principle  which  guided  his  conduct;  and 
from  that  moment  the  eye  of  fortune  was  upoi^him;  he  per- 
severed in  it  with  unshrinking  fortitude,  and  it  became  the 
talisman  of  his  success.  Without  that  principle,  talent,  rank, 
promotion — even  the  gigantic  errors  committed  by  Napoleon 
himself — could  never  have  raised  Wellington  to  the  pinnacle  «f 
£ame  upon  which  he  now  stands.  For  never — like  the 
fortunate  Greek,  who  refused  longer  to  acknowledge  the  power 
of  Fortune,  or  in  other  words,  of  Providence,  over  his  actions 
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— did  he  expose  himself  by  overweening  eonfidmce  to  a  change 
of  destiny ;  but  still,  after  having  made  every  effort  dependii^ 
upon  himself,  he  sacrificed  to  the  arbitress  of  battles,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  event.  In  pkm  terms,  he  did  his  duty^ 
imd  felt  that  there  was  a  Power  above  him  ^^who  shaped  his 
ends,  rough  hew  them  as  he  would  ;^'  he  never  abused  die  gifts 
of  fortune,  was  never  imgrateftd  even  when  she  frowned ;  and 
she  adopted  him  for  her  favourite  son* 

Besides  the  stem  lessons  of  an  adverse  campaign,  there  were 
other  advantages  which  he  &iled  not  to  reap  from  it.  He  saw 
how  much  depended  upon  personal  conduct  and  mental  resounoes, 
no  less  than  vigour  and  promptitude,  in  a  commander-in-chiel 
He  witnessed  the  evils  of  distracted  cornidls  in  war;  how  mudi 
talent  and  courage  are  paralyzed,  without  confidence  in  one  head 
and  unity  of  design.  He  saw  faults  and  errors  by  whidi  be 
profited ;  and  thus  early  acquired  those  just  and  sound  views 
relative  to  the  general  conduct  of  war,  its  real  nature,  its 
inevitable  sufferings  and  calamities,  which  dictated  his  opinions, 
and  actuated  his  conduct,  in  after  life."^  Hence,  too,  he  may 
have  acquired  that  moderation  and  equanimity  even  in  the  hoar 
of  victory,  that  love  of  strict  discipline,  and  of  maintaining  it  by 
luUy  providing  for  the  comforts  of  his  troops,  which  led  him  to 
adopt  wise  and  provident  measures,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  rapine  and  plunder.  He  had  witnessed  many  instances  of  tte 
licentious  conduct  of  the  British  troops,  not  the  less  to  be  con^ 
demned  because  it  was  provoked  by  the  insults  of  the  repuhlicaa 
party,  and  the  general  disaffection  and  inhospitality  of  tibe 
Dutch.t    No  in<fifferent  spectator  of  what  was  passing  around 

*  We  venture  to  state,  upon  the  authority  of  the  pfublic  presS|  that  when 

his  Grace  was  asked  by  Lady ,  whether  "  he  did  not  consider  a  great 

victory  a  glorious  thing?"  the  noble  Duke  replied,  "I  think  that  next  to  a 
defeat,  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can  befal  a  man." 

-|*  Among  other  instances  left  upon  record,  of  the  republican  spirit  of  ^e 
Dutch,  about  this  period,  is  the  following ;  almost  too  characteristic  of  a  genuine 
Dutchman,  of  the  old  school,  not  to  be  true.  It  shows  the  extreme  severity 
with  which  political  acts  were  visited  by  the  opposite  parties  ;  when  the  batUe 
of  principles  became  one  of  fierce  and  deadfy  hate,  and  In^ither  liie  voice  .of 
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Imn,  he  saw  the  want  of  method  and  order  which  pervaded  the 
British  army^  espedally  in  the  medical  and  commissariat  depart- 
ments^ producing  evils  which  fall  heaviest  in  seasons  of  difficulty 
and  privation.  So  great  was  the  negligence  shown  in  liieir  ad- 
ministration, that  corruption  and  rapacity  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  r^ulations,  when  made,  were  never  carried  into  proper 
effect;  and  it  was  impossible  for  one  who  so  well  discharged 
his  own  duties,  and  so  early  displayed  a  firm  regard  for  the  in- 
terest and  honour  of  his  country,  to  behold  the  want  of  system 
and  economy,  and  the  abuses  which  notoriously  prevailed  in  so 
many  departments,  without  indignation  and  regret. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that  this  corrupt 
system  prevailed  more  extensively  after  the  retirement  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Can  we  feel  surprised  that  with  such 
causes  of  demoralization,  acting  upon  the  temperament  of 
JBritash  soldiers,  during  a  harassing  and  perilous  retreat,  they 
should  lose  their  subordination  and  give  loose  to  excesses  which 
exasperated  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

The  policy,  moreover,  of  some  of  the  allies,  rendered  thdr 
motives  justly  liable  to  suspicion.  The  occupation  of  Poland 
by  Prussia,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  affect  the  credit  of  the 
general  league  against  France ;  especially  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  the  stream  of  popular  feeUng  ran  more  in  favour  of 
new  French  ideas  than  the  established  constitutions  of  the 
Enghsh  and  the  Germans.  '  From  the  first,  the  natives  viewed 
1^  alliance  with  alarm ;  and  subsequently,  upon  witn  essing  the 
unsuccessful  progress  of  the  war,  and  smarting  under  its  effects^ 
with  hostility  and  abhorrence.    Less  than  this  could  not  be  ex- 


reasoD,  nor  of  mercy,  could  be  heard. — One  of  the  Dutch  patriots  of  the  day 
was  surprised  in  the  act  of  carrying  an  address,  signed  by  more  than  3000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam,  to  the  French  headK^aarters ;  declaring  that 
they  were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  city.  In  passing  through  the  British  camp, 
hejwas  seized  just  as  he  had  concluded  a  bargain  with  a  boatman  to  pass  the 
river.  Forty  guineas  was  the  fare  required,  and  while  engaged,  in  the  old 
Dutch  style,  in  trying  to  make  easier  terms,  he  lost  the  happy  moment,  and 
paid  for  his  frugality  with  his  life. 
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pected  from  their  natural  aversion  to  beholding  their  country 
made  the  arena  of  fierce  and  desolating  contests ;  subjected  to 
tixe  passions  of  a  baffled  army^  during  a  rapid  retreat,  when 
injuries  are  inflicted  upon  an  ally,  far  exceeding  those  upon  the 
enemy* 

Taking  an  impartial  view^  therefore,  and  weighing  the  recrimi^ 
nations  on  both  sides — ^which  were  bitter  enough  at  that  period 
*-aIl  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  was 
as  ill-advised  as  it  was  imfortunate.  The  only  means  by 
which  to  repel  the  French  was,  to  have  roused  a  love  of  eountry, 
as  was  subsequently  done  in  Spain,  and  a  respect  for  national 
independence ;  in  short,  to  have  given  the  Dutch  something 
for  which  to  fight.  Without  these  powerful  incentives,  no 
people,  whether  the  citizens  of  towns,  or  the  industrious  tenants 
of  fields  and  hamlets,  can  patiently  contemplate  the  disturbance, 
the  peril,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  all  the  .ills  that  war 
is  heir  to;  without  execrating  the  presence  of  contending 
armies.  Besides,  neither  the  people  of  Flanders  nor  of  Holland 
ponceived  themselves  essentially  interested  in  theresultof  thewar. 
Their  sole  wish  was  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  either 
power,  and  to  remain  quiet  if  they  could.  Unless  there  is  some* 
thing  extremely  valuable  at  stake,  the  greatest  happiness  of  most 
people  is  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  avocations,  without  in-* 
terferenoe  or  molestation ;  to  perform  the  tasks  of  life  allotted  to 
them,  and  to  sleep  in  peace.  Events  and  circumstances  are  the 
real  masters  of  men's  opinions,  and  of  their  actions ;  and  the 
same  people  who  shouted  for  an  Austrian  emperor  the  year  be*- 
fore,  now  prepared  to  fraternize  with  the  republicans  of  France, 
and  to  drag  their  old  prejudices  in  triumph,  at  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  the  victors  of  Fleurus  and  Jemappes.  A  feeling  also, 
ofnationaljealousy,  founded  upon  the  old  commercial  grievances, 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch ;  and  if,  in  evacuating  Hot> 
land,  the  English  army  was  pervaded  by  one  sentiment  of  unal- 
loyed pleasure,  the  people  whom  they  left,  participated  in  it  to 
its  fullest  extent. 

Although  attended  by  no  good  result,  the  campaign,  as  we 
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have  shown^  was  not  dishonourable  to  the  British  aorms*  The 
opinion  so  long  prevalent  throughout  Europe^  that  England, 
however  formidable  on  the  ocean,  had  become  inefficient  in  an 
arm  no  less  essential  for  the  assertion  of  national  dignity  and 
independence,  was  considerably  modified.  It  had  been  proved, 
that  she  could  maintain  an  army  in  the  field,  that  her  soldiers 
had  not  lost  the  military  qualities  necessary  to  form  armiet 
such  as  had  been  led  to  conquest  under  the  third  William  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  that  on  every  fear  occasicm, 
during  the  unhappy  stru^le,  they  had  never  shrunk  from  per- 
forming dieir  duty  in  the  face  of  a  superior  foe. 

However  unimportant  in  itself,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  this  war  had  a  still  more  powerfol  influence  on  the  gigantic 
struggle  for  the  subjugation  of  Europe.  It  afforded  the  prac* 
tical  school  in  which  a  Wellington  was  first  trained,  and 
although  few  victories  marked  its  progress,  it  was  calculated,  by 
the  very  difficulties  and  privations  with  which  it  was  attended, 
to  supply  that  sort  of  experience  and  those  lessons  in  the  details 
of  d^ensive  warfare,  more  useful,  doubtless,  to  a  young  soldier, 
than  the  triumphs  of  a  brilliant  campaign.  It  showed  the  value 
of  coolness  and  caution  in  the  hour  of  danger,  of  promptitude 
and  decision  in  action,  of  strict  duty  and  self-denial  upon  every 
occasion.  In  the  rapid  marches  and  bold  attacks  of  a  superior 
foe,  continually  exposed  to  hard  service  in  repelling  them,  and 
covering  the  retreat,  he  at  onCe  saw  war  on  a  grand  scale; 
developing  the  various  resources,  the  comparative  abilities,  and 
oounter*man(Buvres  of  no  despicable  commanders.  Besides, 
the  army  in  which  he  served,  consisting  of  sixty-eight  battalions 
and  eighty  squadrons,  he  had  the  advantage  of  observing  &e 
allied  troops  of  different  nations,  their  mode  of  discipline,  their 
various  habits,  and  their  conduct.  He  had  become  £Etmiliarized 
to  the  mighty  sounds  of  war — destined  soon  to  peal  yet  louder 
cm  his  ear ;  he  had  heard  the  inspiring  cheer  of  the  Britbh  sol* 
dier,  and  felt  that  confidence  in  his  nerve  and  vigour  which,  in 
his  future  fields,  taught  him  to  rely  on  their  power,  in  those  great 
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and  daring  adacms^  vbidi  his  sldlfiil  combinations  crowned 
vhih  success. 

But  while  admirii:^  lihe  biavery,  he  was  not  insensible  to  tiie 
iaidts  of  the  English  character^  and  the  strictures  made  upon  the 
discipline^  the  interior  economy^  and  arrangements  of  the  English 
army  by  the  allies  were  put  to  fntore  good  account.  He  saw  the 
want  ot  revision  in  the  entire  system  of  regimental  economy; 
the  glaring  defectaof  most  of  our  military  institutions ;  and  espe* 
cially  as  regarded  the  officers  of  tiie  general  staff.  These  defi* 
dencies  being  shown^  the  Duke  of  York,  perceiving  die  advan- 
tages of  the  preparatory  system^  and  of  the  discipline  enforced  by 
men  like  Moore^  Dundas^  and  Abereromby,  exerted  himself  with 
laudable  seal  to  supply  them.  The  war  in  Flanders^  considered 
only  in  this  point  of  view^  was  not  without  its  utility^  and  led  ta 
the  detection  of  military  fsults  and  errors^  the  removal  of  which 
mainly  assisted  a  Wellington  in  his  application  of  the  principles 
of  sound  military  reform  in  a  manner  so  practical^  and  on  a 
scale  so  extensive^  as  to  ensure  the  strength  and  efficiency  of 
the  English  army.  To  effect  this^  required  no  common  d^ree 
of  energy  and  resolution ;  so  arduous  a  task  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  man  of  great  mind.  In  his  olu^ 
racter  of  a  superior  general^  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia 
seems  to  describe  the  qualities  we  should  assign  to  the 
subject  of  the  following  work;  '^vigour,  promptitude^  and 
a  knowledge  how  to  seize  the  opportunities  offered  by  far^ 
tone.'* 

Upon  the  return  of  this  ill^£ated  expedition  to  &e  Britidft 
shores^  the  33d  regiment  was  disembaiked  at  Harwich^  and  foe 
a  brief  period  lay  encamped  at  Warley*  In  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  autumn^  it  received  orders  for  foreign  service  and; 
marched  to  Southampton^  where  it  joined  the  fleets  prepared 
to  saQ  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Christian,  and  in  which 
lieutenant-colonel  Weliesley  embarked  for  the  West  Indies* 
Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  gales,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
proceed ;  and,  after  making  repeated  attempts  to  sail^  exposed  to 
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the  most  tempestaous  weather  at  sea  daring  a  period  of  six 
weeks^  the  expedition  was  compelled  to  retarn^  not  without 
oonsiderable  damage,  into  port.  The  ^3d  was  subsequently 
quartered  at  Poole;  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  17^^^ 
when  Lieutfiuant-colonel  Wellesley  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  (3d  May,)  that  fresh  orders  were  received  for  it  to 
embark  for  India.  The  Colonel,  however,  was  not  able  to 
accompany  it  out,  being  at  that  time  confined  to  his  chamber  by 
a  severe  attack  of  illness.  But  he  rallied  at  no  distant  period, 
and  immediately  setting  sail,  rejoined  his  corps  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Proceeding  with  it  thence  to  Bengal,  he 
reached  Calcutta  towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  17^79 
when  a  new  and  wider  field  of  active  service  first  opened  upon 
his  view. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  of  his  fellow-passengers  that  Colonel 
Wellesley,  although  uniformly  cheerful  and  ready  to  mix  in  the 
harmless  amusements  of  his  brother  officers  to  dissipate  the 
tedium  which  he  did  not  feel,  — contrived  to  spend  much  time 
in  his  own  cabin.  He  was  employed  in  the  perusal  of 
the  best  military  works  upon  India,  and  acquiring  that  infor- 
mation which  might  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  enter  with  greater  credit  and  satis- 
faction. 

It  was  also  observed,  that  he  had  none  of  the  little  airs  or 
affectations  often  displayed  by  young  officers  of  high  connec- 
tions, who  have  the  prospect  of  rapid  promotion  before  their 
eyes*  There  was  a  manly  simplicity  in  his  demeanour  which 
never  forsook  him,  united  to  a  steadiness  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, clearly  evincing  that  he  did  not  look  only  to  extrinsic 
advantages  for  his  success  in  life.  Whatever  were  those  advan- 
tages, he  aimed,  from  the  outset,  at  higher  and  better  things. 
He  knew  that  men  never  become  great  by  mere  influence  or 
accident;  that  they  must  possess  the  materials  of  greatness 
within  themselves,  to  be  rough-hewn,  worked  out,  shaped 
and  finished  by  laborious  thought,  long  painful  study,   and 
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incessant  care  and  watching.  That,  moreover,  after  all  is 
done,  the  result  rested  not  with  himself;  that  he  knew  not 
whether  he  was  to  reap  where  he  had  sown;  but  of  one 
thing  he  felt  secure;  that  the  most  brilliant  talent,  without 
fixed  and  persevering  principle,  shines  only  to  dazzle  and  to 
betray. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

(INDIA— THE  MYSORE— 1797  to  1799.) 

Departure  of  Lord  Momington  for  India— Arrival  at  Calcutta— Colonel 
Wellesley — Expedition  from  Bengal — Visit  to  Madras — Views  and  opinions 
— Projects  of  Tippoo  Sultan — State  of  the  Camatic — Landing  at  Manga* 
lore — Policy  of  Tippoo — Foiled  by  the  Governor-general — Generous  and 
manly  conduct  of  Lord  Mornington — Straightforward  conduct — Enlight- 
ened views — Wise  precautions — Bold  measures — Assembles  the  army  of 
the  Mysore — Important  command  given  to  Colonel  Wellesley — March  of 
the  army — Anecdotes — The  advance — Skirmishes  and  attacks — Battle  of 
Malavelly — Forward  movements — Affair  of  posts — Night  attack — Siege  of 
Seringapatam — Brilliant  attack  of  Colonel  Wellesley— Storm  and  surrender 
— Anecdotes — ^The  forlorn  hope — Colonel  Dunlop — Gallant  conduct  and 
death  of  the  Sultan — ^Tippoo  Sultan's  sons — Sir  David  Baird — Colonel 
Wellesley  appointed  governor — High  principle  and  judgment — ^Treasures 
— New  regulations— Removal  of  the  young  prinees. 

The  disinterested  conduct  of  Lord  Momington^  already 
alltided  to;  his  brilliant  talents  and  sound  judgment,  early 
pointed  him  out  as  one  whose  qualities  were  likely  to  give 
strength  to  the  ministry.  True  merit  combined  with  high 
principle^  never  stoops  to  solicit  favours ;  it  feels  that  it  ought 
to  command  them.  Invited  to  join  the  administration^  he  had 
shown  by  his  extensive  information^  his  abiUty^  and  his  zeal 
upon  all  occasions^  how  well  founded  was  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  him.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control^  he  had 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  afiairs^  and  so  highly 
were  his  statesmanlike  views  appreciated^  that  although  so 
young  in  public  life,  he  was  offered  the  important  and  respon- 
sible situation  of  Governor-general.  The  result  amply  justi- 
fied their  choice ;  and  he  made  his  country  the  best  return  in 
his  power^  by  opening  a  wider  field  for  the  abilities  of  his 
younger  brother. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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The  Earl  of  Mornington  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  the  Virginia 
frigate  on  the  17th  of  May^  1798^  and  lost  no  time  in  entering 
upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  high  office.  Before  proceeding 
with  a  narrative  of  the  events  which  followed^  it  will  be  lieces- 
sary  to  take  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of 
existing  parties,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
policy  pursued  in  the  subsequent  stirring  campaign. 

The  ancient  and  magnificent  empire  of  India,  as  vast  in  ex- 
tant as.  it  is  naturally  fertile  and  luxuriant,  extends  from  the 
Bdountains  of  Thibet  and  Tartary,  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges — ^a  space  about  equal  to  the  half 
of  Europe,  and  containing  a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions.  The  old  appellations  by  while  it  was  desig- 
nated, its  religion,  laws,  and  strange  superstitions,  all  carry  our 
ideas  back  into  remote  antiquity,  when  it  was  venerated  as  "  the 
land  of  virtues,*^  and  ^^  the  glory  of  sanctity,"  while  the  more 
modem  name  of  Hindostan  given  by  its  invaders,  would  seem 
to  signify  the  ^^  country  of  black  people/'  The  Greeks,  under 
the  denomination  of  India,  seem  to  have  comprehended  the 
entire  surface  of  those  countries  which  lie  between  China  and 
Persia;  and  it  has  been  applied  generally  to  all  the  islands 
reaching  as  far  south  as  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

That  vague  mystery  of  traditions — ^the  religion  of  Hindostan, 
may  be  traced  further  back  than  any  upon  record,  and  many 
writers  have  extolled  the  sublimity  and  the  purity  of  its  doctrines. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether  these  doctrines  were  better 
inculcated,  or  more  generally  practised  in  former  ages,  than  they 
now  are;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  corruptions  by  which 
the  whole  system  is  debased,  the  horrible  rites  with  which  it 
is  celebrated,  and  the  idolatrous  and  savage  spirit  of  its  vota- 
xies ;  we  feel  no  desire,  however  we  may  admire  the  beautiful 
visions  of  its  Vedas,  to  trace  its  progress  and  its  consequences^ 
except  to  expose  its  follies  and  profanations.  From  its  stem 
uncomjnromising  character,  such  a  religion  is  calculated  to 
flourish  wherever  it  has  taken  root ;  for  it  appeals  as  strongly 
to  the  interests,  as  the  fears  of  its  worshippers ;  while  from  its 
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assumption  of  sacred  principles,  none  of  the  usual  weapons  of 
eonversion  can  reach  it.  Reverence  for  their  own  laws,  and 
religious  ordinances  to  engrave  them  on  their  hearts,  soar  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  all  argument;  and  from  this  source,  spring  the 
disgusting  sacrifices  and  the  wild  idolatry  so  sacred  in  their 
eyes*  Such  is  the  conviction  of  their  truth,  that  we  rarely 
find  an  instance  of  the  Hindoo  changing  the  tenets  of  his  sectj 
much  less  the  reli^onof  Brahma  and  of  his  ancestors ;  or  if  it 
do  occur,  it  is  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  lowest  castes,  which, 
£edlen  and  corrupt  as  ihey  are,  have  invariably  resisted,  as  a 
body,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  enhghten  them. 

The  religious  empire  of  the  Hindoo,  formed  on  the  esta- 
blished doctrines,  is  not,  however,  supreme ;  it  is  divided  with 
the  Piarsees,  or  worshippers  of  fire;  and  Mahommedans  are 
instrumental  in  the  work  of  innovation  and  secession,  which, 
with  Christian  conquests,  must  uproot  castes  and  idols, 
with  all  their  superstitions,  in  the  end.  It  is  only  where  the 
human  intellect  has  been  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  divine  re- 
velation, that  the  altars  of  any  religion  have  ceased  to  be  stained 
with  human  blood,  and  have  been  fixed  on  an  imperishable 
foundation. 

As  regarded  the  rights  of  property,  the  absolute  sway  over  all 
was  usurped  by  the  barbaric  sovereigns  of  these  regions  ^'of 
andent  Ind.*^  It  was  apportioned  by  them  under  feudal  tenure, 
to  their  followers,  one-sixth  portion  of  the  lands  being  retained 
in  perpetual  claim  of  rent.  The  occupants,  nevertheless,  were 
considered  freeholders,  and  heirs  in  perpetuity ;  for,  however 
absolute  a  government,  there  always  appears  the  name  of  law ; 
and  this  was  the  sole  idea  of  property  possessed  by  the  poor 
Hindoo,  either  with  regard  to  political  or  any  other  liberty. 
The  various  attempts  at  ingrafting  British  institutions  upon  the 
old  decayed  stock,  had  not  hitherto  met  with  success.  The 
eflRsct  had  been  to  develop  only  some  of  the  meaner  features 
ef  the  Hindoo  character— to  produce  a  spirit  of  avarice,  in- 
trigue, and  litigiousness,  more  beneficial  to  their  priests  and 
lawyers  than  to  the  people  themselves. 
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It  is  no  less  singular  a  fact,  that  'deeply  bigoted  as  are  the 
people  of  India,  in  regard  to  religion,  laws,  and  costoma^-^^aoh 
of  these  so  distinct  in  character, — ^yet  no  country  has  fallen  an 
easier  prey  to  the  invader.  Their  political  and  social  rela* 
tions  were  as  weak  as  their  religious  prejudices  were  strong 
and  violent.  The  successive  masters  who,  until  the  star  of 
England  dawned  upon  the  country,  governed  it  with  despotic 
sway,  though  they  deprived  its  degraded  inhabitants  of  every 
thing  else,  were  cautious  not  to  interfere  with  their  sacrifices 
and  profanations — a  policy  which  their  more  enlightened  and 
humane  conquerors,  with  some  modifications,  found  it  not  less 
necessary  to  pursue.  Something  in  extenuation  of  their  paa^' 
sive  disposition,  and  want  of  all  energy  and  independence,  may^ 
indeed,  be  said,  as  regards  the  indefensible  character  of  th^ 
country ;  for  though  the  more  northern  tribes  were  bound  to^ 
gether  by  a  political  league,  their  language  and  manners  were 
diiferent,  and  their  confederacies,  like  those  of  all  weak  su* 
perstitious  people,  never  produced  important  or  dedsive  re* 
suits. 

Few  men  were  better  acquainted  with  these  weak  points  in 
their  individual  and  confederate  character,  and  the  causes  of 
their  political  and  internal  imbecility,  than  Colonel  Wellesleyv 
He  lost  no  opportunity,  also,  of  acquainting  liimself  with  th^ 
actual  situation  of  affidrs,  and  availed  himself  of  the  expedition 
despatched  from  Bengal,  in  which  the  S3d  was  commissioned  to 
serve,  conducted  by  General  St.  Leger,  under  the  orders  of  the 
former  governor-general.  Sir  John  Shore,*  and  destined  tar 
the  attack  of  Manilla,  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  East. 
Upon  reaching  Penang,  however,  where  they  found  a  portion 
of  the  same  expedition,  arrived  from  Madras,  already  awaiting 
them,  new  orders  were  issued  for  the  return  of  the  differenjb 
corps  to  their  respective  presidencies.  This  sudden  change  oi 
plans  was  said  to  be  owing  to  the  well-grounded  fears  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Hobart,  governor  of  Port  St.  George,  respecting 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Teigomouth. 
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ttkis  movementa  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  who,  it  was  apprehended, 
might  seise  that  opportunity  to  enter  the  Carnatic.* 

After  the  return,  therefore,  of  the  33d  regiment,  in  confor- 
fioity  with  these  orders.  Colonel  Wellesley  took  advantage  of 
tibe  leisure  thus  afforded  him,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Hobart  at 
Madias,  who  was  at  that  period  preparing  for  his  return  to 
England.  From  him,  also,  he  obtained  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  existing  relations  between  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, its  allies,  and  the  native  princes.  Some  portion  of  the 
two  months  which  he  devoted  to  these  inquiries,  was  advanta- 
geously employed,  likewise,  in  examining  the  different  establish- 
ments at  Madras,  and  various  parts  of  the  Carnatic,  and  he 
iiien  returned  to  Calcutta,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  elder 
brother,  wl^ose  appointtnent  to  succeed  Sir  John  Shore,  had 
been  already  announoed.t 

Previous  to  the  stirring  events  we  are  about  to  describe,  the 
pditioal  aspect  of  India  looked  less  dark  and  threatening  than 
it  had  for  some  time  done.  The  peace  and  security  of  our 
English  possessions  were  not  then  disturbed.  When  the  Earl 
of  Mornington  left  England  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he 
%i^ould  find  the  country  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity ;  and 
this  impression  was  confirmed  by  the  reports  which  reached 
liim  from  the  authorities  at  the  different  presidencies^  But 
the  calm  was  deceitful;  the  elements  of  strife  and  discord  were 
at  active  work,  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  recal  of  the  troops  from 
the  expedition  to  Manilla,  that  apprehensions  were  entertained, 
more  particularly  upon  the  side  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  His 
kiown  and  rankling  dimity,  springing  from  a  sense  of  injury  and 
wounded  pride,  which  is  never  forgiven,  made  it  evident  to  dis- 
cerning eyes,  that  the  struggle  commenced  with  Hyder  Ali  was 
ttot  terminated ;  and^  when  such  causes  were  operating,  and  the 
^outbreak  of  a  fresh  war  so  near  at  hand,  it  was  impossible  that 


*  Despatches  from  Sir  John  Shore.    Militaiy  orders. 

f  Letters  of  Lord  Hobart.    Despatches  of  the  Governor-general. 

%  See  Colonel  Gurwood.    Despatches,  i.  S,  4. 
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the  relations  of  the  Company  with  the  neighbouring  states 
should  not  be  threatened^  if  not  actually  involved.    Although 
no  apprehensions  were  generally  entertained  of  hostile  designs 
from  other  quarters^  it  was  pmdent  to  be  prepared  for  events, 
and  the  new  Governor-general,  while  devoting  his  special  at- 
tention to  internal  affairs,  was  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties 
which  he  should  have  to  encounter  in  preserving  a  general 
peace.    To  those  who  looked  beyond  the  surface,  never  at  any 
period  did  our  colonial  affairs  appear  more  complicated,  our 
interests  more  involved,  or  our  dominion  more  insecure ;  calling 
for  statesmanlike  council,  and  vigorous  measures,  to  meet  the 
approaching  crisis,  and  to  take  advantage  of  its  progress  to 
extend  and  consolidate  British  influence  and  power.    We  were 
engaged,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  a  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  at  a  period  when  the  former  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
aggression,  and  jealous  rivalry,  especially  of  our  naval  and 
colonial  power,  in  which  her  ally  fully  participated.    Both  were 
secretly  fanning  those  embers  of  discord,  destined,  ere  long,  to 
burst  into  open  flame ;  while  Lord  Momington,  on  his  sid^ 
did  all  that  depended  upon  one  man,  and  the  powers  of  govern* 
ment  intrusted  to  him,  to  maintain  in   India  an  honourable 
peace.     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  write  a  coiiciUatory  letter 
to  the   Sultan  of  Mysore,  remarkable   for  the  caution  and 
judgment  which  it  displays ;  and  the  first  decision  which  he 
made,  with  regard  to  the  disputed  claims,  was  in  favour  of  the 
same  ruler,  after  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  a  fair  award. 
But  nothing  could  appease  Tippoo's  ambition,  his  insatiable 
thirst  of  revenge,  and  his  desire  of  expelling  the  English  from 
their  possessions  in  India.    No  unworthy  successor  of  Hyder 
Ali,   and   still  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  successive 
defeats,  followed  by  a  forced  peace,  in  him  lie  French  agents 
found  an  instrument  ready  prepared  for  their  purpose.    Impa- 
tient of  the  terms  dictated  by  Lord  Comwallis  at  Seringapatam, 
and  strictly  enforced  by  his  successor,  he  not  only  encouraged 
their  intrigues,  but  despatched  two  emissaries  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  who  were  received  publicly,  and  with  marked  distino- 
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tion^  being  sumptuously  entertained  like  an  accredited  embasay. 
Not  satisfied  with  this^  the  govemor  of  that  island  put  forth  a 
proclamation^  announcii^  that  an  embassy  had  arrived  from 
Tippoo  Sultan,  bearing  proposals  to  enter  into  an  alliance^ 
offensive  and  defensive  with  France^  and  to  subsidize  whatever 
troops  that  power  might  choose  to  place  at  his  disposal;  in 
shorty  to  declare  war  against  British  India^  for  which  the 
Sultan  was  represented  as  being  fully  prepared. 

It  was  added^  that  Tippoo  was  then  waiting  with  anxiety  to 
receive  from  France  such  assistance  as  might  enable  him  to  un* 
dertake  his  great  project  of  expelling  the  British  from  the  shores 
of  Hindostan.    Proceedings  like  these  would  be  sufficient,  were 
other  facts  wanting,  to  exonerate  Lord  Momington  from  the 
charge  of  wishing  to  engage  in  a  new  war.    What  was  the  con- 
duct he  pursued  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  ?     In  a  series  of 
letters  which  reflect  the  highest  honour  both  upon  his  head  and 
his  heart,  and  which  display  the  views  of  an  enlightened  and 
accomplished  statesman,  he  sought  to  bring  over  the  Sultan  to 
more  moderate  and  politic  councils,  to  make  him  sensible  of  his 
true  interests,  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  continued  peace, 
to  calm  his  restless  ambition,  and  soften  the  asperities  of  his 
mind.     He  instantly  restored,  by  proclamation,  the  districts 
whictt  had  been  awarded  to  him ;  and  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him,  by  offering  counter\railing  advantages,  from  his  dangerous 
alliance  with  the  island,  and  with  the  republic  of  France.    Not 
that  we  suppose  he  was  consulting  Tippoo's  interests  by  pur- 
suing this  line  of  policy ;  but  at  that  period  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  a  poUcy  dictated  by  circumstances,  and  that  the  Com- 
pany was  not  prepared  for  war.     Its  coffers  were  almost  ex- 
hausted ;  its  troops  w'ere  scattered  through  different  presiden- 
cies ;  and  in  short,  it  was  not  the  time.     Nor  was  it  the  object 
at  that  period  to  destroy  the  influence  of  France,  and  the 
power  of  the  Sultan ;  and  both  the  Governor-general  and  the 
Indian  government  at  home,  were  aware  of  the  deeper  policy 
of  allowing  the  grand  project  to  proceed  till  the  evil  had  reached 
a  head,  and  might  justify  the  strongest  proceedings.     In  short, 
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liKriiig  £arly  wiumed  Iiim^  and  Uu*own  away  maeh  good  adtiw^ 
the  Elarl  of  MomingtoQ  was  now  silently  taking  bis  maasHres^ 
leaving  the  infatuated  Sultan  to  rush  upon  his  own  destructionl 
The  intelligence  received  of  the  preparations  of  Uppoo^  and 
his  intrigues  with  France^  confirmed  by  despatches  from  Cid- 
cutta,  and  also  from  the  Cape^  conveying  a  copy  of  the  Fr«M^ 
proclamation^  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  from 
the  island^  seemed  to  leave  the  Governor-general  no  altcarnativd ; 
he  drew  closer  the  bonds  of  union  with  our  alUes^  and  stood 
prepared  either  for  peace  or  war.  He  was  in  possessicm  of  a 
mass  of  evidence^  proving  the  connexions  of  the  Sultan*  with  the 
enemy  $  he  knew  that  the  French  governor^  having  no  regular 
troops  to  sparCj  had  invited  all  French  adventurers  to  join  his 
standard^  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  proceedings  at  Mam- 
galore.  That  these  were  not  the  only  steps  taken  by  France  to 
promote  her  own  objects  by  affecting  to  support  her  ally ;  tbal;^ 
as  in  Egypt;  she  was  pursuing  a  system  of  colonial  aggreasion^ 
and  rousing  enemies  against  Great  Britain  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world;  he  had  ample  evidence. 

.  To  justify  his  future  proceedings,  and  afford  time  to  mature 
his  plans;  he  resolved  to  do  nothing  which  might  precipitate  the 
war.  Though  a  body  of  French^  raised  in  the  Isle  of  Framee; 
had  been  landed  at  Mangalore ;  though  the  Sultan  was  pushjing 
his  military  preparations^  and  a  considerable  part  of  bis  army 
was  equipped  for  the  field;  Lord  Momington  persevered  in  the 
same  pacific  policy ;  maintained  the  same  politic  and  dignified 
attitude ;  and  was  never  for  a  moment  thrown  off  bis  guard. 
^^  It  is  impossible/'  he  observes,  ^'that  you  should  suppose  me 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  intercourse  which  subsists  between  you 
and  the  French,  whom  you  know  to  be  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  country,  and  to  be  now  engaged  in  an  unjust  war  with 
the  British  nation.  You  cannot  imagine  me  to  be  indi&rent 
to  the  transactions  which  have  passed  between  you  and  the 
s  enemies  of  my  country ;  nor  does  it  appear  necessary  or  proper 
that  I  should  any  longer  conceal  from  you  the  surprise  and 
concern  with  which  I  perceiTcd  you  disposed  to  involve  your- 
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adf  in  all  the  Yuinous  consequences  of  ft  comieximiy  MrMdi 
threatens  not  only  to  subvert  the  foundation  of  friendship  be- 
tween yoQ  and  the  Company^  but  to  mtroduce  into  the  heaert  of 
your  kingdom  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  confusion;  to 
shake  your  own  authority ;  to  weaken  the  obedience  of  your 
,  subjects,  and  to  destroy  the  religion  which  you  revere/'* 

The  moderation  and  wisdom  which  pervades  every  line  of 
that  letter,  and  appeals  in  earnest,  friendly,  and  almost  affec- 
tionate language,  to  the  best  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  prudence 
of  the  ruler  of  the  Mysore,  were,  unhappily  for  him,  thrown 
away;  and  with  blind  infatuation  he  persevered  in  marshalling  his 
hosts,  with  the  determination  to  reign  an  independent  monarch, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in 
trakiing  his  infantry  to  European  tactics,  with  a  numerous  artil- 
lery, expert  gunners,  and  officers  taught  by  the  French.  He 
had  inherited  from  Hyder  Ali  a  stem,  uncompromising  hatred 
of  his  foes,  the  same  indomitable  spirit,  and  much  of  the  talent 
and  activity,  which  had  called  for  the  utmost  exertions  of  Lord 
Comwallis  and  his  gallant  army  to  humble  into  peace. 

It  was  not  tiU  the  love  of  enterprise  and  quenchless  hostility 
of  Ihese  barbaric  monarchs,  arrayed  the  chivalry  of  the  East 
against  the  possessions  of  an  English  company,  exhibiting  war 
upon  a  grand  scale,  that  the  transactions  of  India  possessed 
much  interest  for  the  British  public.  Remoteness  of  scene, 
contempt  for  the  military  character  of  the  natives,  the  opinion 
that  national  interests  were  littie  concerned  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  wealthy  company,  rendered  us  indifferent  to  the 
progress  of  our  arms  and  the  changes  that  were  going  on.  The 
government,  both  in  India  and  at  home,  had  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  the  exertions  of  mi^onaries,  and  the  establishment 
of  sodeties  and  schools,  for  the  ca&ual  interest  which  was  ex- 
cited respecting  the  actual  condition,  and  the  prospects  of  so  vtrist 
an  empire.  ^ 

Bat  when  large  armies  took  the  field,  and  mighty  chiefs  ^and 

^  D«^tcto.    Fort  Williain,  8th  Not.  1798.  ^  ^ 
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monarchsy  iimted  of  freebooteis  and  moantain-bands^  came 
down  upon  tihe  plains^  and  devastated  the  richest  possessions  of 
a  company  of  English  merchants,  prepared  to  cont^fid  for  die 
palm  of  victory  and  the  dominion  of  the  East  with  Great  Bri^ 
tain  herself;  the  people  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  soon 
became  as  familiAr  -with  Indian  affiors,  as  wiA  those  of  our 
country  towns.  When  aided,  too,  by  republican  France,  native 
princes  were  instigated  to  range  diemselves  under  one  imperial 
bamier,  to  overthrow  our  hard-earned  power,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  commercial  question;  and  with  the  possession  ctf  our 
colonies,  national  honour  and  interests  were  felt  to  be  at  stake. 
No  stronger  proofs  of  the  strength  of  the  meditated  coalition 
and  the  persevering  hostility  to  British  dominion  could  be 
shown,  after  the  success  attending  the  efforts  of  a  Clive  and 
Comwallis,  and  men  like  them,  to  repress  its  growing  power, 
and  maintain  an  attitude  which  should  command  respect. 

Thus,  although  it  was  the  object  of  Lord  Momington  to 
pursue  a  pacific  policy,  events  rendered  it  imperative  upon  htm 
not  only  to  follow  up  preceding  conquests,  but  to  extend  and 
consolidate  them.  By  a  series  of  judicious  measures  ably 
executed,  he  completely  foiled  the  secret  efforts  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  allies.  He  appeared  to  disregard  their  movements,  and 
left  it  open  to  the  last  moment  for  the  ruler  of  Mysore  to  break 
with  his  confederates,  Zemaun  Shah  and  the  Frendi,  and  ad- 
here to  the]  compact  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  accept  in 
1791.  Expostulations  being  useless,  his  next  step  was  to  im- 
press upon  the  enemy  by  his  military  preparations  a  sense  of 
British  power,  sufficient  to  shpw  the  policy  of  withdrawing  from 
the  league  while  there  was  yet  time. 

That  this  conciliatory  and  magnanimous  conduct,  by  giving 
moral  force  to  the  campaign,  and  admitting  of  extreme  and 
decided  measures  when  the  sword  was  once  drawn,  was  crowned 
with  signal  success,  appeared  by  the  results  of  the  war*  A 
reputation  for  moderation  and  good  faith  are  no  less  essential 
for  colonial  security  than  the  triumph  of  arms.  Both  were 
here  attained,  with  a  more  complete  and  ample  boundary 
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wlueh  enabled  British  India  to  bid  defiance  to  fatcae 
enemies. 

Never  fcnr  a  moment  deceived  bj  the  spedous  declarations  of 
the  Sultan^  ^^  whose  friendly  heart  was  disposed  to  pay  every 
r^ard  to  troth  and  justice^  and  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  concord  between  the  two  nations,"  Lord  Momington  judg- 
ing by  his  actions,  valued  his  professions  at  their  real  worth. 
Awsare  of  ti^  duplicity  of  his  character  and  of  the  blow  which 
was  preparing,  he  nevertheless  considered  it  right  to  state  the 
grounds  of  his  proceedings  before  he  declared  war;  and  in  the 
journal  of  the  secret  department  is  contained  an  able  expo- 
sition of  the  intrigues  and  bad  faith  of  Tippoo.  (12th  August.) 

^  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Seringapatam/'  it  says 
the  Sultan  has  received  the  most  uneqidvocal  proofs  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Company  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  all 
his  just  rights,  and  to  remove  every  cause  of  jealousy  which 
might  tend  to  interrupt  the  continuance  of  peace";  although  the 
servants  of  the  Company  in  India  had  not  been  ignorant  of  the 
implacable  sentiments  of  revenge  which  he  had  preserved  with- 
out abatement  since  the  hour  of  his  last  defeat.  He  having 
prepared  the  means  and  instruments  of  a  war  of  extermination 
against  us,  and  of  annihilating  our  empire,  the  present  is  not 
merely  the  case  of  an  injury  to  be  repaired,  but  of  the  public 
safety  to  be  secured  against  the  present  and  future  designs  of 
an  irreconcilable,  desperate,  and  treacherous  enemy." 

Here  a  decided  tone  is  adopted,  which  announces  the  extreme 
measures  intended  to  be  pursued.  In  the  words  of  his  illus- 
trious relative,  he  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  ^^  no  little 
war."  The  entire  correspondence,  and  every  extract  which 
appears  in  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  raise  the 
character  of  the  Governor-general  high  in  the  opinion  of  all 
judges  of  true  colonial  policy.  His  letters  contain  comprehen- 
rive  and  statesmanlike  views,  directed  by  sound  principles  and 
w^srnmft  of  government,  expressed  with  a  simplicity  and  energy 
of  language  seldom  met  with  in  the  state  compositions  of  the 
day.    The  limits  assigned  to  ibis  work,  and  to  the  commemo* 
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ntkm  of  liie  services  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoii,  will  peivut  us 
4o  give  few  ^tamples  of  these  admirable  compositioiiSy  or  in 
these  as  upon  other  points^  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  extent  .we 
could  have  wished^  of  the  excellent  compilation  of  the  great 
oommander's  despatches,  so  judiciously  enhucged  and  enridied 
with  his  private  letters  by  Lieutenant-colonel  6urwood« 

The  hostile  attitude  now  more  boldly  resumed  by  the 
Sultan,  fully  justified  the  severity  of  the  foregoing  strictures^ 
and  the  effective  measures  by  which  they  were  followed.  He 
had  leagued  with  our  most  formidable  enemy,  and  prepared  to 
invade  the  English  settlements.  He  had  applied  to  the  French 
Directory,  and,  with  a  powerful  army  encamped  under  his  ey^ 
sought  to  cloak  his  designs  under  the  most  specious  disguises. 
The  calm  wisdom  of  a  superior  mind,  forbearance  and  magna- 
nimity, were  opposed  to  practised  cunning  and  duplicity,  which  al«- 
most  invariably  recoil  upon  their  employer.  Superiority  of  moral 
strength,  and  upright  intentions,  render  us  more  than  a  match 
for  the  most  refined  treachery,  and  aU  the  littie  arts  of  commit 
diplomacy ;  for  the  truly  wise  and  powerful  march  direotly  to 
their  object.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Sultan's  diplomatic 
akirmishing  which  ushered  in  the  war  of  the  Mysore  ?  It  brought 
down  swift  destruction  upon  his  head,  in  one  bold  and  sudden 
attack  on  his  capital.  It  was  a  fate  which  he  had  provokedr^ 
a  measure  demanded  by  one  of  the  soundest  maxims  ot  war,  to 
deliberate  well  in  council,  to  be  prompt  and  rapid  in  action^*  .  . 

*  Tippoo  Sultan  had  desired  that  a  British  agent  might  be  sent  to  hiia. 
*'  Under  the  present  circumstances,"  replied  the  Governor-general,  "  to  send 
Major  Doveton  to  you,  could  not  be  attended  with  those  advantages  which 
would  have  resulted  from  his  mission  at  a  proper  season.  The  allies,  how* 
ever,  retaining  an  anxious  desire  to  effect  an  adjustment  with  you,  Lieutenant- 
general  Harris,  commander  of  the  British  troops,  has  been  empowered  to 
receive  any  embassy  which  you  shall  despatch  to  him.  He  will  also  authorize 
sncb  persons  as  he  may  think  proper,  to  concert,  in  communication  with  yout 
ambassadon,  a  new  treaty  of  friendship  with  yonr  highness,  fouaded  on  ancli 
conditions  as  appear  to  the  allies  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  est»> 
kdishment  of  a  secure  and  permanent  peace."  This  language  is  in  penfect 
abcordance  with  all  tlie  preceding  &cts  and  circumstances  whieh  led  to  the 
war.    The  Sultan  suddenly  broke  up  the  conferences  which  bad  commenced 
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•  It  is  always  inUiresting  to  be  made  skx^uainted  triltii  the  mot- 
ived assign^,  and  with  the  language  employed  by  one  or  more 
of  the  belligerents  upon  the  eve  of  a  last  appeal  to  arms.  These 
we  know;  and  the  next  objects  of  our  inquiry  are  their  relative 
strength,  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  thdr  distinctive  fea- 
tures, skill  and  courage.  The  enemy  whom  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  about  to  attack  was  not  an  army  of  natives  untutored  by 
[European  science — mere  hordes  who  fall  an  easy  prey  to  a 
small  well-disciplined  force.  The  Mysorean  infantry  and  ar« 
tillery  had  been  trained  under  French  tacticians ;  the  army  was, 
in  part,  officered  by  the  volunteers  of  that  nation,  and  French 
detachments  from  the  Mauritius  were  supplied  by  the  Direct 
tory. 

There  were  other  princes,  not  mere  leaders  of  predatory 
bands,  whose  alliance  with  him,  and  whose  confederated  power 
were  not  to  be  despised.  The  chief  Scindiah  had  an  army  of 
not  less  than  seventy*two  battalions,  organized  and  led  by 
]foench  officers  with  artillery,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  irregular  bodies  were  composed  of 
hafdy  mountaineers,  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue,  and  whose 
boldness  was  scarcely  to  be  checked  by  the  heaviest  fire.  The 
Miahratta  horse,  though  not  under  effective  discipUne,  were 
fcmnidable,  and  were  bound  like  the  chivalry  of  feudal  Europe, 
by  tenure  t)f  land,  to  attend  their  princes  in  the  field.  But  the 
most  numerous  body  were  the  volunteers,  consisting  of  adven<>' 
turers  who  could  find  no  settled  occupation,  and  were  inured 
from  early  life  to  the  various  modes  of  Indian  warfare.  Dis- 
cipline would  have  rendered  them  more  formidable;  as  it 
was,  they  could  skirmish,  join  in  the  attack  or  pursuit ;  surprise 

with  respect  to  the  districts  of  Amerah  and  Souliah,  and  interrapted  die 
intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  those  of  the  Company  on  their  respective 
frontiers.  On  die  9th  of  Januaiy,  1799,  the  Goveraor-general,  being  arrived  at 
-Favt  St.  Geor^,  notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstances  in  the 
conduct  of  Tippoe  Sultan,  renewed  with  increased  earnestness  the  express 
sioii  of  bis  lordship's  anxious  desire  to  despatch  an  ambassador  to  the  sultaoa. 
"^IJtspatcheg  of  iic  Duke  of  WcUmgbMt  by  lAattenant'Colonel  Otffwoodf 
?oL  L,  p.  18.  . 
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isolated  parties,  and,  when  least  expected,  charge  fiercely  upon 
die  enemy.  Sometimes  they  were  known  to  ride  up  to  t^e  very 
muzzles  of  the  guns ;  and  when  impelled  by  ungovernable  pas« 
sions,  no  exploit  is  deemed  too  bold  for  them.  They  fear  less 
for  themselves  than  for  their  horses,  from  which  they  derive 
subsistence,  rank,  wealth,  and  honour.  They  scour  across  im- 
mense tracts  with  incredible  activity,  levy  contributions  on  the 
peaceful  inhabitants,  and  every  where,  like  the  robber-knights 
of  the  middle  ages,  leave  marks  of  their  devastating  career. 
When  bearing  down  upon  a  broken  square  or  column ;  and, 
when  seen  at  a  distance  with  their  turbans  and  various  colotired 
dresses,  their  horses  richly  caparisoned,  with  their  gay  air  and 
lively  action,  they  have  a  wild  and  picturesque  appearance. 
Some  of  the  superior  class  are  mounted  on  strong  bony  horses ; 
those  of  the  lower  on  animals  so  very  inferior,  as  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  making  an  impression  upon  regular  troops.* 

In  this  mixed  character  lay  the  cause  of  their  weakness  and 
discomfiture ;  and  fewer  numbers,  with  stricter  discipline,  would 
have  proved  more  dangerous  to  the  British  power.  With  regard 
to  the  country  in  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  advan* 
tage  was  upon  the  side  of  the  native  powers,  tiie  roads  being 
generally  difficult  for  regular  bodies  of  troops,  and  not  un- 
frequently  impassable.  Broad  tracks  over  vast  and  level  plains ; 
narrow  defiles,  rocky  mountain-passes,  and  deep  jungles,  render 
ample  supplies,  patience,  caution,  and  prodigious  labour  in 
the  conveyance  of  baggage  and  heavy  artiUery,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

The  rivers  at  certain  seasons,  when  every  stream  becomes 
swollen  into  a  torrent^  present  no  less  serious  obstacles.  Forts 
and  castles  commanding  the  roads  and  passes  were  capable  of 
delaying,  if  not  arresting,  the  progress  of  an  enemy.     These 

*  Besides  the  large  and  small  horses^  they  haye,  like  as^  others  of  an  intei^ 
mediate  size.  Tlie  best  of  this  kind  are  highly-spirited  and  beautiful  crea« 
tures,  rising  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hands,  and  make  excellent  roadsters, 
and  are  used  for  travel  and  the  chase,  but  not  in  the  ^e\^—Shera'$  JliMtary 
Memoirs,  pp.  10,  15,  25. 
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were  mostly  built  of  solid  stone,  with  waUs  of  prodigious 
height;  and  it  required  considerable  time  to  reduce  them. 
The  trials  and  sufferings  of  a  pnriracted  campaign  in  such  a 
country  need  not  be  described.  They  are  not  the  result  only 
of  geographical  positiony  or  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  their 
effects  are  too  often  experienced  in  the  early  &te  of  those  ex- 
posed to  them.  Burning  suns^  sadden  changes — heat,  cold^ 
unwholesome  dews  and  wet,  try  the  strongest  constitution; 
while  long  mardies,  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  are  only  part 
of  the  soldier's  lot  during  an  active  campaign.  These  were  felt 
in  aU  their  severity  by  the  different  British  armies  in  the  pro- 
gress of  those  wars,  forced  upon  the  Company  by  French  in- 
trigues, and  the  ambition  of  native  princes  in  the  Camatic,  the 
Mysore,  and  the  Deccan,  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

The  previous  conquests  of  the  Company  had  been  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  much  blood  and  treasure ;  and  it  had  now 
again  to  enter  the  field  against  a  formidable  power,  prepared  for 
action,  and  supported  by  a  growing  confederacy.  The  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs^  were  invited  to  make  common  cause  against  us ; 
our  alliances  in  the  Deccan  were  threatened,  and  ZSemaun  Shah 
was  to  invade  our  territories  from  the  north.  The  court  of  the 
Peshwah  at  Poonah,  was  becoming  subservient  to  the  league; 
that  of  the  Nizam  to  French  agency;  while  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
was  no  less  secretly  hostile  than  was  Sdndiah ;  and  the  stem 
Holkar,  bent  only  upon  plunder,  hung  aloof,  hke  the  vulture, 
ready  to  join  the  rising  confederacy,  and  seize  the  quarry  when 
hunted  down  by  his  neighbours. 

Such  were,  the  foes  against  whom  the  Governor-general  re- 
solved to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  before  their  designs  were  ma- 
tured. He  had  prepared,  for  some  time,  the  armies  of  Coroman- 
del  and  Malabar;  strengthened  our  alliance  with  the  Nizam, 
and  succeeded  in  surprising  the  French  officers  in  his  command. 
So  promptly  were  the  troops  assembled  under  General  Harris, 
that  they  reached  Hyderabad  on  the  10th  of  October,  surrounded 
the  French  force,  and  disarmed  the  sepoys.    The  whole  affair 
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eonikMBted  wi£b  so  mudi  sjnrit  and  address,  as  to  oil  feftfi'* 
tte  liTetiest  marks  of  approbation  at  the  differottt  prasidencias, 
and  create  fredi  confidence  in  the  measures  of.  the  new  fjorem*^ 
ipent. 

Sfipt.  1798. — Meanwhile,  the  3Sd  regimoit,  which  had  been^ 
pkced  on  die  Madras  establishment,  was  encamped  at  WaUa^ 
jahbad,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  (General  Harris,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Yellore.  Daring  this  interval.  Colonel 
Wellesley  lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  its  disci{dine  and 
efficiency.  By  constant  attention,  he  had  rendered  it  one  of  the 
finest  corps  in  the  army ;  inured  it  to  die  rules  and  all  the  com«« 
bined  field  movements  requisite  for  an  Indian  campaign,  and  at 
the  same  time,  improved  the  health  and  appearance  of  the  men. 
His  system  of  supplying  the  bazaars — the  Indian  commissariat 
^*was  the  best  adapted  to  ensure  a  cheap  and  constant  ppovi^*' 
sion,  and  to  obviate  all  chance  of  peculation ;  and  so  highly  * 
were  his  merits  here  appreciated,  that  after  reading  the  reports 
of  the  departments,  the  commander-in-chief  published  a  gene>«' 
rai  order,  publicly  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  armng&L 
ments  which  Colonel  Wellesley  had  adopted.  He  had  been 
equally  attentive  to  what  he  considered  his  other  duties ;  in  ex*' 
tending  bis  information  both  military  and  political,  and  devoting ' 
the  hours  he  could  spare  from  society  and  the  exercise  of  his 
troops,  to  professional  studies  and  the  perusal  of  history. 

Iiord  Mornington  had  personally  superintended  the  prepare^ 
ii&Rs  at  Fort  St.  George,  whence  he  addressed  fresh  remon* 
strances  to  the  Sultan,  to  which  he  received  no  reply  (9th 
Jan.)*  within  the  period  from  the  expiration  of  which,  active 
hostilities  were  to  comnienoe. 

Upon  the  3d  of  February,  General  Harris  received  orders  to 
enter  tiie  Mysore  territOTy ;  but,  with  every,  exertion,  it  was 
fou|id  impractic^le  to  prepare  for  its  march  so  hu^e  a  fdrce^ 
exej^ding  20,000  men  $  of  whom,  2600  were  cavalry,  and  4300' 

*  .1%fte»  ▼Hfa  a  recapitulation  of  all  other  grievances,  are  to  be  found  im- 
bodted  in  the  subsequent  declaration  of  war. 
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lEm^p^mm,  before  Ae  llOi  of  ^  moBth.  It  ivH^jolaednMi  Ae 
l^ttl  by  tdbe  Bntiah  foroe  ia  the  service  of  the  Nimn^  atnoimt^ 
iog  t^BSfOO,  coimiaiided  by  laeutenantHx^ofliel  Ddrymple;  and 

the  contingent  furnished  by  the  Nizam  of  the  same  streng^ 
inducing  the  S^oys  under  British  officers,  led  by  Captain  Mai* 
colm,  and  a  body  of  native  cavahry  under  Captain  Walker. 
Tbese  had  reached  Chittoor  before  the  arrival  of  the  Madras 
army  from  VeU(»e.  The  Bombay  army,  imder  Lieutenant-ge« 
n^al  Stosrt)  was  ordered  to  co-operate  from  Malabar,  and 
inarched  from  Cananore;  (21st  Feb. ;)  while  information  of  these 
movemeats  was  sent  to  the  different  allied  courts,  and  to  the 
Britiab  admiral;  and  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  was  formally 
apnounced  throtngfaout  the  different  presidencies* 

The  Niaam's  force,  under  the  superintendence  of  Meer 
A&iiD,  was  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  dSd 
r^ment,  and  intrusted,  with  the  British  battalions,  to  the 
cosoBiaad  of  Colonel  Wellesley.  This  appointment  was  made 
at;, the  express  wish  of  the  Nizam's  minister,  as  well  as  of 
General  Harris,  and  was  ultimately  of  great  importance  in 
pDomoting  the  friendly  relations  between  the  government  and 
the  court  of  Hyderabad.  Upon  entering  the  field,  therefore. 
Colonel  Wellesley  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  respectable 
foyrce,  comi»rising  his  own  regiment,  several  British  bat* 
talions,  two  brigades  of  airtillery,  the  Nizam's  infantry  undev 
Ci^tain  Maleolm,  and  a  body  of  cavalry.  The  entire  army^ 
under  General  Harris,  consisted  of  upwards  of  30,000  men^ 
well  equipped,  amply  provided  with  every  necessary,  and  in 
aa  excellent  state  of  discipline ;  and  under  officers,  in  all  its 
departments,  distinguished  for  their  skill  and  ability.  A  finer 
Bxmy  never  took  the  field.  Along  the  western  line,  General 
Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  nearly  7000  men ;  there  was  a  force 
under  Colonel  Brown,  and  another  commanded  by  Colonri 
Beady  marchuig  upon  the  seat  <^  war  from  the  southern  dis* 
tricts  of  the  Camatic,  each  amounting  to  nearly  5000  men. 

The  oommander'^in-chief   was    invested  with    ameslricted 
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power^"*^  and  pitmded  witii  a  political  and  di^omatie  ocottmis^ 
Aoia,  o(  which  Colond  Wellesley  was  a  m«Bb«r;t  but  which 
was  not  entitled  to  act  ezoqpl  in  obedience  ti>the  orders  of  th^ 
general* 

Alter  the  different  armies  had  reeuTad  orders^  and  were  al- 
xeady  upon  their  marcfa^  there  arrived  a  letter  from  Tippoo 
Sultan^  (ISth  Feb.^)  to  which  the  reply  returned  by  the  Go- 
-mnor-general  expressed  a  sincere  regr^  that  the  friendly  in«- 
timation  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  Janoary  had 
produced  no  effect.  (22d.)  Hiis  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  from  the  government  and  its  allies^  tiie  Nisam  and 
the  Peshwah. 

It  was  evident,  by  preparations  upon  so  ^ctensive  a  scale, 
that  it  was  intended  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  My- 
sore. As  Uttle  as  possible  was  left  to  depend  upon  casualties, 
and  what  is  usually  termed  the  fortune  of  war*  Vigilant  su- 
perintendence and  provident  fcuresight^  had  prepared  materials 
for  a  brief  and  decided  campaign.  It  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1799;  and^  on  the  8th  of  March^  G^ieral  Hams 
erossed  the  frontier,  and  encamped  upon  the  territories  of  Tip- 
poo Sultan.  He  forwarded  the  Governor-general's  Idster, 
issued  a  declaration  of  war,  and  commenced  the  reduction  of 
some  of  the  forts.  Most  of  the  garrisons  abandoned  them 
without  resistance  as  the  allies  approached. 

Tippoo  also  passed  his  own  frontier,  and  advanced  boldly  in 

*  General,  afterwards  Sir  George  Harris^  was  an  excftOent  comBiander, 
and  early  distinguished  himself.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  clergyman,  aaxd 
was  educated  by  a  friend  of  his  father  for  the  army,  which  he  entered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war.  His  bravery  and  intelligence  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Morra ;  he  received  promotion,  and  more 
than  fulfilled  the  expectations  which  had  been  fonned  of  him«.  His  services 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  subsequently  in  our  Eastern  Colonies,  soon  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  at  length  he  succeeded  to  that  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  India. 

f  It  was  composed  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WeHesley,  Lieut.-col.  Barry 
Close^  Lieul^ol.  Agnew,  and  Captain  Malcolm ;  Captain  Macaulay,  secretary. 
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Ae  liope  of  eak&kg  off  tbe  wnoj  of  Bombay.  (March  6th«) 
He  took  up  a  position  so  dose  to  that  of  the  adTKioed  guards 
flkat  his  tents  might  easily  have  been  seen ;  bat,  from  the 
wooded  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  impossible  for  (General 
Stuart  to  ascertain  his  foormidable  numbers,  and  the  presence  of 
file  Saltan  himself*  The  British  force  consisted  of  four  bat* 
talions,  posted  near  Sedaseer,  under  Colonel  Montresor ;  other 
troops,  with  the  paork  of  artillery  and  provisions,  were  at  See« 
dapoor  and  Ahmootenar — ^the  first,  e^ht,  and  the  last,  twelve 
miles  in  die  rear*  There  were  thus  scarcely  two  thousand  men 
to  Sttstaki  the  attack ;  and  Tippoo  having  silently  penetrated 
tike  thidc  jimgle  in  front  of  the  British  position,  fell  upon  the 
single  brigade,  at  once  in  front  and  flank,  with  the  utmost  im« 
petuosity.  Though  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  the  native 
battalimis  defended  themselves  during  five  hours,  until  General 
Stuart  amved  with  a  reinforcement*  Still^the  contest  was  con- 
tinuad  with  obstinacy,  till  at  length  the  Sultan  drew  off  witih 
tile  loss  of  fifleai  hundred  men.  He  had  brought  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  into  action;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tine 
troops  engaged  upon  both  sides^  were  natives  of  Hindostan. 
The  Sultan  retired  to  his  camp  at  Periapatam,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  11th,  when  he  prepared  to  renew  his  attadcs 
upon  the  invaders* 

General  Harris  could  not  follow  up  with  celerity  the  corn^ 
bined  movement  up<m  Seringapatam ;  and  owing  to  his  heavy 
baggage  and  the  loss  of  buttocks,  he  was  obliged  to  make  fire* 
quent  halts  as  he  advanced.  He  reached  CankaneUi  only  on. 
the  21st,  and  on  the  next  day  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
two  tanks,  which  the  enemy  had  not  had  time  to  destroy  at 
Achel.  Clouds  of  horse  soon  showed  themselves  in  almost 
all  directions,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  even  burning  town» 
and  villages,  like  the  Russians,  to  stop  the  British  advance* 
Once  they  had  the  temerity  to  fall  upon  Colonel  Wellesley^s 
vear-guard,  consisting  of  a  company  of  sepoys.  About  twenty 
of  these  were  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  with  twenty-six 
others,  wounded,  before  the  enemy  could  be  effectually  repelled, 

E  2 
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And  die  anny  tiien  prooeeEded  witihoat  fresh  ennoyanoe  tos  nov^ 
tJhne.  Menaced  upon  all  sides,  it  was  Tippoo's  pdicy  to  attadk 
kis  enemies  in  detail,  to  ravage  their  line  of  march^  cut  off 
tbnr  ocHiToysy  and  take  them  at  every  advantage  he  could. 

Colonel  Wellesley's  force  in  particular,  forming  the  reserve, 
was  encumbered  with  heavy  baggage,  and  immense  numbers  o£ 
ineffective  hands ;  there  being  no  less  than  forty  thousand  brin- 
jerries,  with  numerous  attendants  attadied  to  the  pubtic  stores^ 
and  a  long  train  of  ordnance.  Having  been  disappointed  in 
hb  coup  de  main  in  this  quarter,  and  made  demonstrations  as 
if  to  oppose  General  Harris,  (March  11th,)  Tippoo  marched 
rapidly  to  cover  his  own  capital,  not  having  calculated  upon  the 
impediments  encountered  by  the  Madras  army,  against  which 
he  now  advanced  in  force* 

14th. — Some  four  thousand  horse  made  thdr  appearance 
within  sight  of  Bangalore;  but  after  reconnoilsring  pretty 
dosely,  upon  the  firing  of  a  few  shots,  withdrew.  It  was  on 
leaving  Bangalore,  by  the  south  road  leading  to  Seringapatan^ 
that  the  progress  of  the  army  became  very  difficult,  and  the 
native  contractors  appeared  to  exercise  all  their  ingenuity,  not- 
withstanding their  large  means  of  transport,  in  creating  fresh 
wants,  and  opposing  a  thousand  obstacles  to  every  advance — im« 
passible  to  all  arguments,  and  often  disregarding  even  threats 
and  punishments.  The  conduct  of  these  people  gave  Ck>lonel 
Wellesley  some  insight  into  the  native  character,  which  was  not 
lost  upon  him;  and,  in  his  future  expeditions,  he  was  emi« 
nmtly  successful  in  managing  his  brinjarries,  so  as  to  fill  the 
bazaars,  and  keep  up  an  ample  supply. 

During  the  toilsome  march  through  jungles  and  defiles  to 
Acheb,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  Sultanas  sudden  advance  on 
Allagoor.  (23d.)  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  posts  and  passes 
of  importance,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  cavalry  turned  from 
Acheb,  while  the  left  and  the  battering  train  advanced  to  that 
place.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  still  in  the  rear;  marched 
from  Cankanelli,  and  encamped  in  front  of  the  village  of  Alia* 
goor,  frpm  which  the  Sultan  retired.     He  withdrew  also  from 
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fheisitrong  be^ts  of  the  Maddoor^  wiHtout  offiBting  opposition) 
"  to  tBe  passage  of  the  allies.  But  on  tihe  27th  it  was  obseiveA 
Chat  he  bad  halted^  and  drawn  up  on  the  high  ground  beyond 
MallaveUy.  Thence  he  commenced  a  brisk  fire^  as  if  to  prevent 
the  army  from  encamping.  The  pickets  were  also  attacked ; 
fresh  troops  were  sent,  and  the  Sultan  appeared  resolved  to 
liA  a  general  engagement.  The  British^  under  General  Harris^ 
formed  the  right;  and  the  Nizam's  army,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Wellesley^  the  left.  In  deploying  into  line^  an  opening 
between  two  brigades  caught  the  eye  of  Tippoo  (scarcely  leaa 
quick  than  that  of  Hyder  Ali),  and  he  bore  down  upon  the 
space  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  He  could  make  no  impression^ 
whSe^  by  the  simultaneous  advance  of  the  British,  he  was 
himself  outflanked  upon  his  left.  Colonel  Wellesley  had  been 
Erected  to  carry  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  strongly  posted  on 
the  crest  of  a  rocky  ridge. 

His  plan  of  attack  having  been  communicated  to  Genefal 
Harris,  received  full  approbation,  and  General  Floyd  was 
idirccted  to  support  it.  The  Colonel  instantly  advanced  en  eche^ 
ion  of  battalions,  followed  by  tiiree  regiments  of  horse.  Aware 
of  the  emergency,  Tippoo  brought  down  a  column  of  two 
thousand  infantry,  (March  27th,)  which  moved  in  perfect  order 
upon  the  SSd  regiment,  when  that  corps,  reserving  its  fire>  re-* 
ceived  that  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  yards^ 
and  pressing  rapidly  on,  threw  in  a  close  fire,  and  charging 
with  the  bayonet,  put  the  entire  column  to  the  rout.  At  the 
same  moment,  General  Floyd,  falling  upon  them  with  his  ca^. 
valry,  completed  their  destruction,*  and  slew  great  numbers.  > 

The  Sultan's  troops  fought  with  courage  and  even  despera- 
tion, but  nothing  could  withstand  the  steadiness  and  discipline 
of  the  British,  and  the  result  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtfuJL 
The  enemy  suffered  severely,  but  the  loss  of  the  allies  waa  comt 

*  '^The  habit  of  enconateriiig  men  who  gave  tio  quarter,  caused  tl^ 
%itiih  dragoons  to  be  sayage  in  jthe  hot  moment  of  the  miiie.  Their  helmet^ 
iwrere  surmounted  by  thick  plumes  of  red  horsehair,  which  fell  over  their 
right  cheeks,  and  gave  them  a  stern  look."— 5»#r«^#  MUUaiy  Mefnoih,  p,  l2f& 
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paratrrely  trifling,  owing  to  the  rapid  advance  and  steady  eon* 
dnct  of  tiie  men.  Of  die  column  opposed  to  Ck)loiiel  Wdles* 
ley^  upwards  of  one  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  Ml^i; 
Uiat  corps,  as  well  as  the  squadron  of  horse  which  dialled  the 
European  brigade,  under  the  eye  of  tiie  Sultan,  haying  behaycd 
with  distinguished  gallantry. 

28th. — ^The  British  army,  having  moved  forward  to  Sosilay, 
passed  the  river  Cauvery  at  a  point  where  it  is  easily  forded, — a 
movement  wholly  unexpected  by  the  Sultan,  who  was  com- 
piled to  fall  back  upon  his  capital.     By  this  route,  the  anny 
arrived  before  Seringapatam  (April  5th)  within  a  week  after  iht 
battle  of  MaUavelly,  took  up  its  ground,  and  proceeded  to  inv^est 
the  place.    The  camp  fronted  the  west  face  of  the  fort;  a  line 
of  intrenchments  had  been  formed  extending  from  the  Dowlut 
Baug  to  the  Periapatam  bridge ;  and  between  these  works  and 
the  river,  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  were  encamped.    The  dis^ 
tance  between  the  fortress  and  the  camp  was  about  three  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  yards.     Looking  towards  the  east,  the  oamp 
rested  on  very  high  ground,  gradually  falling  as  it  approached 
the  left  jQank,  which  was  ^ubly  secured  by  an  aqueduct  and  by 
Hie  river.   This  aqueduct  took  an  easteriy  course  from  the  left;^ 
tin  it  came  vrithin  one  thousand  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  fort^ 
where  it  took  a  direction  towards  the  Sultaimpettah  Tope,  serv** 
ing  in  its  winding  course  as  a  strong  intrenchment;  while  some 
deep  ravines  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  afforded  protection  from 
sudden  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.    The  whole  encamps 
ment  occupied  a  safe  position ;  and  it  was  abundantiy  supplied 
with  every  requisite,  especially  with  excellent  water.    Within 
the  precincts  of  the  lines  there  were  not  less  than  five  large 
topes,  consisting  of  delicious  fruit  trees  —  besides  the  ridi 
cocoa,  with  the  tall  arica  and  the  graceful  bamboo.    It  was 
thus  abundantly  supplied  with  materials  at  hand  to  carry  on  the 
works,  and  was  at  once  free  from  surprise  and  the  necessity  of 
making  foraging  parties  for  wood,  water,  or  other  supplies. 

Here  the  last  desperate  stake  of  the  ruler  of  Mysore  was  to 
be  played  for  in  the  deadly  and  imminent  breach,  and  in  th^ 
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fierce  wfld  atorm  destined  to  deftrire  bun  at  OBCe  of  royalty 
and  life.  He  was  not  long  held  in  suspense :  the  deadly  war 
was  at  his  threshold;  its  progress  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  terrible^ 
more  like  &e  hurried  events  of  some  tale  of  ficticHi^  than  the 
slowly  gathering  calamities  of  real  life*  In  the  front  of  the 
British  positions  appeared  several  Tillages  and  rocky  eminenoas 
that  afforded  cover^  so  as  to  enable  the  enemy  to  throw  their 
rockets  among  the  tents. 

It  became  necessary^  for  the  perfect  security  of  the  campj 
tiiat  the  Tocket^men  and  their  supporters  should  be  driren  from 
their  posts.  With  this  Tiew^  a  divisicm  consisting  of  the  33d 
regiment,  and  a  native  battalion^  commanded  by  Coknel  Wd* 
lesley,  the  12th  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys^  with 
tilieirgunsy  under  lieutenant-colonel  Shawe^  were  ordered  to  be 
in  readiness  at  sunset.  (April  5  th.)  The  force  of  Colonel  Shaw« 
was  directed  to  attack  the  posts  at  the  aqueduct^  and  that  of 
Colond  Weliesley  to  make  a  diversion  at  the  same  time  by 
carrying  tiie  Sultaunpettah  Tope. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  first  letter  which  appears 
among  the  Indian  despatches,  addressed  to  General  Hanisi 
was  written;  and  it  showed  that  promptaiess  and  attention  to 
duty,  which  formed  so  early  a  feature  of  this  great  soldier's 
character. 

Colonel  Weliesley  had  not  been  informed  where  tiie  post  was 
to  be  established ;  and  he  therefore  requested  that  ^the  general 
would  meet  him  in  the  afternoon  in  front  of  the  lines,  and  show 
it  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  his  battalions  to  be  in 
readiness,  though,  upon  looking  at  the  Tope  as  he  passed  by,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  when  possession  should  be  got  of  the 
bank  of  the  nullah,  the  Tope,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  fal)^ 
as  the  latter  was  in  the  rear  of  the  former. 

The  two  divisions  moved  a  little  after  sunset.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  was  an  unfavourable  circumstance, 
and  it  might  even  have  led  to  disastrous  results.  Advancing 
briskly.  Colonel  Sliawe  made  himself  master  of  a  ruined  village, 
not  forty  yards  from  the  aqueduct.     At  the  same  instant^ 
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•Colonel  W^eaky  with  one  \ring  of  the  33d  regiment^  aMadked 
the  Tope;  but,  on  enterii^  it,  was  assailed  on  every  side  by  a 
severe  fife,  consisting  both  of  musketry  and  <tf  todcets.  Every 
ftong  was  in  favour  of  t&e  party  attadcedr— 4iie  badness  of  the 
ground,  the  uncertainty  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  the  ex^ 
treme  vivacity  of  the  fire ;  all  which  determined  Colonel  Wei* 
lesley  not  to  press  on,  but  to  confine  the  operations  to  a 
simple  diversion  in  favour  of  Colonel  Shawe^s  object  of  securing 
the  aqueduct  He  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  withdrawing,  and 
leaving  the  prosecution  of  the  affair  to  a  more  seasonable  time. 
Such  is  frequentiy  observed  to  be  the  result  of  a  night  attadc ; 
and  we  learn  from  the  private  diary  of  General  Harris,  the 
commander-in-chief,  that,  in  his  own  words,  ''he  remained 
under  great  anxiety  until  near  twelve  at  night,  from  the  fear  that 
our  troops  had  fired  upon  each  other/'  Colonel  Shawe  very 
0oon  reported  himself  in  possession  of  the  post ;  and  as  he  bad 
previously  sent  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  two  native 
battalions,  the  commander-in-chief,  when  a  second  firing  com-« 
menced,  became  justiy  apprehensive  that  in  the  dark  they  had 
mistaken  each  other.  It  proved  that  all  the  firing  wtB  froni 
the  enemy,  his  majesty's  12th  regiment  having  scarcely  fired  a 
shot  during  the  whole  night. 

Towards  midnight  Colonel  Wellesley  entered  the  comman** 
der-in-chiefs  tent,  in  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  to  inform  him 
that  he  had*  not  carried  the  Tope.  This  partial  fiailure  was 
properly  looked  upon  by  the  general  as  one  of  those  accidents 
which  in  war,  above  all  things,  must  often  unavoidably  occur ; 
and  that  he  considered  it  in  this  light,  his  previous  apprehen* 
sion,  and  his  own  subsequent  declaration,  afford  the  most 
convincing  evidence,  and  acquit  Colonel  Wellesley  of  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  want  of  zeal  or  good  conduct  in  this 
momentary  reverse. 

'  It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  letter,  that  the  Colonel  had  hi^ 
doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  Sultaunpettah  at  all,  as 
the  attainment  of  the  bank  of  the  nullah,  which  was  Shawe's  ob** 
ject,  would  in  itself  throw  the  Tope  into  his  power.    It  proved 
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KhttttteSSdy-mth 'which  he  attadted^  got  into  Mnfosi6il  tmder^ 
teitific  £re  in  the  dark ;  a  circmnstaiiee  whiob^  in  the  iroj^s  of 
tbe  gteneraI4n^hief,  '^  was  a  great  pity,  as  it  muBt  have  been 
very  unpieasant  to  Colonel  Wellesley ;  but  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  blame.  Altogether,  circumstances  considered/'  he 
adds,  ^' we  got  off  very  well."  General  Bairdalso  missed  his 
road  in  retoming  from  an  expedition  at  the  same  time; 
^^  althongh,*'  he  conchides,  *^he  should  have  thought  it  impos- 
nble,  so  that  no  wonder  night  attacks  so  often  foil.'^^ 

After  the  firing  had  ceased.  Colonel  Wellesley  retired  to  his 
tent,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  report.t  Colonel  Shawe  still 
held  the  village,  notwithstanding  he  was  very  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  enemy's  fire  from  the  aqueduct,  which  had  received 
Doiraiderable  reinforcements.  It  was  imperative,  therefore,  for 
the  security  of  the  camp,  and  the  support  of  Colonel  Shawe,  that 
&ci  Tope  should  be  carried.  A  new  disposition  was  made  to 
drive  in  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  outposts,  extending  from  th^ 
liver  Cauvery  to  the  Tope.  With  this  view.  General  Harris 
ordered  three  simultaneous  attacks  to  be  conducted  by  Co* 
lonel  Wellesley,  under  cover  of  some  guns.  At  nine  in  the 
monrnig  the  Colonel  again  advanced  on  the  Tope  with  the 
Scotch  brigade,  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  four  guns,  in 
addi^on  to  his  former  force,  and  the  point  was  soon  carried. 
He  had  detached  some  parties  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  and 
thus  threw  them  into  complete  confusion,  j:    Seizing  the  &vour* 


♦  The  Private  Diary  of  the  late  General  Harris.    Despatches,  &c. 

■f*  The  same. 

$  It  18  almoBt  needless,  after  the  very  able  exposition  of  the  real  circum*- 
stances  of  the  affair  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  and  his  reply  to  some  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Hook  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  late  General  Sir  David  Baird,** 
to  allude  to  such  insinuations  as  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  failure  of 
the  night  attack.  With  the  best  intentions  of  stating  only  the  truth,  it  h 
v«iy  probable  that  Mr.'Hodc,  not  having  had  access  to  the  inforination  now 
before  the  author,  may  have  been  misled.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  again  so- 
lected  as  the  most  approved  officer  for  the  purpose,  to  carry  the  Sultaunpettah 
Tope,  and  being  daylight,  he  conducted  the  attack,  and  carried  the  post  hi 
ftencet  tapid  aad-briUiaDl;  maoner.  .     ^^ 
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able  moment,  Cokxiel  Shawe  also  rushed  upon  the  enemy  bom 
the  rained  "nllage^  and  they  were  driren  with  equal  predpit^ 
tion  by  Colonel  Wallace  from  a  vilUige  on  the  right  flaak. 

The  success  was  complete;  and  Colonel  Barry  CSoae,  who 
had  joined  Colonel  Wellesley  on  this  occasion^  eager  to  an- 
noimce  the  gallant  manner  in  which  the  movement  had  been 
executed  by  his  friend^  was  the  first  to  enter  the  general-in<» 
diiePs  toity  informing  him  that  '^it  had  been  done  in  high  style, 
and  without  loss."  The  positions  thus  obtained  were  imme- 
£ately  occupied;  and  a  strong  connected  line  of  posts^  ex- 
tending from  the  Cauvery  to  the  village  of  Sultaunpettsh,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  was  made  secure*  A  complete  line  of  cour- 
travallation,  by  means  of  the  aqueduct,  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  fortress  and  from  the  line  of  attadc,  was  an  advan^ 
tage  which  soon  brought  this  eventful  siege  to  its  dose. 

Indeed,  it  was  now  carried  on  with  the  utmost  gallantry  and 
perseverance,  and  the  defence  was  resolute  and  desperate* 
General  Harris  himself  conducted  the  entire  details ;  while  the 
letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Colonel  Wdlesley  are  a 
proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  judgment  of  die  latter^ 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  Colonel  proposed  an  arrangement  q£ 
posts  on  his  right  and  rear,  whidi  should  protect  Meer  AUum^ 
Ihe  brinjarries,  the  park,  and  the  cavalry,  from  attempts  of  the 
horse  and  rodcets,  calculated  greatly  to  annoy  them.  After 
writing  to  the  general,  he  went  out  to  see  what  support  he  could 
give  to  his  post — ^so  ably  carried — ^at  Sultaunpettah,  and  sent  a 
further  report  on  his  return.  Upon  the  7th  he  suggested  a 
reduction  of  the  guards  for  the  outposts;  there  not  being  men 
enough,  between  foraging  parties  and  outlying  pidcets,  to  give 
the  usual  relief.  He  requested  the  general  to  meet  him,  as  he 
had  expressed  a  wish,  to  inspect  them  in  the  afternoon  at  any 
hour  he  should  please  to  appoint ;  adding,  that  he  could  show 
him  a  situation  where  two  embrasures  might  be  opened  on  the 
bank  of  the  nullah  with  advantage^  and  render  his  post  still 
more  secure. 

The  same  afternoon,  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse  passed 
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round  by  Oolonel  Wellealey's  nf^t,  and  the  rear  of  the  geaerali- 
in^chief.  Hacf  kept  clear  of  the  pickets,  being  merely  a  reooBr 
noitring  party,  attended  only  by  straggling  footmen.  He  sent 
word  ako  that  the  foragers  wore  coming  in  well  loaded,  and  that 
he  had  ordered  the  battalion  to  stay  where  it  was,  ready  to  turn 
out,  but  (as  battalions  were  now  scarce  articles)  not  to  move  till 
further  orders.  Keeping  his  eye  on  the  body  of  cavalry  that 
had  passed  his  right,  which  appeared  to  him  more  like  a  line  of 
march,  than  intended  for  a  coup  de  main,  he  observed  it,  after 
inclining  to  the  left,  again  wheel  round  by  his  right;  and 
ofdered  the  battalion,  already  mentioned,  to  advance  on  the  high 
road.  This  movement  was  to  protect  the  foragers  coming  in, 
as  well  as  Ishe  rear  of  the  camp,  should  the  enemy  be  inclined 
to  molest  it ;  but  on  seeing  our  advance  it  forthwith  disap- 
peared. A  brigade  being  ordered  to  take  up  ground,  with  four 
field-pieces,  bearing  upon  At  same  road,  it  was  the  ColonePs 
next  oljgect  to  examine  the  position,  and  ascertain  whether  the 
gans  were  suffident  for  tiie  purpose. 

Ever  active  in  his  inspections  and  in  his  reports,  of  whidi 
last  it  appears  that  he  sometimes  made  no  less  than  seven  or 
eight  on  the  same  day,  he  observed  that  a  body  of  inSemtry, 
with  guns,  had  followed  the  cavalry  in  the  same  direction.  He 
announced  to  the  general  his  perfect  preparation  against  any 
ottadk,  wh^er  made  by  xught  or  by  day,  upon  his  flank  of 
the  line;  adding,  with  his  peculiar  prescience,  ^^if  he  does 
attack  us  here,  he  will  probably  attack  the  outposts  at  the  same 
time ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  must  depend  upon  your  line  for  the 
support  of  our  posts.'' 

The  siege  being  now  pressed  with  vigour,  new  proposals  were 
repeatedly  sent  to  head*quarter$  by  the  Sultan ;  but  the  ad- 
vanced season,  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  provisions,  made 
delay  dangerous ;  while  an  additional  reason  for  pressing  the 
works  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Governor-general, 
and  express^  in  his  letters  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Fresh 
drcumstances  arose,  which  disposed  him  to  think  that  if  the 
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course  of  the  war  should  farour  the  attempft,  it  vrotM  be  priv 
dent  and  justifiable  entirely  to  overthrow  the  power  of  l%>pooi 
(23d  April.)  Accordingly^  he  signified  his  wish  to  GeMi^ 
Harris^  that  the  resources  of  the  Sultan  should  be  reduced'  to 
Ae  very  lowest  state^  and  even  utterly  destroyed^  if  the  eventd 
of  the  war  should  furnish  the  opportunity* 

It  was  doubtless  the  knowledge^  or^  at  all  events^  the  appre^ 
hension  of  these  facts^  which  led  to  the  desperate  character  of 
l^ppoo's  movements^  and  subsequent  defence  of  his  capital* 
The  victim  of  his  own  impolicy  and  ambition^  he  saw  thf^ 
his  destruction  was  aimed  at  and  had  become  inevitable* 
There  was  no  shrinking  from  the  sentence  that  had  gone  fordi 
against  him^  and  all  that  was  left  him  was  to  die  manfully^  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand.  Hence^  like  one  of  his  own  royal  tigers^ 
he  turned  so  fiercely  upon  his  pursuers.  With  a  column  of 
6000  infantry^  joined  to  Lally's  corps  of  Frenchmen^  he  madtf 
more  than  one  fiirious  sortie,  especially  against  the  Bombay 
army.  Though  repeatedly  driven  in,  he  as  resolutely  renewed 
his  efforts,  and  sometimes  with  a  loss  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
men  upon  a  single  sally. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  t6 
cEslodge  the  enemy  from  some  intrenchments  behind  the  bank 
of  a  water-course,  within  380  yards  of  the  fortress.  To  effect 
this  required  a  series  of  well-conducted  attacks,  which  were  in- 
trusted to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  on  that  day  commanded  in 
the  trenches.  (April  26th.)  The  resistance  was  extremely  ob« 
stinate,  and  it  was  only  by  the  well-timed  siq>port  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  continual  reinforcements,  that  point  after  point 
(each  inch  of  ground  being  disputed)  of  these  strong  in- 
trenchments was  carried.  The  success  was  complete;  but 
the  loss,  both  of  native  and  British  troops,  was  very  consid^^ 
able. 

30th. — ^The  city  was  now  closely  invested, — all  the  resources  of 
tiie  besieging  army,  and  the  most  active  duties  of  all  ranks,  were 
called  forth  to  accomplish  this  object,  while  the  season  admitted 
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of -it.  (May  2dL)  Colonel  Wellesley  was  incessant  in  his  atten^ 
tion  to  the  details  necessary  for  the  last  stniggLe;  it  being 
idieady  decided  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.* 

But  as  fast  as  breaches  were  made^  they  were  filled  up  in  the 
night  with  gabions^  notwithstanding  the  severe  fire  kept  up 
against  the  enemy.  ^^  We  did  all  our  work  last  night/'  he  ob* 
serves ;  ^  looked  for  the  ford^  and  Lieutenant  Lalor  crossed 
over  to  the  glacis  on  the  left  of  the  beach.  He  found  the  wall 
seven  feet  highj  and  the  water  fourteen  inches  deep.  It  is  in  no 
part  more  so^  and  the  passage  by  no  means  difficult  Several 
other  officers  crossed  by  different  routes^  but  none  went  so  £ur 
as  Lieutenant  Lalor.  All  agree  in  the  practicability  of  crossiog 
witb  troops/'t 

The  breaching  battery^  on  the  morning  of  the  30th^  was 
opened  on  the  bastion.  Upon  the  2d  of  May  another  battery 
yfBs  established,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  played  upon 
the  curtain  to  its  right.  Both,  with  the  supporting  batteries, 
kept  up  a  terrific  cannonade,  the  thunder  of  which  reverberated 
k>udly  among  the  hills,  and  seemed  to  shake  both  the  foartress 
and  the  camp,  as  the  shock  fell  heavily  upon  the  waUs ;  andj 
aa  if  to  render  the  effect  complete,  as  described  by  an  eye- 
witness, a  magazine  of  rockets  suddenly  blew  up  in  the  fort, 

*  **  The  fort  or  city  of  Seringptpatam  is  situated  on  a  small  island  formed  by 
the  river  Cauveiy,  which,  breaking  against  the  rocky  bank,  disparts  its  streams 
into  separate  but  wide  channels ;  the  waters  flow  sluggbhly  along,  till  they 
meet  about  three  miles  below. 

**  The  city  is  built  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  arms  of  the  river,  at  that  point, 
embrace  the  walk.  Tlie  island  has  a  naked,  dreary,  appearance,  and  is  about 
a  mile  in  width,  below  the  city.  The  place  is  fortified  in  the  old  Indian 
fiishion.  Obstacles  are  clumsily  multiplied ;  and,  especially  at  the  south-west 
angle,  wall  rises  above  wall  in  complicated  obstruction.  Many  of  the 
baetions  are  square,  but  there  are  a  few  of  the  regular  European  form ;  they 
are  connected,  however,  by  walls,  lon^  lofty,  and  straight,  afler  the  manner  of 
the  Hindoos. 

^  The  north-western  angle  was  tliat  selected  by  the  general  as  the  point  of 
atOack ;  die  river  at  that  season  was  bw,  its  bed  wide,  and  filled  with  rocks 
and  fragments  of  graaite." — Sherc/s  MUUary  Memwn, 

t  Gurwood's  Despatches,  vol.  i. 
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tending  the  fiery  dematKtkm  ht  and  wide.  Volumes  ci  flames^ 
bursting  mth  the  loud  crasl^  pieroed  high  into  the  sky,  instantly 
illuminating  the  before  darkened  hearens,  and  shooting  their 
forked  lightnings  throi^h  the  war-clouded  air** 

Upon  the  Sd  of  May  a  practicable  breach  was  at  length 
announced^  in  the  fausse  braife  waU^  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
3d»  the  main  rampart  became  a  heap,  presenting  only  a  yawning 
fuin.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  troops  destined  for  the 
storm  were  placed  in  the  trenches  before  daylight,  and  all  con- 
tinued silent  for  some  time  within  the  city.  The  hour  fixed 
upon  for  the  assault  was  during  that  sultry,  overpowering  heat 
of  the  afternoon,  when  repose  becomes  almost  a  necessity,  and 
that  extreme  lassitude,  peculiar  to  the  climate,  creeps  over  all 
the  senses.f 

Scaling-ladders  and  all  other  materials  for  the  assault  had 
been  early  provided;  the  heat  became  intense,  a  slumbrous 
silence  hung  upon  the  massy  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  a  still- 
ness no  less  awful  was  preserved  in  the  trenche84  *  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  the  brave  Sir  David  Baird,§  addressing  the 
men  he  was  about  to  lead  to  the  storm^  cried  out,  ^^  Now,  my 

*  A  city  in  India  besieged,  presents  ni^t  after  night  a  sublime  spectacle 
to  the  besiegers,  from  the  large  and  frequent  use  made  by  Indians  of  blue 
lights,  and  other  fireworks,  besides  rockets,  which  are  thrown  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  are  very  troublesome  and  destmctiTe. — Sherei'g  JH^kiary  Memoirs. 

f  Hot,  panting,  breathless  for  the  signal,  men  from  the  iar  north  and  west 
that  had  left  their  thresholds  at  home  fair,  flaxen-headed  youths,  lay  by  their 
native  comrades,  looking  up  to  the  fierce  sun,  and  wellnigh  as  swart  as  they. 
— Skerer^s  HiiSUay  Memoirt, 

i  It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  troops  in  the  fortress  would  be 
kast  prepared  to  resist ; — the  experience  of  former  wars,  and  especially  of 
that  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  haying  proved  that  the  enemy  was  always  found 
more  watchful  and  alert,  than  in  the  heat  of  day. — Gurwood^i  Detpatchet. 

$  The  honour  of  taking  Seringapatam  was  justly  confided  to  the  valour 
and  intelligence  of  that  distinguished  soldier.  He  led  to  the  storm  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  British,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  native  troops  ;  and 
surely  had  any  degree  of  jealousy,  ill-will,  or  any  other  little  and  unworthy 
motives  influenced  a  soldier  like  Harris,  in  favour  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  or 
the  latter  in  his  feelings  towards  Baird,  so  signal  a  mark  of  confidence  and 
such  responsibility  would  hardly  have  been  reposed  in  him. 
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heme  f efloirs^  follow  me^  and  prove  yourselves  worthy  the  name 
of  British,  soldiers  P'  A  sudden  rash  firom  the  trenches  broke 
the  pervading  calm;  it  was  that  of  the  forlorn  hope  as  it 
hastened  fbrwaacd  to  op&a.  the  way^  followed  with  equal  alacrity 
hy  the  columns  destined  for  its  support.  The  width  and  rocky 
dmnndi  of  the  Caavery^  its  exposure  to  a  hot  fire,  the  imperfect 
breach,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  courage  and 
skill  of  its  defenders,  presented  obstacles  such  as  only  the  force 
and  courage  of  his  men  could  have  justified  an  able  commandor 
in  attempting  to  overcome.  But,  regardless  of  a  tremendous 
fire,  the  troops,  rushing  through  the  bed  of  the  river,  reached 
ib»  <qppo8ite  bank,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  British 
edburs  were  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  breach.*  In  a  few 
nore,  it  was  thrcoaged  with  men,  who,  filing  off  right  and 
l^t,  by  Greneral  Baird*s  directions,  entered  upon  the  ramparts.^ 
In  £act,  the  fortress  was  won.  Meantime,  Tippoo  Sultan  had 
displayed  greater  valour  and  resolution  than  skill.  He  had 
n^lected  to  cut  a  trench  so  as  to  insulate  the  angle  of  the  fort 
ua  which  the  breach  had  been  effected,  and  the  ramparts  were 
soon  cleared. 

That  morning  he  had  risen  early,  as  usual,  and  went  to  visit 
&e  outer  rampart,  from  which  he  could  observe  what  was  pass* 
ing  on  both  sides.    There  he  remained  till  noon,  when  he  took 


*  The  forlorn  hope  wa3  led  by  a  sergeant  of  the  name  of  Graham.  He  was 
tiie  first  to  mount  the  breach,  when,  having  given  three  cheers,  he  shouted, 
"  Success  to  JLieatenant  Graham  l*'  alluding  to  his  commission,  should  he  sur^ 
vive.  He  led  on  his  men,  and  on  reaching  the  rampart,  struck  the  colour 
staff*  in  it,  exclaiming.  **Tll  show  them  the  British  flag  V  but  at  the  same 
Instant  was  shot  through  the  head. 

Lieatenant-cokmel  Dunlop  petformed  also  astonishing  feats  df  valour.  He 
engaged  In  a  personal  contest  with  one  of  Tippoo's  sirdars,  who  made  a  des- 
perate defence,  but  whom  he  mortally  wounded,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a 
desperate  cut  in  the  wrist,  which  did  not  prevent  his  reaching  the  top  of  the 
breach,  where  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood.  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  Lieutenant  Hill, 
804  lieutenant  Lawrence,  were  also  among  those  who  so  gallantly  carried  the 
place. 
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bis  customary  repast  under  a  pandal  or  awning.  Having  left  strict 
prders  with  Meer  Goflar,  a  favourite  officer^  to  keep  a  strict  guar^^ 
he  had  scarcely  left  the  spot  before  he  was  informed  that  Meet 
Goffar  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  "Well/*  he  replied,  *'Me^ 
Gofiar  was  never  afraid  of  death ;"  and  directing  his  attendants 
to  load  his  carbines,  he  instantly  ordered  the  troops  under  arms. 
Hastening  towards  the  breach,  he  met  his  troops  in  flight,  and 
saw  the  van  of  the  assailants  scaling  the  walls.  He  tried  to 
rally  the  fugitives,  both  by  his  voice  and  example,  repeatedly 
firing  on  the  troops  as  they  mounted  the  breach.  Almost 
alone,  he  retreated  to  the  north  ramparts,  where,  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  his  bravest  troops,  he  continued  to  dispute  the  tra- 
verses one  after  another,  assisted  by  the  enfilading  fire  from  the 
inner  walls.  The  assailants  were  compelled  to  halt,  until  th^ 
12th,  crossing  the  inner  ditch,  took  him  in  flank;  and  he 
retreated,  fighting,  towards  the  gate  of  the  inner  fort.  Here  he 
mounted  his  horse ;  and  the  British  pressing  on,  he  made  for 
the  gate,  followed  by  his  palanquin,  and  a  number  of  ofiicers 
and  troops.  Here  he  received  a  musket- ball  in  the  right  side^ 
but  still  kept  his  seat  till  he  was  stopped  half-way  through  th^ 
arch,  where  he  was  struck  by  a  second  ball,  close  to  the 
other.  His  horse  being  also  wounded  sunk  imder  him,  and  his 
turban  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  raised  up  by  his  officers, 
now  fast  falling  around  him,  and  placed  in  his  palanquin,  where 
he  lay  exhausted;  till  the  Europeans  rushing  in,  one  of  the 
soldiers  seized  the  Sultan's  sword-belt,  which  was  very  rich,  and 
attempted  to  pull  it  off.  Roused  at  the  indignity,  the  offended 
monarch  made  a  cut  at  the  soldier,  whom  he  wounded  in  the 
knee,  and  at  the  same  instant  was  himself  shot  through  the 
head.  He  instantly  expired,  where  he  lay,  surrounded  by 
heaps  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Major  Allan  was  the  first  to  summon  the  palace,  which  sur- 
re^nd^red  after  a  brief  parley ;  General  Baird  was  already  at  it3 
{i^s.    The  sons  of  Tippoo  were  brought  into  his  presence  ;* 

c. :    ,  #  Twoyouths>  from  fifteen  to  serenteen  years  of  age. 
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terror  was  impressed  upon  their  features ;  and  they  had  not  yet 
heard  of  their  father's  death.     They  knew  the  sufferings  which 
Greneral  Baird^^  when  a  prisoner^  had  undergone,  and  that  several 
Europeans  taken  during  the  siege,  had  been  put  to  death. 
Tet  the  just  indignation  of  their  conqueror,  gave  way  to  milder 
feelings  as  he  beheld  them  trembling  before  him,  with  their 
eyes  bent  in  tears  upon  the  ground.     He  at  once  soothed  their 
fearsj  assured  them  of  their  safety,  and  bade  them  rely  on  the 
promises  of  protection  which  he  had  given.      General  Baird 
now  proceeded  to  the  northern  gateway,  where  he  was  informed 
that  the  Sultan  had  fallen.   When  the  body  was  first  recognised 
amidst  heaps  of  slain,  the  eyes  were  open  and  it  was  so  warm^ 
that  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  was  already  on  the  spot,  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  did  not  still  breathe;  his  countenance  was  no 
way  disturbed^  but  wore  an  appearance  of  fearless  calm.     His 
turban,  jacket,  and  sword-belt  were  gone ;  and  an  officer  who 
was  present,  with  the  leave  of  General  Baird,  tore  off  from 
his  right  arm  the  talisman,  which   contained,   sewed  up  in 
pieces   of  fine  flowered  silk,  an  amulet,  and   some  magical 
characters  written  iii  Arabic  and  Persian.    The  body  was  placed 
in  the  palanquin,  and  conveyed  to  the  court  of  the  palace— 
whence  he  had  only  that  morning  issued — still  the  Sultan  of 
t^e  Mysore. 

General  Baird  having  expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved^ 
Colonel  Wellesley  being  next  upon  the  roster,  was  ordered  the 
same  night  to  take  command  of  the  fortress.  He  ordered  pre- 
parations to  be  made  for  the  Sultan's  funeral,  and  permitted 
the  principal  Cauzee,  as  was  customary,  to  superintend.  He 
also  gave  directions  that  four  flank  companies  of  Europeans 
should  attend,  and  that  minute  guns  should  be  fired  during  the 
interval — ^intending  to  show  due  honour  to  the  remains  of  a 
brave  soldier.  Tet  such  was  the  terror  at  first  inspired  by 
the  dreadful  storm,  and  the  presence  of  the  injured  Baird^ 
who  it  was  feared  might  take  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
oppressed   htm,  that  the  Prince  Abdul  Khalie  was  afraid  to 

VOL.  I.  F 
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accept  of  these  mftrks  'of  lionoiir^  till  eQaom&eed  o£  the  real 
intent. 

We  find  that  the  first  ise  made  by  Cdonel  Wdesley  of 
Ins  power  as  oommand«  of  Sering^patam,  was  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants^  to  administer  strict  justice^  and  parerent  every  kind 
of  excess.  He  went  himself  into  the  bonaes  of  the  principal 
inhabitants^  and  established  safegoards;  and  all  classes  soon 
felt  a  general  confidence  in  his  meajrares.  The  inhabitants  and 
the  country  people,  who  had  fled  on  all  sides,  retismed  into  the 
town,  the  nsual  ayocations  were  resumed,  the  bassaars  were 
again  stored,  and  it  was  declared  by  an  eyewitness,  that  three 
days  afte  the  storm  the  leading  streets  were  so  crowded  as  to 
be  almost  impassable,  presenting  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
fiur  than  of  a  newly-captured  town. 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  commander-in-chief.  Colonel 
Wdlesley  describes  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend in  preserving  due  order  and  respect  for  the  laws,  and  the 
necessity  there  was  for  hanging  some  of  the  plunderers  by  way 
of  example.  He  also  notices  the  judidoua  conduct  of  General 
Baird,  in  havings  previous  to  his  arrival,  given  the  treasure  in 
charge  to  the  prize  agents.*  For  a  few  days,  the  new  governor 
considered  it  advisable  that  the  officers  of  the  army  should  sus- 
pend the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  and  that  none  but  those 
on  duty  should  come  into  the  town.  It. would  increase  the 
confusion  and  terror  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  till  both  subsided, 
it  could  not  be  expected  tiiat  they  would  return  to  their 
habitations. 

Having  buried  the  dead,  established  peace,  and  given  orders 
as  to  the  treasure^  it  became  his  next  consideration  to  obtain  a 
permanent  garrison^  so  as  to  permit  him  to  discharge  his  duties 

*  *'  There  are  some  tigers  here,"  adds  the  Colonel  m  a  postscript,  "  which 
I  wish  Meer  Allum  would  send  for,  or  else  I  must  give  orders  to  have  tliem 
shot,  as  there  is  no  food  for  them,  and  nobody  to  attend  to  them,  and  they 
are  getting  violent.'' 
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as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  final  regulation 
and  the  details  of  the  new  conquest  The  removal  of  the 
£Eimilies  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan^  had  become  indis- 
pensable^ by  the  policy  of  restoring  to  their  throne  the  children 
of  the  former  dynasty.  In  removing  the  fallen  princes  from 
Seringapatam  to  the  Camatic,  Colonel  Wellesley^  as  we  shall 
show^  adopted  such  precautions^  as  completely  to  obviate  the 
apprehension  of  commotion  or  escape. 


I  ■ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

(1800  to  1805.) 

The  Siiltao'i  leraglio  and  treasury — Delicate  questions — Displeasure  oF  the 
OoveraoT-general — Appointment  to  command  the  troops — Letters — Ciril 
duties— Solid itjr  of  bis  views — Active  service — Expedition  against  Dhoon- 
diali — Success  of  the  campaign — Civil  goverament — Exertions  of  Colonel 
Wellesley — Visits  different  places  in  the  Mysore — Correspondence  witli  his 
friends — Playful  turn  of  mind — Strict  attention  to  orders — Confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  Governor-general — Projected  expedition  to  Batavi»— 
Command  in  the  Mysore — Correspondence  with  the  Governoi-general  and 
witliLord  Clive — Suggestions  and  plans  for  the  new  expedition — Ardour  in 
the  public  service — Acts  on  his  own  responaihility — Incurs  the  displeasure 
of  the  Gofemor-^eneral — General  Baird — Colonel  Wellesley's  vindication 
— Correspondence  with  his  brothers — His  affectionate  di^MMtion— His 
candour  and  frankness — High  sense  of  honour  and  justice — A2Uir  of 
General  Baird— Illness  of  Colonel  Wellesley— Return  to  Mysore — Mili- 
tary chiefs— Anecdotes — Active  campaign  —  Successes — Pursuit  of  the 
rebel  chieb  —  Skilful  combinations  —  Restoration  of  the  Peshwah  — 
Diplomatic  skill — Justice  and  humanity — Active  war — Comprehension 
and  vigour  of  mind — His  victories  in  the  Deccan — Assaye — Anecdotes- 
Army  of  G^ieral  Lake — Estimable  conduct — Private  benefactions — Gene- 
rosity—Effectof  his  example  on  his  contemporaries — Powers  of  observa- 
tion— Suffers  from  long  field  service — Interferes  in  behalf  of  the  van- 
quished— Summary  of  the  late  wars — Favourable  rasults — Progress  through 
the  Ueccan — His  civil  policy — And  municipal  regulations — Prepares  to 
leave  India — Takes  leave  of  the  army. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  yonng  princes  of  Mysore, 
the  Governor-general  was  of  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be 
intrusted  to  any  person  more  likely  to  combine  erery  office  of 

1 :iy^  ^jjjj  jjjg  prudential  precautions  requiredj  than  Colo- 

llesley.  He  therefore  committed  to  his  discretion  and 
,  the  whole  arrangement,  subject  always  to  soch  su^es- 
I  might  be  offered  by  the  otber  commissioners.  He 
tliat  Colonel  Wellesley,  in  his  name,  would  give  the 
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most  unequivocal  assurances  of  protection  and  indulgence  to 
every  part  of  the  family  of  Tippoo ;  and  felt  pursuaded  that  the 
humanity  of  General  Harris  would  induce  him  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  mitigate  the  rigorous  parts  of  this  necessary  and  most 
expedient  revolution,  so  loudly  called  for  by  a  due  regard  to 
British  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  the  natives  themselves. 

The  general  subjugation  of  the  Mysore,  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  death  of  the 
Sultan.  The  commission  before  appointed,  now  proceeded  to 
the  discbarge  of  its  important  duties.  The  provinces  which  fell 
under  British  protection  and  autliority,  became  a  distinct  com- 
mand.*  To  this.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed,  with  direc- 
tions to  make  his  reports  to  the  Governor-general ;  receiving  his 
orders  direct  from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

His  first  step  was  to  make  use  of  the  intelligence  and  expe* 
rience  of  those  who  had  most  fedthfully  served  under  the  Sult»n, 
and  he  restored  them  to  their  former  posts  and  privileges.  In 
his  active  superintendence,  his  punctuality  and  attention  to  the 
details  of  business,  he  showed  himself  fully  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  his  civil  duties,  while  his  strict  impartiality  and 

*  The  author  has  examined  with  care  and  impartiality  the  different  state- 
ments  made  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  and  those  in  the  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird, 
bj  Mr.  Hook,  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Wellesley  to  the 
government  of  the  town  and  fortress,  to  the  supposed  prejudice  of  General 
Baird.  It  would  appear  tliat  some  unpleasant  feeling  did  undoubtedly  exist ; 
complaints  were  made,  and  intemperate  language  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
perhaps,  employed.  Yet  far  more  importance  has  been  given  to  the  a£bir 
than  it  at  all  deserved.  Instances  of  the  kind,  from  collision  of  interests,  must 
frequently  occur  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  military  men,  and  which  are 
passed  over  as  they  ought  to  be ;  it  shows  both  bad  taste  and  bad  feelixig^to 
revive  them.  Moreover  it  is  stated,  that  General  Baird  wished  to  withdraw 
his  too  warm  expressions— -a  proof  that  the  feeling  was  of  a  transitory  kind. 
Besides,  we  perceive  that  he  was  subsequently  appointed  Colonel  Welles- 
ley's  superior  in  command ;  that  Colonel  Wellesley  expressed  his  readin^Sito 
msiich  under  him,  and  acknowledged  the  very  frank  and  handsome  manoer  ia 
which  Baird  bad  conducted  himself  towards  him. 


TO 
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l^gljo^  aooa  ^bCanied  for  hkn  &e  reqpect  and  gratitBde  of  ihe 
^tfiqoared  people.* 

Ttam  ufOtL  application  being  made  to  him  to  gmxt  pennia- 
jIqh  lor  Bfirff>*wc  tibe  serag^o^  wl&ere  it  was  believed  that  a 
Miatttily  of  jeweb  were  concealed^  he  gave  piemms  notice  fiar 
Ijie  TOttoval  of  the  women  to  other  apartments,  doring  the 
^Beettion  of  tiiis  novel  and  unpleasant  duty.  Bnt  nothing 
^pMttTar  of  vahie  was  discoyered ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
Mbtequently  ascertained,  that  TLppoo  Sultan,  so  £ar  from  in- 
tntsting  the  ladies  with  his  jewels,  never  permitted  them  the 
possession  even  of  those  which  he  called  their  own*  It  ap- 
peared, moreover,  that  including  some  part  of  £he  late  Hyder 
iUi's  fiunily,  the  nomb^  of  wives  and  other  female  ia- 
tttates  of  the  establishment,  amounted  to  not  less  than  six 
hundred  and  fifty  belonging  to  the  seraglio  and  the  palaoe-*Hi 
number  that  has  be«i  not  unaptly  compared  to  that  of  King 
Solomon  himself.  It  is  singobur  that  in  one  of  his  subsequent 
despatches,  the  Governor-general,  on  being  first  aoqpiainfed  with 
the  a£SBdr«  expressed  his  high  displeaaire  that  the  seardii  should 
liave  taken  place  at  all.  He  dedared  that  he  could  have  wished 
for  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  that  the  ^  Zenana"  had 
not  been  disturbed.  In  the  heat  and  confusion  of  an  assault^ 
indeed,  he  acknowledged  that  such  excesses  are  sometimes  un- 
jnroidable,  but  that  he  should  ever  lament  that  sudi  a  proceed- 
ing should  have  taken  place  long  alter  the  conflict  had  subsided. 


*  Several  proo&  of  the  regard  in  whkfa  his  coiMluct  was  held,  both  by  the 
mtiveg  and  the  aoldieiy,  could  be  adduced.  In  May,  IdOO,  whilst  occupied 
in  the  command  of  the  Mysore,  Colonel  WeUesley  received  u  propositiea 
fiiom  the  Gkifemor-general,  to  be  united  with  Admiral  Rainier,  in  the  charge 
4>f  an  ezpeditioBy  ^n^iich  the  goremor  in  obedience  to  the  lung's  order,  had 
planned  againt  Batavia.  The  letter  of  the  GoTemor-generaly  and  the  con- 
seqnent  correspondence  (which  as  it  led  to  no  result,  it  would  be  idle  to 
mnark  upon),  fully  explained  die  motives  which  induced  CoHondi  Welkdey 
iodedine  the  service  proposed.  When  this  decision,  wluch  secured  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Mysore,  was  made  known,  no  stigfat  salisihction  wis  pobikfy 
expressed  by  different  classes  in  the  ci^itai. 
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He  fiEr&er  esjoined^  tkat  if  any  personal  omamentB^  or  odier 
articles  of  Taliie^  were  taken  firom  tiie  women  in  diat  nnfoita* 
nate  moment,  lie  trusted  timt  lihe  commander-ia-<2faaef  would 
make  it  Us  business  to  Tindicate  the  humanity  of  the  British 
nation^  by  using  the  most  zealous  exertions  to  obtain  a  full 
restitution  of  the  property  in  question.  It  was  added,  that  he 
thought  it  superfluous  to  hint  his  expectation,  that  the  utmost 
degree  of  care  would  be  taken  to  secure  the  personal  property 
of  the  princes  and  the  women,  when  the  period  of  their  removal 
should  arrive. 

In  reply  to  his  remonstrance  the  commissioners^  on  their 
part,  begged  to  assure  the  Gkivemor-general  that  they  were 
most  eareftd^  pre^mus  to  iite  examination  of  the  zenana  for 
ihe  reported  treasure,  to  prepaore  separate  apartments  for  the 
ladies,  and  that  no  precaution  was  omitted  to  secure  them  from 
the  possibiKty  even  of  being  subjected  to  the  slightest  incon- 
Tenience. 

In  other  places,  however,  upwards  of  ten  fates  of  rupees^ 
worth  of  jewels,  and  the  amount  of  five  hundred  cameUoads  of 
muslins,  shawls,  and  rich  cloths,  with  various  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, were  found  in  the  captors^  prize.* 

*  The  Sultan's  throne,  we  are  told,  b^ng  too  unwieldiy  to  be  conveyed 
^away,  was  broken  up*  It  consisted  of  a  howdah,  or  armed  seat,  upon  a  tiger 
covered  with  sheet  gold ;  the  ascent  was  by  silver  steps,  gilt ;  the  canopy  was 
eqnaUy  supeih,  and  decorated  with  a  costly  fringe  of  white  pearls  all  around 
it.  Ihe  eyes  and  teeth  of  the  tiger  were  of  glass ;  it  was  valued  at  60,000 
pagodas,  or  upwards  of  S^iOOO^  sterling.  The  sheet  gold  alone  was  estimated 
at  40,000  pagodas.  Every  inch  of  the  howdah  contained  an  Arabic  in- 
scription, chiefly  from  the  Koran,  and  superbly  stamped,  being  raised  and 
polished  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

A  gold  figure  of  a  bird,  covered  over  with  the  most  precious  stones  was 
iastened  to  the  top  of  the  canopy ;  its  beak  was  a  large  emerald,  its  eyes  were 
eari>unc]eSy  the  breast  was  covered  with  diamonds.  On  its  back  were  many 
Jarge  jewels^  fimcifully  arranged,  while  the  tail,  made  to  resemble  a  peacock, 
was  actually  studded  in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  was  so  formed,  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  plumage,  and  so  closely  set,  that  the  gold  was  hardly 
tobeaeeiu 

A  number  of  tigers  found  in  the  paiace-yard,  were  ordered  to  be  shot,  to 
prevent  accidents. 
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•  A  krge  portion  of  Tqipoo  Sohan's  wealA,  .im  dfiriarmf 
from  iJie  plunder  of  the  deposed  family  of  Mysore^  and  a  mmi* 
ber  of  the  inferior  Rajahs;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  spentmuchof 
his  leisure  time  in  taking  inventories  of  his  varied  and  splendid 
treasures^  and  arranging  every  article  in  the  most  exact  orden 
His  avarice  and  jealousy  of  power  had  led  him  to  incarcerate 
his  only  brother  Kerim  Saheb^  who  was  found  with  heavy  irons 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  languishing  in  a  dungtomm 

Having  regulated  the  afiiedrs  of  the  capital,  it  was  the  com* 
mander-in-chiers  next  object,  to  disband  the  late  Sultanas 
army,  and  to  reduce  the  different  towns  and  stron^iolds 
throughout  the  Mysore.  It  had  been  decided  in  council,  to  re- 
store the  ancient  rajabship,  and  apportion  a  laiger  revenue  and 
less  extensive  territory  to  the  new  dynasty.  Other  portions  of 
the  kingdom  were  to  be  divided  between  the  English  and  their 
ally,  the  Nizam.  The  lineal  descendant  of  the  Hindoo  princes^ 
was  discovered  with  his  family  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  and 
humiliation,  and  upon  beholding  the  commissioners  enter  their 
wretched  abode,  the  heir  of  Mysore,  a  young  prince,  of  scarcely 
five  years,  evinced  the  utmost  alarm. 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  vis^, 
however,  explained  to  the  family  by  Pumeah,  a  faithful  friend  of 
their  house,  the  Rana,  or  queen-mother,  expressed  the  deep 
sense  she  entertained  of  British  generosity  in  thus  restoring  her 
son  to  the  high  station  from  which,  forty  years  before,  his  an^ 
cestors  had  been  suddenly  driven  by  tyranny  and  usurpation.* 

Upon  the  30th  of  June  Colonel  Wellesley,  attended  by  the 
other  commisioners,  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  placing  the 


*  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  always  designated  the  state  as  Kkodadad  ^car^ 
meaning  the  "  government  God  given,  or  the  gift  of  God."  The  designation 
though  Mahomedan,  struck  many  as  being  singularly  applicable  to  the  advance^ 
inent  of  the  young  Rajah,  for  he  had  literally  lain  among  the  pots,  and  was  now 
set  up  as  a  prince  of  the  people.  There  was  a  potter^s  heap  close  to  liis  late 
wretched  abode  ;  and  it  is  not  less  singular,  that  the  young  prince  and  his 
family  were  originally  of  the  potter  caste,  one  which,  though  not  of  the 
meanest,  is  by  no  means  a  high  one.  \ 
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yoviiig  Bi^  on  the  thcone  of  bit  aneestora.  The  cUqt  ^ad 
been  acAccted  bj  the  BnhmiBs  as  the  most  auflpic^pa  iqfip 
assommg  the  new  soyereigntjr^  and  the  coronation  took  place  ifn 
Ae  amjieiit  toiwn  of  Mysore,  which  was  fixed  upon  for  the  rojal 
reffldence^  and  the  future  seat  of  goyemment.  Three  YoUeya^of 
musketry  firom  the  troops  on  the  spot,  and  a  royal  salute  froin 
the  guns  of  Seringapatam,  annomiced  to  the  delighted  throngs 
of  spectators,  the  restoration  of  the  young  Rajah  to  his  ances* 
tml  dominions*  It  was  after  these  ceremonies,  at  which 
General  Harris  as  senior  commissioner  had  presided,  that  the 
following  notice^  dated,  ^^  Head-quarters,  11th  of  Septemb^^ 
1799,^^  appeared  in  the  general  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Madras  army  :  ^ 

^^  Tlie  Commander-in-chief  being  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Presidency,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor-general 
in  couacil,  appoints  -Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Wellesley  to  command 
the  troops  serving  above  the  Ghauts/'  In  a  subsequent 
correspondence  with  Major  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Munro;, 
Colonel  Wellesley  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visits  to 
the  different  provinces  of  the  subjugated  countries;  of  his 
opening  communications,  projecting  roads,  and  organizing  the 
entire  civil,  no  less  than  the  military  establishments,  upon  a 
sound  footing.  ^'  This  Country,^'  he  observes,  '^  into  which  I 
am  come  to  visit  my  posts  on  the  Mahratta  frontiers,  is  worse 
than  that  which  you  curse  daily.  It  is  literally  not  worth 
fighting  for.  Hereafter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  communicate 
with  it  firom  Canant,  and  I  have  desired  the  Amildar  to  make 
a  good  road  firom  Soopah  towards  your  borders. 

^^  The  drubbing  that  we  gave  to  the  Mahrattas  lately,  has  had 
the  best  effects,  and  although  all  the  robbers  are  in  motion  to 
cut  each  other's  tiiroats,  they  treated  us  with  the  utmost  hospi- 
t^ty^  and  have  sent  back  our  people  whom  they  had  driven 
away.'^  The  firank  and  lively  tone  in  which  these  letters  ^e 
written  is  not  less  remarkable,  than  the  determination  they 

f  Letters  and  Despatches^  &c. 
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evince  throughout,  to  root  out  tiiose  hordes  of  robbers  by 
which  the  country  was  mfimted.  (May  7^9  IBOO.)  ^  Measures 
bayc  been  taken  for  coUecfax^  in  Canara  as  many  troops  «s 
lieutenant-colondi  Mignan  will  reqxdre;  one  battafion  must 
come  from  Goa,  if  he  wants  it,  and  another  from  Malabar.  It 
would  not  do  to  wiAdraw  every  thing  from  Goa ;  for,  in  that 
case,  how  is  Soonda  to  be  assisted,  if  it  should  be  attacked? 
Not  from  Mysore,  certainly,  for  we  cannot  get  ih^re  during  flie 
rains.  Not  from  Oanara,  where  liiere  ttre  no  troops  but  frtnn 
Goa.  Soonda  appears  a  &vourite  place  of  yours,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  you  should  not  have  provided  for  it,  some 
way  or  other;  and  €bat  you  should  not  allow  your  Amildars  to 
assist  the  paymasters  in  procuring  provisions  for  &e  forts  whidi 
are  to  be  kept.  I  think  that,  upon  Ihe  whole,  we  are  not  in  the 
most  thriving  condition  in  this  country.  PoJ^gars,  Nairs,  and 
Moplas  in  tuons  on  dl  sides  of  us^  an  army  full  of  tfisaffec- 
tion  and  discontent,  amoimting  to  Lord  knows  ifhat  on  flie 
Jiorthem  frontier,  whicb  increases  as  it  advances,  Bke  ti.  snow- 
ball in  snoWi  1V>  oppose  tins  we  have  nothing  tiiat  oc^ht  to 
be  takm  from  the  necessary  garrisons,  and  the  corps  we  hove 
in  fl^m  are  incomjdete  in  mei\  and  without  officers,  tf  we  go 
^to  war  in  earnest,  hovrcT^  (and  if  we  take  Ihe  fidd  at  dl^  it 
ought  to  be  in  earnest),  I  will  collect  erery  thing  that  can  be 
brought  together  from  all  sides,  and  we  ot^ht  not  to  quit  the 
£eld  so  long  as  there  is  «  discontented  or  unsubdued  Pdigar  in 
Ihe  country.*'* 

The  balance  of  power,  howeyer,  from  the  x>eriod  of  Ae  Ml 
of  Seringapatam  was  gradually  turning  in  feyour  of  the  British; 
4he  whole  kingdom  of  Mysore,  wi&  all  its  resources,  was  at  the 
Asposal  of  fSie  Company;  we  oould  concentrate  the  most 
efficient  part  in  one  mass  for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  the  Frendi 
were  left  irilhout  an  ally;  and  with  regard  to  ftugmentatioa  oE 
revenue  thore  was  an  acqmsition  of  upwards  of  two  millions 

*  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  WdOfington. 
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mad  a  haii,  iviiUe  the  subseqaent  treaty  with  llie 
JUi  nxQch  move.  Deserted  towss  and  villages  w«b  repeojded 
iihe  inhabitasts  enjoyed  theu'  fonner  euBtoms  and  pri¥ilege89 
«&d  widi  British  enterprise,  and  under  British  protection,  tlie 
fertiie  district  round  Seringapatam  resumed  more  than  its  nroal 
a{q>eara!iice  of  cultivation  and  proi^>erity. 

The  army  had  long  been  anxious  \p  offer  to  the  Govemor- 
^n^al  some  tribute,  expressive  of  thdr  sense  of  his  high 
worth  and  his  admirable  arrang^nents  during  the  war.  A  star 
and  badge  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick,  auri<&ed  with  jewds 
taken  from  the  treasury  of  Tippoo,  were  enclosed  in  a  box  of  ' 
gold,  and  sent  to  Gteneral  Hams,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
transmit  them  to  Lord  Momington,  in  the  name  of  the  army^ 
In  his  rejdy  to  the  general,  his  lordship  declared  liiat  he  idioold 
have  been  proud  to  wear  such  an  emblem  of  their  glory  and  of 
Uicff  personal  regard,  but  that  on  a  careful  examination  of  liie 
subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  acoept 
their  gift  without  violating  the  letter  of  existing  statutes.  Al- 
iSiough  it  could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  the  British  !«• 
^iabtmre  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  honorary  marks  of  distmo- 
lion,  yet  here  it  might  create  a  precedent  which  might  hereafter 
become  a  source  of  detriment  to  the  public  service,  which  bi^ 
hoped  they  would  consider  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  declining 
ao  flattering  a  mark  of  their  approbation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  distinguished  services  of  the  noUe 
governor  drew  upon  him  the  regard,  and  merited  the  thanks  of 
the  country.  T^ey  were  expressed  tisrough  botii  houses  of  par- 
liament, extending  to  all  those  connected  with  the  brilliant  re- 
sults of  the  war ;  and  as  an  additional  mark  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  of  his  deserts,  he  was  raised  by  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  to  a  marquisate,  and  a  British  barony. 

For  a  diort  period  after  the  fdl  of  Seringapatam,  an  interval 
of  peace  permitted  Colonel  Wellesley^  not  only  to  mature  has 
plans  for  the  Mysore  government,*  and  to  reap  the  reward  of 

*  It  is  remembered  that  he  early  prepared  a  paper  upon  tlie  state  of  tha 
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Jus  sftFenaou^  ex^slioQA  in  the  approbation  <>f  Ms  fitiendisi>  andbof 
1^  CoBB^ny ;  but  to  prepare  once  more  for  eettve  sftrvine 
In  the  year  1800^  a  powerM  freebooter,  named  £9i6ia»£aEi 
Wft^h,  had  increased  his  force  to  such  an  extent  as  to  thceatcn 
the  peace  of  the  British  dominions,  no  less  than  the  territorie9 
of  the  allies  on  the  western  borders.  He  bad  long  before,  oom^ 
mitted  devastations  on  the  territories  of  Tippoo  Saltan,  who 
succeeded  in  taking  him  captive,  compelled  him  to  conform  to 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  subsequently  employed  him  in  his 
service.  Suspecting  his  fidelity,  however,  he  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  he  was  found  by  the  British  loaded  with  heavy 
irons,  and  with  a  number  of  other  prisoners  set  at  liberty.  He 
immediately  took  to  flight,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Tipt- 
poo's  soldiers;  and  gathering  strength  as  he  proceeded,  laid 
&e  rich  country  of  Bednore  under  contribution,  and  committed 
various  acts  of  plunder  and  violence.  A  light  corps  of  cavahrpy 
.under  Ccdonel  Dalrymple,  had  moved  against  him  from  Cbittet 
droog;  and  another  light  corps  under  Colonel  Stev^isod,  adr 
vanoed  into  Bednore  in  another  direction.  Dhoondiab,  nevetir 
tiii^less,  effected  his  escape,  with  some  loss,  into  the  Mahralte 
territory,  and  the  pursuit  had  here  ceased;  the  GovernJorh 
general  having  strictly  forbidden  any  violation  of  the  Mahmtta 
firontien  ,i 

So  great  was  now  his  audacity,  and  the  extent  of  his  inroads, 
as  to  call  loudly  for  the  suppression  of  this  predatory  sy^stem* 
With  his  accustomed  energy,  the  6overnor*general  resolved  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  instantly  ordered  an  expedition  to  be  set 
on  foot,  the  command  of  which  he  confided  to  Colonel  Wd- 
lesley.    It  consisted  of  a  combined  British  and  native  force, 

coinage  in  Mysore,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  he  had  studied  the  subject,  and 
yras  not  less  able  to  project  a  measure  offinance  in  the  closet,  than  to  guid^  a 
.  cotoma  in  the  field.  To  this  hour,  iodeed*  the  memory  of.all  these  senriceSy 
.and  more  particularly  of  those  which  he  rendered  to  the  terrified  and  desolate 
^  natives  in  the  moment  of  our  triumph,  and  their  distress,  is  cherished  by  the 
-aged  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam  with  a  grateful  feeling,  with  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  disconnect  the  after  successes  of  Colonel  Wellesl^^  life.- 
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iiitbivhibh  tke  colonel  crossed  the  Malpoorba  at  Jellahaul^  on 
ihe  9d  of  September^  and  entered  the  tetritories  of  the  Nizam; 
Ckilonet  Bievenson,  at  the  head  of  a  separate  foroe^  Ibond  him** 
aeU  unable  to  advanoe  so  speedily  as  he  expected ;   and  it  ap- 
peared probable,  that  when  Dhoondiah  should  be  pressed  by  1^ 
wiiole  of  the  force  on  tbe  ncMrth  side  of  the  Dooab^  he  would 
zetum  into  Savanore^  and  thus  impede  the  communication ;  or  if 
finroured  by  the  Patans  of  Kumoul^  and  the  Poligars  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Toombuddra,  he  would  pass  that  xiver^  and 
would  enter  the  territcnries  of  Mysore.     Colonel  Wellesley 
HieieioTe  determined  to  lead  his  detachment  to  the  southward^ 
and  to  prevent  the  ^cecution  of  eitiier  of  these  designs,  should  he 
Ideally  entertain  them.    By  pushing  him  again  to  the  eastward,  he 
hoped  to  take  him  at  an  advantage,  while  Colonel  Stevenson 
sBhould  move  by  Moodgul  and  Moosky,  at  the  distance  of  be- 
.^een  twelve  and  twenty  miles  from  tiie  Kistna,  and  l^e  Mahratta 
and  Mogul  cavalry  then  collected  in  one  body,  between  the  Bit- 
iitik  force  and  the  corps  of  the  freebooters.     To  execute  this  plan^ 
-Ae  Colonel  arrived  with  his  cavalry  on  the  8th  at  Buswapoor ; 
.«ik  the  following  day  he  arrived  at  Yepalwerry,  having  the 
infantry  at  Hutty  and  Chinnoor,  about  fifteen  miles  in  the 
ttwr.  On  the  9th,  in  the  morning,  Dhoondiah  moved  from  Mal- 
^erry,  a  place  about  tWenty*five  miles  from  Rachoor,  at  which  he 
had  been  encamped  for  some  days,  towards  the  Kistna ;  but  on 
his  road,  having  seen  Colonel  Stevenson's  camp,  he  returned 
and  sat  down  about  nine  miles  in  front  of  Colonel  Wellesley^s 
force;  not  aware  of  his  near  approach,  and  believing  the  British 
to  be  still  at  Chinnoor.     On  the  10th  the  Colonel  advanced 
with  his  cavalry,  and  met  DhoondiaVs  army  at  a  place  called 
ConahguU,  then  on  their  march  to  the  westward,  apparently 
with  the  design  of  passing  between  the  British  and  native  4e« 
tachmei^.     His  array  consisted  of  upwards  of  5000  cavalryj 
which  were  instantly  attacked  by  Colonel  Wellesley  with  his 
small  force — the  19th  and  25th  dragoons^  and  the  1st  and  2d 
isegiments  x>£. native  oavalry. 

The  robber-chief  was  drawn  up  in  a  very  strong  positiotij 
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near  the  vShg^  of  ConahgoU;  aadi  he  stood  the  attack  for 
aflsae  moaieitts  wiA  apparent  fimntess.  Soch,  however,  was 
the  rapidKtjr  and  resolixfeion  with  which  Cokmd  Weiledey 
ohai^d  at  the  head  of  IheBiitishdnigooiiaaiidAe native  horse, 
Hmt  Dhoondiah  was  instanttj' thrown  into  ecHxEosioa ;  Ms  hiw« 
less  hordes  Inoke  their  ranks,  and  fled  on  alt  sides,  leavk^ 
the  '^loDg  of  the  two  worlds^  Umself  antong^  the  tHam.'^  His 
body  was  recognised,  and  imiiediatelf  lashed  upon  one  of  the 
gims^  andbome  by  the  soldiers,,  as  a  weil-eamed  trophy,  to  the. 
Bnghsh  campir  Every  fldng  he  possessed  fell  into  t^e  hands 
of  the  victorious  army;  and  so  great  wa»  the  terror  inspired 
tioranghoiitthe  snrroondii^  districts  by  tlns^sadden  and  dedbive^ 
aetion,  that  the  maraadhig  war  was  qpeedily  1»oaght  to  an  exHL 
There  was  no  longer  any  apprdension  for  the  safety  <rf  the  eaan- 
try;  for  on  the  same  day  CSolonel  Stevenson  came  up  with  and 
onqpleted  t£e  destmetion  of  the  flying  bands;,  takii^  their  two 
remahung  gnns,  witha  fnantity  of  baggage,  and  niraibers  of 
camels  «nii  bnUocks. 

The  correspondence  of  Cohmel  Wellesky  throoghont  Hbm 
whole  of  this  wild  predatory  wavfiure,  in  whidi  he  describes  hia 
rapid  movements^  and  Hbm  details  of  his  eperationfl^  display- 
ing at  the  sane  time  Ins  intimate  knowkdge  of  the  natife 
character,  and  the  country,  ia  highly  interesting*  From  tiie. 
amusing  style,  also^  in  which  his  pursuit  of  the  ^kbig  of  the  twa 
worlds^  is  related^  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  attach  much  imK 
portance  to  the  campaign  in  a  military  point  of  view.^ 

^^  After  I  had  crossed  the  Melpurba/^  he  observes,  ^  it  ap«-> 
peered  to  me  very  clear^  that  if  I  pressed  upon  the^^king  of  the 
two  worids/^  with  my  whole  force  on  the  north^n  side  of  the 
Dooab,  his  majesty  would  either  cross  the  Toombuddra  with 
the  aid  of  the  Patan  chiefs,  and  would  then  enter  Mysore ;  or 
he  would  return  into  Savanore,  and  play  the  devils  with  my 
peaceaUe  ocmimumcations*^' 

*  A  son  of  Dhoondiah*  ahout  four  years  of  age,  was*  taken  into  Colonel 
Welfealey'a  tent,  and  most  kindly  and  liberally  provided  for  by  him. 
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The  leanh  of  tlua  royal  chase  is  chancterisM^  as  follows : 

^^  Th»s  has  ended  dus  waifiure ;  and  I  shall  commence  my 
iparch  in  a  dajr  oi  two  towards  my  own  conntry.  An  honest 
IfiUadar  ol  Chinnocnr  had  written  to  the  '^Idng  of  the  world'' 
by  a  regolar  taiqpallj,  estM>Ushed  for  the  purpose  oi  giving  him 
intdfigenee^  that  I  was  to  be  at  Nowly  on  the  Slh^and  at  Chin- 
nocr  on  the  9th*  His  majesty  was  misled  by  this  iofomiatioi^ 
and  was  nearer  me  tbaa  he  expected.  The  hcmest  kyiadar  did 
all  he  eoold  ti»  d^sain  me  at  Chinnoor^  but  I  was  not  to  be  pvfr- 
Tasbd  upon  to  ntop;  and  even  went  so  &r  as  to  threaten  to 
hang  a  great  man  sent  to  show  me  the  road^  who  manifested  an 
iitftKnAtinOT  to  show  mo  a  good  road  to  a  different  place.  My 
own  and  the  Mahratta  cavahry  afterwards  jMrerented  any  com- 
numieation  between  his  majesty  and  the  kiUadar.'^ 

It  is  jdeasing  to  remark  in  the  conduct  of  Colonel  WeHesIey^ 
that  tbus  eaily  in  his  military  career  he  was  always  ready  and  ever 
anskms  to  display  the  merit  of  officers^  ^ther  when  detached 
onaseparale  commands  or  under  his  own  immediate  orders.  In 
the  details  of  the  foregoing  act^  he  gave  the  highest  praise  to 
the  officers  and  men^  and  in  partieolar  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  of 
-whom  he  speaks  in  his  report  to  the  ad|utant-general  in  the 
following  tesma : 

^  I  attribute  the  opportunity  which  waa  given  of  destroying 
the  enemy's  armyx  to  the  movements  of  the  detachment  under 
Cokmd  Stevenson;  in  no  part  of  the  army  has  there  been 
greater  exertion  or  uKMre  h$igae;  nor  has  it  been  more  cheer- 
fully borne :  and  I  conceive  Colonel  Stevenson,  Lieutenant* 
colbaiel  Bowser,  and  the  officers  and  troops  under  their  orders^ 
to  be  entitled  to  my  approbation,  and  to  the  favourable  report 
of  their  conduct  which  I  now  make  to  you«^^ 

To  a  young  commander,  capable  of  bringing  a  desultory  and 
long*protracted  warfiBure  to  so  speedy  and  brilliant  a  close,  and 
modestly  awarding  the  chief  merit  to  his  coUeagiMs,  while 
describing.  Ins  ownbcdd  and  rapid  movements  in  a  light  and 
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sportive  nurnner^  the  thanks  of  the  local  government  apipear  ko 
have  been  justly  due.  In  the  public  orders^  the  Govemor-ge-^ 
neral  in  council  took  occasion  to  express  to  Celonel  Welle^lejF^ 
the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  the  judicious  anrangements 
made  by  him  for  the  supply  of  his  army^  and  of  the  distin^* 
guished  ability  manifested  in  those  masterly  dispositions^  whidi 
had  terminated  in  the  discomfiture  and  utter  defeat  of  the 
enemy.  The  patience^  the  zealous  spirit,  and  the  matchless 
bravery  and  discipline  of  the  army  which  he  led^  were  also 
dwelt  upon  with  expressions  of  marked  approbation^  calculated 
to  foster  emulation  and  good  conduct. 

The  manner  in  which  the  expedition  against  Dhoondiah 
Waugh  had  been  conducted,  was  considered  by  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  to  have  effectually  removed  any  immediate  danger 
which  threatened  the  possessions  of  the  Company ;  as  well  as 
of  their  allies  and  dependants  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  Mean* 
time,  tranquillity  being  restored.  Colonel  Wellesley  had  Msulre 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  internal  affairs  and  municipal  regula- 
tions of  our  new  possessions  in  the  Mysore.  He  had  beta- 
extremely  active  in  his  visits  to  different  points,  and  his  mti^ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  plans  of  the  Governor-general,  and 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  Company,  made  his  command  of 
these  provinces  an  object  of  importance,  no  less  to  the  con- 
querors than  to  the  people  governed.  In  a  letter  to  Major 
Mnnro  (October,  1800)  from  the  camp  at  Hoobly,  and  written 
in  the  same  pleasant  and  often  playfal  tone,  which  runs  through 
most  of  his  correspondence  with  his  early  friends,  we  learn  that 
he  was  employed  in  arranging  some  details  connected  with  the 
inland  trade. 

*^  I  have  been  ordered  by  government  to  remain  some  time  in 
this  country ;  and  I  have  come  here  in  order  to  eat  rice,  which 
I  propose  to  draw  from  the  borders  of  Soonda,  without  using 
any  brought  from  Mysore  by  my  brinjarries. 

^- 1  fancy  that  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeuig  some  of  your 
grand  plans  carried  into  execution ;  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I 
am  ready  primed,  and  that  if  all  matterii  suit,  I  shall  go  off  with 
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a  dreadful  explosion^  and  shall  probably  destroy  some  campoos 
and  pultans^  which  have  been  indiscreetly  pushed  across  the 
Kistna ;  that  is  to  say^  if  the  river  remains  full. 

^*  I  have  written  to  Colonel  Close  about  your  money^  which  I 
shall  want.  The  only  reason  why  I  cannot  get  it  is^  that  you 
are  obliged  to  keep  enough  in  your  hands  to  pay  the  troops  in 
Canara,  &c«^  till  January.  I  have  written  to  desire  that  a  sum 
of  money  for  that  purpose  may  be  sent  round  from  Madras,  in 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron  $  and  whatever  sum  I  hear 
that  they  will  send,  I  will  draw  an  equal  one  from  you;  that  is 
the  only  mode  that  occurs  of  procuring  the  supply  of  money 
which  I  shall  want  in  December.* 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  from  the  outset  of  his 
career,  a  strong  sense  of  duty  formed  a  prominent  trait  in  the 
character  of  Colonel  Wellesley.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
valuable  quality  in  an  officer,  was  not  confined  to  himself ;  it 
held  up  an  example  which  tended  to  make  distinguished  com- 
manders of  those  in  subordinate  command,  who  had  their  eye 
upon  him,  and  intelligence  to  appreciate  his  merits.  He  inva- 
riably gave  his  utmost  attention  to  the  orders  which  he  received^ 
he  devoted  himself  with  fixed  resolution  to  the  execution  of 
them ;  and  he  expected  the  same  promptness  and  spirit  from 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  his  own.  It  was  doubtless  a 
knowledge  of  this  characteristic  firmness,  and  regard  for  strict 
discipline,  which  led  the  Governor-general  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  one,  who  though  yet  young  in  the  service,  had 
already  evinced  ability,  deliberation,  coolness,  and  decision  far 
above  his  years,  and  another  opportunity  seemed  now  to  pre- 
sent itself  for  again  calling  forth  these  qualities  into  active 
dbplay.t 

*  Despatches,  i.  12,  Mysore. 

-f  That  we  have  not  overrated  the  services  he  had  recently  performed  in 
giving  so  decided  a  blow  to  the  chief  of  the  robber-hordes,  and  checking  in 
time  the  growth  of  so  great  an  evil,  would  appear  from  the  united  testimony 
of  his  various  biographers,  and  all  writers  upon  the  affairs  of  India. 

-  Thus  was  tranquillity  again  restored,"  says  Major  Sherer,  "  to  the 
territories  lately  acquired  by  the  British,  and  also  to  many  fertile  districts 
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An  expedition  had  for  some  time^  been  projected  by  the  Go- 
vemor-general  against  Batavia^  and  Colonel  Wellesley  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  General  Baird^  who  was  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  admiral  commanding  in  the  Indian  seas.  Owing^ 
however^  to  some  want  of  understaiiding  between  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  and  Admiral  Rainier  with  regard  to  the  precise 
powers  invested  in  the  former^  the  necessary  co-operation  could 
not  be  obtained  to  carry  this  well-oonoeived  enterprise  into 
effect.  That  an  undertaking,  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
British  interests  in  India,  should  thus  early  have  been  frus*- 
trated,  when  the  troops  were  collected,  and  every  thing  pro- 
mised a  fortunate  result,  was  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  restored  to  his  command  in  the  Mysore,  and 
General  Baird  with  a  part  of  the  force,  amounting  to  five  thou- 
sand  men,  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt, 
in  order  to  act  with  the  army  there  under  General  Abercromby, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  French. 

From  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the 
Governor-general  and  Colonel  Wellesley  upon  this  subject,  it 
is  clear  that  both  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise,  and  that  the  active  mind  of  the  latter  was  busied 
in  suggesting  plans,  and  making  the  most  judicious  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  campaign.  He  proceeded  in  December  to 
Trincomalee,  from  which  place  he  entered  on  a  long  and  spirited 
correspondence,  going  into  the  minutest  details, — addressed  both 
to  the  Governor-general  and  to  Lord  Clive. 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  the  Governor-general  to 
Colonel  Wellesley,  it  is  observed,  that  he  had  judged  it  expedient, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  appoint  Major-general  Baird  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition  against  Batavia ;  and  to  appoint 
the  Colonel  second  in  command  on  that  expedition.  It  is 
further  stated,  that  the    chief   command   of   the  expedition 

immediately  beyond  the  frontier.  Their  peaceful  peasants  could  again  sow 
and  irrigate  their  pleasant  fields  in  security;  and  in  'the  places  of  draw- 
ing  water/  the  timid  women  of  the  Indian  villages  were  again  delivered 
from  their  fear.*'    Vol.  i.,  p.  47. 
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against  the  Isle  of  France  would  be  intrusted  to  the  Colonel 
'with  the  same  powers^  and  under  the  same  restrictions^  with  which 
he  was  furnished  by  the  Govemor-generars  despatch  on  the  6th 
of  December^  1800.  It  also  appears^  that  all  the  instructions 
and  despatches  addressed  to  the  Colonel^  relative  to  the  two 
expeditions,  were  directed  to  be  communicated,  by  the  latter,  to 
Admiral  Rainier,  and  to  Major-general  Baird,  doubtless  with  a 
Tiew  to  obtaining  the  valuable  advice  and  suggestions  of  one 
whose  mind  was  so  ardently  engaged  in  the  subject,  for  the 
future  operations  of  his  colleagues.  So  prompt,  indeed,  was 
he  in  his  measures,  and  so  energetic  in  all  his  actions,  that,  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Company,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  he  left  the  island  of  Ceylon  with  the  troops,  and 
proceeded  towards  Bombay,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
General  Baird. 

The  whole  transaction  in  itself,  forms  apparentiy  so  singular 
and  unexpected  a  departure,  in  one  sensitive  to  a  high  degree  on 
the  score  of  discipUne,  from  the  strict  rules  of  military  subor- 
dination and  etiquette  that  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  motives  sufficiently  strong  for  such  a  step,  had  he  not 
fortunately,  in  a  letter  to  General  Baird,  given  a  fuU  statement 
of  his  motives.  The  whole  of  this  letter,  for  reasons  we  have 
already  assigned,  is  so  interesting  tiiat  it  will  be  proper,  in 
justice  to  botii  these  distinguished  characters,  to  give  it  to  the 
reader  entire. 

"  On  board  H.M.S.  Suffolk,  Feb.  21,  1801. 
*^  My  dear  General, 
*^  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Lord  WeDesley,  dated  the 
24th  of  January,  by  which  I  am  informed  that  you  are  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  command  of  the  body  of  troops  which  have 
been  hitherto  under  my  orders;  that  you  were  likely  to  leave 
Calcutta  for  Trincomalee  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
that  the  object  was  an  expedition  against  the  Dutch  settiement  in 
Java.     Tou  wHl  probably  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  I  have 

g2 
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left  the  island  of  Ceylon  with  the  troops^  and  have  gone  towards 
Bombay^  and  I  write  you  this  letter  to  explain  the  motives 
which  urged  me  to  take  this  step,  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  Governor-general. 

*'  On  the  7th  of  February  I  received  from  the  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dundas  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  dated  the  6th  of  October,  calling  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  body  of  troops  from  India  in  an  attack  upon  Egypt. 
As  the  troops  were  collected  in  Ceylon,  partly  with  a  view  of 
answering  this  call,  I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  proceed 
immediately  towards  the  rendezvous  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  I  go  to  Bombay  because  I  understand  that  it  will 
not  materially  retard  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  ; 
because  I  know  that  the  troops  are  in  want  of  provisions,  which 
can  be  furnished  at  Bombay  only,  and  because  I  am  desirous 
of  receiving  the  orders  of  the  Governor-general,  before  I  pro- 
ceed finally  to  the  Red  Sea. 

'^  In  my  opinion  the  letter  from  Mr.  Dundas,  which  I  have 
above  mentioned,  will  make  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
plan  which  the  Governor-general  had  on  the  24th  of  January  ; 
and  that  he  will,  in  consequence,  be  obliged  either  to  relinquish 
the  attack  upon  Batavia  entirely,  or  to  provide  another 
body  of  troops  for  that  purpose.  I  therefore  proceed  on  my 
voyage,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  received  his  orders  of  the 
24th  of  January. 

^*  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  European  troops  called  for  in 
Egypt  is  not  equal  to  that  which  I  have  with  me  at  present, 
although  the  number  of  natives  is  greater;  and  I  might  imme- 
diately send  back  to  Trincomalee  some  of  the  European  troops, 
in  order  to  give  Lord  Wellesley  an  opportunity  of  sending  both 
expeditions  if  he  should  think  it  proper.  Upon  this  last  notion  I 
must  observe,  that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  he  will  wish 
to  send  both  expeditions  ;  if  he  should  wish  it,  I  shall  know 
it  on  my  arrival  at  Bombay,  from  the  tenour  of  his  orders  to 
Mr.  Duncan,  and  I  can  immediately  send  back  to  Ceylon  the 
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troops  which  it  may  be  intended  to  employ  upon  the  expedition 
to  Batavia.  These  will  arrive  at  Ceylon  long  before  the  period 
for  sailing  will  come  round* 

"As  I  before  observed  to  you,  I  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  Lord  Wellesley  would  wish  to  send  both  expeditions ;  he 
will  send  that  to  Egypt  only ;  and,  as  I  know  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  you  the  command  of  this  body  of  troops,  in 
case  they  should  go  to  Egypt,  I  recommend  you  to  come  to 
Bombay  and  take  the  command  of  them  without  loss  of  time. 
If  Lord  Wellesley  should  determine  to  send  both  expeditions, 
and  if  he  should  wish  that  you  should  command  that  to  Batavia, 
you  will  be  with  the  troops  which  must  go  on  that  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  should  determine  to  send  troops  to 
Egypt  only,  you  will  be  late  unless  you  proceed  to  Bombay 
immediately/' 

Major-general  Baird  embarked  for  the  port  of  Trincomalee 
to  make  preparations  for  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  and  the 
Governor-general  also  wrote  to  him,  apprizing  him  of  the  motives 
which  had  induced  Colonel  Wellesley  to  proceed  to  Bombay  with 
the  troops  from  Ceylon* 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1801,  the  Colonel  received  a  letter  from 
Marquis  Wellesley,  enclosing  an  extract  from  a  despatch  which 
had  just  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  York,  stating,  that  having 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally  Colonel  Wellesley,  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  merits,  and  that  his  lordship 
might  rest  assured  of  the  satisfaction  he  shoidd  feel  in  laying 
his  name  before  his  majesty,  to  be  placed  upon  the  staff  in  the 
East  Indies,  as  soon  as  his  standing  in  the  army  should  admit  of 
his  being  promoted  to  the  rank 'of  major-general. 

However  gratifying  this  intelligence,  as  a  mark  that  his  ser- 
vices were  duly  appreciated,  it  would  appear  from  the  subsequent 
correspondence  between  the  Governor-general  and  his  brother, 
that  the  period  intervening  between  the  recal  of  the  latter  from 
his  command  in  the  Mysore  to  serve  in  the  expedition  of 
General  Baird,  and  his  restoration  to  that  command  in  the 
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ensoiiig  year^  was  the  least  satis£actory  to  himsdf  vhich  he  had 
passed  in  India.  The  difficulties  which^  after  all  the  preparations 
for  the  expedition  to  Batavia,  proved  to  be  insunnonntable^ — 
the  repeated  delays,  the  long-protracted  correspondence  Mrithont 
any  results,  with  the  want  of  proper  unanimity,  and  of  actiye 
and  Tigorous  measures,  were  at  once  perplexing  and  harassing 
to  a  strong  and  ardent  mind.  During  his  command  in  tiie 
Mysore,  his  energies  had  been  actively  employed  both  in  a 
military  and  civil  capacity;  his  great  exertions  had  been 
crowned  with  utility  and  success ;  his  conduct  had  raised  him 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  public  function- 
aries, and  of  the  army,  and  his  name  was  only  held  in  dread  by 
fireebooters  and  robbers — the  spoliators  of  peaceful  villages* 
He  had  now  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  his  various  plans 
and  suggestions,  with  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
new  expedition,  in  which  he  was  to  serve,  were  wholly  thrown 
away,  and  that  with  his  utmost  efforts,  and  best  intentions  to 
promote  it, — he,  of  all  men,  who  at  all  hours  and  seasons  had 
been  most  strict  in  adhering  to  orders,  had,  in  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  most  intelligent  discharge  of  his  duty,  subjected 
himself  to  misinterpretation,  if  not  to  the  censure  of  his 
superiors.  What  his  views  and  feelings  were,  at  this  time,  will 
best  appear  in  his  own  words,  in  the  following  correspondence 
with  the  Governor-general,  and  from  which  it  will  further  be  seen, 
that  from  the  first,  this  untoward  project  of  attacking  the  Dutch 
settlements  had  been  productive  only  of  disappointment  or 
dissatisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned* 

Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Welledey,  to  the  Governor-general. 

"Bombay  March, 23,  1801. 

"My  Lord, 

"1.  The  letters  which  I  have  received  since  my  arrival  at 
this  place  give  me  reason  to  apprehend,  that  neither  my 
departure  from  Ceylon,  nor  my  coining  here,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  your  excellency. 

*^  2.  Although  my  address  of  the  9th  of  February,  with  its 
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enclosures^  stated  the  outlines  of  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  take^those  steps^  without  waiting  for  your  excellency's  orders^ 
I  am  induced  to  enter  again  into  further  details  of  them,  iu 
order,  if  possible,  to  remove  an  impression  which  has  given  me 
great  uneasiness ;  or,  at  least,  to  prove  that  I  acted  upon  the 
most  mature  deliberation,  and  did  what  I  thought  best  for  the 
service,  and  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  you. 

^^S.  I  always  considered  that  your  excellency's  intentions 
were,  that  I  should  attend  to  the  intelligence  which  I  should 
receive  from  Bombay,  of  a  call  from  Europe  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  force  from  this  country,  in  an  attack  upon  the  French 
in  the  Red  Sea,  which  you  foresaw  would  be  made ;  and,  that 
even  the  expedition  upon  which  you  ordered  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed, at  the  end  of  December,*  was  to  be  relinquished,  in  case 
intelligence  came  of  a  call  for  co-operation  in  the  Red  Sea. 

"4.  Upon  this  point  I  must  observe,  that  the  government  of 
Fort  St.  George  conceived  that  I  ought  to  proceed  towards  the 
rendezvous  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  when  they 
sent  me  the  copies  of  the  despatches,  as  appears  by  their 
Secretary's  letter  of  the  1st  of  February,  a  copy  of  which  has 
already  been  laid  before  your  excellency ;  that  the  government  of 
Bombay  expected  that  I  should  proceed  towards  it,  and  there* 
fore  did  not  send  the  troops  which  they  had  in  preparation; 
and,  that  the  governor  of  Ceylon  conceived  that  I  ought  to 
proceed  towards  it,  and  urged  me  repeatedly  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  lose  no  time  previous  to  my  departure. 

^^5.  I  received  the  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  7th  of  February,  and  I  knew  that  your  excellency  could  not 
receive  them  till  about  the  same  day.  If  I  had  waited  at  Trin- 
comalee,  and  you  had  written  me  your  orders  immediately,  I 
should  not  have  received  them  by  post  till  the  3d  or  4th  of 
March,  and  at  that  timet  the  stock  of  provisions  for  the  troops 
would  have  been  reduced  to  one,  for  three  months. 
*  The  contemplated  attack  upon  Java. 

t  Were  any  additional  testimony  required  of  the  admirable  skill,  the  cal- 
culation, and  timely  foresight  which  particularly  distinguished  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  campaigns^  of  this  truly  great  commander,  it  might  be  adduced 
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''6.  I  consulted  with  Captain  Malcolm  regarding  the  passage 
to  the  Red  Sea,  the  season^  and  the  line  which  it  would  be  the 
most  proper  to  follow.  He  was  of  opinion  that  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost ;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  up  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  Vingorla  rocks^  before  the  fleet  could  go  to  the 
westward;  and  that  to  go  to  Bombay^  would  not  create  a 
material  delay. 

'^  Upon  this  opinion  I  founded  my  plan,  and  determined  to 
sail,  as  soon  as  a  vessel  loaded  with  military  stores,  then  expectedj 
should  arrive  from  Madras. 

"7«  The  only  doubt  I  had  upon  my  mind,  was  whether 
I  should  take  from  Ceylon  more  than  one  regiment  of  Euro- 
peans, and  the  battalion  of  sepoys,  and  trust  to  the  preparations 
at  Bombay  for  the  remainder  of  the  equipment.  But,  although 
the  governments  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  had  been 
ordered  to  have  troops  in  readiness  in  case  I  should  want  them, 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the  latter,  and  I  did  not 
believe  that  they  would  be  able  to  furnish  the  troops  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  therefore  I  took  with  me  the 
whole  of  the  force  for  which  I  had  tonnage,  knowing,  that  if 
your  excellency  should  wish  that  some  of  the  troops  should 
be  employed  upon  another  service,  and  should  return  to  Ceylon, 
they  would  be  there  in  good  time. 

"  8.  I  determined  to  go  to  Bombay,  because,  when  I  sailed 
from  Trincomalee,  I  had  provisions  for  only  three  and  a  half 
months,  and  I  knew  by  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  December^ 
1800,  that  it  was  your  opinion  that  the  troops  ought  not  to  go 
to  the  Red  Sea  with  a  smaller  quantity  than  for  six  months.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  receive  your  excellency's  orders,  which  would 
reach  me  at  Bombay ;  and,  as  I  have  above  stated,  I  was  in- 
formed by  Captain  Malcolm,  that  as  the  fleet  would  be  obliged 
to  go  as  far  north  as  the  Vingorla  rocks,  the  passage  to  Mocha 
was  not  likely  to  be  materially  delayed  by  putting  into  Bombay 

in  this  particular  instance;  when  yet  a  colonel,  preparing  to  act  in  a 
subordinate  command,  and  yet  making  himselfthus  minutely  acquainted  with 
details  in  this  essential  department,  sometimes  not  to  be  found  in  a  commis- 
sary-general himself, — ^liow  much  less  frequently  in  a  commander-in-chief  I 
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to  receive  the  supply  of  provisions,  which  I  had  requested  Mr. 
Dancan  to  prepare. 

"  9.  I  have  thus  laid  before  your  excellency  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  conceived  myself  obliged  to  come  to  a  decision,  when 
I  received  the  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  those 
upon  which  I  determined  to  sail  immediately  with  all  the  troops 
for  which  I  had  tonnage,  and  to  go  to  Bombay ;  and  I  now 
proceed  to  state  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  persisted  in  that 
determination,  notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  subsequent 
advices  from  you  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

*^  10.  When  I  was  off  Cape  Comorin,  I  received  your  ex- 
cellences orders  of  the  24th  of  January,  in  which  you  inform 
me  that  you  have  appointed  Major-general  Baird  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  that  you  intend  to  send  them  on  an 
expedition  to  Batavia.  I  was  certain  that  you  had  not  received 
the  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  you  wrote  that 
letter ;  I  knew  that  you  must  depend  for  the  expedition  to  the 
Red  Sea  upon  some  of  the  troops  which  had  been,  till  then, 
under  my  orders ;  and,  as  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  your 
wishes  after  you  should  have  received  the  despatches,  I 
determined  to  proceed  according  to  my  original  plan ;  and  I 
despatched  a  letter  to  Major-general  Baird  at  Trincomalee,  to 
apprize  him  of  my  motives.  If  your  excellency  had  determined 
to  carry  on  both  the  expeditions,  the  troops  for  that  for  Batavia 
would  have  been  at  Ceylon,  before  the  season  for  sailing  would 
have  come  round,  and  if  you  determined  to  carry  on  only  that 
to  the  Red  Sea,  they  would  be  at  Bombay  collected  for  that 
purpose. 

"11.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duncan  on  the  16th  inst,, 
in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-colonel 
Kirkpatrick,  dated  the  7th  of  February,  and  informed  me  that 
General  Baird  was  to  command  the  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Notwithstanding  the  contents  of  the  enclosure,  I  did  not  know 
till  then  of  the  intention  to  despatch  from  Bengal  any  of  the 
vessels  loaded  with  provisions,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Secretary 
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Barlow.  At  that  time  I  was  so  near  Bombay,  that  I  was  induced 
to  adhere  to  my  original  plan.  The  intelligence  received  from 
Mr.  Dmican  did  not  state  what  yonr  excellency's  intentions 
were  regarding  the  proposed  expedition  to  Batavia ;  although  Mr, 
Duncan  informed  me  that  Major-general  Baird  was  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was,  therefore;, 
necessary  that  I  should  come  here  to  receive  yoxur  orders.  The 
fleet  was  in  want  of  water^  which  could  not  be  procured  at  any 
port  to  the  southward  of  the  Vingorla  rocks,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  conveniences  for  that  purpose,  without  losing  more 
time  than  was  likely  to  elapse  while  it  was  coming  to  Bombay, 
and  the  troops  in  general  wanted  refreshments.  The  lOth 
regiment  in  particular  had  become  sickly  from  having  been  so 
long  on  board  ship,  living  on  salt  provisions,  and  has  lost 
men. 

"  12.  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  perused  your  lordship's 
instructions  to  Major-general  Baird,  and  your  despatches  to 
the  Governor  of  Bombay ;  and  I  perceive  that  I  have  antici-* 
pated  your  wishes  in  bringing  from  Ceylon  all  the  troops  for 
which  I  had  tonnage.  I  imagine  that  I  should  have  incurred 
your  disapprobation  to  a  great  degree,  if  I  had  not  taken  steps 
to  ensure  the  receipt  of  your  excellency's  orders  before  the  final 
departure  of  the  troops  for  Mocha ;  and  I  certainly  could  not 
have  received  them — the  ships  would  have  gone  ill-supplied 
with  water,  and  the  troops  in  want  of  refreshments  which  no 
other  place  can  afford,  if  I  had  not  come  to  Bombay. 

^'  13.  Having  thus  explained  all  the  motives  which  urged  me 
to  depart  from  Ceylon,  and  come  here,  I  beg  to  observe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unexpected  length  of  the  passage  hitherto, 
it  is  probable  that  the  fleet  will  be  at  Mocha  sooner  than  it 
would  have  been,  had  I  waited  at  Trincomalee  for  your  excel- 
lency's orders,  and  certainly  better  refreshed  and  supplied  with 
water  and  provisions.  But  whatever  may  be  your  excellency's 
determination  upon  my  conduct,  I  hope  that  you  will  give  me 
credit  for  having  maturely  considered  the  points  upon  which  I 
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had  to  decide^  and  for  haTing  had  an  earnest  and  zealous  desire 
to  forward  the  service  in  view,  and  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of 
your  excellency's  foresight  in  collecting  the  troops  in  Ceylon* 

^^  14.  The  whole  of  the  fleet  is  not  yet  come  in ;  but  as  the 
ships  arrive,  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall  be  despatched  as 
soon  as  they  receive  their  water.  All  the  anangements  are  made 
for  putting  the  provisions  in  the  ships,  and  your  lordship  may 
depend  upon  it  that  not  a  moment  shall  be  lost.* 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

^^  Abthur  Wellesley.'^ 

At  no  period  of  his  life  are  the  letters  written  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  more  interesting  or  more  valuable,  as  exhibiting 
his  high  feeling,  his  frankness,  and  his  strength  of  character, 
than  at  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  There  is  an 
earnestness  and  sincerity  in  their  tone,  which  showed  the  sim- 
plicity and  manliness  of  his  mind;  while  they  are  imbued 
throughout  with  a  spirit  of  truth  and  energy,  a  loftiness  and 
decision  of  purpose,  combined  with  that  ardour  of  enterprise 
and  love  of  distinction,  which  must  vanquish  every  obstacle,  and 
eventually  command  success. 

Besides  displaying  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated^ 
Ihe  projects  he  had  in  view,  and  the  details  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  his  correspondence  with  his  brothers,  in  particular,  is 
rendered  more  attractive,  as  a  transcript  of  his  life  and  feelings, 
by  die  confidence  of  fraternal  friendship,  and  the  natural  frank- 
ness of  the  writer. 

The  following,  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  this  class,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  happily  illustrative  of  his  views  and  feelings  at  this 
interesting  period  of  his  career,  as  to  induce  us  to  give  the 
whole  in  his  own  language. 

*  Despatches. 
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To  the  Hon.  H.  Wellesley. 

"  Bombay,  March  23,  1801. 
'^  My  dear  Henry, 

^*  I  have  received  your  note  of  the  3d  of  March,  but  none  of 
your  other  letters,  which  you  say  that  you  have  written  to  me. 
I  hope  that  you  received  those  which  I  wrote  to  you  while  you 
were  in  England,  giving  an  account  of  how  we  were  going  on  in 
this  country.  I  enclosed  them  to  the  Doctor,  and  desired  him  to 
destroy  those  which  should  arrive  subsequent  to  your  departure^ 
on  your  return  to  this  country ;  so  that  some  of  them,  written 
lately,  you  will  probably  never  see.  I  was  very  anxious  about 
you,  as  you  must  have  come  from  the  Cape  in  the  track  of  the 
French  privateers,  homeward  bound ;  and  you  were  longer  on 
your  passage  than  we  had  reason  to  expect  you  would  be. 

^^  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  government  this  day,  about 
my  departure  from  Ceylon,  which  I  hope  will  explain  every 
thing.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  /  shall  always  consider  these 
expeditions  as  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  for  nie,  in 
every  point  of  view,  that  could  have  occurred ;  and  as  such  I 
shall  always  lament  them. 

'*  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  this  country ;  the  govern- 
ments of  Fort  St.  George  and  of  Bombay,  which  I  had  served, 
placed  undiminished  confidence  in  me,  and  I  had  received 
from  both  strong  and  repeated  marks  of  their  approbation. 
Before  I  quitted  the  Mysore  country,  I  arranged  the  plan  for 
taking  possession  of  the  ceded  districts,  which  was  done  without 
striking  a  blow ;  and  another  plan  of  conquering  Wynaad,  and  re- 
conquering Malabar ;  which  I  am  informed  has  succeeded  with- 
out loss  on  our  side.  But  this  supercession  has  ruined  all  my 
prospects,  founded  upon  any  service  that  I  may  have  rendered. 
Upon  this  point,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  letters  written  to  me, 
and  to  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  May  last,  when  an 
expedition  to  Batavia  was  in  contemplation;  and  to  those 
written  to  the  governments  of  Fort  St.  George,  Bombay,  and 
Ceylon ;  and  to  the  admiral.  Colonel  Champagne,  and  myself, 
when  the  troops  were  assembled  in  Ceylon.     I  then  ask  you. 
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has  there  been  any  change  whatever  of  circumstances,  that  was 
not  expected  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  ?  If  there 
has  not  (and  no  one  can  say  there  has,  without  doing  in- 
justice to  the  Governor-general^s  foresight),  my  supercession 
must  have  been  occasioned,  either  by  my  own  misconduct, 
or  by  an  alteration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Governor-general,, 
I  have  not  been  guilty  of  robbery  or  murder,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly changed  his  mind ;  but  the  world,  which  is  always  good- 
natured  towards  those  whose  affairs  do  not  exactly  prosper, 
will  not,  or  rather  does  not,  fail  to  suspect  that  both,  or  worse, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  my  being  banished,  like  General 
Kray,  to  my  estate  in  Hungary,  I  did  not  look,  and  did  not 
wish  for  the  appointment  which  was  given  to  me ;  and  I  say 
that  it  would  probably  have  been  more  proper  to  give  it  to 
somebody  else ;  but  when  it  was  given  to  me,  and  a  circular 
written  to  the  governments  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been 
fair  to  aUow  me  to  hold  it  till  I  did  something  to  deserve  to 
lose  it.  , 

^^  I  put  private  considerations  out  of  the  question,  as  they 
ought  and  have  had  no  weight  in  causing  either  my  original 
appointment  or  my  supercession.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated  by  government  upon 
the  occasion.  However,  I  have  neither  lost  my  health,  spirits, 
nor  temper  in  consequence  thereof. 

^^  But  it  is  useless  to  write  any  more  upon  a  subject  of  which 
I  wish  to  retain  no  remembrance  whatever. 

^^  I  enclose  a  memorandum  upon  the  subject  of  Trincomalee^^ 
which  will  point  out  to  you  the  inconveniences  of  that  port  as 
one  of  rendezvous  or  equipment :  you  will  find  it  of  use  in  the 
next  expeditions.  Remember  also,  that  it  is  difficult  for  ships 
to  get  round  Ceylon  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  after  the 
middle  of  March. 

^^  Yours  most  affectionately, 

^'Arthur  Wslleslet. 

"  The  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley.' 


M 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter^  that  Colonel  Wellesley 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  expeditions ;  and  it 
was  his  opinion  that  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby^  having  already 
commenced  his  operations  in  Egypt,  should  receive  reinforce* 
ments  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  even  expressed  a 
desire  to  create  a  diversion  in  his  favour  with  the  troops  then 
on  the  Red  Sea,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Baird; 
conceiving  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  at  that  moment,  to 
encourage  the  Mamelukes  in  Upper  Egypt  to  rise  against  the 
French.  He  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  hopes  of  being  re* 
stored  to  the  command  of  the  Mysore,  and  to  serve  as  second 
in  command,  from  his  sense  of  public  duty ;  when  he  received 
a  communication  from  the  Governor-general,  informing  him  of 
the  arrival  of  General  Baird  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops, 
and  that  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient,  that  instead  of 
joining  the  expedition,  he  should  himself  resume  his  command 
in  the  Mysore. 

But  on  the  25  th  of  March,  1801,  before  he  had  received  this 
intelligence,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  seized  with  a  fever  of  the 
intermittent  kind,  which  prevented  his  putting  in  execution 
the  intention  he  then  had  of  going  immediately  to  the  Red 
Sea.* 

This  sudden  illness,  attended  with  a  violent  eruption,  which 
probably  saved  his  life,  left  him  exceedingly  weak,  and  affected 
by  another  disorder,  of  which,  he  observes,  that  the  medical 
men  there  appeared  not  to  know  the  nature,  but  which  made  it 
advisable  that  he  should  seek  a  cool  climate.  ITiis  circumstance, 
together  with  the  probability  that  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  would 
postpone  his  attack  upon  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  operations  on  the 
Red  Sea  be  relinquished,  induced  him  to  come  to  the  determina* 
tion  of  remaining  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  he  considered  it  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  General  Baird  to  state,  that  the  generaFs  con- 
duct towards  him  had  by  no  means  occasioned  that  determina- 
tion, but  that  it  had  been  perfectly  kind  and  satisfactory ;  an 

*  Despatches. 
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acknowledgment  as  creditable  to  Colonel  Wellesley^  as  it  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  brave  and  high-minded  Baird.  He 
fixrther  observed,  that  he  hoped  matters  would  now  proceed 
satisfactorily ;  that  he  had  been  a  slave  to  the  expedition  till 
that  moment,  notwithstanding  he  was  sick.  They  had  thence- 
forward, he  added,  only  to  take  care  of  what  they  had  got,  till  the 
operations  on  shore  commenced ;  and  he  had  given  the  general 
his  opinion  fully  in  writing  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.* 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  explanation  of  his  motives 
to  the  government,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Baird,t  in 
which  he  freely  acknowledges  that  his  regret  at  being  prevented 
from  accompanying  him,  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
kind,  candid,  and  handsome  manner  in  which  the  general  had 
behaved  towards  him.  '*  I  need  not,'^  he  adds,  ^^  enter  further 
into  this  subject,  than  to  entreat  that  you  will  not  attribute 
my  stay  to  any  other  motive,  than  that  to  which  I  have  above 
assigned  it;  and  to  inform  you,  that  as  I  know  what  has  been 
said  and  expected  by  the  world  in  general,  I  propose,  as  well  for 
my  own  credit  as  for  yours,  to  make  known  to  my  friends  and 
to  yours,  not  only  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  you  have 
behaved  towards  me,  but  the  causes  which  have  prevented  my 
demonstrating  my  gratitude,  by  giving  you  every  assistance 
in  the  arduous  service  which  you  have  to  conduct. 

^^I  must  stay  here  as  long  as  the  season  will  permit,  and  then 
I  propose  to  go  round  to  Madras,  and  if  I  cannot  get  well,  I 
believe  I  must  try  a  cold  climate.  '*J 

In  this  letter,  offering  so  noble  a  testimony  to  the  conduct  of 
General  Baird,  Colonel  Wellesley  likewise  enclosed  an  able  and 
important  paper  on  the  operations  in  the  Red  Sea ;  a  document 
which  showed  at  once  the  extent  of  his  information  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  The  interest  he  thus  took  in  the 
success  of  a  commander,  under  whose  orders  he  expressed  his 
readiness  to  serve,  and  to  abandon  his  own  views  for  the  bene- 

*  Despatches.       f  Dated,  Bombay,  April  9,  1801.        %  Despatches,  i.  00. 
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fit  of  the  public  service^  presents  another  example  of  that  self-* 
command  and  strong  sense  of  duty^  which  ceased  not  to  actuate 
Colonel  Wellesley  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life.  In  the 
same  frank  and  manly  spirit,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Colonel 
Champagne,*  expressing  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  caused  his  removal  from  the  command  of 
the  troops.  He  concluded,  however,  that  the  Governor-general 
had  found  that  he  could  not  resist  the  claims  that  General 
Baird  had  to  be  employed,  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
always  thought  that  General  Baird  had  not  been  well  used, 
when  he  himself  was  called  to  the  command.  Yet  he  did  not 
for  that  reason  think  it  proper,  that  he  should  be  disappointed 
more  than  the  general  was,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  have  no 
ground  of  complaint.  "  Lord  Wellesley,'*  he  adds,  *^  allowed  me 
to  return  to  my  old  situation,  but  said  that  he  should  regret  my 
doing  so ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  because  I  saw  in  the  general 
the  most  laudable  intention  to  allow  me  to  render  him  the  ser- 
vices I  could,  I  determined  to  proceed  upon  the  expedition.  I 
was,  however,  seized  with  a  fever,  and  a  breaking  out  all  over 
my  body ;  and  here  I  am  under  a  course  of  nitrous  baths  for  a 
cure.  When  I  shall  be  well,  God  knows !  but  in  the  mean 
time,  I  cannot  join  the  armament. 

^'  I  see  clearly  the  evil  consequences  of  all  this  to  my  reputa- 
tion and  future  views ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  to  things 
of  that  nature  I  generally  contrive  to  make  up  my  mind/'f 

The  return  of  Colonel  Wellesley  to  Seringapatam,  and  the 
command  of  the  Mysore,  took  place  in  the  month  of  May^ 
1801.  During  his  absence.  Colonel  Stevenson  had  directed  ibe 
operations  of  the  forces,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Malabar  and 
Canara  with  such  signal  success,  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor-general  in  council,  and  the  appointment  to 
the  special  command  of  those  provinces,  under  the  orders  of 
the  officer  commanding  in  Mysore. 

*  From  Bombay,  April  9,  ISOl.  f  Despatches. 
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r.  One^^.ibe  .first' olijiects  <rf  that  officer^  was  to  pcepara  iiioo^ 
iB^portant  memoranda .  for  the  consideration  of  the  conncily: 
xypofi  the  state  of  Seringapatam^  and  the  operattooA  ibl  the 
A^^h^atta  tenritory^ — admirable  state  docaments^  which  can  be 
rend  by  no  one^  capable  of  judging  upon  the  subject^  without 
fe^iilg'  increased  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  writer, 

..During  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  year^  he  was  as  actirely 
engaged  in  organising  the  civil  and  military  administration  of 
the  extensive  territory  over  which  he  presided^  and  of  which  it 
wiU  be  Bp&a.  that  he  gave  a  detailed  account  to  the  Governor* 
general  at  a  subsequent  period. 

'Always  zealous  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  he 
t^k  upon  himself^  and  equal  to  every  emergency^  he  had 
already^  in  addition  to  his  military  employments,  filled  the  part 
of  an  able  diplomatist,  and  placed  the  civil  department  of  his 
gpyemment  on  a  sound  and  equitable  footing. 

In  the  new  scene  that  now  opened  before  him,  he  soon  gained 
that  experience,  that  valuable  knowledge,  both  as  a  general  and 
a  statesman,  which  made  his  future  life  so  distinguished  in  a 
wi^er  and  more  important  sphere.  His  promotion,  therefore, 
wlis  necessarily  rapid ;  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
graeral,  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt;  and  on  the  29th of  April> 
1802,  he  attained  to  that  of  Major-general. 

Before,  however,  describing  the  incidents  of  the  great  Mah^ 
ratta  war,  it  will  render  the  narrative  more  intelligible  if  we 
take  a  rapid  view  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  predatory  chiefs,  by  whose  continual  intrigues  and  usur* 
pations  it  became  a  prey  to  discord  and  every  species  of  suffer- 
ing.*  The  chief  founder  of  an  empire  so  extensive,  and  which 
iniM'^ased  so  rapidly,  was  the  famous  Sevajee  sprung  from  the 

.*  Hindostan  Proper  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda  river, — the  Deocan 
beWeen  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Kistna,  while  the  Carnatic»  Malabar,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Mysore  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Kistna. 

The  MahrattaSy  a  bold  and  ferocious  tribe,  extended  their  conquests 
north  and  south,  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  held  the  various  states  orernm  by 
them  under  their  predatory  sway.    It  extended  from  Delhi,  on  the  northern. 

VOU  U  H 
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Rajahs  of  Chittoor,  among  the  most  andent  of  the  Hindoo 
princes.  Upon  succeeding  to  the  Rajahship  of  Settarah^  he 
overthrew  the  veteran  armies  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Aurungzebe, 
drove  back  the  forces  of  the  Portuguese^  and  established  a 
powerful  monarchy  in  the  various  Mahratta  provinces.  His 
son,  a  weak  prince,  ruled  only  by  the  authority  of  his  minister, 
Bellajee,  who  became  Peshwah  or  ddef  magistrate;  and  so  far 
consolidated  his  power  as  to  make  the  office  hereditary,  and 
handed  it  down  to  his  son.  Bajee  Rao,  proceeding  another 
step,  usurped  the  government;  while  the  Rajah  and  his  de- 
scendants, vnHa.  the  empty  title  of  sovereigns,  remained  close 
prisoners  in  their  own  palace  at  Settarah. 

The  new  Peshwah,  having  gained  the  adherence  of  the  mili- 
tary chieftains,  established  his  capital  at  Poonah,  surrounding 
himself  with  a  court  and  all  the  honours  and  dignities  of 
royalty.  Other  military  chiefs  having  followed  his  example, 
although  they  still  professed  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rajah,  the  Mahratta  empire  became  gradually 
divided  into  independent  states,  governed  by  five  chiefs  or 
princes. 

Among  these,  the  most  powerful,  perhaps  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak,  were  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  and 

extremity,  to  the  river  Toombuddra  on  the  southern,  nearly  a  thousand 
miles. 

In  this  vast  tract  were  comprehended  the  provinces  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Assi- 
nure,  Malwa,  Guzerat,  Candeish,  Baglana,  Yisiapoor,  the  Konkan,  Berar,  Cut- 
tack,  and  Doulutabad.  Portions  of  these  were  very  fertile  and  populous, 
being  strewn  with  towns  and  villages ;  they  yielded  abundance  of  grain,  and 
were  enriched  by  commerce.  The  entire  population  of  the  Mahratta  territory 
has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  forty  millions,  consisting  of  various  nations 
and  tribes,  out  of  which  nearly  nine-tenths  were  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder 
Mahomedans.  This  formidable  empire  was  divided,  however,  amongst  five 
chiefs,  united  in  a  general  confederacy,  subject  at  the  same  time  to  one 
acknowledged  head,  called  the  Peshwah.  But  frequently  the  policy  of  a 
common  union  and  defence  gave  way  to  rival  interests,  and  the  ambition  of 
particular  chieftains— whose  combined  forces,  amounting  to  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  cavalry,  and  half  as  many  infantry,  must  have  proved, 
with  discipline  and  subordination,  not  a  little  formidable. 
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Rao  Holkar^  both  of  whom  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Pesh- 
wah.  Encouraged  by  former  examples^  Scindiah  openly 
nsurped  the  government  of  Poonah^  and  established  himself 
vnth  a  powerfcd  army^  chiefly  headed  by  French  officers^  in  the 
Ticinity.  He  had  thus  rendered  nugatory  the  exertions  of 
Lord  Comwallis  to  secure  the  British  interest^  by  drawing 
closer  the  ties  of  alliance  with  the  Peshwah ;  nor  was  his  influ- 
ence less  felt  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley^  on  his  first  assuming 
the  government^  when  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  of  the  sub- 
sisting alliance  with  the  Peshwah  against  the  Sultan  of  Mysore. 
Many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs^  regardless  of  this  treaty^  and  their 
fealty  to  their  acknowledged  head,  had  maintained  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Tippoo;  and,  under  the  control  of  Scin- 
diah, had  attempted  to  excite  fresh  hostilities  against  the 
English.  The  Gk)vemor-general,  on  his  side,  had  sought  to 
thwart  their  views  by  ofiers  of  an  amicable  nature,  both  to 
Scindiah  and  the  Peshwah,  and  by  ceding  a  portion  of  Tippoo's 
dominions  to  the  Mahratta^,  offers  which  were  rejected  at  the 
instigation  of  Scindiah,  who,  calculating  on  the  support  of  the 
French,  seized  the  government  of  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  and  thus  compelled  the  Peshwah  himself  to 
violate  his  compact  with  the  British  Company. 

Subsequent  events,  as  we  have  seen,  had  rendered  us,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mahratta  power,  masters  of  all  India.  We 
had  cemented  our  alliances  with  the  Nizam,  and  we  had  no 
longer  a  rival  to  dread,  if  the  union  of  the  Mahratta  chiefii, 
under  some  enterprising  leader,  should  not  again  provoke  a  war. 
To  obviate  this  danger,  the  Governor-general,  in  pursuance  of 
the  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Peshwah  and  the  Nizam,  ea- 
deavoured  to  extend  it  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  it  was 
actually  put  in  force  with  the  Gwickwar,  by  attaching  that 
state  to  the  British  colonies,  and  by  securing  an  important  ter- 
ritorial establishment  in  the  populous  maritime  province  of 
Ouzerat.  The  tendency,  however,  of  this  politic  measure  to 
subvert  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  was^  in  some  measure, 
counteracted  by  the  efforts  of  France  to  attain  its  favourite 
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object  of  establishing  colonies  in  India.  Pondicberry,  &c.  |iad 
been  previously  established  as  a  new  colony*  With  this 
view^  a  considerable  force  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  a  French  adventurer,  named  Perron^  who  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  command  of  some  extensive  districts  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus,  which  brought  a  revenue  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions sterling.  There  were  now  only  a  few  British  officers  in 
the  service  of  Sdndiah,  and  the  Frenchman  was  anxiously  wait^ 
ing  the  arrival  of  more  of  his  countrymen  to  dismiss  these  few 
entirely  from  his  service.  He  had  indeed  usurped  the  entire 
authority  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Alluo^ 
whom  he  held  in  the  most  abject  subjection.  And  thus,  whil^ 
the  Peshwah  enjoyed  the  empty  title  of  Viceroy,  Scindiah,  as 
his  deputy,  exercised  the  real  power  throughout  the  Mogul  eofu^ 
pire ;  while,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  great  adventurer  Perron 
gave  his  army  the  appellation  of  '*  the  imperial  army,'*  humhfy 
designating  himself  as  a  servant  and  subject  (though  the  rtH 
master)  of  the  Great  Mogul.* 

*  The  adventures  of  M.  Perron  were  not  a  little  extraordinary,  and  would 
supply  admirable  materials,  either  for  a  comedy  or  a  romance.  He  weat  out 
to  India  as  a  midshipman  during  the  American  war,  where  he  served  jSfst 
under  Suflrein.  Not  relisliing  a  sea  life,  he  travelled  into  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Rana  of  Gohud  ;  while  in  this 
service,  on  a  small  salary,  he  married  Mademoiselle  Deridan,  sister  of  an 
officer  whose  family  resided  at  Pondicherry.  He  next  entered  the  service  of 
Scindiah,  as  quartermaster-sergeant,  on  the  pay  of  sixty  rupees  a  month,  and 
in  a  corps  commanded  by  M.  Lostoneaux.  When  Gholam  Rhadir  was  taken 
prisoner,  Lostoneaux  was  believed  to  have  got  possession  of  the  saddle  in 
which  that  chief  had  concealed  all  the  valuable  jewels  plundered  from  the 
palace  of  Delhi.  With  this  he  made  his  escape  to  Europe,  and  having 
also  taken  the  money  for  the  payment  of  his  corps,  M.  Pillet,  whom  he  bad 
left  in  charge  of  them,  being  unable  to  satbfy  the  demands  of  the  soldiery, 
had  nearly  lost  his  life. 

After  the  escape  of  Lostoneaux,  Perron  received  the  command  of  a  battq» 
lion  from  Rana  Khan,  Scindiah's  general,  but  being  reduced  on  the  return  of 
the  army  into  cantonments,  he  was  left  without  employ  until  the  arrival  of 
General  De  Boigne,  who,  forming  a  brigade  in  Scindiah*s  service,  gave  Per- 
ron the  command  of  the  Burhampoor  battalion.  Subsequently  he  succeeded 
De  Boigne  in  the  command,  and  greatly  distingubhed  himself  in  th^  various 
operations  of  Scindiah's  army. 
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'■''  Under  the  combined  influence  of  French  intrigue  and  Mah- 
tatta  power^  the  unfortunate  Emperor  became  a  mere  instru* 
inent  in  the  hands  of  his  employers;  and  it  was  not  tiU  1802^ 
that  the  Marqois  Wellealey,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  Poonah^  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  al- 
fiance  with  the  Peshwah.     At  that  period^  Holkar^  a  bold  ad- 
venturous chief,  advanced  against  Poonah,  and  compelled  Scin- 
diah,  at  the  head  of  the  Peshwah's  forces,  to  give  him  battle. 
Holkar  proving  victorious,  the  Peshwah  sought  the  protection 
of  the  British  Company ;  and  having  fled  from  his  dominions, 
was  conveyed  in  an  English  ship  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Severn  Droog,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.    There  he  readily 
consulted  to  the  terms  of  a  new  treaty,  engaging  him  to  re- 
ceive a  subsidiary  force,  to  cede  territories  sufficient  for  its 
support,  and  to  discharge  all  foreign  adventurers  from  his  ser* 
tice.      In  support  of  these  stipulations,  the  government  of 
Madras,  without  waiting  for  instructions  from  the  Governor- 
general,  assembled  an  army  of  19,000  men  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Mysore,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general 
.Stuart.    The  government  of  Bombay  was  no  less  active  in  pre- 
paring a  large  disposable  force,  and,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
British  resident  with  the  Peshwah,  the  force  at  Hyderabad  was 
in  equal  readiness  to  take  the  field. 

The  residents  now  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  were 
men  of  the  highest  ability,  who  most  ably  seconded  the  views 
of  the  Governor-general,  and  whose  selection  for  so  responsible 
a  trust  did  great  credit  to  his  lordship's  judgment.  Lord  Clive, 
moreover,  was  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  Mr.  Dundas  pre- 
sided over  Bombay,  and  to  the  admirable  measures  of  both  for 
promoting  the  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  which  followed,  the 
gveat  leader  of  the  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  General 
Stuart,  was  eager  to  express  how  much  he  was  indebted  on  this 
and  every  occasion,* 

*  To  those  only  who  are  unacquainted  with  Indian  history  will  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the  distinguished  diplomatic  agents, 
whose  combined  talents  at  this  eventful  period  assisted  the  military  successes 
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On  the  27th  of  February,  1803,  orders  were  received  for  &e 
British  troops  to  prepare  for  their  march  into  the  Mahratta 
territory.  The  extensive  local  knowledge  and  personal  inr 
fluenoe  of  Greneral , Wellesley  at  once  pointed  him  out  as  the 
most  efficient  commander  to  conduct  the  actiye  operations  of 
the  war.  The  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  by  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  was  that  also  of  the  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced military  men,  and  Lord  Cliye  expressed  his  confidence 
that  the  important  trust  could  not  be  confided  to  any  one  witih 
greater  prospects  of  advantage. 

At  the  head,  therefore,  of  a  detached  corps  of  more  than  12,000 
men,  composed  of  native  and  British  troops.  General  Wei- 
lesley,  having  advanced  to  the  Toombuddra,  directed  his  mardhi 
upon  Poonah.  Supported  by  the  subsidiary  force  of  the  Deo* 
can,  he  advanced  rapidly,  having  received  intelligence  on  his 
route  that  Amrut  Rao,  a  chief  of  Holkar's,  had  determined  on 
plundering  the  city  before  his  arrival.  With  that  spirit  and 
perseverance  which  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  him^  he 
at  once  made  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles  within  thirty  hounf, 
and  on  the  20Ch  of  April,  entered  the  capital  with  his  cavalry^ 
the  Mahrattas  flying  before  him,  ere  they  had  time  to  execute 
their  nefarious  intent.* 

of  Generals  Lake  and  Wellesley,  in  the  extraordinary  aggrandizement,  and 
successful  administration  of  the  British  empire  in  India  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley. 

The  residents  of  the  different  courts  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  1803  and 
1804,  were  LieutenantK:olonel  Close,  with  the  Peshwah  at  Poonah ;  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Collins,  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah ;  Major  Kirkpatrick,  with 
the  Nizam  at  Hyderabad  ;  Mr.  Webbe,  first  at  Mysore,  and  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  Durbar  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  but  who  died  in  Scindiah's 
camp  at  the  end  of  1804 ;  and  Major  Malcolm,  who  accompanied  Major- 
general  Wellesley  to  Poonah,  and  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Webbe  to  the  court 
of  Nagpoor,  became  resident  at  Mysore.  The  Honourable  Mount-Stuart 
Etphinstone,  Mr.  Wilks,  and  Major  Munro,  employed  at  this  period  in  the 
Deccan  and  the  Mysore,  were  also  constellations  in  that  galaxy  of  worth 
which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  government  of  India  under  Lord  Wel- 
lesley.— GurwoocTs  Despatches,  vol.  i.,  p.  91. 

*  The  climate  and  season  considered,  this  was  a  prodigious  exertion  for 
the  European  part  of  his  force;  indeed,  for  all.    It  is  remarkable,  howeTer« 
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The  portion  of  Greneral  Wdlesle/s  correspondence  mth  the 
Governor^  relating  to  this  campaign^  is  so  interesting^  and  at  the 
same  time  so  spirited  and  comprehensivey  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 


"  Camp  of  Karisgy  upon  the  Werdah, 
ISth  of  March,  180a 
My  Lord^ 

^^  You  will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  possible  after 
I  haye  entered  the  Mahratta  territory^  and  I  lose  no  time  in 
writing  to  you,  I  crossed  the  river  Toombuddra  at  Havanoor 
yesterday^  and  marched  to  this  riyer^  and  made  another  march 
towards  Sayanore  this  day.  We  have  been  very  well  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  the  villages  are  all  fuU^  and 
the  camp  is  well  supplied  with  forage  and  provisions*  1  have 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  forward^  for 
the  service  of  the  Peshwah^  all  the  jagbirdars  (landholders)  in 
the  south^n  part  of  the  empire^  and  I  think  that  all  your  plans 
will  be  carried  into  execution.  This  detachment  of  the  army  is 
well  supplied  with  provisions^  and  every  thing  it  can  want ;  and 
excepting  in  forage^  for  which  every  large  body  of  troops  must 
depend  upon  the  country  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  its  opera- 
tions^ is  nearly  independent  of  the  resources  of  this  country. 
We  owe  this  state  of  our  supplies  to  the  flourishing  resources 
of  Mysore^  and  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  brought  forward 
for  the  use  of  the  British  armies.    But  any  change  in  the  sys- 


but  troe»  that  for  a  brief  campaign,  the  Europeans  in  India,  from  their  pride 
and  energy,  and  from  a  certain  vigour  of  original  constitution,  will  endure 
hardship,  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  fatigue,  better  than  the  majority  of  the 
Batives ;  but  afterwards,  alas  I  they  pay  the  heavy  price  of  their  exertions. 
When  the  moral  excitement  has  passed  away,  they  often  sink  into  supine- 
ness ;  disease  invades  them,  and  .the  gallant  fellows  wither  into  yellow  and 
bloodless'men ;  and,  while  yet  scarcely  at  mid-age,  they  die.  It  is^well  to  mark 
these  things,  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  soldiers,  in  all  armies  and  in  all 
countries,  sink  down  into  early  graves,  which  their  own  services  have  dug 
without  the  ^clat  of  battle,  without  one  leaf  of  laurel  to  mingle  with  the  un 
welcome  cypress. — Military  Memcirsp  ^c^  hy  Major  Sherer,  vol.  i.^  p.  53. 
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tem .  cf  goyerament  will  be  immedi«fcaly  felt,  and.  ]Mqr|iaciiM»y 
by  that  body  of  troops  which  will  be  in  advance^  > 

^^  I  heaj?  nodxing  of  any  of  Holkar's  tFcops,  aad  I  do  wt 
know  tibat  we  have  an  enemy  in  this  country. 

^^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sac., 

"  Arthur  Wbllbsley, 
^  To  the  Governor-general.** 

Forming  the  advanced  detachment  of  the  main  body  com- 
manded by  General  Stuart^  the  troops  of  General  Wellesley 
had  considerable  difficulties  of  a  trying  nature  to  encounter. 
But  these  were  met  with  an  energy  and  resolution  whrch,  inhe- 
rent in  the  British^  soon  spread  to  the  native  ranks ;  and  tlie 
soldiers  of  different  nations^  in  the  same  service^  seemed  to  Vie 
with  each  other  in  opposing  firmness  and  endurance  to  tlie 
enervating  effects  of  the  clime  and  season^  added  to  the  duties 
of  the  soldier  and  long  toilsome  marches.  The  example  of 
activity  and  unwearied  perseverance  was  presented  to  all  by 
their  young  general,  an  example  which  had  the  best  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  his  officers ;  and  one  which  his  excellent  consti- 
tution, his  spare  and  sinewy,  yet  compact  and  well-knit  frame, 
and  calm  unruffled  temper,  well  enabled  him  to  support.  In  hts 
subsequent  despatches  to  Lieutenant-general  Stuart,  which 
contain  some  excellent  suggestions  regarding  the  war,  he  de- 
scribes the  rapid  progress  he  was  making,  the  encouraging  re- 
ception he  met  with,  and  his  impression  that  a  month  would 
bring  their  military  operations  to  great  maturity.  '^  In  that  space 
of  time,*^*  he  observes,  '*  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
Holkar  will  acquiesce  peaceably  in  our  arrangement  with  the 
Peshwah,  or  whether  that  chief  must  be  driven  from  his  High- 
tiess's  territories  by  force.  In  less  than  that  time,  also,  the 
manner  of  hiring  those  troops  can  be  laid  before  his  Highness, 
and  he  can  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  retain  them  in  his 
nervice.     If  he  should  not  approve  of  retaining  them,  they  may 

*  Despatches. 
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^her  tie  discharged^  or  may  be  employed  in  thb  pltiiid^  of  iSie 
enemy  without  pay^  according  to  circnmstanoes : '  and  at  all 
erents^  supposing  that  his  Highness  should  refuse  to  pay  their 
expence^  which  is  scarcely  possible^  the  charge  to  the  Company 
ymH  be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  which  Ihis  detach* 
ment  must  derive  from  keeping  this  body  of  Pindarries  out  of 
Holkar's  service^  and  from  cutting  off  our  communications  with 
the  army.  Upon  the  whole^  therefore,  I  request  your  confir* 
mation  of  this  necessary  arrangement.  Gocklah  has  joined  me 
with  his  army,  and  I  am  to  meet  him  this  afternoon,^ 

His  next  letter  is  dated  from  his  camp  at  Erroor,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kistna,  in  which,  it  is  stated,  that  he  had 
halted  two  days  to  establish  a  field  hospital,  which  was  much 
wanted  for  the  native  corps.    He  notices,  with  evident  pleasure^ 
the  effective  condition,  and  the  comforts  of  the  army,  which  was 
well  supplied  and  provided  for.    Like  all  great  commanders 
his  mind  was  intent  on  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  most  import- 
ant matters ; — ^he  had  an  examination  of  all  the  stores,  a  muster 
of  the  cattle,  and  he  remarks  that  the  Company^s  draft  cattle 
were  in  high  condition, — ^that  he  had  10,000  brinjarry  bullocks 
in  his  camp— with  supplies  which  would  last  exactly  fifty  days, 
and  that  he  had  the  prospect  of  other  brinjarries  coming  in.   Of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  he  observes,  that  since  the 
year  1800,  when  he  was  in  that  country  before,  there  had  been 
one  continued  contest  for  power  and  plunder  between  the  dif- 
ferent chiefs  who  had  armies  under  their  command ;  between 
the  Putwurden's  family  and  Gocklah,  in  the  countries  border* 
ing  on  the  Toombuddra,  Werdah,  and  Malpurba;  between  the 
Putwnrden  and   the  Rajah  of  Kolapoor,  in  those  bordering 
on  the  Gutpurba  and  Kistna;    between  Bappojee  ScindiiA, 
the  Killedar  of  Darwar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Kittoor;  between 
Gocklah  and  the  Rajah  of  Kittoor,  and  Gocklah  and  Bappojee 
Scindiah ;  besides  various  others  of  inferior  note,  either  imme- 
diately employed  under  these,  or  for  themselves  under  their 
protection. 

In  the  passage  that  follows,  and  which  displays  the  writer  in 
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a  light  no  less  fitvourable  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  sdldier,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  ^nployed  the  influence  he  had  acquired  for 
pacific  and  beneficial  purposes.  ^  I  have  prevailed/'  he  adds^ 
^  on  all  these  chiefs  to  cease  their  contests  for  the  present,  and 
to  join  this  detachment  with  the  troops  which  otherwise  would 
be  employed  in  the  plunder  of  the  country^  or  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  private  quarrels^  and  to  co-operate  with  me  in  the 
service  of  the  Peshwalu  They  have  also  allowed  me  the  use 
of  the  supplies  of  the  country  under  their  management  or  pro- 
tection^ on  payment ;  and  have  protected  the  people  belon^ng 
to  my  camp  in  their  passage  through  their  countries.'^  *  He 
next  gives  an  account  of  the  number  of  native  troops  by  which 
he  had  been  joined  on  his  mardi^  and  his  intended  junction 
with  Colonel  Stevenson.  He  learnt  that  Holkar>  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  had  gone  towards  Hindostan  Proper,  by  the 
Nimderrah  Ghaut,  which  would  facilitate  his  object  of  advancing 
and  uniting  his  force  with  that  of  the  colonel. 

Gteneral  Wellesley  was  accompanied  in  his  march  by  Major^ 
since  Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people,  enabled  him  to  carry  into  efiect  the 
sound  and  conciliatory  policy  now  pursued.  In  the  subsequent 
communications  with  Lieutenant-general  Stuart^  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  only  followed  with  success,  but  that  the  per* 
sonal  influence  and  high  military  character  already  acquired  by 
General  Wellesley,  produced  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  the 
disturbed  districts  through  which  they  passed.  Nor  was  his 
humanity  towards  several  of  the  fallen  princes,  on  this  and  upon 
former  occasions^  less  commendable.  The  Nabob  of  Savanore 
and  his  family  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  destitution^  and  no 
sooner  was  he  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  than  he  consented 
to  relieve  their  distresses  by  the  donation  of  5000  rupees.  In 
a  letter  dated  from  his  camp,  at  Hungomgaum,  (April  5th,  1803,) 
he  observes,  upon  this  subject,  that  in  his  opinion,  ^^  even  if  the 
whole  of  this  sum  of  money  be  given  to  the  Nabob,  it  will  be 

*  Despatches. 
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weU  laid  out.  At  all  events  his  family  is  an  object  of  charity; 
and  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  Major  Malcolm  now 
proposes,  I  relieved  their  distresses  myself^  when  I  was  in  this 
country  in  the  year  1800/** 

The  next  account  of  General  WeUesley's  progress  is  from 
Us  camp  at  Hntteer :  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Mimro^  in  which 
he  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  basket 
boats  adapted  for  crossing  the  Indian  rivers.  ^'Tou  ynil  see  by 
the  date  of  this  letter^"  he  adds^  ^'  that  I  have  lost  no  time ;  and 
I  am  still  in  high  style.  I  am  now  moving  towards  the  Nizam 
frontier^  to  facilitate  a  communication  with  Colonel  Stevenson^ 
and  eventually  our  junction.  As  I  advance,  Futty  Sing  and 
Meer  Khan  fall  back,  and  I  meet  with  no  opposition.  I  expect 
to  be  at  Poonah  sometime  about  the  20th.**  Upon  the  11th  of 
April  he  encamped  at  Kowlaspoor,  where  he  learnt  that  Holkar 
appeared  to  be  in  fall  march  to  Chandore.  '^  Futty  Sing  and 
Meer  Khan  cross  the  Beemah  this  day,  I  believe,  to  follow  him : 
all  his  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Poonah ; 
in  which  city,  however,  Amrut  Rao  still  remains  with  about 
2000  horse,  and  2000  infantry  with  guns,'' 

Upon  the  l5th.  General  Wellesley  arrived  at  Aklooss  upon 
the  river  Neera,  where  he  stated  that  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
were  to  open  a  communication  with  the  coast,  so  as  to  draw 
from  thence  the  supplies  he  might  require.  He  had  already 
ananged  a  plan  for  the  Peshwah^s  march,  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  execution,  intended  to  move  immediately  towards  Poonah^ 
and  from  tiience  towards  the  Bhore  Ohaut.  He  would  thus 
reach  the  head  of  the  Ghaut  before  the  Peshwah  could  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  it. 

Holkar  was  now  near  Chandore,  about  300  miles  from 
Poonah^  which  was  occupied  by  Amrut  Rao,  with  not  more 

^  Despatches^  &c  That  this  is  no  solitary  instance  of  General  Welle»- 
Uy's  good  feeling  and  consideration,  his  conduct  to  the  son  of  Dhoondiah 
Waugh^  upon  whom  he  settled  a  regular  provision,  affords  a  sufficient  proof^ 
and  of  which  many  more  instances  yet  more  honourable  to  him  as  a  man,  as 
well  as  a  truly  great  soldier,  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  present  narrative. 
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tiian  1^00  men.  It  appeared  to  General  Welk»ley,  £ii€re^ 
tore,  unnecessary  to  advance  with  all  his  troops ;  the  country 
was  also  much  exhausted,  and  there  was  very  little  forage  in 
his  line  of  march«  He  disposed  his  troops  to  so  much 
advantage,  thltt  while  the  whole  could  procure  subsistence, 
they  might  still  unite  with  celerity,  in  case  it  should  be 
found  advisable.  From  the  camp  at  Aklooss,  having  e£« 
fected  a  junction  with  the  Nizam's  army,  Greneral  Wdlesley 
advanced  with  his  cavalry  and  the  Mahratta  troqps  upon 
Poonah,  where  he  arrived,  as  he  had  expected,  on  the  30th 
instant.  In  his  despatches  to  the  Governor-general  at  tins 
period,  he  takes  a  correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
l»tate  of  affairs,  and,  with  that  clearness  and  simpUcity  of 
language  which  marked  the  manly  tone  of  his  mind,  pointed 
out  the  true  policy,  which,  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  patw 
ties,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  Company,  no  less  than  the 
honour  of  Great  Britain,  to  pursue.  On  his  reaching  Poonah, 
General  Wellesley  learnt  that  Amrut  Rao  had  marched  off 
with  precipitation,  having  previously  removed  the  Peshwah's 
family  to  Sevaghur,  a  measure  generally  supposed  to  be  pre^ 
paratory  to  burning  the  town.  The  able  manner  in  which 
he  proceeded  with  regard  to  this  savage  chieftain,  and  to  conn 
solidate  the  power  he  had  acquired,  cannot  be  so  well  showtt 
as  in  his  own  words  to  the  Governor-general  :*  '^  I  received 
a  very  civil  letter  from  Amrut  Rao,  in  answer  to  one  whic& 
I  wrote  him.  He  says  that  he  will  send  a  person  to  talk  to 
me  upon  his  business.  I  consider  it  to  be  very  important 
that  he  should  be  brought  in,  and  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  Peshwah's  government. 
'^  Matters  in  general  have  a  good  appearance.  I  think 
they  all  will  end  as  you  wish.  The  combined  chiefs,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  so  much,  have  allowed  us  to  come  quietity,  and 
take  our  station  at  this  place ;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
threats,  have  taken  no  one  step  to  impede  our  march,  or  to 
divert  our  attention  to  other  objects. 

*  The  despatch  is  dated  Poonahi  SIst  Aprtt. 
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•  >^  Here  we  ate  now  in  force,  in  a  position  from  whicb 
ftotiiing  can  drive  us,  and  in  which  we  shall  gain  strength 
daily.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  yet  made  peac^ 
among  themselves ;  much  less  have  they  agreed  to  attack  us^ 
or  in  any  particular  plan  of  attack.  If  I  should  be  mistaken, 
and  that,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  reasoning  upon 
Hie  state  of  our  affairs  with  each  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who, 
we  were  told,  were  to  combine  to  attack  us ;  and,  upon  a 
comparison  of  our  means  of  annoying  each  and  all  of  them 
with  theirs  of  annoying  the  Nizam  (which  is  all  that  they 
f3an  do),  we  should  still  have  a  war  with  them,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
course  q£  measures  which  you  have  already  pursued,  you 
Ibave  removed  the  seat  of  war  to  a  distance  from  the  Com^ 
pany's  territories;  and  that  you  have  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on  in  such  a  state  of  preparation,  as  to  ensure  its  speedy 
and  successful  termination. 

^'In  thus  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  I  conclude  that  we 
shtould  liave  had  to  contend  with  this  confederacy,  at  ail 
events ;  or,  at  least,  that  we  should  have  had  a  war  with  the 
Mahratta  powers,  in  some  shape,  even  if  this  treaty  with  the 
Feshwah  had  not  been  concluded.  Upon  this  point,  I  have 
only  to  observe,  that  the  establishment  of  Holkar's  power 
at  Poonab,  founded,  as  it  was,  upon  repeated  victories  over 
Scindiah^s  troops,  would  probably  have  occasioned  demands 
upon  the  Nizam.  But,  supposing  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  I 
declare,  that  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Holkar  to  maintain 
an  army  in  the  Deccan,  without  invading  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tory. They  have  not  left  a  stick  standing  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Poonah ;  they  have  eaten  the  foi^ 
age  and  grain ;  have  pulled  down  the  houses,  and  have  used  the 
materials  as  firewood  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  fled  with  their 
cattle.  Bxoepting  in  one  village,  I  have  not  seen  a  human 
creature  since  I  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Meritch;  so 
that  the  result  of  your  omitting  to  make  some  arrangement 
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for  the  Peshwah^  which  was  to  occasion  the  re-establishment 
of  his  power,  must  have  been  the  invasion  of  the  Nizam's 
territories ;  if  only  for  the  subsistence  of  those  multitudes 
in  Ho]kaf*s  suite,  on  their  march  to  the  countries  to  the 
southward  of  the  Eistna.  This  last  course  might  have  pro- 
crastinated  the  evil;  as  they  might,  in  those  countries^  have 
found  subsistence  for  another  year ;  but  then  their  next  st^ 
would  have  been  to  seek  for  it  in  the  Company^s  territoriesfy 
ihe  very  sources  firom  which  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
draw  our  supplies  in  the  contest  which  must  have  ensued/^ 

The  next  despatches  of  General  Wellesley  are  dated  from 
his  camp  at  Panowullah^  whither  he  had  made  a  movement 
firom  Poonah  on  the  27thj  in  consequence  of  intelligence  re- 
ceived of  the  proceedings  of  Holkar.  He  directed  Colcmel 
Stevenson  to  collect  the  Nizam's  army  and  the  subsidiary 
force  at  Gardoon^  and  make  three  or  four  marches  to  the 
northward.  If  he  should  find  that  Holkar  was  only  plun- 
dering the  villages  on  that  frontier^  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  been  plundered  in  every  year  by  every  chief  who 
approaches  the  boundary,  he  was  not  to  go  farther  on ;  but 
if  he  should  find  that  the  chief  made  a  serious  attack  upon 
dther  of  the  Nizam's  cities  of  Doulutabad  or  Aurungabad^ 
lie  must  move  quickly  to  their  support.  It  was  the  opinion^ 
however,  of  General  Wellesley,  that  Hollar's  was  only  a 
plundering  excursion,  and  that  he  would  not  venture  upon 
so  desperate  a  course,  while  still  at  variance  with  Scindiah^ 
as  to  make  a  regular  attack  on  the  Nizam.  The  only  doubt 
he  had  on  his  mind  was  respecting  the  propriety  of  giving 
Colonel  Stevenson  orders  to  advance,  occasioned  by  the  Go- 
vemor-generaTs  express  wish  that  all  hostilities  should  be 
avoided ;  yet  he  decided  with  that  tact  peculiar  to  him  in 
every  emergency,  that  such  considerations  should  yield  to 
the  anticipated  danger  of  an  attack  upon  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories, should  it  be  really  contemplated.    In  writing  also  to 

*  Despatches,  p.  144. 
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Lieatenant-general  Stoart^  his  observations  upon  Uie  prospects 
of  the  campaign  are  marked  by  the  same  penetrating  genius 
and  force  of  mind^  showings  at  the  same  time^  the  accurate 
calculation  and  the  foresight  which  he  knew  how  to  employ. 

Upon  the  7tii  of  May  General  Wellesley  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Peshwah^  with  whom  he  had  a  formal  inter- 
view^  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  press  him  with  regard 
to  business  very  shortly.  Such,  indeed^  was  the  General's 
promptitude  and  despatch^  that  by  the  lOth^  the  Peshwah 
found  himself,  no  doubt  to  his  suiprise,  busily  arranging  his 
government^  appointing  new  ministers,  and  expressing  his 
fixed  determination  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  with  the  Honour- 
able Company,  so  as  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the 
alliance. 

Having  thus  restored  the  Peshwah,  seen  him  reseated  on 
his  own  musnud,*  and  secured  his  adhesion  to  the  British 
alliance.  General  Wellesley  proposed  to  move  towards  the 
Kizam's  frontier,  in  order  to  be  rather  nearer  to  Colonel 
Stevenson.  The  moment  was  critical;  Scindiah,  instead  of 
retreating,  had  joined  the  Rajah  of  Berar;  both  were  now 
in  the  field,  and  made  a  bold  movement,  threatening  the 
firontiers  of  our  ally.  The  rivers  were  about  to  fill ;  and 
it  appeared  to  General  Wellesley,  that  if  Scindiah  intended 
hostilities,  he  had  made  this  rapid  advance,  either  to  esta* 
bUsh  himself  in  some  post  of  consequence,  or  to  make  a 
dash  at  Hyderabad,  so  as  to  get  back  across  the  Godavery 
before  that  river  filled.  To  impede  this  operation,  he  had 
placed  Colonel  Stevenson  in  so  advantageous  a  situation,  that 
while  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  to  the  north- 
ward, he  could  at  once  march  upon  Hyderabad,  if  he  should 
find  that  they  had  views  on  that  place. 

Holkar  and  Scindiah,  indeed,  were  now  the  only  enemies 
that  remained  for  General  Wellesley  to  subdue.  To  such  an 
extent  had  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Peshwah,  that  the 

*  Hia  throne  t  literally,  cushion. 
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latter  did  iK^t  heailate  to  avail  himself  of  Ae  inlluenee  whi^*-' 
from  a  variety  of  causes^  he  had  acquired  over  Uie  sirdsrs  and 
jaghirdars  of  the  state ;  his  orders  to  them  on  points  of  import-^  * 
ance  were  generally  transmitted  through  the  Gtenend^  who  en^ 
forced  them  by  despatches  from  himsdf,  an  united  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  could  scarcely  fail  of  effident  operation.* 

Having  by  these  means  consolidated  the  British  power  as  he 
advanced^  it  became  General  Wellesley's  next  object  to  terminate 
the  campaign,  if  possible,  at  as  little  expense  and  with  the  same 
signal  success  as  it  had  hitherto  been  so  auspiciously  oonduoted. 
With  regard  to  Amrut  Rao,  his  conciliatory  policy  promised 
to  be  crowned  with  the  deserved  success.  In  his  last  reply  to 
the  General's  letters,  he  promised  from  that  moment  to  sepa- 
rate  himself  from  the  Peshwah's  enemies,  and  to  hold  no  fiirtiber 
communication  with  them ;  and  he  requested  that  the  British 
government  would  interfere  to  reconcile  him  to  his  brother,  the 
Peshwah,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a  provision  in  the  state. 

Upon  the  4th  of  June,  General  Wellesley  broke  up  from  hin 
camp  at  Karowly,  and  moved  on  towards  the  Godavery.  Upon 
the  7th  he  was  encamped  at  Pagiah,  had  moved  to  Augah 
on  the  18th,  and  on  the  19th  wrote  to  Lieutenant-gmeral 
Stuart  from  Rony.  '^  I  think,''  he  observes,  ^'  that  if  Holkar 
has  crossed  the  Taptee  there  will  be  no  confederacy.  There 
has  been  no  further  account  of  the  irruption  into  Guzerat  since 

*  Upon  the  20th  of  June,  the  Goveraor-generaly  in  his  address  to  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  in  describing  the 
very  favourable  progress  of  the  Mahratta  war,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
series  of  splendid  services,  both  of  a  military  and  diplomatic  nature,  per- 
formed by  Major-general  Wellesley,  within  the  brief  period  of  his  resump- 
tion of  the  command.  No  eulogy  could  equal  the  following  plain  statement 
upon  the  subject: — " The  judicious  arrangement  which  Major-general 
Wellesley  has  effected  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops  under  his  command^ 
is  calculated  to  meet  every  exigency  of  affairs.  Even  under  the  improbable 
supposition  that  Scindiah,  the  R^jah  of  Berar,  and  Rao  Holkar  have  really 
^tertained  designs  of  an  hostile  nature  against  the  British  government  or  its 
allies,  our  early  state  of  preparation,  and  the  formidable  force  which  General 
Wellesley  has  opposed  to  every  possible  operation  of  any  or  all  of  those 
chieflainsi  must  effectually  deter  them  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 
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tliilt  whMi  I  Sttt  you  on  tiie  I4ih,  and  I  oondiide  that  my 
conjectures  on  that  subject  are  correct.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Peshwah  muii^ea  his  concerns ;  but  we  have  not  yet  had  the 
smallest  assistance  from  Poonah  of  any  kind.  Notwithstanding 
my  repeated  requisitions  to  Colonel  Close,  and  his  request  to 
the  government,  none  of  the  Sirdars  have  joined  us,  and,  as 
late  as  the  16th,  had  not  quitted  Poonah. 

"The  Peshwah's  servants  are  very  profuse  in  promises,  but 
very  sparing  in  performance ;  and  we  have  enjoyed  so  little  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  which  it  is  so  obviously  the  advan<- 
tage  of  the  inhabitants  to  supply  to  us,  that  I  am  almost  induced 
to  suspeet  counteraction  on  the  part  of  the  government.^^ 

From  the  following  passage,  in  another  of  his  letters,  it  ap» 
pears  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  con* 
federacy  which  he  suspected  the  present  conduct  of  the  Peshwah 
was  meant  to  favour.  "  It  is  obvious,  from  all  the  proceedings 
at  Scindiah's  camp,  that  there  is  some  consideration  which  ope* 
rates  upon  that  chief  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  induce  them 
to  delaiy  the  decision,  whether  there  shall  be  a  war  or  not.  It 
cannot  be  a  sense  of  the  risk  which  they  must  incur  in  the  con- 
test, because  they  must  be  well  aware  that,  although  the  treaty 
o^Bassein  interferes  with  their  projects  of  ambition,  it  provides 
effectually  for  the  security  of  each  against  the  force  of  the 
Peshwah ;  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  wished-for 
delay  is,  that  Holkar  has  not  yet  consented  to  their  plans.  It 
is  not  improbable  but  that  he  insists  upon  certain  cessions  from 
Scindiah,  as  the  price  of  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy.^^* 

That  the  opinions  entertained  by  General  Wellesley  were 
perfectly  correct,  not  only  upon  one,  but  upon  all  the  points  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  despatches,  appeared  by  the  subsequent 
measures  adopted  by  the  Governor-general  in  council,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  combined  chiefs. 
In  a  communication  to  General  Wellesley,  dated  26th  of  June^ 

*  Despatches,  Mahratta  war. 
VOL.  I.  1 
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from  Fort  William,  it  is  declared^  that  "the  present  state  of  aflGBdrs 
in  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  the  security  of  the  alliance  lately 
condaded  between  his  Highness  the  Peshwah  and  the  British 
government,  required  that  a  temporal  authority  should  be  con- 
stituted at  the  least  possible  distance  from  the  scene  of  eventual 
negotiation  or  hostilities,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  upon  the 
spot  whatever  arrangements  may  become  necessary,  either  for 
the  final  settlement  of  peace  or  for  the  active  prosecution  of 
war.  The  success  of  the  military  operations  now  placed  under 
your  directions,  may  depend  on  the  timely  decision  of  various 
political  questions  which  may  occur  with  relation  to  the  interests 
aiid  views  of  the  several  Mahratta  chiefs  and  jaghirdars,  and 
of  their  Highnesses  the  Peshwah  and  the  Nizam ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  issue  of  every  political  arrangement  now  under  nego* 
gotiation  with  the  power  of  Hindostan  or  the  Deccan,  must  be 
inseparably  blended  with  the  movements  of  your  army. 

^^  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  during  the  present  crisis,  to  unite 
the  general  direction  and  control  of  all  political  and  military 
affairs  in  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan  under  a  distinct  local 
authority,  subject  to  the  Governor-general  in  council.  These 
powers  could  not  be  placed  with  advantage  in  any  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the  troops  des- 
tined to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  Deccan. 

"  Your  approved  ability,  zeal,  temper,  and  judgment,  com- 
bined with  your  extensive  local  experience :  your  established 
influence  and  high  reputation  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs  and 
states,  and  your  intimate  knowledge  of  my  views  and  sentiments 
concerning  the  British  interests  in  the  Mahratta  empire,  have 
determined  me  to  vest  these  important  and  arduous  powers  in 
your  hands/^* 

Upon  finding  himself  invested  with  powers  so  extensive,  free 
and  unshackled  to  carry  his  views  of  the  public  service  into  full 
effect.  General  Wellesley  lost  no  time  in  seizing  the  advantages 
thus  offered  to  him,  and  with  which  his  reputation  and  future 

*  Despatches,  kc,  Mahratta  war. 
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prospects  were  so  intimately  blended.  He  immediately  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Scindiab^  which  shews  at  once  the  extent 
of  his  capacity^  and  his  singular  penetration  in  detecting  and 
counteracting  the  designs  of  the  confederated  chiefs.  The  usual 
arts  of  oriental  diplomacy^  with  all  those  Uttle  subterfuges  and 
delays  upon  which  its  partisans  so  much  pride  themselves^ 
were  here  vainly  employed  either  to  mislead  his  judgment  or  to 
shake  his  resolves.  His  bold^  decided^  yet  enlightened  poUcy 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  evasions  of  his  adversaries^  while 
his  straightforward  resolute  manner  threw  them  off  their  guard 
and  developed  their  real  intentions.  His  first  step  was  to  de- 
mand of  Scindiah  that  he  should  separate  his  army  from  that 
of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  instantly  re-cross  the  Nerbudda. 

In  the  various  instructions  given  from  his  camp  at  Sangwee 
to  his  different  agents,  he  repeatedly  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  bringing  Scindiah  to  a  decision,  and  of  forcing  him  to  give  that 
only  proof  of  his  pacific  intentions.  He  pledged  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  British  troops  should  resume  their  ordinary 
stations  the  very  moment  that  this  requisition  was  compHed 
with. 

Were  any  evidence  wanting  of  the  consummate  ability  of 
General  Wellesley  to  conduct  a  negotiation  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  to  be  prepared  at  all  points  to  parry  the  attacks  of  his 
adversary,  it  would  be  found  in  the  following  passage,  which 
may  be  considered  his  ultimatum  before  he  made  a  last  appeal 
to  the  sword.  It  exhibits  another  fact  stUl  more  honourable  to 
his  character,  and  which  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life  has  served 
to  illustrate ;  namely,  that  he  never  advised  a  war,  entered  upon 
a  campaign,  or  fought  a  battle,  which  he  did  not  conceive  to  be 
necessary  and  unavoidable.  ^^  I  have  apprised  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindiah  of  my  intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  of 
the  Company's  troops,  to  attack  his  possessions,  if  he  should 
advance  one  step  towards  the  Nizam's  frontier,  after  the  receipt 
of  my  letter ;  or  if  I  found  that  he  did  not  withdraw  his  troops 
to  their  usual  stations,  north  of  the  river  Nerbudda. 

^^  I  have  not  fixed  when  he  should  withdraw :  first,  because 

I  2 
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I  wish  to  keep  in  my  own  heart  the  period  at  which  hostttities 
will  be  commenced ;  by  which  advantage  it  becomes  more  pro- 
bable that  I  shall  strike  the  first  blow,  if  I  should  find  hostile 
operations  to  be  necessary ;  secondly,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect instructions  firom  the  Governor-general  applicable  to  the 
present  situation  of  afiS&irs  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  His 
Excellency  must  have  received,  by  the  20th  of  June,  the  des- 
patches from  England  of  the  month  of  March ;  the  intelligence 
of  my  march  from  Poonah,  of  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the 
Peshwah's  durbar  at  that  period,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
negotiation  with  Scindiah  in  the  end  of  May.  Excepting 
that  Dowlut  Bao  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  have  made 
a  pacific  declaration,  the  sincerity  of  which  must  be  doubted  so 
long  as  their  actions  are  not  conformable  thereto;  that  those 
chiefs  have  approached  nearer  to  the  Nizam's  frontier ;  that 
more  progress  has  been  made  in  efiecting  the  pacification 
between  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  and  more  of  the 
resources  of  the  British  troops  have  been  consumed, — circum*- 
stances  are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  period 
of  which  the  Governor-general  then  received  accounts.  By 
avoiding  to  fix  a  day  on  which  Scindiah  must  retire,  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  alter  my  course  of  action,  in  conformity  to  these 
instructions,  in  case  that  measure  should  be  necessary/'* 

From  this  masterly  statement,  no  less  than  from  his  subse- 
quent correspondence,  it  is  evident,  that  General  Wellesley 
considered  the  extraordinary  powers  confided  to  him  as  a 
sacred  trust,  which  he  felt  bound  to  exercise  with  impartial 
justice,  in  reference  both  to  the  interests  of  the  rival  chiefs  and 
those  of  the  honourable  Company.  He  expressly  informed 
them  that,  consistently  with  the  principles  and  uniform  practice 
of  the  British  government,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  attend  to 
their  interest,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  them  upon 
objects  by  which  they  might  suppose  those  interests  to  be 
aflFected.     He  further  instructed  the   Soubahdar  to  tell  Rao 

*  Despatches,  &c.,  Mahratta  war. 
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-Holkar^  that  the  British  government  had  no  intention  to  injuoe 
or  interfere  with  him ;  that  he  was  much  pleased  at  his  having 
crossed  the  Taptee ;  and  that  he  should  be  still  more  pleaded 
to  hear  that  he  had  gone  across  the  Nerbudda  into  the  territo- 
ries of  his  family. 

But^  notwithstanding  the  repeated  proofs  he  had  given  of  his 
pacific  views^  the  strange  conduct  of  the  confederates^  at  onoe 
dilatory^  wayward^  and  arrogant,  at  length  compelled  General 
Wellesley  to  come  to  a  final  decision,  which  he  himself  com* 
znunicated  in  the  following  letter  to  Rao  Scindiah.  ^'  I  have 
received  your  letter  (here  the  contents  are  recapitulated).  You 
will  recollect  that  the  British  government  did  not  threaten  to 
commence  hostilities  against  you ;  but  you  threatened  to  com- 
mence hostihties  against  the  British  government  and  its  allies ; 
and  when  caUed  upon  to  explain  your  intentions,  you  declared 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  peace  or  war ;  and 
in  conformity  with  your  threats,  and  your  declared  doubts,  you 
assembled  a  large  army  in  a  station  contiguous  to  the  Nizam's 
frontier* 

'^  On  this  ground,  I  called  upon  you  to  withdraw  that  army 
to  its  usual  stations,  if  your  pacific  declarations  were  sin- 
cere; but,  instead  of  complying  with  this  reasonable  requisition, 
you  have  proposed  that  I  should  withdraw  the  troops  which 
are  intended  to  defend  the  territories  of  the  allies  against  your 
designs ;  and  that  you,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  with  your  troops  assembled,  in  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  their  absence. 

^^  This  proposition  is  unreasonable  and  inadmissible,  and  you 
must  stand  the  consequences  of  the  measures,  which  I  find  I 
am  obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  to  repel  your  aggressions. 

^^  I  offered  you  peace  on  terms  of  equality,  and  honourable 
to  both  parties ;  you  have  chosen  war,  and  are  responsible  for 
all  consequences.''* 

Under  these  circumstances.  General  Wellesley  lost  no  time 

*  Despatches,  &c.,  Mahratta  war. 
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in  commencing  operations.  The  officer  commanding  the  troops 
at  Baioda^  was  directed  to  attack  Scindiah's  fort  at  Baroach ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  General  himself  took  the  field, 
and  marching  to  Ahmednugger,  summoned  the  Killedar  of  that 
fort  to  surrender.  The  pettah  (town)  was  held  by  a  body  of  Arabs, 
supported  by  a  battaUon  of  Scindiah^s  in&ntry,  and  a  body  of 
horse  encamped  in  an  open  space  between  the  pettah  and  the 
fort  The  pettah  wall  was  very  lofty,  defended  by  towers,  and  had 
no  rampart ;  so  that  when  the  troops  had  ascended  to  the  attack^ 
ihey  had  no  ground  on  which  to  stand ;  and  the  Arabs  defended 
the  towers  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  When  compelled  to 
quit  them,  they  fled  to  the  houses,  from  which  they  continued 
a  destructive  fire.  Scindiah^s  regular  infantry,  at  the  same 
time,  attacked  our  troops,  but  both  were  at  length  compelled  to 
fly,  and  the  British  were  masters  of  the  pettah.  On  the 
ensuing  morning,  a  battery  was  opened  against  the  fort,  and  in 
a  short  time  it  capitulated. 

Situated  on  the  frontier  of  the  Nizam,  and  covering  Poonah, 
the  occupation  of  the  fort  of  Ahmednugger  was  animportant  point 
of  support  to  future  operations.  With  the  exception  of  Vellore, 
in  the  Camatic,  General  Wellesley  considered  it  the  strongest  fort 
in  level  country  that  he  had  yet  seen.  His  next  object  was  to  cross 
the  Godavery,  and  to  gain  possession  of  Scindiah's  territories 
south  of  that  river,  securing  their  resources  for  the  use  of  the 
British  troops,  and  depending  upon  Ahmednugger  as  a  point 
of  support.* 

*  It  was  at  this  period  that  an  incident  occurred  with  regard  to  one  of 
the  officers — a  Captain  Bates,  which  showed  the  strong  sense  entertained  hy 
General  Wellesley,  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  strict  discipline  in  the 
commissariat,  no  less  than  in  other  departments  of  the  British  army. 

In  respect  to  Captain  Bates,  he  says  ''  My  reason  for  wishing  that  he  might 
be  brought  to  a  court-martial  was,  that  the  whole  case  might  be  made  public ; 
for  it  appeared  to  me  that,  although  this  officer  commanded  a  detachment  at 
some  distance  from  Surat,  he  was  subsisting  upon  provisions  brought  daily^ 
or  every  two  or  three  days,  from  that  place.  And,  if  my  notion  be  correct 
upon  this  subject,  it  is  probable  that  he  could  have  been  justified  for  having 
retired,  and  that  those  who  sent  out  a  detachment  so  supplied  would  have 
been  blameable." 
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For  some  days  before  quitting  his  camp  near  Ahmednugger^ 
General  Wellesley  was  engaged  in  regulating  the  internal 
affairs  of  our  new  dominions^  and  forwarding  such  instructions 
to  his  agents  at  different  courts  as  appeared  to  him  most  con- 
ducive to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war. 

While   preparing  to  march  on    Toka^  he   received  rather 
unpleasant  accounts  from  Colonel  Stevenson.    A  party  of  the 
enemy's  horse  was  passing  the  Adjunta  hills,  when,  instead  of 
dashing  at  them,  the  colonel  called  in  a  battalion  of  infantry  and 
some  horse  which  were  in  his  front ;  a  movement  of  which,  as 
leading  him  into  a  long  defensive  operation  in  which  he  must 
be  a  loser.  General  Wellesley  entirely  disapproved.     He  desired 
him,  therefore,  to  move  forward  with  the  Company's  and  the 
Nizam's  cavalry  5  to  leave  the  infantry  in  a  centrical  situation 
for  his  supplies  to  coUect  upon,  and  to  dash  at  the  first  party 
that  came  into  his  neighbourhood.    ^'  In  this  manner  he  will, 
at  all  events,  have  his  supplies,  and  if  he  cuts  up,  or  only  drives 
off,  a  good  body  of  horse,  the  campaign  is  our  own.    We  must 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  if  once  we  have  that,  we  shall  keep  it 
with  ease,  and  shall  certainly  succeed.     But  if  we  begin  by  a 
long  defensive  warfare,  and  go  looking  after  convoys  which  are 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  do  not  attack  briskly, 
we  shall  be  in  distress."* 

The  foregoing  passage,  in  which  the  military  genius  and  the 
bold  decided  character  of  the  future  hero  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  is  too  evident  to  be  mistaken,  augured  well  for  the 
successful  issue  of  the  Mahratta  war.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  learn,  therefore,  in  his  subsequent  despatch  to  General  Lake, 
tiiat  he  was  already  in  possession  of  all  Scindiah's  territories 
south  of  the  Godavery,  that  his  troops  were  in  active  march, 
and  that  he    expected    to  cross   that  river  immediately  in 

*  **  The  service  cannot  be  carried  on  in  this  manner ;  the  troops  must  hare 
regular  supplies  of  provisions  at  command,  or  misfortune  and  disgrace  will 
be  the  Te&ult,'*^^Despatchet  4-c.,  Mahratta  War. 
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4brce**     Upoa  the  18th  of  August  he  took  up  a  position  norili 
of  the  Nimderrah  Ghaut,  and  announced  his  intention  of  reach- 
ing Aurungabad  in  a  few  days.    Both  upon  his  march  and  in  the 
intervals  of  his  encampments  he  was  still  actirely  engaged  in 
corresponding  with  the  different  residents  at  the  courts  of  our 
allies,  and  in  suggesting  or  advising  those  dvil  and  pcditical 
measures,  as  well  as  directing  the  military  proceedings,  which  he 
considered  the  most  beneficial  for  the  public  service.    By  great 
energy,  perseverance,  and  penetration;  by  his  clear  judgment, 
and  prompt  decision,  combined  with  temperance  and  the  most 
active  habits,  he  was  enabled  to  take  upon  himself  dutks  whkh 
are  generally  considered  incompatible,  but  which  he  discharged 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Governor-general  and  of  the 
Company.    It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  documents,  written 
during  an  active  campidgn,  without  astonishment  at  the  con- 
tinued and  well-sustained  exertions  of  which  his  mind  was 
capable,  and  still  greater  respect  for  the  talent  and  right  feeling 
which  they  evince  throughout.    We  only  regret  that  the  limits 
of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  us  to  go  sufficientiy  into 
details  to  give  that  full  and  complete  view  of  the  intetleotual 
resources,  and  rare  energy  of  character, — considered  wholly 
independent  of  his  military  genius  and  skill, — ^which  have 
distinguished  his  public  career. 

To  interest  the  general  reader  in  the  narrative  of  a  cam- 
paign, nothing  appears  more  desirable,  if  not  essential,  than 

*  It  appears  from  the  same  letter  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  that  General 
Wellesley  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  conduct  and  merits  of  the  different 
officers  who  served  under  his  command/  He  was  always  delighted  to  observe 
instances  of  strict  duty  in  the  camp  combined  with  gallantry  in  the  field ;  and 
be  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  bravery,  and  giving  talent  fair 
play,  whenever  they  came  under  his  notice.  "I  write,"  he  says,  '*to 
recommend  to  your  patronage  Mr.  Tew,  to  whom  I  understood  you  did 
intend  to  give  an  ensigncy.  He  accompanied  the  74th  regiment  on  this 
service,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  of  the  pettah  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  on  the  8th  instant." 
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to  give  a  connected  series  of  dates  and  of  movements^  which 
passing  before  him  in  review — gradually,  as  in  a  dramatic 
action — draws  towards  the  anticipated  close.  Such  eluci- 
dation 189  moreover,  peculiarly  requisite  to  keep  awake  our 
attention  in  a  war  like  that  in  which  General  Wellesley  was 
engaged;  and  which  oftener  assumes  the  aspect  of  predatory, 
dashing  attack,  wild  pursuit — in  short,  of  a  hunt,  than  a  regu- 
lar, haid-fought  campaign. 

But,  of  whatever  character,  there  was  no  time  lost  by 
G^ieral  Wellesley  in  following  up  the  war,  when  once  com- 
pelled to  take  the  field.  He  could  rouse  all  his  energies, 
so  as  t6  task  tiiem  to  the  uttermost,  with  that  untiring  spirit 
and  perseverance  which  animates  the  boldest  himter  in  a  long 
day^s  chace.  On  the  21st  of  August  we  see  him  at  his  camp 
near  Senboogaum,  from  which  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Ciolonel 
Murray;-— an  admirable  letter,  which  contains  sentiments 
which  every  commander  would  do  well  to  impress  deqply 
upon  his  memory,  whether  in  garrison  or  in  the  field.  *^  You 
will  receive  from  Mr.  Duncan  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him,  of 
ibe  2d  instant,  detailing  my  ideas  regarding  the  organiauttion 
of  the  troops,  and  the  defence  of  Guzerat :  in  addition  to  which 
I  have  but  littie  to  say.  The  calculations  of  numbers  which 
I  have  made  in  that  letter,  have  included  sick,  of  which  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  that  there  are  a  vast  number  at  Surat.  I 
recommend  this  point  to  your  attention  and  inquiry ;  and  if 
you  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  station,  in  which 
are  the  barracks  of  the  European  troops,  is  unhealthy,  you 
win  recommend  to  government  that  it  may  be  altered ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops  may  be  encamped  in  a 
healthy  situation.  Every  attention  must  be  paid  to  economy ; 
but  I  consider  nothing  in  this  country  so  valuable  as  the  life 
and  health  of  the  British  soldier ;  and  nothing  so  expensive 
as  soldiers  in  hospitaL  On  this  ground,  it  is  worth  while  to 
incur  almost  any  expense  to  preserve  their  lives  and  their 
health.     I  also  request  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  their 
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discipline  and  regularity,  and  to  prevent  their  getting  intoxi* 
eating  liquors,  which  tend  to  their  destruction/'* 

On  the  24th  of  August  General  Wellesley  writes  from 
his  camp  at  Toka,  north  of  the  river  Godavery,  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general, stating  that  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
had  not  entered  the  Nizam's  territories  upon  the  20th,  but 
had  moved  from  the  Adjunta  Ghaut  eastward,  towards  the 
Badowlee,  and  that  Colonel  Stevenson  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them.  Still  pressing  on,  he  was  at  Aurungabad 
on  the  29th,  and  encamped  at  Bulgaum  the  ensuing  day.  He 
next  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Aurungabad,  where 
he  learnt  that  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  had  entered  the 
Nizam's  territories,  having  passed  Colonel  Stevenson  with 
an  army  of  horse  only,  bending  their  course  upon  the  river 
Godavery.  ^'  I  hope  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  against  their 
myriads  of  horse  in  a  few  days ;  if  I  should  not  be  so  nnlucky 
as  to  have  the  Godavery  become  fordable  about  six  weeks 
sooner  than  usual.''  The  next  stages  of  his  progress  were 
Unterwarry  and  Rackisbaum,  from  which  last  place,  he  medi- 
tated an  attack  upon  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber, Colonel  Stevenson  took  the  fort  of  Jalnapoor ;  and  the 
enemy  moved  a  greater  distance  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward. On  the  4th  of  September  General  Wellesley  proceeded 
to  Pepulgaum,t  where  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  at  Pur- 
toor,  designing  to  cross  the  Godavery,  and  to  march  upon 
Hyderabad.  Upon  the  7th  the  General  encamped  at  Kurkah^ 
from  whence  he  writes  to  Colonel  Munro,  on  the  8th,  that 

*  Despatches,  &c. 

f  In  his  letter  to  Colonel  Close  from  this  place,  is  the  following  passage 
on  the  subject  of  the  command  in  Guzerat,  with  which,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  clear  and  definite  understanding,  he  declined  having  any  thing  to 
do.  **  Mr.  Duncan,"  he  says,  **  has  made  a  curious  kind  of  half  arrangement 
respecting  the  command  in  Guzerat ;  and  I  am  conyinced  that  the  conse- 
quence of  it  will  be,  that  we  shall  lose  all  that  we  have  got  in  that  province. 
However,  he  is  decidedly  against  my  plan,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say 
to  the  province* — Despatches,  ^c. 
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he  had  succeeded  in  giving  the  enemy  a  turn^  by  making 
a  few  rapid  marches  to  the  southward^  and  shown  them  that 
they  could  not  go  alone  to  Hyderabad.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  return  rapidly  to  the  northward.  The  Bengal  army 
also  commenced  offensive  operations^  and  crossed  the  Jumna. 
The  troops  in  Guzerat  took  Baroach  by  storm  on  the  29th  of 
August,  and  Colonel  Stevenson  beat  up  a  horse  camp,  and 
was  preparing  to  repeat  the  attack. 

While  here,  directing  the  operations  of  the  war,  General 
Wellesley's  attention  was  disagreeably  called  to  the  subject 
of  several  courts-martial,  arising  out  of  some  private  difier- 
ences  between  the  officers.  The  view  he  took  of  the  question 
is  so  correct^  and  the  opinions  he  laid  down  are  so  excellent 
in  all  their  bearings,  tending  to  raise  his  character  still  higher  in 
our  eyes,  that  we  willingly  pause  a  moment  from  the  progress 
of  the  campaign,  to  recommend  them  to  the  regard  and  to 
the  emulation  of  all  military  men.  ^^  These  courts-martial/' 
he  writes  to  Colonel  Murray,  ^^  are  distressing  indeed^  at  pre* 
sent.  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  upon  the  subject  the  other 
day,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  now  what  I  said  then.  We  must 
endeavour  to  stop  these  trifling  disputes,  and  torn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  army  to  public  matters,  rather  than 
to  their  private  concerns.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  much 
party  in  the  army  in  your  quarter ;  this  must  be  put  an  end 
to.  And  there  is  only  one  mode  of  effecting  this ;  and  that 
is^  for  the  commanding  officers  to  be  of  no  side,  excepting 
that  of  the  pubUc,  be  they  who  they  may,  or  in  whatever 
service.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  service  will  go  on ; 
all  parties  will  join  in  forwarding  it,  and  in  respecting  them; 
there  will  be  an  end  to  their  petty  disputes  about  trifles ;  and 
the  commanding  officer  will  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  instead 
of  a  party.*' 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1803,  General  Wellesley  was 
at  Golah  Pangree,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  Governor-general, 
enclosing  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  despatched  that 
day  to  Major-general  CampbelL    From  this,  it  appears  that 
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the  war  had  begun  to  assume  a  more  threatening  aspect.  The 
eonfederate  chief s^  who  had  hitherto  carried  on  a  predatorf 
system  at  the  head  of  their  horse,  supported  only  by  strag-* 
gling  bodies  of  irregular  infantry,  armed  with  matchlocks^ 
were  now  joined  by  sixteen  battalions  of  foot,  and  a  large 
train  of  artillery,  under  the  direction  of  French  officers. 
Holkar  had  not  yet  joined  them ;  but  the  other  leaders  were 
rapidly  concentrating  their  forces  near  Bokerdun,  as  if  in 
contemplation  of  some  combined  attack.  The  fall  of  the 
strong  fortress  of  Powangur,  seemed  the  prelude  to  more 
decided  operations,  and  it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  great 
and  important  victory  of  Assaye.  At  Saalgaum,  on  the  21st 
of  September,  General  Wellesley  arranged  with  Colonel  Ste- 
venson the  details  of  a  combined  attack  upon  the  enemy  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th ;  thus  assuming  the  offensive,  and 
anticipating  the  execution  of  their  plans.  This  conference 
with  Colonel  Stevenson  led  to  the  happiest  results ;  for  while 
he  was  detached  by  the  western  route,  on  the  22d,  the 
General  himself  proceeded  by  the  eastern,  round  the  hills 
between  Budnapoor  and  Jalna.  The  two  divisions  were  thus 
enabled  to  pass  the  defiles  at  the  same  time  in  one  day,  and 
by  occupying  them,  prevent  the  enemy's  escape  to  the  souths 
ward, — a  manceuvre  attended  with  the  most  perfect  success. 
The  reports  of  the  hircarrahs  (scouts)  of  the  country  represented 
the  enemy  to  be  in  vast  masses  round  Bokerdun ;  and  having 
ascertained  the  best  route.  General  Wellesley  immediately 
continued  his  march,  resolved,  notwithstanding  their  immense 
superiority,  to  risk  a  battle.  On  the  23d  he  had  arrived  at 
Naulniah,  and  there  first  learnt  the  reports  brought  in  to 
be  correct,  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  having  moved  off 
that  morning  with  their  cavalry — the  infantry  being  ordered 
to  follow,  while  the  whole  lay  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles  from  the  ground  which  he  had  intended  to  occupy. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  attack  was  no  longer  to  be  delayed; 
and  having  provided  for  the  security  of  his  baggage  and  stores 
at  Naulniah,  he  marched  on  to  the  attack.    He  saw  the  whole 
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of :  the  BtroDg,  combined  aimy — that  of  Scindiah  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar — ^ready  to  receive  him^  drawn  up  on  the  bank 
of  Ae  Kaitna  riyer^  and  nearly  on  the  same  ground  which 
he  had  been  informed  they  occupied.  Their  rights  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  cavalry,  was  about  Bokerdun,  and  extended 
to  their  corps  of  infantry,  which  were  encamped  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Assaye.  ^'Although  I  came  first  in  front  of  their 
right,  I  determined  to  attack  their  leffc,  as  the  defeat  of  their 
corps  of  infantry  was  most  likely  to  be  effectual.  Accordingly 
I  marched  round  to  their  left  flank,  covering  the  march  of 
the  column  of  infantry  by  the  British  cavalry  in  the  rear,  and 
by  the  Mahratta  and  Mysore  cavalry  on  the  right  flank. 

^^  We  passed  the  river  Kaitna  at  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy^s 
left  flank,  and  I  formed  the  infantry  immediately  in  two  lines, 
with  the  British  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third,  in  an  open 
space  between  that  river  and  a  nullah  running  parallel  to  it» 
The  Mahratta  and  Mysore  cavalry  occupied  the  ground  be* 
y<)nd  the  Kaitna  on  our  left  flank,  and  kept  in  check  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  followed  our  march 
from  the  right  of  their  own  position. 

.  ^^  The  enemy  had  altered  the  position  of  their  infantry 
previous  to  our  attack ;  it  was  no  longer,  as  at  first,  along  the 
Kaitna,  but  extended  from  that  river  across  to  the  village 
of  Assaye  upon  the  nullah,  which  was  upon  our  right.  We 
attacked  them  immediately,  and  the  troops  advanced*  under  a 
very  hot  fire  from  cannon,  the  execution  of  which  was  terrible* 
The  pickets  of  the  infantry  and  74th  regiment,  which  were 
on  the  right  of  the  first  and  second  lines,  suffered  particu- 
larly from  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
position,  near  Assaye*  The  enemy's  cavalry  also  made  an 
attempt  to  diarge  the  74th  regiment  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  most  exposed  to  this  fire ;  but  they  were  cut  up 
by  the  British  cavalry,  which  moved  on  at  that  moment.  At 
length  the  enemy's  line  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  the 
British  cavalry  cut  in  among  their  broken  infantry;  but  some 
of  their  corps  went  off  in  good  order,  and  a  fire  was  kept  op 
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on  our  troops  from  many  of  the  guns  from  which  the  enemy- 
had  been  first  driven,  by  individuals  who  had  been  passed  by 
the  line,  under  the  supposition  that  they  were  dead. 

^^  Ldeutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  British  cavatry, 
chained  one  large  body  of  infEuitry,  which  had  retired  and  was 
formed  again,  in  which  operation  he  was  killed ;  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  we  could  put  an  end  to  the  straggling  fire, 
which  was  kept  up  by  individuals  from  the  guns  from  which 
the  enemy  were  driven.  The  enemy's  cavalry  also,  which 
had  been  hovering  round  us  throughout  the  action,  were  still 
near  us.  At  length,  when  the  last  formed  body  of  infantry 
gave  way,  the  whole  went  off,  and  left  in  our  hands  ninety 
pieces  of  cannon* 

"The  victory,  which  was  certainly  complete,  has,  however, 
cost  us  dear.  Your  Excellency  will  perceive,  by  the  enclosed 
return,  that  our  loss  in  officers  and  men  has  been  very  great; 
and  in  that  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell  and  other  officers, 
whose  names  are  therein  included,  greatly  to  be  regretted."^ 

*  Mahratta  war :  Despatches.  The  following  graphic  description  of  this 
memorable  battle  is  also  from  the  pen  of  a  soldier, — and  an  admirable  writer 
in  his  way,  as  our  public  journals  have  frequently  testified, — Major  Sherer : 

**  The  camp  colours  were  plucked  from  the  ground,  and  the  little  army  of 
Wellesley  (4500  strong),  moved  on.  With  the  19th  light  dragoons,  and  three 
regiments  of  native  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Maxwell,  the  General  himself  ad- 
vanced to  reconnoitre.  The  infantry  followed.  After  a  march  of  about  four 
miles,  from  an  elevated  plain  in  front  of  their  right,  he  beheld  the  Mahratta 
camp.  A  host  of  nearly  50,000  combatants,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  lay 
strongly  posted  behind  the  river  Kaitna.  A  smaller  stream,  called  the  Juab, 
flowed,  and  its  waters  joined  those  of  the  Kaitna,  at  a  point  considerably  be- 
yond their  left ;  having  there  a  vacant  peninsulated  piece  of  ground  of  some 
gpace.  The  line  of  the  enemy  ran  east  and  west  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Kaitna.  The  infantry  lay  upon  the  left,  and  all  the  guns.  The 
position  of  this  wing  was  a  little  retired  upon  the  Juab,  having  its  point 
d^appui  on  the  village  of  Assaye,  which  leaned  upon  that  river.  The  right 
consisted  entirely  of  cavalry.  The  north  bank  of  the  Kaitna  is  high,  rocky, 
and  difficult ;  the  front,  for  the  most  part,  unassailable. 

''  Upon  his  bay  Arabian  sat  Wellesley,  just  opposite  the  enemy's  right, 
then  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  presenting  to  his  view,  in  one  mag- 
nificent mass,  30,000  horses.  The  cavalry  under  Maxwell  formed  up  their 
brilliant  line,  and  remained  steady.     Wellesley,  with  rapid  glance,  surveyed 
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I  cannot  write  in  too  strong  tenns  of  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  ;  they  advanced  in  the  best  order,  and  with  the 
greatest  steadiness,  under  a  most  destractiye  fire,  against 
a  body  of  infantry  far  superior  in  number,  who  appeared 
determined  to  contend  with  them  to  the  last,  and  who 
were  driven  from  their  guns  only  by  the   bayonet ;    and^ 

the  ground.  From  beneath  the  thick  plumes  of  red  horse-hair,  which 
drooped  over  their  bronzed  cheeks,  the  manly  eyes  of  the  bold  19th  dra- 
goons looked  on  severely.  The  General  resolved  for  battle.  That  this 
?nis  the  calm  decision  of  a  consulted  judgment,  is  not  probable ;  but  there 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men :  be  felt  it  swelling  in  his  bosom*  and  took  it 
at  the  happy  ebb.  A  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  moved  out,  advanced  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  British  cavalry,  and  threw  out  skirmishers,  who 
fired  a  few  shots.  Some  British  troopers  were  ordered  to  drive  back  these 
skirmishers,  and  all  again  was  still.  The  General,  observing  a  spot  with  a 
few  horses  beyond  tlie  left  of  the  enemy,  where  there  was  probably  a  ford, 
and  which  he  saw  they  had  neglected  to  guard,  resolved  to  pass  the  Kaitna 
at  that  point ;  to  throw  his  small  force  entire  upon  that  flank ;  to  attack  their 
iofimtry  and  guns,  and  thus  to  neutralize  the  presence  of  their  vast 
cavahy,  or  compel  them  to  bring  it  into  action  under  very  confusing  dis- 
advantages, and  on  a  more  confined  field.    A  bright  and  bold  conception* 

"  The  General,  bidding  Maxwell  keep  his  present  ground  for  a  time,  went 
back  and  brought  up  the  infantry  in  person.  With  these  last  in  steady 
columns,  he  now  moved  down  upon  the  river.  They  marched  silent  and 
firm,  every  man  in  his  place.  It  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  discipline.  The 
courage  of  the  heart  was  to  be  aided  by  the  quick  eye,  the  obedient  ear,  and 
the  keeping  calmly  in  the  ranks.  A  cannonade  played  upon  their  line  of 
march,  as  they  approached  the  ford ;  it  was  distant,  and  without  effect.  As 
they  passed  up  out  of  the  river,  and  the  head  of  the  column  gained  the 
clear  ground  above,  a  field  battery  within  range  opened  upon  them  feebly. 
It  was  at  this  the  anxious  moment  of  directing  with  care  the  formation  of 
the  lines  for  battle,  that  the  orderly  dragoon,  riding  close  to  the  General, 
had  his  skull  torn  away  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  horse,  feeling  the  relaxed 
bridle,  and  collapsing  limb  of  his  rider,  fell  a  trembling,  and  kicked  and 
plunged  franticly,  till  he  got  quit  of  the  corpse.  An  incident  not  worth 
the  notice,  but  for  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  and  the  trouble  it  cost  to 
those  immediately  near.  Under  this  cannonade  General  Wellesley  formed 
up  his  troops  in  three  lines — two  of  infantry,  the  third  of  cavalry,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  columns  had  crossed  the  ford,  rode  smartly  down  from  their 
position,  and  took  battle  station  in  reserve.  As  a  watching  check  upon  the 
enemy's  right,  were  lefl  the  Mysore  horse  and  some  cavalry  of  the  Pesh- 
wah*s,  which  marched  with  our  army ;  but,  though  useful  here,  they  could 
not  be  ventured  in  the  fight. 
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ilotinllistaii(Uiig  the  numbers  of  the  enemy't  cavafay^  mA 
tbe  vepeated  demonstrations  tiiey  made  of  an  intention  ix>* 
chai^^  they  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  onr  iniantry. 

*'  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Harness 
and  Lieatenant-colonel  Wallace  for  the  manner  in  which  they  > 
conducted  their  brigades,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  the  staff"  for 
the  assistance  I  received  from  them.  The  officers  commancling^ 
nearly  all  those  of  the  staff,  and  the  mounted  officers  of  the 
infantry,  had  their  horses  shot  under  them.  I  hare  also  to 
draw  your  Excellency's  notice  to  the  conduct  of  the  cavalry  con«- 
ducted  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  particularly  of  the  19th 
dragoons. 

^^  The  enemy  are  gone  off  by  the  Adjunta  Ghaut,  and  I  pro* 
pose  to  follow  them,  as  soon  as  I  can  place  my  captured  gons 
and  wounded  in  security.  Colonel  Stevenson  arrived  this 
morning  at  Bokerdun,  and  I  imagine  that  he  will  be  here  this 
evening.^^* 

In  whatever  point  of  view  considered,  this  was  one  of  the- 
most  important  battles  which  had  been  fought  for  a  long  time 
in  India,  and  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  campaign.  It 
was   gained  also  under   difficulties  and   disadvantages  which 

'^  The  order  of  battle  being  thus  skilfully  changed,  the  infantry  of  Scin- 
diah  was  compelled  to  present  a  new  front.  They  did  so  with  greater  ease 
than  was  expected.  The  line  they  now  formed  reached  with  its  right  up  to 
the  Kaitna,  and  its  left  upon  the  village  of  Assaye,  on  the  Juah.  Tlie  front 
now  presented  by  the  enemy  was  one  vast  battery,  especially  towards  the 
left,  so  numerous  and  weighty  were  the  guns,  and  so  thickly  were  they  dis- 
posed immediately  near  the  village.  Tlie  fire  was  rapid,  furious,  and  terri* 
ble  in  execution ;  the  British  guns,  few  in  number,  opened  as  the  line  ad« 
vanced,  but  were  almost  on  the  instant  silenced.  Their  gunners  dropped 
fast,  and  the  cattle  fell  killed  or  lacerated  beside  them.  With  the  fierceness 
of  the  struggle,  and  the  fbarfulness  of  the  hazard,  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
the  General  rose.  He  at  once  abandoned  the  guns,  and  directed  an  advance 
wFth  the  bayonet  :  with  the  main  body,  he  soon  forced,  and  drove  the 
enemy's  right,  possessing  himself  of  their  guns  by  a  resolute  charge." — 
Military  Memoirs^  S^c. 

*  Despatches  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor-general.  Dated  Camp  at 
Assaye,  24th  September,  1803. 
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iimdd^idhoBy  hst«  deterred  a  commander  of  Umu  geuiiis  atiiit 
dftfiBg  £ram  haaarding  an  attack.  When  ure  reflect  that  he 
had  receiyed  infonnalion  not  to  he  relied  npon^  and  foand 
hknaelf  in  front  of  a  superior  anny^  composed  of  the  bravest 
troops  in  the  ooontry,  that  they  occupied  a  most  formidable 
position;  that  they  had  three  or  four  times  the  number  of 
infantry^  with  a  vast  quantity  of  cannon ;  and  that  he  was  so 
aituated  that  he  must  either  attack  or  retreat^  we  are  at  a  loss 
whether  most  to  admire  the  astonishing  boldness  of  his  deci- 
sion^  the  prompt  efficient  measures  which  he  took^  or  the 
ddll  and  desperate  valour  with  which  he  carried  his  design  into 
execution.'*'  With  regard  to  the  prudence  of  undertaking,  at 
such  fearful  odds,  to  rout  such  immense  masses,  both  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  in  such  positions,  most  military  men  no 
doubt  would  have  paused,  and  some  have  entertained  an  opi- 
nion that  he  should  have  awaited  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Ste* 
venson ;  in  short,  that  his  resolution  was  dictated  rather  by 
adventurous  heroism  than  the  cool  deliberation  of  an  approving 
judgment.  That  this,  however,  was  not  so,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  reasons  which  he  has  himself  assigned  for 
adopting  the  determined  line  of  conduct  which  he  did.  He  at 
first  deliberated  whether  he  should  withdraw,  and  attack  on  the 
following  morning;  and  he  expressly  states  ^^ that  the  conse- 
quences of  his  withdrawing  would  have  been  that  he  should 
have  been  followed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  reach  Naulniah ;  that  he  should  have  been 
harrassed  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  as  he  had  only  ground  for* 
tified  by  himself  to  secure  his  baggage  in,  it  was  ten  to  one 
whether  he  should  not  have  lost  a  part  of  it  during  the  attack 
on  the  following  mornings  and,  at  all  events,  should  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  more  than  one  battalion  to  secure  it.  During 
the  attack  of  the  23d,  the  enemy  did  not  know  where  the 
baggage  was ;  and  although  it  was  so  close  to  them  they  never 

*  The  British  loss  amounted  to  nearly  half  the  force  engaged  : — 2201 
Europeans  and  natives  having  been  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  between  3000  and  4000. 

VOL.    I.  K 
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vent  near  it.  Besides  thiSy  on  the  other  hand^  (here  was  a 
chance,  indeed  a  certainty,  that  the  enemy  would  hear  that 
Colonel  Steyenson  also  would  move  upon  them  on  the  24^^ 
and  would  withdraw  their  infantry  and  guns  in  the  night.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  the  attack/'* 

Not  the  least  surprising  feature  of  this  terrific  battle,  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  General  Wellesley  made  his  moyements, 
wielding  his  small  force  with  so  much  science  and  acdvity  as  to 
more  than  counterbalance  the  superior  strength  of  his  adver* 
sary.  With  wonderful  tact  and  promptitude  he  adapted  it  to 
the  change  of  circumstances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  foil,  at  the 
right  moment,  the  utmost  efforts  and  indisputable  valour  of  the 
masses  to  which  he  was  opposed.  There  was  not  a  pause 
between  the  abandonment  of  his  guns,  silenced  by  the  enemy^ 
and  the  charge  with  the  bayonet;  before  which  time  the  74th 
regiment  and  the  pickets  were  dropping  bst  by  the  murderous 
fire  from  Assaye,  and  the  Mahratta  horse,  at  the  same  time^ 
rode  in  amongst  them.  But  the  dragoons  rescued  them  in  a 
moment,  driving  the  assailants  with  great  slaughter  across  the 
Juah.  Both  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  gallant  and 
steady  advance;  and  it  was  then  that  their  General  gave  them 
support;  and  the  enemy's  line  was  pierced  in  every  directioiu 
The  British  cavalry,  charging  the  fugitives  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  came  up  also  precisely  at  the  right  moment,  and  the 
victory  was  in  so  far  complete.  Still,  with  so  few  troops,  the 
General  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  advantages  which 
he  had  obtained ;  a  train  of  the  enemy's  guns,  left  in  the  rear^ 
were  actually  turned  upon  the  victors  by  the  enemy  lying  on  the 
grotind  to  all  appearance  dead,  who  had  been  passed  in  the  heat 
of  pursuit;  a  stratagem  often  practised  by  native  troops.f  At  that 
critical  moment  Colonel  Maxwell,  in  charging  gallantly  a  large 
body  of  infantry  which  had  formed  anew,  was  killed ;  and  the 
enemy^s  fire  became  so  galling,  that  General  Wellesley  himself^ 
advancing  at  the  head  of  the  78th  regiment,  and  the  7th  of 

*  Despatches. 

f  Fragments  of  burst  cannon  were  still  observed  on  the  field  of  Assaye 
within  these  few  years. — Ed, 
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nathre  caTabry,  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  Even  then  the 
fartane  of  the  day  seemed  some  time  doubtfol :  vast  bodies  of  the 
esTalry  still  holered  near ;  diey  often  threatened  to  charge;  and 
it  was  at  that  stage  of  the  conflict  that  General  Wellesley^  having 
ordered  the  British  dragoons  to  attack  the  reformed  masses^ 
tamed  these  threatening  efforts  into  a  decisive  and  brilliant 
▼ictory.* 

The  advantages  derived,  in  a  poKtical  view,  from  this  triumph 
of  onr  arms,  vrere  not  less  decided  and  important.    The  signal 

*  In  the  general  orders  dated  from  Fort  William  on  the  90th  of  October, 
is  contained  the  following  just  tribute  to  General  Wellesley  and  the  gaUaut 
army  under  his  command. 

The  Governor-general  in  council  has  this  day  received  from  Major- 
genenl  the  Honourable  A.  Wellesl^,  the  official  report  of  the  signal  and 
spleedid  victory  obtained  by  the  troops  under  the  personal  command  of  that 
distinguished  officer,  on  the  2drd  of  September,  at  Assaye,  in  the  Deocai^ 
over  the  combined  armies  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 
At  the  dose  of  a  campaign  of  the  most  brilliant  success  and  glory  in  every 
part  of  India,  this  transcendant  victory  demands  a  testimony  of  public  honour 
equal  to  any  which  the  justice  of  the  British  government  in  India  has  ever 
conferred  on  the  conduct  of  our  officers  and  troops  in  the  most  distinguished 
jperiod  of  our  military  history. 

The  Governor-general  in  council  highly  approves  the  skilful  plan  formed 
by  Major^eneral  the  Honourable  A.  WeUesley,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
for  precluding  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  for  reducing  their  combined 
army  to  the  necessity  of  hazarding  a  general  action.  His  Excellency  in 
council  also  signifies  his  most  cordial  approbation  of  the  magnanimity^ 
promptitude,  and  judgment  with  which  Major-general  the  Honourable  A« 
Wdlesley  determined  upon  the  instantaneous  attack  of  the  enemy  on 
the  23rd  of  September. 

During  the  severe  action  which  ensued,  the  conduct  of  Major-general  the 
Honourable  A.  WeUesley  united  a  degree  of  ability,  of  prudence,  and  of 
dauntless  spirit,  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 

The  Governor-general  in  council  signifies  his  warmest  applause  of  the 
exemplary  order  and  steadiness  with  which  the  troops  advanced  under  a  most 
destructive  fire  against  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  considerably  superior 
HI  number,  and  determined  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  our  attack. 
The  numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  powerful  artil- 
lery at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  an  alacrity  and  resolution  truly  worthy 
of  British  soldiers ;  and  the  firmness  and  discipline  manifested  by  our  brave 
infantry  in  repelling  the  great  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  merit  the  highest 
commendation. — Despatches, 

K  2 
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deifeat  of  the  confederated  cbieb  gave  an  irreparable  blow  to 
their  military  reputation^  and  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of 
their  resources  in  the  Deccan^  especially  in  that  powerful  arm 
of  the  artillery^  in  which  lay  their  boasted  superiority^  and  of 
which  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  two  heavy  pieces  were 
captured.  Another  great  result  was  the  expulsion  of  that 
immense  predatory  army  which  laid  waste  the  territories  of  our 
ally }  and  it  might  be  reasonably  expected^  that  with  the  pre- 
vious successes  of  our  arms  in  other  provinces^  the  two  more 
important  victories  gained  at  Delhi  and  AssayeVould  speedily 
reduce  the  enemy  to  offer  favourable  terms  of  peace^  as  regarded 
both  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan. 

The  strong  fortresses  of  Burhampoor  and  of  Asseerghur  im- 
mediately surrendered.  On  the  25th  General  Wellesley 
ascended  the  Ghaut^  and  marched  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  the  eight  following  days^  a  rapidity  of  movement 
almost  unequalled,  and  by  which  he  at  once  saved  his  convoys^ 
and  freed  the  territories  of  the  Nizam.  He  was  fast  upon  the 
track  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar^  who  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
reach  his  own  country,  with  a  remnant  of  his  scattered  forces, 
Reaving  the  field  open  to  the  offensive  operations  of  his  victori- 
ous adversary.  Yet,  while  thus  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Company  and  its  allies,  difficulties,  which 
would  have  been  insurmountable  to  most  commanders,  were 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  weakness  of  the  native  government 
and  its  agents ;  conduct  which  called  forth  a  sharp  and  well- 
merited  remonstrance.  ^^  We  may  win  battles,'^  he  observes, 
^[  and  drive  the  enemy  before  us ;  but  all  that  I  can  do  will  not 
save  the  Soubah's  country  from  destruction,  if  his  servants 
are  not  true  to  his  cause,  if  they  do  not  exert  themselves  in  his 
service,  if  the  British  troops  are  not  treated  with  confidence  as 
friends,  and  if  they  do  not  enjoy  the  resources  which  the  coun- 
try can  afford.*'* 

It  is.  pleasing  to  observe  that,  in  the  midst  of  an  active  cam- 
paign, and  the  discharge  of  the  most  responsible  duties  of  a 

*  Despatches. 
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civil  and  military  governor.  General  Wellesley  always  fotmd 
time  to  attend  to  those  minor  offices  of/riendship  and  goodwill 
which  most  men,  in  less  arduous  circumstances,  would  hare 
conceived  themselves  justified  in  wholly  passing  over.    There 
is,  in  particular,  one  letter  to  Major  Shaw,  so  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  and  of  that  strong  good  sense  and  right  feeling  which 
ever  distinguished  him  in  all  civil  and  social  transactions,  that 
710  one  in  describing  the  life  of  an  illustrious  soldier  could  con- 
scientiously on^t  mention  of  it.     In  writing  to  recommend  to  the! 
major's  notice  Mr.  ThomaiS  Pakenham,  a  writer  on  the  Bengal 
establishment,  he  states,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  very  young 
and  inexperienced,  and,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended  him 
to  the  major's  care  and  attention.    *'  I  have  also,^'  he  continued, 
'^  given  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Ross^ 
whom  I  have  requested  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  conduct, 
and   above    all   things    to  prevent   him  from    keeping  bad 
company. 

^  Should  the  college  last,  of  course  he  will  attend  that  insti-^ 
tution ;  if  not,  I  have  desired  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  languages.  I  request  you  to  m'ge  him  particularly  on  this 
point,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Desire  him  to  showyou  the 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  him.  Do  not  allow  him  to  run 
in  debt ;  if  he  should  want  money,  I  have  desired  him  to  apply 
to  David  Ross,  or  you.  Pray  supply  his  wants  if  he  shoidd 
require  it,  and  apply  to  David  Ross  for  any  sums  you  may  give 
hun.''» 

If  sentiments  like  these,  and  an  anxiety  so  earnestly  expressed 
for  the  early  formation  of  good  habits  and  a  virtuous  character, 
are  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  General  Wellesley  as  a  man,  we 
think  the  following  observations  on  the  conduct  and  disposition 
of  our  ally,  the  Feshwah,  show  his  judgment  and  penetration  as 
a  statesman  in  no  less  favourable  a  point  of  view.  ^^  Lord 
Wellesley  has  taken  up  the  question  of  paying  the  Peshwah's 
ministers  on  a  great  scale.  The  Peshwah  is  certainly  sincere 
in  his  intentions  to  adhere  to  the  alliance ;   but  there  is  a 

*  Gurwood's  Despatches. 
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crookedness  in  his  policy^  and  the  feelings  of  his  mind  are  so£b^ 
different  firom  those  whi^h  guide  our  conduct,  that  with  the  best 
intentions  it  must  be  expected  we  shall  frequently  dash.  Be- 
sides^ under  the  instructions  from  the  GoYemor-general^  we 
have  adopted  measures  with  respect  to  Amrut  Rao  and  Hcdkar 
which  must  be  highly  disagreeable  to  him^  and  might  occasion 
a  desire  to  alter  the  allianoe. 

^^The  Peshwah  has  no  ministers.  He  is  every  thing 
himself;  and  every  thiug  is  little.  In  my  ppinion^  there- 
fore^ we  ought  to  pay  those  who  are  supposed  to  be^  and  are 
called  his  ministers,  not  to  keep  the  machine  of  government  in 
motion  in  consistence  with  the  objects  of  the  alliance,  as  we  do 
at  Hyderabad,  but  to  have  intelligence  of  what  passes  in  the 
Peshwah^s  secret  coimdls,  in  order  that  we  may  check  him  in 
time  when  it  may  be  necessary.**' 

It  was  reported,  early  in  October,  that  General  Lake  had  de- 
feated the  well-known  French  adventurer.  Perron ;  and  General 
Wellesley  at  the  same  time  entertained  designs  of  entermg 
Berar.  The  only  difficulty  he  felt  was  the  entire  want  of  mi^a- 
asines  in  the  Rajah's  territories^  but  this  he  was  determined  to 

supply.t 

While  preparing  to  renew  operations^  however,  a  proposition 
was  made  from  one  of  the  confederates  to  General  Wellesley^ 
that  he  should  send  Captain  Johnson  and  Rajah  Mohiput  Ram 
to  treat  on  peace.  But  conceiving  that  the  object  of  such  a 
proposition  was  probably  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  enemy's 
army,  by  showing  that  he  had  an  agent  in  their  camp^  and  was 

•  The  Mahratta  War. 

f  In  a  letter  written  to  his  brother,  the  Hon.  H.  Wellesley,  at  this  period,  in 
which  he  gives  him  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  General  Wellesley  re- 
marks^  that  it  was  the  most  severe  action  ever  fought  in  India,  and  followed 
by  advantages  such  as  had  seldom  been  gained  by  any  single  victory  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

General  Wellesley  lost  two  horses.  Diomed  (Colonel  Aston's  horse,  who 
had  carried  him  in  so  many  campaigns,)  was  piked,  and  another  horse 
shot  under  him.  Almost  all  the  staff  had  their  horses  either  killed  or 
wounded,  or  were  struck  in  some  place  or  other. — Letter  dated  Jifty  miks 
north  ofAurungabad,  9d  of  October,  1803. 
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desirous  to  «iter  into  negotiation,  Greneral  Wellesley  declined 
it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  overtures  to  make ;  intimating 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  had,  they  might  send  a  sirdar,  who 
should  be  treated  with  due  respect  and  attention.  ^'Thus/'  he 
observes,  ^  I  shall  turn  the  tables  upon  them,  and  it  may  be 
depended  upon,  that,  when  once  their  army  shall  know  that 
£hey  have  begun  to  treat  for  peace,  they  will  not  be  very  ready 
to  fight.* 

Events  soon  proved  the  correctness  of  General  WeUesley's 
reasoning ;  he  had  penetrated  the  real  designs  of  the  confede* 
rates,  and  brought  their  sincerity  to  the  test. 

In  writing  from  his  camp  at  Waukory,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
to  General  Lake,  he  states  that  the  enemy  had  retired  in  much 
confusion  to  the  Taptee  river.  The  infantry  marched  to  Bur* 
hampoor,  and  their  cavalry  to  the  westward,  with  an  intention, 
it  was  supposed,  of  entering  the  Nizam^s  territories  by  the  Cas- 
serbarry  Ghaut,  near  Aurungabad.  He  suspected,  however, 
that  the  report  had  been  circulated  with  a  view  to  draw  away 
his  attention  from  Burhampoor  and  the  territories  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar.  He  accordingly  determined  to  watch  their  movements 
to  the  southward ;  at  the  same  time  detaching  Colonel  Stevenson 
to  attack  Burhampoor,  which  speedily  fell  into  his  hands. 

While  thus  engaged  in  bringing  the  campaign  to  a  close. 
General  Wellesley  received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
British  arms  had  been  no  less  successful  in  other  quarters,  and 
in  the  same  despatch  congratulates  the  Commander-in-chief  on 
the  prosperous  state  of  affairs  to  the  northward.f 

*  Despatches. 

f  Allading  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  anny  on  the  north-west  frontier 
of  Oude,  under  General  Lake.  The  adversary  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Mons.  Perron,  the  famous  adventurer  already 
mentioned,  as  being  in  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Mogul,  and  who  was  now 
actively  employed  at  Delhi,  in  founding,  as  he  fondly  imagined,  a  new  French 
empire  in  India.  He  had  assembled  a  large  force  on  the  plains  near  Ally- 
g^ur,  a  strong  fortress  ;  his  front  was  completely  covered  by  an  extensive, 
and  almost  impassable,  swamp  ;  his  right  flank  rested  on  the  fort,  and  his 
left  was  Yery  strong,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  posi- 
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FoUcnring  rip  his  piumdt  of  Ae  confederates^  on  the  8th  of 
October  Generftl  Wellesley  encamped  at  Adjunta,  and  on  tl^ 

tion  of  sevenl  villages.  He  was  at  the  head  of  I5fi00  horse,  nearly  half  of 
which  were  regular  cavalry.  General  Lake  advanced  to  the  attack  io  two 
lines,  with  the  infantry  supporting  his  horse  in  three  or  four  lines,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  would  admit.  He  was  received  by  the  enemy  with  a  warm 
fire,  while  a  large  column  of  horse  advanced  to  attack  our  cavalry,  but  were 
instantly  driven  back. 

Such  was  the  check  they  received,  that,  on  perceiving  the  whole  line  of  the 
British  pressing  forward,  a  sort  of  panic  seemed  to  take  possession  both  of 
Monsieur  Perron  and  his  grand  army — the  entire  body  of  which  kept  retiring 
as  fast  as  the  English  advanced,  and  left  the  field  to  their  opponents  without 
attempting  to  strike  a  blow. 

It  was  in  vain  that  General  Lake's  horse  attempted  to  get  sufficiently  near 
them  to  make  a  charge ;  for  if  not  the  ablest,  it  was  one  of  the  most  rapid 
retreats,  previous  to  an  action,  ever  known  in  military  records.  The  very 
attempt  to  reach  the  enemy  in  itself  resembled  a  flight;  and  the  whole  afikir 
had  less  the  appearance  of  a  battle  than  of  a  fair  Indian  hunt.  General 
Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  27th  dragoons,  was  among  the  first  to  advance  to 
the  charge ;  but  finding  '^nothing  to  do,  had  full  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  at  once  to  the  fortress,  which  he  carried  by  storm  in  the  most 
gallant  style.  The  British  pressed  forwards  to  Secundra  on  the  9th,  and  on 
the  11th  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Delhi,  in  sight  of  that  ancient 
capital.  The  general,  with  admirable  skill,  succeeded  in  drawing  the  enemy 
from  the  new  position  they  had  chosen  into  the  open  plain.  Feigning  a 
retreat,  the  cavalry  first  fell  back  upon  the  infantry,  after  which,  opening 
in  the  centre,  they  permitted  the  enemy  to  pass  on  in  front.  The  enemy, 
upon  this  movement,  imagining  our  army  to  be  actually  in  retreat,  made  a 
sudden  advance  with  the  whole  of  their  guns;  but  they  halted  as  suddenly  on 
seeing  the  British  infantry,  who  were  now  formed  into  one  line  with  the 
cavalry  in  a  second,  some  forty  yards  in  their  rear.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  General  Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  76th,  rushed  through  a  tremendous  fire, 
followed  by  the  whole  line,  till  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  and 
not  till  then  giving  a  single  volley  ;  they  were  enabled  to  charge  with  such 
decision  that  the  enemy  was  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Jumna,  where  great  numbers  of  the  un« 
fortunate  Perronites  were  drowned  in  the  river. 

Having  viewed  this  brilliant  action  from  the  tower  of  Delhi,  the  mock 
emperor,  the  unfortunate  Shah  AUum,  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  General 
Lake,  with  an  intimation  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  place  himself  and  his 
authority  under  the  protection  of  the  British. 

When  the  Commander-in-chief  entered  Delhi,  conducting  the  heir-apparent 
Prince  Mirza  Akbar  Schah,  the  throng  in  the  city  was  so  great  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  cavalcade  could  reach  the  palace.    It  was  a  glorious  sun* 
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ilO&.  had  moyed  tibiity  miles  BOiih  of  Aurangabad.  He  axtmd  at 
Hioolmvivy  on  the  ISth^  where  he  remained  seYeral  days ;  oiud 
having  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  unite  in  an 


set,  and  tower  and  minaret  were  illuminated  with  the  refulgent  beams  as  the 
gay  procession  rode  into  the  palace  courts,  filled  with  eager  spectators  anxious 
to  behold  the  deliverance  of  their  rightful  sovereign.  When  ushered  into 
the  imperial  presence,  the  General  beheld  the  venerable  monarch  oppressed 
with  the  calamities  of  old  age,  degraded  authority  and  loss  of  sight ;  seated 
under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  with  every  external  appearance  of  misery. 
Sudi  was  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  noble 
and  humane  conduct  of  General  Lake ;  that  he  was  not  only  hailed  as  a 
liberator,  but  in  describing  the  event,  the  native  historians,  in  the  metaphori- 
cal language  of  the  country,  declared  that  the  aged  Emperor  recovered  his 
sight  from  joy.  The  old  man  shewed  all  the  respect  in  his  power  to  his 
deliverer,  calling  him  by  the  second  titles  of  his  empire  ;  "  The  sword  of  the 
state,  the  hero  of  the  land,  the  lord  of  the  age,  and  the  victorious  in  war." 

The  country  of  Delhi  being  now  settled  under  the  government  of  its 
imcient  princes,  the  British  army  pursued  its  career  of  conquest,  and  brought 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  to  action  at  Laswarree,  where  their  defeat  was  complete, 
and  the  war  in  that  quarter  brought  to  a  close. 

In  that  action  the  second  son  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  then  major  of  the 
t^ith  regiment,  had  attended  his  fiither  as  aid-de-camp  and  military  secretary 
during  the  whole  campaign,  and  his  gallantry  and  activity  in  executing  his 
&ther^s  orders  had  been  conspicuous  in  every  service  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

lliis  gallant  young  officer  constantly  attended  his  father^s  person,  and 
possessed  the  highest  place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem  ;  and  on  this  day 
trhllst  the  army  was  advancing,  the  Commander-in-chiefs  horse  having  been 
pierced  by  several  shot,  and  fallen  dead  under  him.  Major  Lake,  who  was  on 
horseback  close  to  him,  dismounted  and  offered  his  horse  to  his  father ;  but 
the  gallant  veteran  refused,  until  the  major  having  procured  a  horse  from  one 
of  the  cavalry,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  take  his  son's  charger.  At  that  very 
instant  a  shot  struck  Major  Lake  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the  presence 
of  his  father,  who  then  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  troops  against  the  ene- 
my, and  to  leave  his  gallant  and  wounded  son  upon  the  field.  Never,  as  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  observed,  was  a  more  affecting  scene  presented  to  the 
imagination,  and  never  had  Providence  exposed  human  fortitude  to  a  severer 
trial.  But  the  general,  in  this  dreadful  and  distracting  moment,  giving  up 
all  personal  considerations,  prosecuted  his  victory  with  the  most  unabated 
ardour;  and  at  the  close  of  the  battle  had  the  happiness  of  learning  that  his 
son^s  wound,  although  severe,  was  not  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  and  that  he 
was  still  reserved  to  serve  his  king  and  country  with  hereditary  ardour.  He 
Eved,  however,  but  to  fall  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Rolei9a  in  Portugal.— 
JBcatson,  134—188. 
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attack  upon  C<doiiel  Stevenson,  who,  after  the  captore  of  Bur* 
luonpoor,  had  been  detached  against  Asseerghinr,  he  instantly 
descended  the  Adjunta  Ohant  at  the  same  time  that  Scindiah 
moved  to  the  northward;  but  the  latter  now  halted,  on  observing 
the  advance  of  the  British,  and  retained  to  the  Taptee.  H«» 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  separated  firom  him,  proceeding,  as  it  was  re- 
ported, for  Chandore.  But  penetrating  their  real  design,  which 
was  to  draw  him  to  the  southward,  and  haidng  no  longer  any 
fears  for  Colonel  Stevenson,  now  in  possession  of  Asseergfaur, 
and  in  a  position  to  repel  any  attack.  General  Wellesley,  im- 
mediately re-ascending  the  Ghaut,  wholly  frustrated  the  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  the  wily  confederates*  In  an  interesting  letteE 
to  Major  Shaw,  dated  the  26th  of  October,  from  his  camp  at 
Pahlood,  General  Wellesley  takes  the  following  retrospect  of 
Us  proceedings.  ^'  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th,  and 
Sydenham's  report  of  the  campaign  to  the  northward  up  to  tiie 
I7th  of  September.  Every  thing  appears  to  prosper,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

^^  Since  the  battle  of  Assaye,  I  have  been  like  a  man  who  fights 
with  one  hand,  and  defends  himself  with  the  other.  With 
Colonel  Stevenson's  corps  I  have  acted  offensively,  and  have 
taken  Asseerghur ;  and  with  my  own  I  have  covered  his  opera- 
tions, and  defended  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Pesb* 
wah.  In  doing  this  I  have  made  some  terrible  marches ;  but  I 
have  been  remarkably  fortunate :  first,  in  stopping  the  enemy 
when  they  intended  to  pass  to  the  southward,  through  the  Cas- 
serbarry  Ghaut ;  and,  afterwards,  by  a  rapid  march  to  the  north- 
ward, in  stopping  Scindiah,  when  he  was  moving  to  interrupt 
Colonel  Stevenson's  operations  agdnst  Asseerghur,  inwnicnne 
would  otherwise  have  undoubtedly  succeeded.  I  moved  up  the 
Ghaut  as  soon  as  Colonel  Stevenson  got  possession  of  Asseer^ 
ghur ;  and  I  think  that  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  tmn  Ragojee 
Bhoonslah,  who  has  passed  through  to  the  southward.  At  all 
events  I  am  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  doing  any  mischief* 
I  think  that  we  are  in  great  style  to  be  able  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive at  all  in  this  quarter ;  but  it  is  only  done  by  the  celerity  of 
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our  moTanents,  and  by  acting  on  the  offensive  or  defensiva 
with  either  corps^  according  to  their  separation  and  that  of  the 
enemy/^ 

Of  the  comprehensive  views^  and  excellent  combinations  of 
General  Wellesley  at  this  period  of  his  service,  we  have  already 
remarked  several  striking  examples,  and  the  following  observa* 
tions  made  by  himself  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  ^^  How 
unfortunate  it  is  that  we  have  not  Guzeiat  in  style  !  If  we  had^ 
I  should  immediately  have  a  corps  from  that  province  on  llie 
back  eitiher  of  Scindiah^s  troops  on  the  Taptee,  or  of  his  brigade 
in  the  Bajpoot  countries,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  one 
Uow. 

^^  Yoa  will  see  that  we  shake  at  Hyderabad;  but  Heshmut 
Jung,  with  all  his  faults,  certainly  manages  well  that  Durbari 
and  I  have  written  to  him  to  suggest  that  he  should,  for  the 
present^  desist  from  all  teasing  remonstrances  upon  trifling  ob- 
jects, and  endeavour  to  convince  the  Nizam  that  a  sense  of  his 
true  interests,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his  treaty  with  the  Com- 
pany, should  lead  him  to  co-operate  heartily  in  the  common 
cause* 

'^  I  saw  your  brother  yesterday,  and  he  is  doing  well :  indeed, 
all  the  wounded  officers  and  men  are  fast  recovering/^ 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  discharge  of  the  more  important  and 
anxious  duties  of  his  station,  that  the  conduct  of  General  Wel- 
lesley, at  this  early  period,  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem 
both  of  his  army  and  of  his  country.  In  visiting  the  sick  offi- 
cers and  the  wounded,  he  was  ever  punctual  and  unremitting ; 
while  his  liberality  was  equal  to  his  kindness  and  attention. 
^The  evening  we  left  this  last,^^  says  Major-general  Sir  J« 
NicoUs,  ^^he  sent  into  every  one  a  dozen  of  Madeira  from  his 
stock,  and  that  wine  is  neither  cheap  nor  plentiful ;  to  day  he 
was  in  amongst  them  before  the  camp  was  pitched,  making  in- 
quiries, which  are  as  honourable  to  his  feelings,  as  they  are 
agreeable  and  gratifying  to  the  poor  invalids.  The  men  have 
every  comfort  which  can  be  afforded  from  the  camp,  or  pro- 
cared  here,  which  I  fear  are  not  very  numerous  j  indeed  tihe 
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reSigees  from  the  adjoining  parts^and  Scindiah's  wounded  meti^ 
are  dying  here  every  day." 

The  campaign  was  at  length  drawing  fast  to  a  close;  the 
iltrong  places  had  all  fiedlen;  Sdndiah's  in&ntry  was  ahnbst 
entirely  destroyed,  and  vast  numbers  of  his  horse  were  also 
deserting  him*  The  General  was  in  fiill  pursuit  of  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  who  had  come  into  the  southward  upon  a  predatory  ex- 
cursion ;  having  passed  through  the  hills  which  form  the  boun- 
dary of  Candeish,  and  moved  towards  the  river  Godavery.  He 
had  again  turned  eastwards,  and  had  reached  Lakugaun,  about 
twenty  miles  nordi  of  Puttun,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
General  Wellesley  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  October.  So  great 
was  the  Rajah's  desire  to  avoid  the  British  with  his  reduced 
forces,  that  he  removed  his  camp  no  less  than  five  times,  and 
was  repulsed  even  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  a  convoy  conducted 
by  Captain  Baynes,  though  he  had  5000  of  his  cavalry  engaged 
with  less  than  1000  British  and  Mysore  troops. 

So  rapid  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  enemy's  camp  was  fre- 
quently in  sight,  and  he  was  pushed  so  hard  that  he  had  no 
time  to  commit  any  ravages,  excepting  in  the  small  villages.^ 
Upon  former  occasions,  where  a  native  army  once  passed  in  its 
devastating  career  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  its  ob- 
taining support  upon  the  same  route  for  a  second  time ;  and  the 
contrast  now  o£fered  to  the  people  in  General  Wellesley's  vic- 
torious progress  was  not  without  its  favourable  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Although  the  division  of  the  army,  including  followers,  who 
are  the  most  determined  plunderers,  could  not  be  reckoned  at 
less  than  40,000  men,  had  now  marched  three  times  over  the 
same  road,  and  been  encamped  near  Phoolmurry  four  days,  not 
a  village  had  been  pillaged  or  injured,  indeed,  rarely  entered, 

*  In  the  rear  of  the  left  of  our  regiment  there  is  a  rose  garden;  (I  am  told 
they  are  numerous  and  extensive  in  Hindostan,)  a  Mussulman  came  to  pro- 
tect it ;  but  the  stubborn  hearts  of  the  bullock  drivers  could  not  be  softened 
by  any  thing  he  said ;  they  drove  the  artillery  of  the  park  through  it." — 
Journal  of  Major-general  Sir  Jasper  Kicolls,  K,  C.  B, 
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€^cept  by  the  lower  servants  of  the  pubUc  departments ;  tiie 
stacked  grain  remained  untouched ;  that  in  the  village  granaries 
had  never  been  draiim  from  thence^  except  at  fair  prices;  and 
not  a  man  had  fled  from  any  village  on  the  line^  as  far  as  it 
could  be  ascertained.  The  protection  afforded  was  conducted 
upon  a  regular  plan^  with  the  same  regard  to  order  and  discipline 
which  uniformly  directed  all  General  Wellesley's  movements. 
He  employed  from  twenty  to  forty  orderly  men  to  march  in 
front  and  on  the  flanks ;  two  or  three  of  them  were  stationed  in 
every  place  he  passed,  where  they  stayed  at  the  gates  until  the 
whole  army  and  its  followers  had  gone  by.  These  men  were  to 
^resist  the  entrance  of  any  of  the  lower  orders,  and  even  of  the 
pfiicers,  if  it  seemed  to  occasion  alarm  to  the  inhabitants.  They 
were  also  placed  in  villages  near  the  camp  for  the  same  pur* 
poses ;  a  generous  treatment,  from  which  the  natives  not  only 
derived  confidence,  but  that  reliance  on  General  Wellesley'a 
protection  which  led  them  to  show  the  greatest  respect  to  any 
ofiScer  who  had  occasion  to  enter  the  places  on  his  route."!^ 

With  the  same  regard  to  justice  and  right  feeling  towards  the 
people,  this  distinguished  commander  omitted  no  opportunity,  in 
his  despatches  to  the  Governor-general,  of  commending  the  good 
conduct  of  the  native  troops,  and  he  expressly  stated  that  it  was 
to  the  example  set  by  the  troops  of  Mysore  that  he  attributed 
the  good  conduct  of  the  Mahratta  force  serving  with  that  divi- 
sion, and  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  likewise,  that  while  engaged  in 
preserving  this  excellent  discipline  in  his  own  army,  protecting 
the  interests  and  conciliating  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
while  carrying  on  an  active  campaign.  General  Wellesley  was 
at  the  same  time  discharging  the  arduous  duty  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the-  British  empire,  by  main-* 
taining  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  residents  at  the 
different  allied  courts.  Both  on  general  questions  and  in  the 
minutest  details  of  business,  he  pursued  those  measures,  and 
that  line  of  policy,  which  best  tended  to  consolidate  the  do- 
*  Journal  of  Major-general  Sir  J.  Nicolls,  K.  C.  B. 
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HunioB  he  hmi  won,  and  tomerit  the  approbation  of  the  Govet^ 
nor-genenl  in  oonnciL 

With  muemitting  aaaidnity  he  now  directed  all  his  efforts  to 
the  snooessfiiil  termination  of  the  war*  Towards  the  dose  of 
Norember^  Scindiah  found  himsdf  oompelled  to  open  new  oon* 
leienoes,  and  to  negotiate  for  a  sospenson  of  arms^  which  was 
agreed  upon  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month*^ 

The  anai^ement,  however,  was  made  hable  to  be  broken  off 
by  either  of  the  parties  iqpon  giving  notioe  of  sach  intention^ 
and  being  applicable  only  to  the  troops  of  Scindiah^  the  Gene* 
ral  relaxed  nothing  of  his  ardoor  in  porsoit  of  the  Rajah,  now 
moTing  towards  his  own  temtories;  but  rapidly  descended  the 
mountains  by  the  Bajoorah  pass,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
Colonel  Stevenson  in  the  attack  of  Ghwilgfanr. 

On  the  28th  he  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  a  laige  body  of 
Bdndiah's  rq^ular  cavalry,  supported  by  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Berar  infantry ;  and  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  Sdndiah^s  vakeel,  to  attack  them  without  de- 
lay. His  reply  to  these  repeated  entreaties  was,  that  Scindiah, 
not  having  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  he  should 

*  In  the  Bubtequent  conferences  between  Major-general  Well^ey  and 
the  vakeels  of  the  confederates,  from  the  10th  of  NoTember  to  the  29th  of 
December — the  whole  written  in  the  general's  own  hand-writing  to  the  extent 
of  eighty  pages,— are  contained  some  singular  conversations,  one  of  whidt 
shows  how  happily  General  Wellesley  could  pany  the  wei^ns  of  his  wily 
adversaries.  After  the  last  conference,  and  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  Rajah  Mohiput  Ram,  the  vakeel  or  resident  in  camp,  from  the 
Nizam,  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  was  anxious  to  ascertain  from  Major-general 
Wellesley,  what  particular  countries  and  districts  were  likely  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  his  master.  For  various  reasons  too  long  to  detail,  the  Mi^or^fienenil 
declined  giving  any  information  on  the  subject,  when  Mohiput  Ram  offered 
the  General  seven  lacs  of  rupees  for  it ;  to  this  the  General  replied — '^  Can 
you  keep  a  secret  ?*  Rajah  Mohiput  Ram,  hoping  that  he  had  touched  the 
right  chord,  eagerly  answered  **  Yes :"  **  And  so  can  V  replied  the  GeneiaL 
The  messenger  who  carried  the  despatches  containing  the  desired  informft- 
tion  was  afterwards  waylaid  and  murdered ;  so  that  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  Mohiput  Ram,  no  way  dismayed  by  his  first  failure,  may  have  attained 
his  wishes  by  a  more  decided  measure.— Co/bnW  Gurwood^t  Despatches,  ^c, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  521 — 2. 
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eertaialy  attack  the  enemies  of  his  country  wherever  he  should 
find  them.  Immediately  pressing  forwards  to  Parterty^  from 
which  the  confederates  hastily  retired^  he  proposed^  on  account 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  the  excessive  fiitigue  of  the  troops,  to 
relax  for  some  hours  from  the  pursuit ;  when  the  enemy  himself 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  which  he  had  so  long  and  anxiously 
sought  for.  Laige  bodies  of  horse  now  appeared  suddenly  in 
front ;  the  pickets  advanced,  and  soon  the  entire  army  of  the  con< 
federates  was  perceived,  formed  in  one  long  line  of  cavalry,  in- 
£Emtry,  and  artillery,  extending  a  firont  of  five  miles  on  the  phdna 
of  Argaum*  Perceiving  the  enemy  bent  on  risking  an  action^ 
General  Wellesley  formed  his  anny  in  one  column;  the  British 
e&vabry  advanced  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
enemy's  line,  while  the  rear  and  left  were  covered  by  the  Mc^ul 
and  Mysore  cavalry.  The  attack  was  made  in  two  lines;  the 
infantry  in  the  first,  the  cavalry  in  the  second,  supporting  the 
light;  the  Mogul  and  Mysore  cavalry  supported  the  left,  with 
the  right  rather  advanced  in  order  to  press  upon  the  enemy's 
left*  The  whole  advanced  in  the  greatest  order ;  the  battle  was 
b^gun  by  a  large  body  of  Persian  troops,  who  falling  on  the 
74th  and  7Bth  regiments,  maintained  a  desperate  conflict  at 
dose  quarters,  but  were  entirely  destroyed.  At  the  same  time^ 
Sdndiah's  cavalry  chaiged  the  left  of  the  British  line,  and  were 
instantly  repulsed,  when  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  gave 
way,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving  thirty-eight  pieces 
Ci  cannon  and  aU  their  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  several  miles  by  the  cavalry,  which 
destroyed  great  numbers,  took  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage, 
and  secured  all  the  advantages  from  the  victory  that  could  be 
obtained.  It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Wellesley,  that  had 
he  had  day-light  one  hour  more,  not  a  man  woidd  have  escaped^ 
and  that  he  would  have  had  that  time,  if  the  native  infantry  had 
not  been  panic-struck,  and  got  into  confusion  when  the  can- 
nonade commenced.  '*  What  do  you  think,"  he  observes,  in  a 
letter  to  Major  Shaw,  "  of  nearly  three  entire  battalions,  who 
behaved  so  admirably  in  the  battie  of  Assaye,  being  broke,  and 
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ranmng  off  when  the  oannonade  commeneed  at  Argumk,  which 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  at  Assaye  ?  Luckily  I  happened 
to  be  at  no  great  distance  from  them^  and  I  was  able  to  rally 
them  and  re-establish  the  battle.    If  I  had  not  been  there^  I 

am  convinced  we  shotdd  have  lost  the  day The  troops 

were  under  arms^  and  I  was  on  horseback^  from  six  in  the  mom** 
ing  until  twelve  at  night. 

*'  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my  return  to 
the  northward — I  just  arrived  in  time.  Colonel  Stevenson  was 
not  delayed  for  me  more  than  one  day ;  and  it  is  a  curious  cir« 
oumstance>  that  after  having  been  so  long  separated^  and  such 
a  distance  between  us^    we  should  have   joined  at  a  mo« 

ment  so  critical The  Rajah  is  much  alarmed  about 

Oawilghur^  and  I  think  he  is  sincere ;  indeed^  I  think  Scindiah 
is  so  likewise.  But  every  Mahratta  chief  is  so  haughty^  and  so 
prone  to  delay^  that  I  suspect  that  both  these  chie£s  will  be 
ruined  rather  than  submit  to  the  conditions  which  I  must  re-* 
quire  from  them.'*  * 

There  is  no  feature  more  marked  and  prominent  in  the  char- 
racter  of  General  Wellesley^  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  duties 
which  he  had  to  perform^  and  his  anxious  desire  to  discharge 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  was  this  which  so  eaiiy  ao<* 
quired  for  him  the  confidence  of  those  under  whom  he  served^ 
which  brought  his  high  military  qualities  into  full  display^  and 
justified  the  Governor-general  in  conferring  upon  him  the 
ample  powers  he  so  ably  exercised.  When  addressing  the 
Bombay  government  at  this  period,  he  observes,  with  that 
candour  and  freedom  from  all  assumption,  which  appears  no 
less  in  his  conversations  than  in  his  despatches,  ^^  that  in  con* 
ducting  the  extensive  duties  with  which  he  was  charged,  it  had 
been  his  constant  wish  to  conform  to  existing  rules  and  esta* 
blishments,  and  to  introduce  no  innovalicms;  so  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  when  his  duties  would  cease,  every  thing 
might  go  on  in  its  accustomed  channel.     For  this  reason,  and 

*  Camp  at  Akote,  2d  of  December,  IdOd. 
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foif  others  net  necessary  at  present  to  mention^  I  have  sent  no- 
Qrders  to  Oolonel  Marray^  excepting  two  orders  applicable  to 
tbe  general  state  of  afiairs,  which  have  lately  gone  to  him^  but 
"^hieh  were  firet  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  his  approbation. 
1 4o  not  compreheixd,  and  cannot  say  that  I  admire^  the  system 
according  to  which  the  connexion  with  the  Guickwar  govern* 
ment  is  carried  on ;  but  this  possibly  proceeds  from  ignorance 
of  the  subject*    At  all  events^  I  know  that  I  am  not  able  to 
suggest  or  order  any  measure  that  could  remedy  it ;  and  if  I 
were  to  interfere  at  all,  I  might  order  a  measure  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  existing  system.     I  am,  therefore,  very 
desirous  not  to  be  called  upon  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
internal'  concerns  of  Guzerat  than  I  have  hitherto ;   and  that 
matters  should  be  conducted  as  usual,  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  government.    Whenever  the  honourable  the  Gover- 
iwr  in  council  may  think  proper  to  call  for  my  opinion  upon 
ao^  subject,  I  will  give  it  him  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and 
abilities ;  and  I  will  do  so  whenever  I  may  think  it  necessary, 
in  all  matters  which  have  a  relation  to  our  general  situation.*^  * 
It  will  be  perceived,  from  the'  foregoing,  that  the  sound  judg- 
ment  and  real  diplomatic  ability  which  he  so  clearly  evinced  in 
his  n^otiations  with  the  confederates  were,  in  General  Welles- 
1^,  unaUoyed  with  the  slightest  self-sufficiency,  much  less  arro- 
gance^ or  want  of  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others.     On  the 
contrary^  it  may  with  justice  be  observed,  after  impartial  inves- 
tigation of  the  most  eventful  passages  of  his  life,  that  with 
regard  to  his  comprehensive  views,  and  his  capacity  for  con- 
ducting  political  and  civil  aJBfairs,  he  scarcely  estimated  his 
abilities  at  their  due  value.     In  his  prosecution  of  the  present 
campaign  he  had  repeated  occasion  to  exercise  the  responsible 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  which  called  for  those 
mental  resources  which  in  all  emergencies  he  could  bring  so 
promptly  and  vigorously  into  operation ;  and  never  were  they 
more  judiciously  and  successfully  employed  than  in  the  difficult 

*  From  his  camp  at  Elliclipoor^  5th  of  December.    Despatches,  &c. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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task  of  re-establishing  the  goyemment  of  the  Company's  ally, 
'  the  Peshwah. 

On  giving  instructions  for  the  reconciliation  of  one  of  the 
disaffected^  we  find  the  following  excellent  observations  ad- 
dressed to  his  agents  Colonel  Close :  '^  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  this,  as  well  as  every  other  great  chief  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  should  be  conciliated  and  brought  back  into  the  service 
of  the  Peshwah.  On  this  ground,  I  wish  you  to  try  whether 
you  could  prevail  on  the  Peshwah  to  pardon  Baba  Phurkiah. 
He  promises  fairly  that  he  will  serve  his  Highness  fidthfully, 
and  will  never  again  have  any  communication  with  his  enemies. 
If  his  Highness  should  consent  to  pardon  Baba  Phurkiah,  I 
think  that  I  can  arrange  with  him  to  serve  the  state  for  his 
ancient  serinjaumy,  which  was  for  seven  hundred  horse.  I 
have  informed  Baba  that  I  know  the  Peshwah  is  much  incensed 
against  him,  and  that  I  fear  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  appease 
his  Highness.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  desired  him  to  remove 
from  the  Soubah's  territories,  in  which  he  now  is,  to  those  of 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  beyond  the  Wurda,  and  I  have  promised  to 
move  to  his  assistance  in  case  the  Rajah  should  attack  him. 

^^  Thus  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  upon  that  rascal  the  full 
measure  of  God's  vengeance ;  and,  if  I  live  a  month  longer,  he 
shall  either  be  at  peace  with  the  Company,  or  I  shall  be  at  Nag- 
poor  with  all  the  armies  with  me  or  about  me. 

^^  Our  late  victory  was  grand ;  it  has  made  a  great  impression 
throughout  the  country .*'* 

How  excellent  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  how  consi« 
derately  and  kindly  expressed,  are  the  following  strictures,  so 
strongly  evincing  his  regard  for  right  military  feeling,  no  less 
than  for  strict  discipline,  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Murray, 

^^  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  November,  upon 
tiie  subject  of  Bulchund  having  joined  Canojee.  That  may  be 
the  case,  and  yet  Holkar  may  not  have  entered  the  confederacy. 
I  acknowledge  that  as  he  has  kept  out  of  the  scrape  so  long, 

*  Despatches,  &c. 
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and  as  we  have  been  so  successful^  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe 
that  he  will  now  come  forward. 

^^  I  have  already  answered  you  upon  the  subject  of  the 
arrangements  with  the  Bheels.*  Concert  them  with  Major 
Walker,  so  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  contradictory 
engagements,  and  let  me  know  what  you  propose  should  be 
done,  and  I  will  ratify  them,  if  I  should  approve  of  them.  I 
have  read  with  the  utmost  concern,  the  copy  of  a  letter,  which 
you  wrote  to  General  Nicolls,  on  the  12th  of  November.  This 
paper  was  hastily  drawn  and  despatched,  to  say  no  more  of  it ; 
and  I  strongly  recommend  to  you  to  desire  to  withdraw  it.  It 
contains  some  strong  censures  upon  Mr.  Duncan  personally,  and 
upon  his  government ;  and  a  hope  is  expressed  in  it,  which  I 
am  convinced  you  could  never  entertain,  that  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  government,  and  of  course  the  British 
interests,  would  be  involved  in  difficulties.  An  officer  in  the 
service  of  a  government,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  has  no 
right  to,  and  cannot  with  propriety,  address  such  sentiments  to 
that  government ;  even  supposing  that  they  were  merited  and 
had  been  excited  in  his  mind  by  a  long  course  of  injurious  treat- 
ment by  such  government.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
I  must  say  that  the  occasion  upon  which  you  wrote  did  not 
warrant  such  opinions,  and  ought  not  to  have  excited  your 
anger  in  any  manner.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  letter 
written  to  Major-general  Nicolls,  by  the  government  of  Bom- 
bay, promised  the  fullest  support  to  your  revenue  arrangement 
at  Godra,  and  that  was  all  you  could  expect.  For  my  part,  I 
did  not  expect  it;  and  when  I  received  the  copy  of  their  letter 
to  Major-general  Nicolls,  wbieh  I  did  when  it  was  written,  I 
was  astonished  that  the  subject  should  have  been  viewed  in  so 
liberal  a  manner. 

^^  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  government  of 
Bombay  iq>on  this  subject.  Bemember,  that  I  tell  you  that  no 
person  can  approve  of  your  having  written  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion ;  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  Governor-general  will 

*  Hill  robbers. 
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take  the  most  serious  notice  of  it ;  and  therefore^  I  again  most 
anxiously  recommend  you  to  withdraw  it,"* 

General  Wellesley  was  now  encamped  before  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Gawilghur^  rapidly  pressing  the  siege.  Every  thing 
appeared  to  go  on  well^  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  should 
succeed  in  settling  a  peace  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  govern-' 
ment.  The  batteries  had  at  length  opened  a  breach ;  and  the 
troops  were  instantly  ordered  to  the  assault.  After  carrying 
the  north->^est  gate  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  the  wall  of  the 
inner  fort  was  escaladed ;  the  gate  was  opened  for  the  storming 
party,  and  the  place  immediately  surrendered.  The  resistance^ 
however,  had  been  great,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy  fell 
at  the  different  gates.t  The  capture  of  this  strong  fortress^  and 
the  successful  progress  of  the  campaign  in  other  quarters,  had 
the  effect,  as  General  Wellesley  had  anticipated,  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  speedy  close.  Thehaughty  Rajah  was  now  reduced  to 
make  fresh  overtures,  and  on  the  l7th  of  December,  General 
Wellesley  having  dictated  such  terms  as  he  conceived  his  posi- 

*  Camp  at  Ellichpoor,  6th  of  December.    Despatches,  &c. 

f  "  When  General  Wellesley  entered  the  fort,  his  first  inquiry  was  for  the 
Killadar,  and  he  went  immediately  to  his  house.  His  son,  a  fine  lad  of  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  said  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  ;  that  he  liad  gone 
out  about  two  hours  before,  and  had  not  returned.  The  poor  fellow  was 
ignorant  of  his  fate,  perhaps ;  but  when  order  was  sufficiently  restored  to 
admit  the  inhabitants  who  survived  to  venture  out,  a  search  was  made,  and 
his  body,  with  that  of  Bent  Sing,  was  found  amidst  a  heap  of  slain^  near  the 
gateway.  These  two  men  of  good  Rajpoot  families  had  determined  to  die  in 
defence  of  their  trust ;  and  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  to  save 
their  wives  and  daughters  by  putting  them  to  death  before  they  went  out  to 
meet  their  own.  From  some  cause  unknown  to  us  this  was  but  Imper- 
fectly performed ;  of  twelve  or  fourteen  women,  but  three,  I  think,  were 
dead  when  our  men  discovered  them,  and  three  or  four  more  lay  bleeding, 
having  received  cuts  or  stabs  with  a  knife  or  dagger.  Probably,  these  Raj- 
poots intrusted  this  shocking  duty  to  hands  more  humane  than  their  own. 
General  Wellesley  visited  them,  and  ordered  every  respect  and  care  to  be 
shown  to  them.  Beni  Sing  and  the  Killadar,  however  personally  brave,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  frame  any  regular  plan  for  the  defence  of  the 
inner  wall,  or  to  have  infused  much  of  their  own  spirit  into  their  sepoys — the 
former  is  said  to  have  killed  or  wounded  two  or  three  of  our  men  before  he 
fell." — Journal  of  Major^eneral  Sir  J.  C,  NicolU^  K.C.B. 
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tion  and  the  interest  of  the  Ck)mpany  entitled  him  to,  entered 
into  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  to  be  ratified  by  the  Rajah  only. 
With  regard  lo  this  last  point  he  showed  his  usual  excellent 
tact  and  foresight,  and  in  his  despatch  to  the  Governor-general, 
he  states  that  the  reasons  for  onaitting  to  name  the  allies  in  the 
treaty,  and  to  engage  that  they  shall  ratify  it,  will  become 
sufficiently  obvious,  when  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
government  of  these  allies  are  recollected/'* 

Thus  at  the  close  of  an  able  and  brilliant  campaign,  he  com- 
pelled the  haughty  Rajah,  in  his  camp  at  Deogaum,  to  submit  to 
the  terms  he  thought  it  right  to  exact ;  to  renounce  all  adherence 
to  the  confederacy ;  to  cede  to  the  Company  the  provinces 
Cuttack  and  Balasore,  and  to  bind  himself  never  to  keep  in 
his  service  the  subjects  of  any  state  which  might  be  at  war  with 
iingland.  This  treaty,  so  favourable  to  our  British  interests^ 
having  been  ratified,  Scindiah  found  himself  without  a  single, 
ally;  all  his  resources  and  expedients  were  exhausted,  and  has- 
tening to  accede  to  the  General's  terms,  another  treaty  was 
concluded,  on  the  30th  of  December,  no  less  favourable  to  our 
colonial  interests. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  General  Wellesley  was  at  Pau- 
morg,  from  which  place  he  proceeded  to  Manusgaum,  and  from 
thence  to  Rajah  Pepulgaum,  and  on  the  9th,  to  Jeypoor. 
While  here,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Governor-general  in  council,  expressing  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  supreme  government  of  the  judgment  and  ability 
he  had  manifested  throughout  the  course  of  the  negotiations  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  power  and  influence  at  the 
allied  courts,  and  in  our  new  colonial  territories.  The  Governor- 
general,  also,  wrote  to  him  privately  in  reply  to  his  announce- 
ment of  the  happy  event  of  peace  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
"  Your  treaty,'^  he  observes,  ^^  is  wise,  honourable^  and  glorious, 
and  I  shall  ratify  it  the  instant  a  copy  can  be  made.  The  only 
article    upon   which    I   should    wish    any  alteration,  is  that 

*  Despatches,  &c.    Camp  at  EUichpoor,  17th  of  December,  1803t 
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respecting  the  admisision  of  Europeans  into  the  service  of  the 
Bajah*  It  would  be  more  complete  to  exdude  them  akogetbeK 
in  peace  and  war^  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  British  goyem- 
ment.  But  this  is  not  an  object  to  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  great  advantages  of  this  admirable  treaty ;  the  stipula- 
tions which  will  confer  advantages  on  the  Nizam  are  highly 
politic^  and  a£ford  a  splendid  proof  of  the  British  faith.  Upon 
the  whole  I  feel  the  greatest  pride  in  the  treaty,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  form  a  brilliant  point  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  a  noble  termination  of  your  military  glory.*'* 

After  the  close  of  his  Indian  campaigns.  General  Wellesley 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  prompt  execution  of  the  details 
of  the  several  treaties,  and  to  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  residents  at  different  courts.  Another  object  which  he  had 
always  kept  in  view,  but  which  he  was  now  only  enabled  to 
attain  in  its  fullest  extent,  was  that  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  a  number  of  deserving  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  whose 
merits  or  whose  claims  to  promotion  he  warmly  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Governor-general,  and  the  honour* 
able  court.  Many  of  those  distinguished  characters,  with  whose 
high  reputation  in  arms,  in  letters,  and  in  diplomatic  missions, 
the  English  public  has  since  become  acquainted,  pursued  their 
early  career  under  his  eye ;  and,  alike  incited  by  his  example 
and  guided  by  his  council,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  strenuous 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  names  of  Murray,  Malcolm, 
Elphinstone,  Webb,  and  others,  who  equally  justified  the  high 
opinion  entertained  by  General  Wellesley  of  their  merit,  and 
who  approved  themselves  so  worthy  of  the  encouragement 
which  they  received,  will  easily  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  The  judicious  choice  he  thus  made,  and  the  interest 
he  took  in  their  success,  met  the  reward  they  so  well  merited 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  resident  and  other  authorities  now 
imited  in  seconding  his  views,  and  carrying  into  effect  with 
vigour  and  determination  those  stipulations  necessary  to  the 

*  Dated  Fort  William,  January  9th.    Despatches,  &c. 
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oonsoUdation  of  the  British  dominion  in  pursuance  of  the  faith 
of  existing  treaties. 

Nor  was  Gmieral  Wellesley  less  considerate^  and  even  pro- 
^rident,  with  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  officers  and 
troops  under  his  conmumd.  To  many  he  gave  immediate  leave 
of  absence  upon  the  termination  of  the  campaign^  and  urgently 
pressed  upon  Ccdonel  Stevenson^ — to  whom^  as  well  as  to 
other  distinguished  officers^  he  so  often  expressed  how  greatly 
he  was  indebted  for  their  services^ — ^the  necessity  of  his  instant 
departure.  '^  Malcolm/'  he  also  says^  '^  is  in  my  opinion  yery 
unwell^  and  must  go  to  England/'  and  on  every  occasion^  indeed 
he  appears  to  have  studied  how  he  could  best  promote  the 
views  of  those  whose  good  conduct  he  approved.  It  is  asto- 
nishing to  perceive^  both  during  the  war  and  subsequent  to  the 
general  pacification^  how^  while  thus  laudably  engaged^  he  car- 
ried on  so  extensive  a  correspondence  with  his  agents  and 
£riend3,  and  how  fully  he  entered  in  his  directions^  not  only 
into  the  general  bearings  but  into  the  essential  details,  facts 
and  minute  particulars  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  when  he 
could  have  made  himself  acquainted.  The  sound  principles 
laid  down,  and  the  many  exceUent  observations  in  which  those 
able  state  papers,  which  he  modestly  terms  ^^  memorandums/' 
throughout  abound,  would  have  assuredly  obtained  for  any  less 
distinguished  soldier  and  statesman  that  high  reputation  which 
in  him  appears  almost  obscured  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  greater 
military  services* 

It  is  proper  also,  here,  at  the  close  of  an  eventful  war,  to 
allude  to  the  favourable  impression  which  must  be  produced 
upon  every  unbiassed  mind  by  a  perusal  of  those  despatches 
and  of  those  letters,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  offer  the  best 
picture  we  can  behold  of  General  Wellesley 's  feelings  and  real 
diaracter,  and  which  serve  to  raise  the  reader's  opinion  of  his 
nobleness  of  disposition,  his  sterling  worth  and  talent.* 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  extent  of  those  obligations  conferred 
npon  his  country  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Gurwood  in  his  admirable  compilation 
of  the  entire  despatches  and  letters  of  his  Grace,  edited  with  a  zeal  and  ability 
so  honourable  to  him  in  every  point  of  view. 
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From  the  10th  antil  the  14th  of  January  Gieneral  Wdlesley 
was  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  Badowlee  Ghaut^  where 
he  continaed  to  despatch  those  commands  and  directions  so 
requisite  for  the  due  fulfihnent  of  the  newly-ratified  treaties. 
From  the  last  place  he  proceeded  to  Wharroor^  ten  miles  north 
of  J^erabad,  and  on  the  18th  reached  Don^aon^  Jalnapoor 
on  the  19th,  and  on  hb  route  forwarded  a  detailed  account 
of  bis  proceedings  to  the   Govemor-generaL      ^^  I  am  de- 
lighted/^ he  observes,  ^^  to  find  that  you  are  pleased  with  our 
battle  of   Aigaum.     I  do  not  know  whetiier  I  detailed  the 
causes  of  the  departure  from  the  armistice,  in  that  instance,  in 
any  of  my  public  or  priyate  letters,  but  ihey  appear  fully  on  the 
minutes  of  the  conferences.     The  fact  was  that  Scindiah  com- 
plied with  none  of  the  conditions  of  the  armistice,  which  he 
had  not  ratified  at  that  time,  and  I  attacked  him,  as  I  gave 
notice  to   his  vakeels  that   I   should,  on  the  preceding  day. 
They  thought  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  me,  and  the 
intention  of  both  Scindiah  and  Yincajee  Bhoonslah,  in  drawitig 
up  their  army,  and  apparently  offering  battle,  was  to  impost 
upon  the  troops,  and  induce  them  to  believe  that  we  wanted 
confidence  in  our  own  strength.     They  would  have  drawn  off 
at  night,  and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  fight  a  more  des- 
perate battle,  in  a  position  more  favourable  to  the  enemy,  under 
the  guns  of  Gawilghur.    You  will  see  by  one  of  the  despatches 
which  I  have  written  to  you  this  day,  that  I  have  arranged  to 
send  a  regiment  of  European  infantry  to  Fort  William,  and 
that  I  have  provided  an  efficient  disposable  corps  for  Guzerat, 
and  an  European  garrison  for  Bombay.      I  have  written  to 
Colonel  Close  to  have  his  opinion  on  some  points  relative  to 
the  subsidiary  force  for  the  Peshwah,  and  as  soon  as  I  receive 
his  answer,  I  shall  issue  orders  for  the  establishment  of  it.     I 
propose  to  appoint  Colonel  Wallace  to  command  it  till  your 
orders  shall  be  received.     He  is  a  brave  soldier,  in  whom  the 
troops  have  confidence.      I  shall  leave  the  remains  of  the  74th 
with  the  subsidiary  force  for  some  time,  till  we  see  how  affairs 
settle  at  Scindiah^s  durbar.^^ 
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It.  appears,  also,  from  what  follows,  that,  5n  common  ijt^ith 
many  officers  who  served  during  the  whole  of  this  arduous 
eampaign.  General  Wellesley,  though  never  relaxing  from  his 
active  duties,  was  far  from  enjoying  a  good  state  of  health.  ^^1 
am  much  annoyed  by  the  lumbago,  a  disorder  to  which  I  be- 
lieve all  persons  in  camp  are  liable ;  and  if  I  do  not  go  into  a 
house  soon,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  walk  like  old  Pomeroy  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  break  up 
till  I  shall  receive  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  although 
I  shall  have  all  the  preparatory  arrangements  made,  such  as  a 
subsidiary  force  established,  &c«  &c.  I  am  now  going  across 
the  Godavery,  to  try  if  I  cannot  surprise  and  cut  up  the  ban- 
ditti upon  the  Nizam's  frontier.  At  all  events  I  shall  disperse 
them/' 

While  thus  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  climate,  from 
incessant  exertion,  and  continual  night  exposure  in  camp,  it  is 
honourable  to  General  Wellesley  that,  without  taking  advantage 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  for  his  own  ease  and  pleasure, 
he  invariably  consulted  the  health  and  feelings  of  those  around 
him.  ^^  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,*'  he  continues,  *'  Mr. 
Duncan  has  in  a  manner  abdicated  his  government.  I  have 
written  to  him  a  public  and  a  private  letter,  with  a  view  to  raise 
his  spirits  a  little ;  and  yesterday  I  wrote  him  a  despatch  on 
the  subject  of  Colonel  Murray's  interference  in  one  of  his  finan- 
cial arrangements  in  Guzerat,  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.^ 
Duncan  acted  contrary  to  his  own  judgment;  in  which  I 
told  hhn  it  was  my  opinion  that  you  never  intended  he 
should  cease  his  superintendence  over  the  military  affairs  in 
Guzerat,  or  that  he  should  abdicate  the  duties  of  his  office.  I 
mention  this  subject  because  I  think  it  will  require  a  little 
explanation,  but  I  only  hope  that  the  explanation  will  be  of  a 
healing  nature. 

^^  I  have  allowed  Colonel  Stevenson  to  go  to  Madras  for  his 
health.     He  must  go  to  England  soon,  or  he  will  not  live."* 

*  Despatches,  &c.  Camp,  January  21st. — In  a  postscript  to  the  same  letter 
addressed  to  the  Governor-general,  the  following  rather  amusing  occurrence 
is  related  in  that  smart,  lively  manner  in  which  General  Wellesley  occa- 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  instances  like  these,  of 
the  disinterested  kindness  and  consideration  of  General  Wei* 
lesley,  did  not  other  and  more  important  considerations  press 
upon  our  immediate  attention.  There  is,  however,  one  other 
example  which  tends  to  conyey  so  favourable  an  impression  of 
bis  natural  disposition,  his  good  temper,  and  desire  of  serving 
others,  that  it  would  be  almost  like  injustice  in  any  biographer 
to  pass  it  over ;  for  these,  indeed,  are  traits  which  ever  s^re  as 
the  best  index  to  character.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
judicious  manner  in  which  Oeneral  Wellesley  appealed  to  the 
good  sense  of  Colonel  Murray,  while  making  certain  strictures 
with  reference  to  an  undue  interference  in  some  affairs  of  Mr. 
Duncan.  He  had  again  occasion  to  repeat  his  advice  in 
alluding  to  fresh  instances  of  Colonel  Murray's  want  of  dis- 
cretion and  correct  feeling ;  advice  which  he  gave  in  the  most 
earnest  and  even  affectionate  manner.* 

^^  I  mention  these  subjects  to  you,''  he  concludes,  ^^  because 
I  think  it  very  desirable,  as  well  for  yourself  as  for  the  public 
service,  that  you  should  draw  well  with  the  government  and  its 
servants.  For  my  part,  I  shall  shortly  resign  my  charge  in 
this  part  of  India,  and,  excepting  as  far  as  my  wishes  may  go^ 

sionally allowed  himself  to  indulge.  "Malcolm,"  he  adds,  "writes  from 
Scindiah's  camp,  that  at  the  first  meeting  Scindiah  receivecl  him  with  great 
gravity,  which  he  had  intended  to  observe  throughout  the  visit.  It  rained  vio- 
lently ;  and  an  officer  of  the  escort,  an  Irishman  (a  nephew  of  old  Becteve's,  hj 
the  by),  sat  under  a  flat  part  of  the  tent  which  received  a  great  part  of  the  rain 
that  fell.  At  length  it  burst  through  the  tent  upon  the  head  of  Mr^Pepper> 
who  was  absolutely  concealed  by  the  torrent  that  fell,  and  was  discovered  only 
after  some  time  by  an  "  Oh  Jasus !"  and  an  hideous  yell.  Scindiah  laughed 
violently,  as  did  all  the  others  present ;  and  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the 
durbar  degenerated  into  a  Malcolm  riot — after  which  they  all  parted  upon 
the  best  terms." 

*  The  Colonel  Murray  to  whom  General  Wellesle/s  letters  were  ad- 
dressed belonged  to  the  84th  regiment,  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  known  as  Sir  John  Murray ;  and  the  same,  it  may  be 
readlected,  who  commanded  the  division  of  the  army  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Spain,  and  for  omitting  taking  ofiT  his  cannon  and  baggage  was  subjected 
to  the  censure  of  a  general  court-martial  for  his  conduct  at  Tarragona. — 
Colonel  Gurwoo^s  Detpatchet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  G5, 
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I  shall  be  indifferent  to  what  passes.  But  I  shall  ever  be  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  misapply  your  talents  by  entering  into  these 
questions  and  disputes^  and  that  you  have  thereby  tired  the  go- 
vernment and  put  it  under  a  necessity  not  to  employ  you*'^ 

The  same  enlarged  and  disinterested  views^  the  same  spirit  of 
amity  and  conciliation^  combined  with  admirable  judgment 
appear  to  have  influenced  him  in  all  his  arrangements  with  the 
former  enemies  of  the  Company  and  with  its  allies.  In  writing 
to  Colonel  Close,  the  resident  at  Poonah,  from  his  camp  at 
Paundiore,  we  find  among  other  excellent  sentiments  which  the 
letter  contains,  one  which,  in  a  few  words,  points  out  the  true 
policy  of  the  Company,  in  its  colonial  dominion,  and  its  regula- 
tions with  those  whom  it  has  subdued. 

^^I  have  received  another  letter  and  message  from  Baba 
Fburkiah;  he  throws  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Company, 
and  asks  only  for  a  place  in  which  his  life  will  be  in  safety* 
The  war  will  be  eternal  if  nobody  is  ever  to  be  forgiven ;  and  I 
certainly  think  that  the  British  Company  cannot  intend  to  make 
the  British  troops  the  instruments  of  the  Peshwah's  revenge* 
You  must  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  person.  I  have 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  not  to  come 
near  this  army.  The  answer  of  the  vakeel  is  natural.  It  is, 
'  Where  is  a  man  to  go  who  is  not  to  be  aUowed  to  remain  in 
the  territories  of  the  Company,  or  of  the  Company's  allies  ?' 
When  the  empire  of  the  Company  is  so  great,  little  dirty  pas- 
sions must  not  be  suffered  to  guide  its  measures. 

^^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  settled  the 
question  with  the  Kajah,  and  have  given  him  the  fort  of 
Gawilghur.'** 

In  his  subsequent  progress  through  the  Deccan,  and  its  chief 
towns  and  military  stations,  to  Bombay,  the  presence  of 
General  Wellesley,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  peace, 
was  productive  of  the  happiest  effects,  both  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast 

*  Despatches. 
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« 

dominions  brought  tinder  its  sway.  Bat  great  as  were  the 
politioal  services  he  thus  rendered,  only  surpassed  by  the  rapid 
successes  of  that  splendid  campaign ;  and^  however  pre- 
eminently possessing  those  abilities  which  distinguish  the  di-^ 
plomatist  and  the  true  statesman^  the  extraordinary  and  most 
eventful  career  soon  opening  to  his  view^  prevents  us  from 
longer  dwelling  on  this  interesting  and  very  important  portion 
of  his  political  and  military  life.  India,  indeed,  was  the  great 
school  of  his  early  experience,  in  which  the  powers  and  re- 
sources of  his  vigorous  intellect  were  brought'  into  fuller  play 
by  the  serious  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge,  and  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  which  attached  to  them.  The  excellence  of  his  plans 
and  his  combinations  was  equalled  only  by  the  consummate, 
skill  and  the  energy  which  carried  them  into  complete  effect. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  select  from  those  ample  materials 
furnished  by  himself,  and  recorded  in  our  military  history,, 
those  examples  and  traits  of  character  which  we  conceived  best 
adapted  to  give  a  just  view  of  his  system  and  conduct,  during- 
the  early  campaigns  conducted  under  his  separate  command. 

To  follow  him  through  his  more  peaceful  labours,  during  the 
xemainder  of  his  brief  stay  in  the  east,  when  he  so  assiduously 
devoted  his  time  to  the  civil  and  political  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany, by  drawing  up  those  valuable  memoranda,  and  suggest- 
ing those  measures  which,  with  singular  sagacity  and  foresight, 
he  at  once  saw  were  the  best  that  could  be  pursued ;  and  to 
describe  his  various  movements,  up  to  his  return,  to  his  native- 
land,  would  only  be  to  repeat  in  full  that  of  which  we  have 
already,  it  is  hoped,  given  satisfactory  examples,  while  it  Would 
also  be  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  the  present  work.  But 
while  its  limits,  unfortunately,  will  not  admit  of  that  ample 
discussion  and  inquiry  so  requisite  to  place  the  qualities  and 
attainments  of  General  Wellesley,  as  a  civil  governor  and  a 
statesman,  in  their  full  light,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the 
biographer  to  state  his  impression  that  no  impartial  person 
can  peruse  those  excellent  and  ably  written  papers,  relating  to 
the  policy  and  prospects  of  our  Indian  government,  without 
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feelings  of  surprise  at  his  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  of 
fresh  respect  and  esteem  for  those  sentiments  which  do  equal 
honour  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart  of  the  writer. 

Having  repaired  to  Bombay  in  the  month  of  April,  attended 
by  the  ambassador  of  Scindiah  and  by  some  of  the  native 
chiefs.  General  Wellesley  was  received  with  the  honours  due  to 
his  distinguished  merits,  and  all  that  respect  which  his  regard 
to  justice,  good  conduct,  and  real  humanity  —  the  result  of 
admirable  discipline  and  strong  sense  of  duty — never  fails  to 
awaken  in  the  popular  mind.  From  all  sides,  and  from  every 
pubhc  body  and  profession,  he  received  proofs,  at  once  the  most 
flattering  and  respectful,  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
services  were  held,  not  less  as  a  successful  soldier  than  an  able 
negotiator,  a  prudent  and  upright  diplomatist.  In  his  replies  to 
the  numerous  addresses  which  poured  in  upon  him,  he  invari- 
ably observed,  with  that  good  sense  combined  with  modesty, 
the  characteristic  of  noble  minds,  that  he  owed  his  rapid  suc- 
cesses not  to  himself  but  to  his  gallant  officers  and  troops,  and 
to  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  civil  government  that  co<» 
operated  with  him.  In  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  public 
meetings, — splendid  fetes,  galas,  theatricals,  and  illuminations, 
threw  all  the  lustre  of  their  beams,  with  the  bright  smiles  of 
beauty  round  the  young  General,  to  grace  his  departure  from 
that  land,  which,  at  so  many  risks  and  sacrifices,  he  had  served 
so  well. 

But,  among  all  the  testimonials  rendered  to  his  gallant  con- 
duct and  success,  there  was  none,  perhaps,  which  carried  with  it 
a  sentiment  more  gratifying,  or  one  more  deeply  appreciated 
by  him  for  whom  it  was  meant,  than  the  parting  address  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Seringapatam* 

It  implored  the  God  of  all  castes  and  of  all  nations  to  hear 
their  constant  prayers  for  his  health,  his  glory,  and  his  happi- 
ness, when  greater  cares  should  call  him  far  away  from  them* 

A  monumAit  was  erected  also  at  Calcutta,  in  commemoratioa 
of  the  grieat  battle  of  Assaye.  He  was  presented  by  the  citizens 
with  a  sword ;  and  by  his  own  officers  with  the  very  handsome 
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testimoniaL  of  a  golden  vase.  In  the  early  part  of  the  same 
JWT,  General  Wellesley  likewise  received  the  thanks  of  hodi 
houses  of  Parliament  for  his  gallant  and  judicious  services ;  and 
on  the  September  following^  he  was  raised  to  the  honours  of  the 

Bath. 

In  recapitulating  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  British 
forces,  in  which  General  Wellesley  took  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
it  was  justly  observed  in  the  government  address,  that  the 
difficult  negotiations  which  he  carried  on  with  two  hostile 
powers,  when,  at  the  same  moment,  his  attention  was  occupied 
by  the  operations  of  the  field,  did  the  greatest  honour  to  his 
talents  as  a  statesman,  and  displayed  a  happy  union  of  political 
skill  and  of  military  science. 

"  From  the  8th  of  August,^'  says  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
'^  the  day  on  which  hostilities  commenced,  until  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, a  period  short  of  three  months,  the  British  army  had 
conquered  all  the  possessions  of  Sdndiah  in  Guzerat,  the  city 
of  Burhampoor,  the  province  of  Cuttack,  the  cities  of  Agra  and 
Delhi;  the  fortified  town  of  Ahmednugger  and  the  fort  of 
Alyghur  had  been  taken  by  storm,  and  five  others  reduced  by 
capitulation.  The  enemy  had  been  defeated  in  three  general 
engagements  at  Delhi,  Assaye,  and  Laswarrah,  and  had  taken 
268  pieces  of  ordnance,  5000  stand  of  arms,  215  tumbrels,  and 
51  stand  of  colours,  with  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  baggage, 
camp  equipage,  and  ammunition,  in  the  field ;  whilst  the  cap* 
tures  in  the  various  forts  amounted  to  445  pieces  of  ordnance, 
making  the  total  number  713.'' 

'^  The  rapid  progress  and  happy  result  of  these  successful  ope- 
rations had  restored  the  Peshwah  to  his  sovereign  authority  at 
Poonah,  and  cemented  the  British  alliance  with  that  prince^ 
had  secured  the  succession  of  the  Intimate  heir  of  the  Nizam, 
protected  the  British  interests  at  Hyderabad  from  injury,  and 
had  confirmed  the  treaties  by  which  the  French  were  expelled 
from  the  Decoan ;  and,  finally,  had  ddiivered  the*aged  and  un- 
fortunate Emperor  of  Hindostan  (the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  Moguls)  from  misery  and  bondage.    Nor  were  the  results  of 
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the  campaign  less  important  in  a  political  point  of  view :  the 
superiority  of  British  discipliDe  and  valour,  conducted  by  skil- 
ful leaders,  over  immense  armies  chiefly  organized  according  to 
European  tactics,  had  been  fully  demonstrated ;  a  just  dread  of 
its  invincible  character  had  repressed  the  reckless  ambition  and 
rapacity  of  the  native  princes  and  chieftains,  whose  predatory 
wars  had  laid  waste  the  fairest  provinces  of  India.  A  general 
confidence  was  excited,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  vigour 
of  our  arms,  and  the  extent  of  our  military  resources,  while  the 
advantages  so  rapidly  and  brilliantly  obtained  were  likely  to 
prove  permanent  from  the  happy  experience,  and  the  consequent 
just  and  universal  opinion  entertained  by  the  natives  themselves, 
of  the  integrity  and  the  mildness  of  British  sway.*'* 

*  It  should,  perhaps,  be  observed,  that  peace  having  been  re-established 
by  separate  treaties  with  the  confederates,  the  general  repose  was  for  a  short 
time  disturbed  by  the  predatory  chief  Holkar,  who  spared  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  and  he  had  actually  made  an  attack  upon  his  ally  Scindiah*s  fort  during 
the  negotiations  of  the  latter  with  the  British.  It  was  still  an  object  of  po- 
licy to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  keep  him  quiet,  if  possible ;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  conclude  an  engagement  with  him,  provided  he  would  bind  him- 
self to  abstain  from  any  act  of  aggression  against  the  British  government  and 
its  allies.  An  amusing  specimen  of  the  weak  presumption  of  these  predatory 
chiefs  is  met  with  in  his  reply  to  General  Wellesley,  who  still  commanded  in 
the  Deccan.  He  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace,  "  the  cession  of  certain 
districts,  and  threatened  that  in  tlie  event  of  a  war  taking  place,  though  he 
might  not  be  able  to  oppose  the  English  in  the  field,  he  would  lay  waste 
countries  of  many  hundred  coss  (two  English  miles),  and  plunder  and  burn 
them  all.  That  he  would  not  allow  the  British  Commander-in-chief  to  have 
leisure  to  breathe  for  a  single  moment,  and  that  calamities  should  fall  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  in  continual  war,  by  the  desperate 
attacks  of  his  armif,  which  overwhelms  like  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

We  need  not  say  that  this  insolent  and  most  ludicrous  letter  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  conduct  of  the  British  government,  but  adopting  the  proper 
measures  to  curb  his  mischievous  power,  sent  an  expedition  to  bring 
him  to  reason  in  the  month  of  April  following.  It  was  something  for 
Holkar  that  he  could  boast  the  honour  of  drawing  the  Commander-in-chief 
once  more  into  the  field,  to  try  the  merits  of  their  several  armies  ;  like  Scin- 
diah  and  the  haughty  Rajah  of  Berar,  he  too  must  have  his  British  campaign. 
The  operations  were  principally  conducted  by  General  hake ;  the  army  in  the 
Deccan,  under  General  Wellesley,  having  little  more  to  do  than  to  summon 
the  strong  fortress  of  Chandore,  whose  fall,  speedy  as  it  was,  could  add  little 
to  the  splendid  reputation  he  had  already  acquired.    The  complete  discomfi- 
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.  At  this  period,  SO  auspiciotts  for  the  fdtiire  destinies  of  our  great 
empire^  the  Marquis  Wellesley^  anxious  to  accompany  a  brother, 
who  had  more  than  reaUaed  his  proudest  expectations,  on  his 
return  to  Europe,  resigned  his  important  duties  as  Governor- 
general,  and  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  Marquis 
of  Cornwallis  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  high 
and  responsible  trust.  Preparations  were  made  for  their  depar- 
ture without  loss  of  time;  and,  in  March,  1805,  General  Wei* 
lesley  embarked  on  board  his   Majesty's   ship  Trident,   and 

ture  of  the  mighty  Holkar*s  forces — overwhelming  as  the  waves  of  the  sea — 
almost  immediately  brought  about  that  general  pacification  and  submission  to 
the  British  power  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  the  successive  cam- 
paigns. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Major-general  Wellesley  was  invited  by  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  of  Madras,  to  honour  them  with  his  company  at  a  grand  ban- 
quet, at  which  the  Governor  and  other  persons  of  distinction  were  likewise 
present.  After  dinner  the  following  spirited  song,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, is  stated  to  liave  been  sung  in  full  chorus : 

Begin  the  song  of  triumph,  resound  the  martial  strain, 
To  Britain's  shores  returning,  brave  Wellesley  quits  the  plain, 
Where  Victory  exulting,  her  conquering  flag  still  rears. 
And  led  to  glory  or  to  death  her  British  grenadiers. 

Our  enemies  reviving,  rejoice  in  his  return. 

But  soon  shall  fade  the  flattering  hopes  that  in  their  bosoms  bum  ; 

For  from  his  great  example  fresh  heroes  still  shall  rise. 

Nor  e*er  the  sun  of  conquest  set  in  these  unclouded  skies. 

We  mourn  the  gallant  soldier  who  for  his  country  bleeds, 
But  to  the  painful  sacrifice,  a  balmy  calm  succeeds ; 
And  though  the  transient  storm  of  war  obscure  the  rising  day, 
The  star  of  peace  shall  brighter  shine  tliat  gilds  its  coming  ray. 

Then,  Wellesley,  though  retiring  from  yon  ensanguined  field, 
Where  Mars  thy  might  extending  made  Scindiah*s  legions  yield. 
So  shall  a  livelier  joy  be  thine,  when,  with  protecting  care. 
Plenty  and  liberty  have  spread  their  mingled  blessings  there. 

Then  sing  the  song  of  triumph,  once  more  the  martial  strain, 
To  Britain's  shores  returning,  brave  Wellesley  quits  the  plain; 
A  little  time  the  Conqueror  for  all  his  toils  repays. 
It  gives  him  all  a  soldier  asks — his  King  and  country's  praise. 
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Shortly  afterwards  set  sail  for  England,  where  he  arrived  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  in  describing  the 
life  of  a  distinguished  soldier,  to  remark  the  manner  in  which 
he.  takes  leave  of  those  with  whom  he  had  shared  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  saccessive  campaigns.  In  nothing  did  the  frank  and 
high-minded  character  of  GreneralWellesley  appear  more  clearly 
tiian  in  the  noble  and  affectionate  terms  in  which  he  bids  fare- 
well  to  his  brave  companions  in  arms.* 

*^  Major-general  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  informs  the  troops 
under  his  command,  that  he  has  received  the  permission  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor-general  to  resign  the  political  and  mi- 
litary powers  with  which  he  had  been  lately  intrusted  in  the 
Deccan,  and  the  leave  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
chief  to  proceed  to  England. 

"  He  cannot  avoid  expressing  the  regret  which  he  feels  upon 
taking  leave  of  officers  and  troops  with  whom  he  has  served  so 
long. 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
Major-general  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  a  command  of  the 
division  of  this  army,  various  services  have  been  performed  by 
the  troops,  and  great  difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  with  a 
steadiness  and  perseverance  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Upon  every  occasion,  whether  in  garrison  or  in  the  field,  the 
Major-general  has  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct, 
and  he  once  more  returns  them  his  thanks,  and  assures  them  that 
he  shall  never  forget  their  services,  or  cease  to  feel  a  lively  in 
terest  in  whatever  may  concern  them. 

"  He  earnestly  recommends  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  general  principles  of  the  military  service,  to 
preserve  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  to  encourage  in  their 
respective  corps  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  gentlemen  and  of 

•  General  order  by  Major-general  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  EL.B.,  Fort 
St.  George,  9th  of  March,  1805. 

VOL.    I.  M 
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soldiers^  as  the  most  certain  road  to  the  attainment  of  every 
thing  that  is  great  in  their  profession. 

^'  Upon  the  occasion  of  taking  leave  of  the  troops  who  have 
been  so  long  under  his  command^  Majoiygeneral  Wellesley  can- 
not avoid  to  notice  and  record  the  assistance  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  officers  commanding  districts  and  divisions  under 
his  orders 

^^  The  troops  belonging  to  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  entitled 
to  share  in  the  prize-money  of  the  late  war^  are  informed^  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  ensure^  at  an  early  period^  the 
division  of  that  part  of  it  not  yet  divided.''  * 

*  Despatches,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

(1805  to  1808.) 

Returns  to  England— Defends  his  brother  in  parliament — Joins  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen — Siege  of  the  city — Successes  of  the  English—  Bom. 
bardment — Success  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  in  command  of  the  troops — Re- 
turns to  England — The  Spanish  war — Policy  of  Napoleon —Political 
retrospect — State  of  Spain — Parties — Intrigues — Hatred  of  the  French 
— Insurrection  of  the  people — ^Apply  to  England — Weakness  of  the 
British  government — Insurrection  of  the  Portuguese — Expedition  under 
Sir  Arthur — Progress  in  Spain  and  Portugal — Sails  from  Corunna — Battle 
of  RoIi9a. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year*  the  British  government, 
having  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  proceed  to  Hanover,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  the  high  reputation  already 
acquired  by  Major-general  Wellesley  immediately  pointed 
him  out  as  an  officer  likely  to  confer  additional  honour  upon 
the  public  service.t  A  fleet  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the 
4th  of  November,  with  a  force  of  upwards  of  13,000  men, 

*  September,  1805. 

f  During  the  interval  of  General  Wellesley's  residence  in  England,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  one  of  the  home  districts. 

**  There  is  no  situation,  and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  which  an 
officer  of  the  army  may  be  placed,  that  will  not,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
be  stamped  with  the  superior  principles  of  the  thorough  soldier.  An  inti- 
mate friend  having  remarked  in  familiar  terms  to  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  when 
at  Hastings,  bow  he,  having  commanded  armies  of  forty  thousand  men  in 
the  field  having  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  services,  and 
having  been  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  could  submit  to  be  reduced  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  infimtry  ?  *  For  this  plain  reason,'  was  the  answer  : 
'  I  am  nhnmukwailah,  as  we  say  in  the  east ;  that  is,  I  have  ate  of  the  Kingfs 
salt,  and  therefore  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  serve  with  unhesitating 
zeal  and  cheerfulness,  when  and  wherever  the  King  and  his  government 
may  think  proper  to  employ  me.'  This  maxim  has  the  more  force,  from 
there  being  officers  in  the  army  who,  unfortunately  for  them,  havbg  declined 

m2 
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under  the  eommand  of  General  Don.  On  its  arrival  at  Bre- 
men, where  it  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  every 
demonstration  of  good-will,  a  proclamation  was  addressed,  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  to  his  Hanoverian  sub* 
jects ;  and,  on  the  l7th  of  December  (Sir  Arthur  Wdlesley 
having  been  already  placed  upon  the  staff).  Lord  Cathcart 
arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  result  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Austerlitz 
rendered  it  prudent  to  recall  the  expedition,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded  of  forwarding  the  object  which  it  had  in 
view.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  then  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  district  at  home;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Comwallis,  was  named  colonel  of  the  3Sd  regiment, 
of  which  he  had  held  the  lieuteifant- colonelcy  during  the 
last  thirteen  years.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  he  had  been 
elected  to  serve  in  the  new  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Rye,*  and  he  first  rose  to  speak  in  the  house  upon  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  respecting  Lord  Wellesley's  conduct 
in  the  administration  of  British  India,  when  he  ably  repelled 
the  attacks  made  upon  his  brother  by  a  clear  and  forcible 
representation  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the 
year  1806  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  married  the  Honourable 
Catherine  Pakenham,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Longford,  after  an 
engagement  of  considerable  duration,  which  was  continued 
under  circumstances  which  showed  the  natural  nobleness  of 
his  disposition,  and  that  high  sense  of  honour  which  invari- 
ably influenced  his  actions.t 

The  experience  obtained  during  so  long  a  period,  both  of 

subordinate  employ,  from  flattering  themselves  with  superior  pretensions 
have  repented  their  decbion  during  their  professional  lives ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  compiler  has  presumed  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  hereafter  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  to  the  great  military 
principle,  as  well  as  to  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." — Colonel 
Ourwood^s  Despatches f  vol.  ii^  p.  616. 

*  Colonel  Gurwood's  Despatches,  &c. 

f  It  u  now,  we  believe,  pretty  generally  known^and  there  can  be  no  ^ 
motive  for  not  making  public  mention  of  the   circumstances — since  the 
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mifitaiy  and  dyil  service  in  India^  xvas  of  essential  use  to 
General  Wellesley  in  his  character  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  enabled  him  to  oppose  with  success  several 
measures  which  he  conceived  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  our  colonies.  He  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  mini* 
sterial  project,  at  that  time  contemplated,  of  transferring  negro 
troops  from  the  West  Indies  to  our  eastern  colonies,  and  of 
replacing  them  by  the  sepoys,  with  the  object  of  being  thus 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  British  troops. 
He  clearly  pointed  out  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  plan- 
that  it  must  have  been  formed  on  mistaken  grounds,  and  the 
absence  of  proper  information  ;  that,  even  if  practicable,  it 
could  be  productive  only  of  unfortunate  consequences ;  and 
l^t  it  was,  moreover,  a  measure  as  harsh  and  unjust  as  it  was 
impolitic.  In  the  course  of  his  masterly  strictures,  he  offered 
a  generous  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  British  soldier,  no 
less  than  to  the  sepoys ;  with  regard  to  the  last  of  whom,  be 
mentioned  that  their  removal  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith, 
as  well  as  an  act  of  injustice;  and  the  measure  was,  conse* 
quently,  abandoned.    In  the  subsequent  motions  made  by  the 

dtoease  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess,  that,  between  the  period  of  her  engage* 
ment  with  General  Wellesley  and  his  return  from  India,  she  was  seized 
with  that  cruel  distemper  so  long  the  scourge  of  female  beauty.  She  is 
stated  to  have  at  once  written  to  release  Sir  Arthur  from  his  engagement ; 
but,  with  equal  magnanimity,  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission, 
pressed  his  suit,  and,  on  his  return,  was  united  to  her.  We  find  mention  of 
the  noble  family  of  Pakenliam,  originally  of  Saxon  descent,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Sir  Lawrence  Pakenliam,  Kt.,  married  Elizabeth,  second 
sister  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Engaine,  Baron  of  Blatherwick,  in  North- 
amptonshire. From  him  sprung  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Pakenliam,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Lordington,  in  Sussex,  and  his  only  daughter,  Constance,  was  married  to 
Sir  Geoffrey  De  La  Pole,  Kt.,  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  De  La  Pole,  and 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  only  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother 
of  King  Edward  IV.  In  the  course  of  time,  Henry,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  family,  obtained,  for  his  services  in  Ireland,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
TuUinally,  which  have  since  gone  by  the  name  of  Pakenbam  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  and  are  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 
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opposition^  lespectin;  his  noble  rdative's  government  in  India, 
and  the  manner  in  which  some  portion  of  the  revenues  had 
been  employed^  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  spoke  with  great  ear*' 
neatness  and  feeling, — with  a  frank  decision  and  eloquence^ 
rendered  more  impressive  by  his  clear  reasoning,  and  his  cor- 
rect enumeration  of  dates  and  facts. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1807,  &  new  administration  having  been 
formed,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  appointed  to  the 
Lord-Ueutenancy  of  Ireland,  Sir  Arthur  accepted  the  post  of 
chief  secretary,  and  was  accordingly  sworn  one  of  the  King's 
privy  council.  Among  the  first  measures  brought  forward,  as 
supported  by  him  in  the  house,  was  that  of  a  regular  police 
for  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  one  which,  though  vehemently  at- 
tacked by  the  opposition,  was  successfully  carried.  Several 
other  regulations  proposed  by  him,  both  of  a  civil  and  muni- 
cipal nature — calculated  at  once  to  conciliate  and  tranquillize 
the  country — were  Ukewise  adopted,  of  which  time  and  expe- 
rience tended  to  show  the  advantage.  But,  not  satisfied  with 
advocating  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the 
administration,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  interests 
and  wants  of  the  Irish  people,  resided,  during  several  months, 
in  the  country,  and  paid  strict  attention  to  every  branch  of  his 
official  duties.  It  was  only  for  a  brief  period,  however,  that 
the  talents  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  were  withdrawn  from  the 
military  service  of  his  country.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  incited,  by  a  series  of  rapid  triumphs  over  the 
allies,  to  fresh  attempts  against  the  commerce  and  prosperity 
of  England,  was  now  bent  upon  creating  a  power  that  might 
rival  her  upon  the  ocean.  In  pursuance  of  that  gigantic  de- 
lusion— the  establishment  of  a  continental  system,  to  place 
Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  every  European 
power — to  aim  a  surer  blow  against  her  naval  and  commercial 
greatness,  he  resolved  to  close  the  Baltic  against  English  ves- 
sels. To  effect  this  required  an  act  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was 
found  to  be  impracticable.    The  British  government  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  detected  his  design  of  seizing  the  Danish  fleets* 
with  the  ulterior  object^  it  was  concluded^  of  forming  a  com- 
bined navy  of  sufficient  strength^  not  only  to  support  his  sys« 
tern  of  a  virtual  blockade,  but  to  invade  these  realms.  Con- 
ceiving itself  justified,  therefore,  upon  the  plea  of  political 
necessity  and  national  preservation,  in  anticipating  the  views 
of  the  enemy,  our  government  had  recourse  to  that  extreme 
measure,  so  severely  condemned  by  its  opponents,  and  so 
deeply  r^retted  by  men  of  all  parties.  It  has  been  observed 
that  no  armament  ever  sailed  from  the  British  shores,  in  which 
it  was  felt  so  painful  to  serve.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty* 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  had  been  prepared  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that  it  had  put  to  sea  long  before  its  destination  was 
known.  The  command  of  the  troops,  amounting  to  20,000 
men,  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Cathcart  ;  Major-general  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  at  the  head  of  the  division  of  reserve ; 
while  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  under  the  conduct 
of  Admiral  Oambier.  One  division  of  the  fleet  was  detached 
to  the  Great  Belt,  with  orders  to  blockade  the  island  of  Zea- 
land; the  other  arrived  with  the  army  in  the. Sound,  and  made 
ready  for  active  operations. 

In  a  proclamation  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Danes 
were  summoned  to  surrender  their  ships,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
efiiision  of  innocent  blood,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  besieged 
and  bombarded  capital.  An  anxiety  was  expressed  to  proceed 
with  humanity  and  moderation,  if  the  Danish  government  were 
inclined  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrange*^ 

*  Both  at  the  period  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  and  long  subse- 
quently, it  was  a  question  of  warm  discussion,  whether  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  iu  possession  of  information  sufficiently  strong  to  remove  all 
doabts  of  Napoleon's  real  designs,  and  on  which  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of 
Burope,  the  alternative  it  adopted—on  the  ground  of  political  expediency^- 
of  anticipating  him  in  his  desperate  and  sanguinary  purpose — so  clearly 
violating  the  common  law  of  nations,  and  all  social  compacts — of  possessing 
himself  of  the  Danish  navy,  to  direct  it  against  the  liberties  of  this  country. 
Since  the  death  of  Napoleon,  it  has  been  stated  that,  among  his  papers,  was 
found  ample  evidence  that  such  was  really  his  object. 
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meat*     Tke   oljjeet  of  the   expedition-^-imdertaken  in  self* 
defence,  to  prevent  those  who  had  so  long  cfistncl^  Sarbpe 
from  directing  the  resources  of  Denmark  against  Great  Britain-^ 
wm  explained,  and  the  terms  of  surrender  were  exactly  sper 
cified.    In  the  event  of  the  fleet  being  delirered  up,  a  solemn 
pledge  was  held  out  that  every  ship  should  be  returned  in  the 
same  condition  it  then  was ;  and  that  Zealand  should  be  treated 
by  the  British  forces  as  a  province  of  a  power  the  most  friendlT 
to  Great  Britain.     '^  You  cannot  preserve  your  own  navy'^  was 
the  argument  employed,  ^^from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon,  who  will 
direct  it  against  the  independence  of  Great  Britain :  surrender  it 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace;  but  refuse  to  listen  to.&e 
terms  we  offer,  and  we  must  proceed  to  enforce  them/^    It  'Vfsas 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  nation  still  independent,  which 
had  done  nothing  to  compromise  its  dignity  or  honour,  and 
made  no  base  concession  to  our  implacable  foe,  should  tamely 
yield  up  the  sole  power  upon  which  that  independence  was 
founded.    The  answer  to   such  a  demand  by  any  neutral  or 
allied  power  which  acknowledged  no  allegiance  to  Napoleon  or 
«ny  other  potentate,  was  easily  to  be  anticipated ;  it  met  our 
threats  with  a  becoming  spirit  of  defiance.    "  If  we  are  not 
powerful  enough,'*  it  might  well  reason,  "  to  defend  our  navy 
against  your  enemy,  do  not  therefore  destroy  it,  and  inflict  upon 
us  that  grievous  injury  and  injustice  of  which  you  believe  Napo« 
leon  to  be  capable.     If  you  are  correct  in  that  supposition,  it 
behoves  the  honour  of  a  great  nation  to  unite  with  the  weaker 
in  repelling  so  foul  and  unjust  an  attack ;  not  to  anticipate  it  by 
realizing  the  horrors  and  indignities  which  must  attend  so  gross 
a  violation  of  the  common  rights  of  nations,  and  which  you 
would  yourselves  be  the  first  to  hold  up  to  the  abhorrence  and 
execration  of  the  world,  if  committed  by  him  whom  you  con- 
sider the  enemy  of  mankind.** 

Having  given  this  brief  outline  of  the  reasons  and  arguments 
employed  upon  both  sides,  previous  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  it  is  not  our  intention  further  to  pursue  this  pain- 
ful subject.    We  have  simply  premised  so  much  as  was  neces- 
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sary  to  enaUe  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  motives  of  the  war^ 
and  those  transactions  in  which  it  fell  to  the  dutjr  of  the  subjoet 
ef  our  narratiye  to  take  an  active  part.  He  commanded  in  per- 
son^  in  the  only  action  of  importance  which  took  pku^  by  land 
daring  this  unfortunate  expedition.  From  a  despatch  addressed 
to  Lord  Cathcart  on  the  29th  of  August^  from  the  town  of 
Kioge^  it  appears  that  in  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  positions 
of  the  Danes^  conducted  with  his  usual  skill  and  vigour^  he  was 
ttninently  successful  in  all^  rapidly  carrying  every  point  attacked^ 
taking  a  great  number  of  prisoners^  and  occupying  the  chief 
towns  as  he  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  ^^The 
loss  of  the  enemy,"  he  observes  "has  been  very  great;  many 
have  fallen,  and  there  are  nearly  sixty  officers  and  1100  men 
prisoners.  In  their  ffight  they  have  thrown  away  their  arms 
and  clothing,  and  many  stands  of  the  former  have  fallen  into 
our  hands.  I  believe  that  we  have  taken  ten  pieces  of  cannon ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  received  all  the  reports  from  the  detachments 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  I  have  not  seen 
General  Linsengen,  as  he  is  still  out  with  his  hussars ;  but  I 
understand  that  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridges  at  Little 
Salbye,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  his  operations 
«pon  their  flank."* 

The  progress  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  though  more 
slow,  was  scarcely  less  successful,  while  the  attack  of  the  sea 
forces  was  conducted  with  equal  vigour  and  caution.  The 
successive  positions  of  the  Danes  having  been  forced,  the 
ground  occupied,  the  different  batteries  established,  and  every 
thing  prepared  for  storming,  the  capital  was  once  more  sum- 
moned previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  This 
form  having  been  complied  with,  and  it  being  clearly  under- 
stood on  both  sides  that  all  the  horrors  of  a  bombarded  city 
were  about  to  begin,  a  flag  of  truce  was  received  from  General 
Peyman,  the  Danish  commander-in-chief,  soliciting  passports 
for  the  two  Princesses  of  Denmark  to  leave  Copenhagen,  which 

-*  Despatches. 
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were  granted.  The  Danes  now  made  several  spirited  and 
patriotic  efforts^  in  which  not  only  the  regular  army^  but 
dtibfiens,  students^  and  a  number  of  the  peasantry  of  the  island 
gallantly  united.  More  than  one  sortie  was  attempted  with 
considerable  vigonr  and  resolution ;  but  all  was  in  vain^  opposed 
to  superior  force  and  disdpline^  to  able  and  experienced  com- 
manders^ and  to  overpowering  numbers  of  the  bravest  British 
veterans*  This  protracted  resistance^  whidi  extorted  the  re- 
spect of  the  besiegers^  while  they  could  not  but  lament  it,  had 
only  the  effect  of  increasing  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  and  of  thdr  brave  defenders.  We  would  willingly 
draw  a  veil  over  the  scenes  that  followed ;  it  can  answer  no 
object  at  this  dbtance  [of  time  to  revive  recollections^  which^ 
although  most  of  the  immediate  actors  in  the  scene  have  passed 
away^  it  is^  perhaps^  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  both 
nations^  and  of  all  parties^  to  bury  in  oblivion. 

We  shall  accordingly  confine  ourselves  to  simple  matters  of 
hid.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September^  the  land  batte- 
ries^ and  the  bomb  and  mortar  vessels^  opened  their  tremendous 
fire  upon  the  town.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  a  general 
conflagration  appeared  to  have  taken  place.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned from  the  Danish  ramparts,  and  from  the  citadel  and 
crown  batteries^  but  it  was  not  long  maintained  with  vigour. 
That  of  the  besiegers  also  slackened  on  the  night  of  the  Sd^  but 
so  far  from  offering  to  capitulate^  the  resistance  grew  stronger^ 
and  all  hopes  of  immediate  surrender  having  disappeared^  the 
bombardment  was  renewed  with  increased  severity  and  effect. 

Besides  an  immense  destruction  of  lives  and  property,  seve- 
ral of  the  public  edifices  were  totally  destroyed,  and  to  rescue  the 
capital  and  its  numerous  inhabitants  from  inevitable  destruc- 
tion^ the  Danish  commander  proposed  an  armistice  of  twenty^ 
four  hours.  The  armistice  was  declined,  as  tending  to  unne- 
cessary delay,  and  the  operations  were  pressed  forward.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Murray,  however,  was  sent  to  explain  that  no 
proposal  of  capitulation  could  be  listened  to,  unless  accompanied 
by  the  surrender  of  the  fleet.    Time  was  now  precious ;  honour 
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and  patriotism  had  done  their  utmost,  it  would  be  madness 
longer  to  persevere.  The  Danish  Prince  could  now  negotiate 
for  the  surrender  of  his  navy  without  disgrace ;  and  it  was  re- 
cdiyed  as  the  price  of  being  delivered  from  the  closing  horrors 
of  a  bombarded  city.  On  the  7th  of  September  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  in  conjunction  with  other  military  men,  drew  up  and 
signed  the  articles  of  capitulation  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Copenhagen,  with  the  Danish  officers  deputed  by  General  Peg* 
maun,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Danish  Majesty's  forces 
in  Zealand. 

In  Lord  Cathcarf  s  despatch,  dated  from  the  citadel  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  addressed  to  Viscount  Castiereagh,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  his  lordship  expressly  states  that  the  basis  of  the  treaty  be- 
ing admitted,  he  had  sent  for  Major-general  Sir  A.  Wellesley  from 
his  command  in  the  country,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  a  manner  so  honourable  to  himself  and  so  advantageous  to 
the  public*  In  diplomacy  as  in  war,  it  has  been  justiy  ob- 
served tiiat  Sir  Artiiur  was  ever  prompt  and  decisive;  the 
tarms  were  discussed  and  settled  in  one  night ;  the  ratification 
was  exchanged  in  the  morning  after ;  the  objects  of  our  govern- 
ment were  unconditionally  accomplished,  and  the  gates  of  the 
capital,  the  citadel,  and  the  dock-yards,  were  the  same  evening 
in  our  possession.t 


*  Despatches,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  620. 

t  Sherer's  Military  Memoirs,  &C.9  vol.  i.,  p.  70.  "  Even  at  this  distance 
of  time,"  says  this  able  and  very  interesting  writer,  *'  we  cannot  record  with- 
out a  pang,  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  We  reflect  with  no  little 
pleasure  on  the  fact,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  arduous  war  conducted  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Peninsula,  no  city  was  ever  laid  in  ruins  by 
bombardment ;  and  important  as  was,  in  one  particular  instance,  the  speedy 
Inaction  of  the  fortress  besieged  by  him,  he  would  not  resort  to  that  ex- 
treme measure,  but  preferred  all  the  inconvenience  and  anxiety  of  a  delay, 
vhich  greatly  interfered  both  with  the  plan  and  prosecution  of  his  projected 

operations Bombardment  should,  in  these  days,  by  a  compact  among 

civilized  nations,  be  for  ever  abolished.  We  shudder  as  we  read  of  women 
and  children,  old  men  and  infants,  slain  by  the  sword  ;  and  exclaim  loudly 
against  the  barbarities  of  ancient  warfare.  The  allowed  practice  of  bom- 
bardment realizes  the  same  cruelties,  for  though  the  soldier  does  not  exactly 
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Having  retamed  to  England^  Major-general  Sir  A.  WeUesley 
shortly  afterwards  resumed  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  there  addressed  in  his  seat  by  the  Speaker^  on  occasion 
of  the  country's  thanks  being  returned  to  him  and  other  general 
officers^  in  the  following  terms  : 

^'  But  I  should  be  wanting  to  the  full  compression  of  those 
sentiments  which  animate  tl.  '^^'  use  and  the  whole  country^  if 
I  forbore  to  notice  that  ^e  jlth  oil  this  day  crowning  with  our 
thanks  one  gallant  officer/  long  since  known  to  the  gratitude  of 
this  House,  who  has  long  trodden  the  paths  of  glory ;  whose 
genius  and  valour  has  already  extended  our  fame  and  empire  ; 
whose  sword  has  been  the  terror  of  our  distant  enemies,  and 
will  not  now  be  drawn  in  vain  to  defend  the  seat  of  empire 
itself,  and  the  throne  of  his  King.  1  am,  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley, 
charged  to  deliver  the  thanks  of  this  House  to  you,  and  I  do 
accordingly  thaYik  you  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdo  .  for  your  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  exertion,  dis* 
played  in  the  va;  ous  operations  which  were  necessary  for  con* 
ducting  the  siege,  and  effecting  tiie  surrender  of  the  navy  and 
arsenal  of  Copenhagen/' 

In  his  reply  to  this  high  eulogium,  in  a  manner  at  once  mo« 
dest  and  sensible.  Sir  Arthur  also  expressed  a  sentiment  l^at 
cannot  perhaps  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  all  men  con- 
nected with  the  public  service  of  their  country ;  one,  too,  the 
more  n  ^e  and  generous,  as  being  associated  with  the  names 
of  those  brave  officers  for  whom  he  returned  thanks,  and  whom 
he  had  so  gallantly  led  into  action.  "  The  honour  which  this 
House  has  conferred  on  my  friends  and  myself,  is  justiy  con- 
sidered by  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  as  the  highest 
which  this  country  can  confer ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  ambition 
of  all  who  are  employed  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  to  obtain 
it,  has  doubtless  been  the  motive  of  many  of  those  acts  of  valour 

see  his  victims,  and  flesh  his  sword,  yet,  as  through  the  long  and  wakeful 
night  he  serves  in  the  batteries  which  throw  shells  among  human  habitations^ 
he  knows  well  what  a  scene  of  blood  and  lamentation  lies  beyond  the  wall. 
lofly  to  hide,  but  vain  to  protect,  the  miserable  sufferers.** 
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and  good  condoct  which  have  tended  so  eminently  to  the  gkhry^ 
and  baye  advanced  the  prosperity  and   advanta^>  <d  this 

•  Having  immediatiely,.^on  his  return  resumed  his  duties  as 
Secretary  for  Ireland^  Sir  Arthur  had  occasion  to  take  an  active 
p^  in  the  delihorations  of  the  Houscr  connected  with  Irish 
questional.  The  plans  he^Di^rt'is^/itwere  Xmiformly  of  a  prac- 
tical character;  while  the*mi^.^i>fi^i^Q  of  his  views  and  their 
conciliatory  tendency,  did  much  to  allay  the  ferment  of  parties. 
This  desirable  result  he,  of  all  men,  perhaps,  was  best  calculated 
to  have  produced  and  rendered  permanent,  from  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  his  own.fiarty,  and  the  respect 
he  never  failed  to  extort  from  his  opponeqls.  In  the  judicious 
and  enlightened  measures  he  at  that  trying  period  recom«» 
mended,  we  think  we  may  safely  venture  to  affirm  that  there 
may  be  traced  the  same  principles,  the  same  SQund^  sense  and 
foresight,  which  ultimately  decided  his  cond^i^iin  caring  that 
important  act,  attempted  so  long  and  vainly  bWt^e  by 'England's 
greatest  statesmen — an  act  which  first  compensated  Ireland  for 
the  Union,  and  made  her  truly  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
empire.  It  was  to  be  lamented,  therefore,  that  with  such  a 
di^osition,  opposed  to  all  harsh  and  violent  proceedings,  with 
relation  to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  Ireland,  the  talents  of 
General  Wellesley*  should  so  soon  have  been  called  into  another 

sphere  of  action.t  lUfoi 

.J 

*  This  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  it  was  only  on  the  25th  of  April,  1808, 
the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant-general  was  conferred  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

f  In  the  spring  of  1808,  a  force  was  assembled  at  Cork,  with  a  view,  it  was 
supposed,  towards  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America ;  but  from 
the  extraordinary  changes  which  had  taken  place  towards  the  latter  end  of 
1807,  and  the  beginning  of  1808,  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the 
French  intervention,  or  rather  inyasion,  of  those  countries,  and  the  conse- 
quent national  appeals  to  Great  Britain  (or  aid  to  rescue  them  from  this  fla* 
grant  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  new  fields  presented  themselves,  in  which 
the  palm  of  victory  was  to  be  disputed  with  the  conquerors  of  Europe.  The 
British  army  was  now  successfully  to  emulate  the  splendid  fame  of  the  navy ; 
and  during  the  seven  following  years,  by  its  discipline  and  courage,  under 
the  great  general  who  commanded  it  in  the  Peninsula,  its  own  former  proud 
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The  imperial  reign  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  risen  upon  the 
rains  of  the  French  revolution.  With  all  the  powers  of  genius^  all 
die  resources  which  his  ambition  and  success  had  commanded^ 
and  tiie  most  splendid  opportunities  that  any  man  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  ever  possessed  of  remodelling  a  worlds  creating 
new  political  and  social  institutions^  of  enrolling  his  name 
among  the  greatest  liberators^  the  best  benefactors  of  mankind, 
he  chose  the  broad  and  beaten  way  of  royal  aggrandizement 
Impelled  by  grasping  selfishness^  and  taming  traitor  to  the 
character  of  his  times  and  the  republican  genius  of  the  great 
people  he  professed  to  govern^  he  leagued  with  the  oppressors 
instead  of  the  oppressed^  became  the  ally  of  all^  except  England 
and  her  freedom^  and  thus  provoked  and  merited  the  fate  which 
at  length  overtook  him. 

At  this  moment^  intoxicated  with  a  series  of  military  suc- 
cesses unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  war^  he  no  longer  masked 
his  inordinate  ambition.  He  burned  to  dictate  submission  to 
the  British  government  by  means  of  Russia^  Portugal^  and 
Spain.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  trae  policy  had 
actuated  him  in  his  brilliant  career,  and  he  had  become  at  once 
the  master  and  the  ally  of  every  European  power,  except  Great 
Britain.  His  fortunes  had  reached  their  zenith,  and  it  was 
justly  observed  by  the  most  sagacious  politician  of  the  age,* 
that  every  new  attempt  to  advance  further  must  necessarily  be 
a  step  downward — a  prediction  amply  verified  by  the  subse- 
quent invasions  of  Spain  and  Russia.  An  opposite  line  of 
policy,  directed  to  defending  and  strengthening  the  position  he 

days  of  Cressy,  Poitiers,  Agincourt,  Blenheim,  and  Ramillies  were  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  still  prouder  successes  which  now  annually  followed,  to  be 
finally  crowned  by  the  most  triumphant  and  decisive  victory  gained  in  mo- 
dem times  at  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo. — Col,  Chirwood^i  Desjpatchet,  Sfc, 

*  The  late  prince  Talleyrand,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  secret  adviser 
of  Napoleon's  measures,  and  some  of  those  covpt  tTetai  which  had  signaliied 
the  character  of  his  diplomacy,  in  his  negotiations  with  other  powers.  "  You 
would  do  well  to  stop,"  was  the  laconic  counsel  of  the  wily  statesman ;  **  you 
have  attained  the  top  step  in  your  ascent;  and  every  move  you  make  must  be 
one  downward.* 
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had  already  occupied^  and  to  avoiding  too  extended  a  firontier^ 
a  maxim  as  applicable  to  political  as  to  military  warfare^  would 
have  proved  far  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  By  deciding  upon  a  different  course^  in  opposition  to 
his  wisest  coimsellor^  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of.  defiance 
to  Europe  and  to  the  world.  He  staked  all  upon  one  grand 
cast;  risking  brilliant  qualities^  military  power^  and  science^  to 
achieve  universal  dominion,  against  the  love  of  national  preser« 
vation  and  all  sound  principles  of  action.  He  finally  en- 
countered talent  equal  to  his  own^  animated  by  a  high  sense  of 
duty  and  integrity  of  purpose — and  he  lost.  The  genius  of 
Napoleon  withered  under  the  star  of  Wellington. 

From  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  that  nation  continued  the  natural  ally 
of  France ;  and  her  comparative  weakness  rendered  her  at  once 
submissive  and  instrumental  to  the  views  of  the  stronger.  After 
the  fall  of  the  French  Bourbons,  circumstances  made  it  impera- 
tive on  the  Spanish  court  to  observe  a  neutral  aspect;  and, 
having  witnessed  and  experienced  all  the  superiority  of  the 
republican  arms,  was  glad  to  maintain  the  same  friendly  appear- 
ances when  wielded  by  a  Napoleon.  His  will  had  become  a 
law ;  and,  under  the  weak  government  and  corrupt  court  of 
Charles  IV.,  it  would  have  been  pronounced  madness  to  expose 
Spain  to  a  contest  which  had  destroyed  the  independence  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Before  she  had  been  driven  into 
hostilities  with  England,  she  possessed  a  navy,  colonies,  and 
commerce ;  but  now,  while  the  most  shameless  profligacy  and 
corruption  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the  state,  her  de- 
creasing energies,  the  rapacious  spirit  of  her  haughty  ally,  and 
the  depredations  of  her  enemies,  had  exhausted  the  public 
treasury,  her  credit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  she  was  a  prey 
at  once  to  tyranny  and  incapacity. 

The  designs  of  Napoleon  had  been  some  time  matured,  and 
the  fate  of  Spain  decreed,  before  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
effecting  them  had  presented  itself.  Deterred  from  proceeding 
in  an  open  manner  to  the  attwiment  of  his  object,  by  a  sense 
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of  its  glaring  injustioe^  aad  some  r^ard  to  public  opLnioa  and 
appearances,  he  sought  to  accomplish  it  by  diplomatic  means, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  errors  and  dissensions  of  exist* 
ing  parties.  He  was  not  long  without  a  pretext  for  more  active 
interference ;  and  the  same  fortune  that  had  so  signally  favoured 
his  arms  seemed  at  length  to  smile  upon  his  favourite  project. 

During  the  successful  campaign  against  Prussia,  Godoy,  the 
real  head  of  the  Spanish  government  and  the  profligate  minion 
of  the  queen,  had  the  imprudence  to  correspond  with  the  court 
of  Berlin,  and  presumed  even  to  issue  a  proclamation  oalUng 
upon  the  people  to  respect  the  national  independence,  to  rely 
more  upon  themselves  and  less  upon  foreign  alliance.  So  novel 
a  doctrine  was  at  once  interpreted  into  a  design  of  shaking  off 
the  costiy  alliance  of  France ;  and  had  not  the  battie  of  Jena 
shown  tiie  wQdness  of  so  idle  a  scheme,  it  is  probable  that 
Godoy  would  have  attempted  to  form  a  new  league  and  join 
the  enemies  of  Napoleon. 

Had  the  conqueror  of  Jena,  on  a  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
turned  bis  arms  directiy  against  Spain,  he  would  have,  p^haps, 
excited  less  public  obloquy  than  by  adopting  covert  measures, 
and  endeavouring  to  obtain,  by  diplomatic  guile,  what  he  might 
then  have  more  justifiably  seized  by  force.  As  he  was  desirous, 
however,  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  one  of  his 
own  family,  he,  doubtiess^  considered  it  expedient  not  to  excite 
the  national  prejudices  and  opposition  of  a  people  like  the 
Spaniards  by  open  aggression ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
took  the  most  active  measures  to  incapacitate  tiiem  for  re-* 
sistance,  should  such  a  necessity  arise. 

He  required  a  large  contingent  of  troops  to  assist  in  his  cam- 
paign  against  the  Swedes  supported  by  the  English ;  and  the 
best  troops  of  Spain,  commanded  by  Romana,  were  sent  into 
Denmark.  He  next  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Charles, 
for  the  partition  of  Portugal  y^  a  third  share  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  form  a  principality  for  Godoy,  another  for  the  Queen 

*  On  the  29th  of  October,  1807. 
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of  Etraria,  and  the  last^  with  the  city  of  Lisbon^  to  be  reserred 
for  France.  With  these  views  Napoleon  first  exacted  from  the 
hoose  of  Bn^nza  the  immediate  renunciation  of  British  alii- 
ance,  the  confiscation  of  property^  the  imprisonment  of  British 
residents^  the  entire  adoption^  in  shorty  of  the  new  continental 
system* 

In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  ratified  at  Fontainbleau,*  a  force 
rf  28,000  French,  and  27,000  Spanish  troops,  received  orders 
for  the  immediate  occupation  of  Portugal;  a  fresh  army  of 
40,000  was  to  form  a  reserve  at  Bayonne,  ready  to  advance, 
in  case  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  assisted 
by  the  English  fleet.  Junot  marched  rapidly  through  Spain, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Spanish  forces  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal ;  and,  by  the  particular  command  of  the  Emperor, 
he  pressed  forward,  by  forced  marches,  to  reach  the  devoted 
city.  The  ports  were  now  closed  against  the  British  flag ;  but, 
to  the  last  moment,  the  English  ambassador  and  the  admiral, 
finding  all  opposition  hopeless,  recommended  the  instant  em- 
barkation of  the  royal  family,  with  a  view  of  flying  to  the  Brazils. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  French  had  arrived  within  a 
fe^  hours^  march  of  Lisbon,  that  so  decisive  a  step  as  ex- 
patriation, and  the  abandonment  of  the  government  and  the 
people,  was  adopted, — ^till  the  fearful  edict  of  Napoleon  met 
his  eye,  that  *^  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign,'' 
and  the  prince  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, f^ainst  whose  flag  his  own  ports  were  even  now  shut. 
It  was  granted  by  those  who  had  before  tried  to  inspire  him 
with  nobler  resolutions,  and  throw  himself  on  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  And  it  was  still  more  the  subject  of  regret,  when, 
only  a  few  hours  after  he  had  sailed,  there  appeared  at  the 
gates,  a  body  of  weak  and  worn-out  troops,  such  as  a  small 
portion  of  the  inhabitants — to  say  nothing  of  the  soldiers 
headed  by  English  sailors  —  might  easily  have  driven 
from  the  walls.  Panic  struck,  surprised,  and  betrayed,  the 
people  beheld  Junot,  at  the  head  of  a  few  wretched  conscripts, 

*  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 
VOL.    I.  N 
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take  possession  of  their  city,  disarm  the  Pbrti^uese  garrison^ 
and  establish  gaards  and  pickets  as  over  a  conquered  town* 

But  when  the  French  commander  gave  orders  to  take  down 
the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  substitute  those  of  the  conqueror^ 
a  ferment  rose  in  the  streets ;  but  new  troops  pouring  in,  it 
was,  in  a  short  time,  quelled.  From  that  moment  Junot  took 
eflfectual  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  at- 
tempt ;  a  number  of  nobles  and  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
went  over  to  the  French,  and  joined  in  their  plans  of  organ* 
izing  a  new  'government  ;  but  the  national  pride  and  inde- 
pendence still  manifested  themselves  in  the  secret  curses  and 
exasperation  of  the  people* 

Although  the  French  commander  had  thus  easily  accom- 
plished the  object  he  had  in  view,  Napoleon  gave  orders  tor 
the  reserve  to  march  into  Spain.  It  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  commanded  by  Moncey  and  Dupont ;  and  another 
corps,  led  by  Dusheme,  advancing  across  the  Pyrenees,  entered 
Barcelona  and  other  strong  places,  so  that  the  entire  country 
commanding  the  main  roads  from  France  to  Madrid  was  already 
in  possession  of  Napoleon. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  distracted  by  parties,  witnessed  the 
occupation  of  the  country  without  an  effort  to  arrest  its  fate. 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  engaged  in  plots  against  his 
own  father,  was  ambitious  only  of  forming  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance with  the  conqueror;  while  Charles  and  Godoy,  the  fa- 
vourite, soUcited  his  aid  to  punish  the  treason  of  the  son. 
The  Emperor,  by  amusing  both  parties,  gained  time  to  secure 
a  firm  foundation  for  his  intended  conquest,  and  to  repress 
any  movement  on  the  side  of  a  proud  and  hostile  people. 
On  learning,  however,  the  events  in  Portugal,  the  court  was 
seized  with  sudden  panic,  and  took  measures  to  withdraw  to 
Seville,  with  a  view  of  sailing  for  the  American  colonies. 
Rumours  of  such  an  intention,  studiously  aggravated  by  the 
prince's  party,  excited  the  utmost  indignation  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  violent  mob  surrounded  the  palace  at  Aranjuez,  and 
demanded,  with  savage  threats,  an  assurance  that  the  royal 
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&inily  woidd  not  remoY e ;  and^  in  a  similar  manner^  the  riot 
spread  to  Madrid^  where  the  populace  attacked  and  phindered 
the  house  of  Godoy^  and  would  have  sacrificed  the  haughty 
favourite  to  their  fury.  He  was  saved  only  by  being  thrown 
into  prison;  and  the  same  scenes  being  continued  and  aggra* 
vated  by  the  arts  of  Ferdinand^  his  unhappy  father^  alarmed 
at  all  he  saw  and  heard^  suddenly  abdicated  the  throne. 

Immediatdy  on  this  events  the  Prince  of  Aaturias  was  pro* 
daimed  King  of  Spaing  and  scenes  of  violence  and  rapine  were 
succeeded  by  popular  rejoicings  and  festivities.  Murat,  Graad 
Duke  of  Bergy  having  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  on 
hearing  what  had  occurred^  broke  up  his  quarters  at  Aranda 
de  Duero,  and  marched  upon  Madrid.  Leaving  30j000  men 
in  observation,  he  entered  the  city  with  only  10,000 ;  and  he 
here  received  a  communication  from  the  deposed  monarch, 
entering  his  protest  against  his  own  abdication,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  been  forced  upon  him  by  treachery,  and  the  ter«» 
ror  of  the  moment.  When  Ferdinand,  next  day,  made  his 
public  entry,  the  French  commander  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  title ;  and  Ferdinand  had  the  baseness  to  try  to  condliate 
him  by  presenting  to  him  the  sword  of  Francis  I.,  reserved  as 
a  trophy  of  his  capture  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Murat  ac* 
cepted  the  offer,  but  declared  that  in  a  matter  of  such  grave 
import,  it  would  be  necessary  to  abide  the  decision  of  his 
imperial  master. 

Napoleon  expressed  himself  more  displeased  with  hb 
general  than  with  Ferdinand  ;  his  grand  plan  was  not  yet 
matured,  and  he  instantly  despatched  Savary  to  remedy  the 
ill  effects  of  Murat's  impetuosity.  Never,  perhaps,  were  three 
parties  more  peculiarly  and  awkwardly  circumstanced,  whe- 
ther with  reference  to  each  other,  or  to  the  people,  whom  it 
was  the  object  of  each  to  betray.  The  traitor  Ferdinand,  with 
the  populace  in  his  favour,  was  denounced  as  an  usurper  by 
Charles ;  the  latter  was  unable  to  resume  his  authority,  or 
obtain  the  support  of  his  ally ;  and  the  French  having  com« 
mitted  one  false  step,  were  already  involved  in  the  conse- 
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ij[uenees^  beyond  the  power  of  recall.    In  that  ^rror  we  trace 
the  germ  of  the  terrific  wars  that  so  long  desolated  Spam ;  b j 
proceeding  too  rapidly^  and  failing  to  condHate  the  people 
throagh  their  fayourite  Ferdinand,  Napoleon^  who^  too  late, 
saw  the  danger,  raised  a  host  of  prejudices ;  armies  of  priests 
and  their  flocks,  far  more  difficult  to  subdue  than  all  the 
veteran  legions  of  the  allies  arrayed  against  him.    To  with- 
draw    Murat   firom    the  capital    while  Ferdinand  remained, 
acknowledged  king  by  the  public  voice,  within  its  walls,  would 
have  been  to  admit  the  validity  of  his  title;  to  continue  to 
occupy  it  while  he  was  present,  was  to  excite  the  passions  of 
the  people ;  and  being  once  compromised  by  his  general,  Na« 
poleon  committed  another  grievous   error,  in  attempting   to 
accomplish  secretiy  that  which  he  was  afraid  to  do  openly« 
By  a  system  of  deception,   not  less  refined  than  his  own, 
Ferdinand  was  induced,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French  agent, 
to  take  a  journey  to  Burgos,  in*  the  belief  that  he  would  there 
be  received  by  Napoleon.      He  proceeded,  under  the  same 
deception,  as  far  as  Vittoria ;   and  he  was  now  at  no  great 
distance  from  Bayonne.      It  was  ingeniously   suggested    by 
Savary,  that  the  longer  the  way  he  went,  the  more  sure  he 
would  be  of  engaging  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
Emperor,  already  so  favourably  disposed  to  his  cause ;  Ferdi- 
nand assented ;  but  the  populace  became  clamorous,  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  their  new  monarch ;  and  they  took  the 
most  eifectual  means,  by  cutting  the  traces  of  his  carriage. 
He  so  little,  however,  relished  the  compliment,  that  he  insisted 
on  joining  Napoleon  ;  dined  at  the  imperial  table ;  and,  after 
being  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  was,  with 
equal  politeness,  informed  by  Savary,  the  same  evening,  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  repeating  the  pleasant  information  so 
recently  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Bri^anza — ^that  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty  had  also  ceased  to  reign  in  Spain. 

That  neither  party  should  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
harsher  usage  of  the  Emperor,  he  resolved  to  place  them  on 
precisely  the  same  footing ;  and  took  measures,  with  Murat, 
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to  have  the  persons  of  the  King^  the  Queen^  and  the  favourite 
Godoy  secured^  and  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom.  To  the 
King  he  assigned  a  retreat^  with  a  moderate  pension^  in  a  plea* 
sant  part  of  Italy ;  and  he  made  an  ample  provision  for  the 
Gtoeen  and  her  favourite^  whom  he  permitted  to  reside  any 
where  out  of  Spain. 

The  outline  of  the  grand  plan^  which  Napoleon  himself  had 
deemed  almost  impracticable,  and  which  both  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche  had  denounced  as  fraught  with  evil  and  destruction^ 
had,  in  so  for,  been  executed,  and  there  were  only  required 
the  usual  details  to  fill  it  up.    Napoleon  was  master  of  Spain 
and  Portugal;  his  troops  garrisoned  their  strongest  fortresses^ 
and  held  the  keys    of  both  kingdoms.      French   governors 
issued  their  commands  in  the  name  of  their  imperial  sovereign, 
over  the  prostrate  authorities  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid ;   and 
French  soldiers  looked  down  with  contempt  from  the  walla 
of  towns    and    strongholds   on  the   sullen    features  of  the 
discontented  citizens  and  peasantry.      Squadrons  of  French 
horse    paraded    the    streets   of  the    Spanish    capital ;    the 
foundations  of  a  new  throne  appeared  to  be  firmly  secured. 
Each  of  the  rival  interests  that  could  have  laid  claim  to  the 
crown,  had  either  abdicated  or  assigned  away  its  rights, — ^there 
was  a  vacuum  to  be  filled, — ^both  nations  were  at  his  mercy, 
and  it  was  not  difiicult  to  find  a  new  king.     But  a  sudden  and 
fearful  change  was  at  hand.    Napoleon,  absorbed  in  his  mili-> 
tary  calculations,  had  invariably  forgotten  or  despised — the 
people.     In  his  views  they  had  no  existence — no  rights  sepa- 
rate  from  miUtary  glory,  the  triumph  of  the  French  eagles— 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  and  his  soldiers'  fame.     Like 
the  other  despotic  actors  in  the  scene,  he  had  underrated,  in 
the  same  way,  the  moral  dignity  and  force  of  the  Spanish 
character  ;   national  independence,  religion,    habits,  feelings, 
and  social  ties,  were  all  to  be  remodelled  or  extinguished,  to 
form  a  new  dynasty,  and  a  new  order  of  things.     No  nation 
had  ever  suffered  greater  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  a  corrupt 
court,  a  haughty  and  oppressive  aristocracy,  and  a  cruel,  profli« 
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gate,  and  anti-christian  hierarchy,  than  the  Spaniards.  They 
had  nobly  bled  in  the  great  cause  of  national  independence, 
'wrested,  after  ages  of  fierce  warfare,  from  the  Moors ;  they 
had  yin£cated,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  respectiye 
privileges  of  their  nobles  and  their  priests.  And  what  was 
their  reward  ?  The  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  despotism,  and  the  burden  of  a  haughty  aris- 
tocracy, which  boimd  them  to  the  earth.  But  there  survived 
from  the  old  free  states,  a  spirit  of  freedom  never  entirely 
quenched ;  they  never  forgot,  in  their  loyalty,  the  early  laws 
and  customs,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  different  states; 
privileges  which  the  leaden  sceptre  of  their  oppressors  wished 
to  beat  down  into  one  mass  of  barbarism  and  abject  sub- 
mission. 

The  fall  of  a  succession  of  abandoned  ministers,  of  heartless 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  bears  testimony  in  Spanish  history  to 
the  resolute  and  fiery  temper  of  the  people,  when  once  the 
last  strongholds  of  independence  are  invaded,  and  they  are 
goaded  by  oppression  into  the  assertion  of  its  power.  The  fall 
of  Godoy  was  only  another  example  of  that  spirit  which  spumed 
the  creature,  while  it  reverenced  the  power  of  the  King :  hence 
their  hopes  of  Ferdinand  and  a  new  reign.  They  hated  faction, 
while  they  respected  monarchy;  and  commotions,  without 
revolution,  broke  out  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  When  it 
became  too  apparent  that  Charles  IV.  had  become  the  blind 
instrument  of  a  worthless  minion,  the  insulted  people  no  longer 
recognised  him  in  the  royal  power;  their  petitions  rejected^ 
they  rose  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  wrong  doer,  and  by  their 
formidable  attitude,  terrified  the  weak  monarch  to  resign  in 
favour  of  his  untried  and  more  artful  son.  With  the  sanguine 
temperament  of  the  South,  though  again  and  again  deceived  and 
betrayed,  they  looked  on  the  fall  of  Godoy  and  the  elevation  of 
Ferdinand  at  once  as  a  triumph  and  a  remedy  for  the  ills  and 
sufferings  they  endured. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  when  the  public  mind  was  in  the 
utmost  agitation,  Murat  entered  like  a  conqueror  into  the 
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capital  of  the  new  king.  The  people  immediately  took  the 
alarm;  France  was  in  strict  alliance  with  their  government; 
there  existed  a  treaty  binding  them  closely  to  each  other^  by  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom  of  an  old  hereditary  foe ;  yet  that  ally 
refused  to  recognise  their  sovereign;  and  instead  of  public 
rejoicings^  the  people  were  seen  gathered  in  small  groups^ 
through  the  streets^  with  chilled  looks  and  earnest  gesture^ 
communing  with  each  other.  French  guards  and  horsemen 
patrolled  the  streets.  What  then  were  their  feelings  as  they 
listened  to  the  tidings  hourly  brought  in^ — of  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  Ferdinand, — the  flight  of  Charles  IV.,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  hated  Oodoy, — ^when  they  beheld  Murat  at  the 
head  of  the  new  junta,  guarded  by  French  soldiers,  and  fresh 
troops  pouring  in. 

Next  came  intelligence  from  the  provinces  of  the  treacherous 
occupation  of  cities  and  fortresses;  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and  foreign  possession  of  almost  the  entire 
country,  under  the  specious  veil  of  alliance,  by  the  soldiers  of 
revolutionary  France.  Muleteers,  peasants,  citizens, — even  the 
women  and  children, — ^abandoned  their  peaceful  labours,  and 
were  seen  congregated  round  the  images  of  their  saints,  weeping, 
praying,  and  vowing  revenge. 

The  first  serious  disturbance  was  at  Toledo,  1806,  where 
large  numbers  of  peasants  had  collected ;  and  the  first  note  of 
that  eventful  war,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  was  the  mus- 
ter of  Dupont's  division,  which,  entering  the  city,  restored 
order  and  l^dispirited  the  insurgents.  This  did  not  arrest  the 
progress  of  events  at  Madrid.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  early  in 
the  morning,  a  crowd  collected  round  the  palace,  eagerly  eyeing 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  carriages,  which  it  v\  as  reported  was 
there  to  convey  Don  Antonio,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  princes, 
to  visit  Napoleon  at  Bayonne.  There  was  no  authority  for  the 
rumour^  but  it  had  gone  forth,  and  the  most  lamentable  conse- 
quences ensued.  The  populace  instantly  cut  the  traces,  dragged 
the  carriage  back,  and  burst  into  the  most  furious  imprecations 
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against  the  French.  On  the  approach  of  a  j)arty  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  riot,  they  were  fiercely  attacked.  More  sol* 
diers  and  more  people  hurried  to  the  conflict;  and  soon  from 
every  quarter  of  the  city  the  populace  feU  on  sing^  men,  or 
groups  of  French,  and  sacrificed  them  on  the  spot.  Th^re  was 
no  weapon  they  did  not  seize ;  no  mode  of  death  which  the 
enraged  mob  scrupled  to  inflict.  Some  of  the  French  w^re 
stabbed;  others  stoned;  many  were  killed  in  the  houses,  and 
more  from  missiles  of  every  kind  hurled  upon  them  from  above. 
The  onset  appeared  to  be  the  more  furious  from  its  being  unpre- 
meditated, and  was  continued  with  unabated  fury  during  several 
hours.  It  was  aggravated,  also,  by  a  knowledge  that  the 
enemy  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  take  as  deadly  a  revenge. 
It  was  this  war  to  the  knife  which  rendered  the  people  dead  to 
all  appeals  of  humanity  and  honour ;  they  attacked  the  French 
hospital  and  barbarously  put  numbers  of  defenceless  victims  to 
death. 

At  the  same  time,  this  was  not  the  work  of  Spanish  soldi^a, 
who  remained  closely  shut  up  in  their  barracks ;  it  was  the  war* 
cry  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  country  whom  a  military  con- 
queror had  held  too  cheap,  and  who  were  destined  to  prove 
his  most  fatal  enemies. 

There  were  sufficient  indications,  also,  that,  had  Spanish 
soldiers  been  brought  into  action,  they  would  have  embraced 
the  popular  side,  and  some  officers  placed  on  duty  showed  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  nationality.  While  in  guard  of  the  artillery 
at  the  arsenal,  the  shouts  of  the  fierce  conffict  told  thent  the 
work  of  death  was  begun ;  soon  they  came  nearer — a  French 
column  was  advancing  to  the  support  of  their  countrymen,  and 
one  of  their  first  objects  was  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  arms,  and 
they  approached  to  secure  them.  In  a  moment  the  guns  were 
brought  forth,  loaded  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.— 
They  began  to  play,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  two  officers 
who  directed  them  fell.  One  was  shot  dead ;  and  the  other, 
after  being  wounded,  continued  to  give  fresh  orders  until  he 
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expired*  The  French  cavahry  were  ordered  to  chai^  tbroiagfa 
the  streets,  and  numbers  of  the  people  were  either  taken  pri- 
soners or  slain. 

Intelligence  of  the  rising  having  reached  the  surrounding 
districts,  thousands  of  the  peasantry  rushed  in  throngs  towards 
the  city  gates.  While  endeavouring  to  force  their  way,  they 
wore  chai^d  by  the  French  guards,  and,  after  a  desperate 
slaughter,  dispersed;  yet,  on  the  next  morning,  they  returned, 
and  were  again  routed. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  during  these  conflicts,  which 
ultimately  roused  the  entire  country  to  arms,  were  some  citi- 
zens, retired  officers,  and  even  strangers,  who  had  been  un- 
willingly compromised  by  being  present  in  the  conflict.  A 
military  commission  was  appointed,  and  one  hundred  were 
ordered  to  be  executed  in  the  Public  Walk.  It  has  been  stated 
with  reference  to  this  sanguinary  measure,  that  it  was  undertaken 
without  the  knowledge  of  Murat  by  the  inferiors  in  command, 
who  gave  no  time  for  the  respite,  granted  at  the  earnest  appeal 
of  the  whole  municipality,  to  arrive.  The  loss  of  the  French  in 
ibis  first  attack  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  five  to  seven 
hundred ;  while  that  of  the  people  was  computed  at  less  than 
half  that  number.  This  singular  disproportion  between  the  two 
parties  was  accounted  for  by  the  French  having  in  the  com- 
mencement been  exposed  singly,  or  in  small  groups,  to  the  fury 
of  the  mobs. 

It  is  strange  that,  after  such  evident  proofs  of  the  animosity 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  French  commander  took  so  few  precau- 
tions to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes.  Having  put 
down  the  rising  in  the  city,  and  driven  the  peasantry  from  its 
gates,  he  seemed  to  conceive  the  matter  as  at  an  end.  But 
already  the  system  of  secret  assassination,  of  cutting  off  the 
ofiicers  and  soldiers  in  isolated  parties,  was  actively  at  work, 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  French. 

The  populace  soon  becoming  bolder,  commenced  a  general 
attack,  and,  before  Murat,  taken  by  surprise,  had  beaten  to 
arms,  were  already  in  possession  of  many  parts  of  the  city. 
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Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  horse  in  the 
square  of  the  palace^  he  gave  orders  for  the  reinforcements  out* 
side  to  advance ;  and^  at  the  same  time^  the  imperial  guard 
cleared  the  main  streets^  and  formed  upon  the  open  space  in  the 
Puerta  del  Sol^  while  another  strong  body  occupied  the  street  of 
San  Bernardo^  so  as  to  command  the  arsenal.  To  put  a  stop  to 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter^  the  municipal  authorities  appeared 
along  with  the  French  generals^  and^  trarersing  the  puUic 
places^  they  bore  white  flags^  and  conjured  the  people  to  retire. 
Gradually  the  fury  of  the  tumult  ceased* 

After  this  fresh  excitement  was  allayed^  measures  were  taken 
of  a  different  character  to  the  last;  a  military  tribunal^  invested 
with  full  powers^  was  ordained^  and  every  thing  assumed  a 
purely  military  aspect ;  an  order  of  the  day  was  issued  to  forbid 
the  meeting  of  more  than  eight  Spaniards  in  the  street;  every 
village  in  which  a  French  soldier  was  assassinated  was  to  be 
razed^  and  every  publisher^  writer^  or  distributor  of  tracts^  or 
addresses  leading  to  disturbance  and  revolt^  to  be  instantly 
seized  and  shot. 

The  French  commander  next  hastened  to  the  new  junta, 
assumed  the  office  of  president,  and  directed  means  for  extend- 
ing and  enforcing  the  laws  necessary  to  support  the  authority 
already  established  on  the  principle  of  force  and  terror. 

At  the  tidings  of  what  had  passed  at  Madrid^  city  after  city, 
and  province  after  province  caught  the  prevailing  spirit,  and 
fear,  rage,  or  desperation  was  alternately  depicted  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  speaker,  as  he  spread  through  groups  of  mourn- 
ful  listeners  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  their  countrymen'^s 
fate.  All  the  old  prejudices  against  France ;— tiie  recollection 
of  the  insults  and  sufferings  long  borne— revived  in  full  force; 
and  the  flame  of  war,  the  burning  desire  of  revenge  at  any  pric^ 
were  kindled  in  every  bosom ;  and  without  a  single  declaration 
of  the  governments,  while  they  were  apparently  acting  in  con- 
cert together — France  and  Spain  from  that  moment  were  at 
deadly  war. 

The  scenes  which  necessarily  ensued  from    so  unhappy  a 
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eombination  of  causes  and  circumstances  which  no  party  could 
longer  control — ^much  less  foresee  the  consequences  of — may 
ahnost  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Acts  which^  in 
a  different  state  of  things^  would  have  been  punished  as  murder; 
assassination^  and  treachery;  the  most  revolting  cruelty  and 
outrages  of  every  kind,  became  justified  in  men^s  own  eyes^  by 
the  delusion  of  national  freedom  and  patriotic  revenge;  and 
a  host  of  evil' passions,  fostered  by  bad  men  of  every  party  for 
the  most  selfish  purposes,  were  let  loose  upon  society ;  and  the 
secret  informer,  the  betrayer  of  hospitality,  innocence,  and 
friendship,  the  purjurer,  and  the  assassin,  and  bands  of  moun- 
tain robbers,  were  to  become  henceforth  the  instigators  of  con- 
fusion and  anarchy.  The  most  sacred  bonds  of  society  were 
broken  and  trampled  under  foot.  Such  were  among  the  results 
of  one  unprincipled  act  of  aggression  and  injustice  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon.  It  was  only  one  so  powerful  to  do  evil— to  wield 
his  fierce  despotism  with  a  strong  hand,  who  could  thus  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  monarchy  and  the  people  to  their  centre ; 
and  it  was  only  one  other,  supported  by  a  power  more  concen- 
trated and  vigorous  than  his  own — ^Wellington  and  the  might  of 
England — that  coidd  rescue  and  save,  extinguish  the  flames  of 
discord  and  the  horrors  of  such  a  war. 

In  the  same  simultaneous  outbreak — at  Cadiz,  Seville,  Car- 
thagena,  Toledo,  Vittoria,  Valencia,  Barcelona — at  inferior  towns 
and  other  places— both  the  French  and  their  Spanish  partisans, 
whether  favourable  to  Napoleon  or  to  the  old  regime  of  Charles  IV ., 
were,  without  distinction,  barbarously  assassinated.  The  cry  of 
^  Traitor*^  raised  for  any  purpose  to  gratify  private  revenge  or 
passion  of  any  kind,  placed  every  individual  in  the  power  of 
another  who  might  wish  to  deprive  him  of  property  or  life. 
Names  the  most  illustrious,  services  the  most  zealous,  integrity, 
honour,  and  patriotism  the  most  tried,  were  no  longer  a  safe- 
guard for  Spain^s  noblest  sons.  The  lamented  fall  of  the  Conde 
De  Aguilar,  and  of  Solano,  were  only  examples  of  the  terrific 
system  so  deeply  rooted  by  a  series  of  fatal  events  such  as  we 
have  described.    Numbers  of  other  innocent  and  high-minded 
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men  were  soon  sacrificed  to  tiie  madness  of  the  multitnde,  and 
the  wickedness  of  its  instigators  and  abettors.  There  were 
even  ecclesiastics,  who  exchanging  the  cross  for  the  dagger, 
led  on  the  fanatic  popalaoe  to  the  work  of  slaughter— as  in  the 
French  revolution — of  all  men  of  liberal  feehngs,  rank  and 
wealth ;  and  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  scenes  of  this  kind  were 
continued  for  a  period  of  twelve  days. 

After  exhausting  the  merciless  fury  of  the  mobs  upon  the 
best  and  bravest  patriots  of  Valencia,  the  wretdied  fanatic  and 
ringleader,  Calvo,  and  his  followers,  became  the  victims  of  their 
own  crimes.  On  recovering  some  degree  of  reason,  the  people, 
shocked  at  the  excesses  they  beheld,  turned  their  arms  agakist 
their  betrayer,  and  having  first  imprisoned,  strangled  him  along 
with  his  vilest  associates.  The  cruelty  and  ferodty  attending 
these  popular  tumults,  thus  directed  by  the  worst  characters  to 
the  most  criminal  purposes — to  the  destruction  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  first  originated,  and  were  bound  to  support,  gave  no 
slight  advantage  to  the  enemy. 

Napoleon,  on  first  hearing  of  the  riots  at  Madrid,  is  stated  to 
have  remarked,  that  '^  Murat  was  going  wrong  and  too  fast  ;'^ 
but,  subsequently,  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  wild  san- 
guinary spirit  of  these  last  excesses,  sweeping  off  the  ablest  and 
best  Spaniards,  were  circumstances  as  favourable  to  him,  as 
fatal  to  the  triumph  of  national  independence ;  and  he  now  re- 
posed securely  upon  a  knowledge  of  his  own  power,  his  in- 
creasing influence  and  resources.  He  resolved,  at  all  ha2sards, 
to  persevere. 

One  result  of  the  unchecked  violence  of  the  populace,  was 
the  formation  of  provincial  and  local  juntas,  invested  with  power 
to  rai$e  money  and  levy  troops.  In  the  seaports,  they  opened 
communications  with  the  English  fleets  upon  the  stations;  they 
appointed  deputies,  some  of  whom  proceeded  to  England  to 
seek  the  support  of  the  government.  The  sentiments  of  the 
people  were  evidently  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  war  to  the  knife — as  they  truly  described 
and  practised  it — ^with  the  French. 
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While  the  country  was  thus  engaged  on  one  side ;  the  nomi- 
nal government — ^the  council  of  Castile  and  the  authorities  of 
Madrid — on  the  other^  proceeded^  at  the  mandate  of  Napoleon^ 
to  appoint  a  new  king  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  Their  choice,  of 
course^  fell  upon  Joseph  Bonaparte — a  choice  to  which,  singu- 
larly enough,  a  Cardinal  Bourbon,  Primate  of  Spain,  and  first 
cousin  to  Charles  IV.,  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  at  once  ac- 
ceded, and  addressed  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Napoleon. 

The  intended  king,  who  had  already  reigned  at  Naples, 
arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  7th  of  June.  On  the  15th  there 
was  an  assembly  of  notables,  composed  of  nearly  a  hundred 
Spaniards  of  rank,  who  acknowledged  Joseph  as  their  king; 
deliberated  on  the  constitution  submitted  to  them  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  accepted  it  in  due  form.  The  new  monarch,  attended 
by  an  escort  of  troops,  then  set  out  for  his  capital,  where  he 
arrived  without  interruption  of  any  kind.  He  was  proclaimed 
with  the  usual  formalities,  by  the  title  of  ICtng  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies ;  the  city  and  all  public  places  were  securely  guarded^ 
and  resounded  with  peals  of  the  French  artillery. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

(1808  to  1814.) 

« 

New  character  of  the  war — Assistance  of  the  English — They  prepare  to  act 
— Weakness  of  the  British  goYemment — Difficulties  to  encounter — Move- 
ments in  Portugal — In  Spain — General  Welleslej  prepares  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  new  expedition— His  conduct  as  chief  secretaiy  of  Ireland — 
Axrivea  at  Corunna — His  unremitting  exertions — ^Decides  upon  landing  in 
Portugal — His  prompt  and  ahle  measures  counteracted  by  the  Portuguese 
general — Overcomes  all  difficulties — Proceeds  down  the  Tagus — Cor- 
respondence with  government,  &c.^-With  Sir  H.  Burrard — Dispositions 
for  battle — Strictures  upon  the  Portuguese — ^Defeat  of  the  French  at 
Boli(a — Noble  traits  of  conduct — Importance  of  the  victory — Advance  of 
the  British  general. 

The  repression  of  outrages  and  the  favourable  effect  of  local 
juntas  soon  gave  another  aspect  to  the  war.  The  movement^ 
instead  of  being  confined  to  mobs  and  the  lowest  refuse  of 
society^  to  fanatic  priests  and  interested  characters^  took  a  more 
calm  direction  in  the  leading  dties  and  provinces.  The  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  Asturias  rose  in  mass^  and  not  less  than 
40^000  men^  it  was  rumoured^  were  assembled  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  French.  Two  Spanish  noblemen  were  in- 
stantly despatched  to  the  British  government  with  intelligence 
of  this  gratifying  fact;  while  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  gave 
the  same  favourable  representations  of  the  progress  of  affairs  to 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  then  at  Gibraltar,  and  to  Lord  Col- 
lingwood  stationed  on  the  eastern  coast.  From  both  these 
officers  they  received  the  required  aid,  for  the  war  no  longer 
consisted  of  sudden  ebullitions  and  cries  of  vengeance. 

We  may  estimate  the  importance  of  this  change  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  squadron  constrained  to  surrender  at  Cadiz 
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on  the  6th  of  June.  This  event  was  followed  by  a  peace  with 
Englaqd^  and  as  the  Spaniards  were  Tauntingly  accustomed  to 
say  ^  war  with  all  the  world  besides.^*  Spanish  prisoners  were 
immediately  liberated^  and  enabled  to  give  assistance  to  their 
country.  The  En^h  people  likewise  sympathized  in  the 
wrongs  of  Spain ;  and  no  more  threatened  with  invasion^  or 
possessed  with  a  belief  of  the  inyincible  nature  of  French 
soldiers,  at  one  time  so  predominant,  after  the  brilliant  successes 
of  the  republican  and  imperial  arms,  they  became  eager  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  no  less  sanguine  of  immediate 
triumph  over  the  veteran  armies  of  the  conqueror.  They  did 
not  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  at  this  moment  no  fewer  than 
120,000  diosen  men  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  country  and  the  fortresses  of  the  latter,  and 
of  all  the  chief  cities  and  stations  throughout  Spain.  Na- 
poleon, moreover,  was  provided  with  a  reserve  of  as  many 
more  at  Bayonne,  and  France  and  her  dependencies  contained 
armies  amounting  to  400,000  veterans,  ready  to  march  on  any 
point  at  the  voice  of  their  imperial  master. 

This  representation  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  gigantic  task 
in  which  England  was  now  preparing  to  engage,  and  of  the 
genius  and  resources  necessary  to  cope  with  a  commander  like 
Napoleon,  and  his  well-strained  generals,  in  such  a  war. 

The  military  character  of  England,  high  as  it  had  stood  in 
various  periods  in  our  annals,  within  the  last  half-century,  had^ 
from  numerous  causes,  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  the  great 
European  powers.  The  ill  success  attending  the  expeditions 
into  Holland,  at  Walcheren  and  other  parts ;  the  new  tactics 
and  dazzling  conquests  of  the  French;  the  system  we  still  per- 
severed in,  with  the  old  exploded  rules ;  the  corruption  and 
favouritism  which  so  widely  prevailed,  were  all  injurious  to  the 
physical  strength  and  moral  influence  of  the  British  army.  A. 
reform  in  every  department  was  in  fact  requisite  before  it  could 
be  rendered  an  efficient  arm  capable  of  being  wielded  for  active 
foreign  service.  The  government  had  no  just  ideas  of  the  real 
power  and  capabilities  of  Great  Britain,  under  a  reformed  system. 
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with  leaders  of  talent,  a  new  Gommissariat^  greater  economy, 
a  more  correct  disciptine,  and  the  repression  of  gross  abuses. 
Though  warlike,  the  ministerial  views  were  confined  ^thin 
the  scope  of  a  litde  war.  Its  most  sanguine  partisans  were 
as  little  disposed  to  venture  a  British  army  against  the  veteran 
legions  of  Napoleon,  as  the  latter  to  command  his  fleets  to 
blockade  our  ports ;  and  the  military  power  of  the  one^  and 
the  naval  supremacy  of  the  other,  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
in  pretty  nearly  the  same  estimation  with  regard  to  each  other. 
Though  some  of  the  French  admirals,  and  the  captains  of  men* 
of-war,  had  performed  gallant  exploits^  France  could  not  cope 
with  England  by  sea  ;  and  though  Abercrombie^  Moore, 
Hutchinson,  and  other  generals  had,  in  several  conflicts,  sus* 
tained  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  their  laurels  failed  to 
raise  the  opinion  of  a  military  power  capable  of  meeting  the 
armies  of  France. 

When  the  occasion,  therefore,  offered  of  making  Spain  the 
arena  of  a  new  species  of  conflict  with  Napoleon — on  which 
to  decide  the  great  question  of  national  independence,  instead 
of  on  our  own  shores,  the  British  government  felt  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  man  suddenly  awakened  to  the  combat  out  of 
his  sleep.  They  had  to  dress  and  arm,  and  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  summon  at  once  the  strength  which  they  possessed.  They 
knew  not  how,  where,  or  on  what  scale  to  act.  They  were 
not  even  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  possessed^ — of  the 
real  strength  and  improved  discipline  of  the  British  forces^ 
derived  from  the  laudable  and  persevering  exertions  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  answer  they  made  to  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties was  in  accordance  with  their  limited  and  mistaken  views  ^ 
their  voice  was  still  for  war,  and  they  responded  to  the  Spani- 
ards* resolution  of  '^  war  to  the  knife.**  Yet  their  policy  was 
not  equal  to  their  will,  and  they  wanted  judgment  and  de- 
cision. The  great  sinews  of  war,  indeed — money,  they  had 
got ;  but  promptness,  energy,  and  unanimity,  they  had  none. 
Distracted  councils,  feeble  efforts,  and  consequent  failures, 
compromised  the  most  distinguished  generals  and  the  noblest 
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troops  the  world  ever  saw*  The  high*minded  Moore^  like 
Abercromhy^  both  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
best  generals  of  antiquity,  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  want  of  official  experience,  and  con* 
fidence  in  the  military  resources  of  the  country.  When  at 
length  ministers  saw  their  error,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  it, 
the  great  Wellington  himself  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obvi- 
ating the  peril  and  ruin  of  the  cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
weakness  and  ill-faith  of  our  allies ;  evils  from  which  only  his 
indomitable  patience  and  perseverance  could  have  rescued  him. 
Thus  the  certain  losses  incurred,  and  the  enormous  sums 
lavished  so  long  after  the  opening  of  the  Peninsular  war,  were 
mainly  attributable  to  the  timidity  of  men  ignorant  how  to 
direct  the  strength  they  possessed;  of  men  who,  when  they 
might  have  wielded  an  active,  disposable  force  of  7^^000  men, 
under  commanders  such  as  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  acted  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  confide  in  them; 
and  chose  to  employ  less  than  half  that  number,  under  leaders 
as  inferior  to  them  in  genius  and  capacity,  as  they  were  in 
experience  and  hard  service.  The  logic  of  such  reasoning, 
exhibiting  an  infatuation  that  can  never  sufficiently  be  deplored, 
amounted  to  this :  in  our  opinion,  and  that  of  our  council  of 
war,  it  is  possible  to  attain  a  given  object  with  30,000  men, 
commanded  in  part  by  genei^s  of  doubtful  ability;  which 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  70,000,  headed  by  those  of  the 
highest  reputation  and  splendid  services,  can  carry  to  a  pro- 
sperous result. 

But  the  facts  stated  in  the  course  of  the  present  narrative 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  observations,  with- 
out going  into  general  reflections  and  assertions,  instead  of 
proofe  adduced.  Those  proofs  will  best  be  supplied  byre- 
counting  the  actions  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  exhibit- 
ing how  greatly  the  results  of  this  terrific  contest  were  eflfected 
by  the  genius  of  one  man,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages we  have  stated,  accomplished  the  independence  of 
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two  nations  of  the  Peninsula^  upon  the  pomt  of  being  arrayed 
in  direct  hostility  to  Great  Britain. 

Simnltaneous  with  the  movements  in  various  provinces  of 
Spdn^  were  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit  throughout  Por- 
tugal ;  a  disposition  ably  promoted  by  the  judicious  conduct 
of  the  English  admiral^  Sir  Charles  Cotton^  and  the  most 
amicable  relations  may  be  said  from  this  period  to  have  been 
formed  between  these  powers  and  Great  Britain;  and  they 
were  rapidly  followed  by  a  series  of  important  events^  in 
which  the  British  government  ought  to  have  assumed  a  lead 
which  was  left  to  chance,  and  the  efforts  of  a  wild,  isolated 
patriotism,  that  ought  earlier  to  have  obtained  its  support. 
The  battle  of  Baylen  in  the  province  of  Andalusia — the  sur- 
render of  the  army  under  Dupont — ^the  repulse  of  General 
Moncey,  and  of  large  bodies  of  French,  by  Spanish  citizens,  in 
almost  every  quarter,  at  this  auspicious  moment,  were  the 
work  of  the  Spanish  people,  unsupported  by  any  ally. 

While  General  Moncey  was  driven  with  slaughter  from  Va- 
lencia, the  exploits  of  Saragossa  became  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  and  maidens,  priests,  and  old  men,  performed  deeds 
that  made  the  heroic  times  of  antiquity  seem  no  longer  a  fable. 
At  Girona  the  monks  flew  to  arms,  and  the  batde  of  Cabezon 
and  Medina  del  Rio  Seco  alarming  the  new  king  for  his  safety^ 
he  abruptly  left  Madrid.  General  Duhesme  had  difficulty  in  re- 
pressing the  spread  of  the  insurrection  through  all  Catalonia, 
and  his  severity  and  cruelty  in  and  round  Barcelona  only  re- 
tarded the  hour  of  vengeance,  and  added  to  the  horrors  of  the 
war.  A  new  accession  of  strength  also  invigorated  the  hopes  of 
the  patriots  in  the  return  of  the  veteran  troops  from  the  north 
of  Germany.  Thus  there  were  many  circumstances  which, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  French  skill  and  discipline, 
proved  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  who,  though 
almost  invariably  beaten  in  general  engagements,  rose,  un- 

• 

daunted  by  their  defeats,  and  harassed  or  cut  off  the  enemy  in 
separate  parties.  Worsted  as  they  had  been  in  Navarre  and 
Biscay,  at  Logrono,  at  Torquemada,  and  at  Segovia,  and  terrified 
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into  submission  for  the  moment,  the  nordiem  patriots  raUied 
again  and  again  under  Blake  and  Cuesta.  Inflamed  by  the 
desperate  courage  of  Palafox,  a  noble  and  a  soldier^  the  people 
made  a  stand  at  Tudela,  and  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Ebro. 
They  were  routed ;  and  in  the  same  manner  on  the  Huecha  and 
the  Xalon^  till,  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  French  took  up  their 
position  before  the  walls  of  Saragossa.  The  memorable  siege 
that  ensued,  and  the  heroic  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, are  already  too  well  known*  The  undaunted  Palafox 
raised  another  army,  and  fought  a  battle  at  Epila,  where,  though 
defeated,  he  threw  himself  into  the  city,  and  assisted  by  apopular 
leader  of  the  lower  orders  named  Tio  Jorge,  or  uncle  George  as 
he  was  familiarly  termed,  he  contested  every  foot  of  ground  till 
the  place  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  Such  was  the 
desperate  energy  of  the  besieged,  that  the  French  commander  was 
constrained  to  abandon  his  object*  Nor  were  the  Catalonians, 
ineantime,less  determined  inresisting  the  enemy.  Whole  districts 
flew  to  arms — repulsed  General  Swartz,  at  the  pass  of  Bmck, 
and  descending  from  the  heights,  drove  before  them  the  division 
of  Chabran,  which  they  pursued  till  it  sought  refuge  in  Barce- 
lona. The  city  of  Girona  repelled  the  assault  of  General 
Duhesme ;  and,  inspired  by  examples  like  these,  other  cities 
rose,  and  defended  themselves  with  heroic  ardour.  The 
insurrection  thus  became  general. 

On  the  side  of  the  Portuguese,  the  people  of  Oporto  were 
the  first  to  rouse  their  countrymen  to  arms.  The  flame  soon 
spread  along  the  Douro  and  extended  into  the  hills  of  Beira* 
Though  Junot  still  held  the  city  of  Lisbon  in  awe,  in  the  north 
the  division  of  Loison  was  repeatedly  attacked;  and  in  the  south, 
the  towns  of  Villa  Vicosa  and  Beja  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke.  The  people  of  Thomar  and  Alcobaga  followed 
the  example ;  and  the  peasantry,  as  in  Spain,  began  to  harass 
the  march  of  the  enemy,  hanging  on  their  rear,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  annoy  them.  At  Guarda  and 
Atalaya  they  fought  with  obstinacy,  and  even  ventured  on 
a  general  engagement  at  Evora,  in  which  they  were,  however, 

o2 
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routed.  At  Coimbra  a  junta  was  formed  with  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto  at  its  head^  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  England^  soli- 
citing aid  to  equip  40^000  infantry  and  8000  cavahy.  The 
British  ministry  complied^  and^  instead  of  employing  their 
means  in  the  outfit  of  our  own  troops^  sums  of  money  wer^ 
lavished;  and  stores,  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French — still  masters  of  the  country,  were  without  any  mode* 
ration  granted.  Although,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
materials  for  national  resistance  existed,  they  were  wasted  in 
isolated  and  disconnected  efforts — efforts  which  could  never 
have  rescued  these  countries  from  the  gigantic  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon. There  was  no  combination,  no  control,  no  direction ; 
in  short,  no  army  and  no  leader  in  either  country  capable  of 
disputing  the  open  field  with  the  troops  and  genarals  of 
France. 

These  main  requisites,  whether  for  national  defence  or  inde- 
pendence, were  about  to  be  suppUed — ^not  by  the  energy  of 
foresight  of  the  patriots,  of  the  supreme  juntas,  or  of  British 
ministers,  but  by  the  destinies  of  the  war  having  providentially 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  whose  talents  and  resources,  whose 
indomitable  patience  and  perseverance  more  than  compensated 
for  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1808,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  re- 
ceived his  apointment  to  the  force  intended  to  sail  from  Cork, 
wrote  to  General  Hill,  giving  directions  for  the  brigading  of  the 
troops,  and  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  prospect  of  again 
serving  with  him  on  more  active  duty  than  they  had  yet  done.* 
While  making  preparations  for  his  departure,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  closing  his  secretaryship  in  Dublin  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  give  it  up  with  least  inconvei* 
nience  to  his  successor.  Having  given  full  directions  to 
the  different  subordinate  officers,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Brigadier-general  Lee,  governor  of  the  coimty  of  Limerick, 
stating  his  opinion  relating  to  the  government  of  the  district, 

*  Despatches^  &c. 
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of  the  provinces^  and  the  duties  of  deputy-governors ;  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  a  strict  communication  with  the  magis- 
trates and  gentlemen  of  the  county^  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  characters^  and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  might  occur. 
He  recommended  also  to  his  attention  the  names  of  persons  in 
whom  he  might  confide^  and  whom  he  might  with  most  advan- 
tage consult ;  thus  evincing  his  anxiety  to  discharge  the  civil 
duties  of  his  station  to  the  last  moment.  So  ably^  indeed^  had 
he  made  his  arrangements  that  he  arrived  at  Cork  on  the  7th  of 
July,  from  which  place  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  stat- 
ing that  upon  a  review  of  his  instructions,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  he  considered  he  should  best 
serve  the  cause  by  going  himself  to  Corunna,  and  joining  the 
fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  Tagus.  He  proposed  to  em- 
bark in  one  of  the  smaller  vessels,  to  be  at  the  rendezvous 
before  the  troops,  and  to  join  the  fleet  again  when  it  came  off 
the  Cape. 

While  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  strange  to  say.  General 
Wellesley  received  official  intimation,  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  intrust  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  serving  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  with  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  second 
in  command ;  that  the  former  had  been  famished  with  copies  of 
the  instructions  drawn  out  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  up  to  the  15  th 
of  July ;  instructions,  which  it  was  strongly  urged  he  should 
proceed  to  carry  into  execution  with  every  expedition  that  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
general-in-chief,  but  reporting  to  him  his  proceedings. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  expedition,  consisting 
of  10,000  men,  set  sail  from  Cork,  and  having  quitted  the 
fleet  as  soon  as  it  was  off  the  coast.  Sir  Arthur  Wejlesley 
reached  Corunna  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  It  was  at 
the  period  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Rio  Seco ;  the  Spaniards, 
routed  at  all  points,  were  in  full  retreat — General  Cuesta  seek- 
ing refuge  in  Salamanca,  and  Blake  in  the  mountains  of  Astu- 
rias.    Immediately  on  his  arrival,  General  Wellesley  opened 
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communications  with  the  junta  of  Galicia^  gave  his  views  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war^  and  the  very  next  day  entered  into 
comprehensive  and  elaborate  statements  with  the  British  mi- 
nistry^ besides  showing  the  actual  position^  the  real  circum- 
stances and  prospects  of  the  patriots.  At  once^  with  states- 
manlike and  military  skill,  he  saw,  through  the  mists  of  party 
and  intestine  divisions,  the  true  character  of  the  war.  Drawing 
correct  conclusions  from  aU  he  heard,  he  became  sanguine  of 
ultimate  success,  and  commenced  the  discharge  of  his  new  du- 
ties with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  alacrity. 

"  It  is  impossible,'^  he  observes,*  '^  to  convey  to  you  an  idea 
of  the  sentiment  which  prevails  here  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
cause.  The  difference  between  any  two  men  is  whether  the  one 
is  a  better  or  a  worse  Spaniard ;  and  the  better  Spaniard  is  the 
one  who  detests  the  French  most  heartily.  I  understand  that 
there  is  actually  no  French  party  in  the  country ;  and,  at  all 
events,  I  am  convinced  that  no  man  now  dares  to  show  that 
he  is  a  friend  to  the  French. 

"  The  final  success  must  depend  upon  the  means  of  attack 
and  defence  of  the  different  parties,  of  the  amount  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  at  present  to  form  an  opinion.  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  several  French  corps  which  I  have  above  enumerated 
have  been  cut  off,  it  is  obvious  that  Bonaparte  cannot  carry  on 
his  operations  in  Spain,  excepting  by  the  means  of  large  armies; 
and  I  doubt  much  whether  the  country  will  afford  subsistence  for 
a  large  army,  or  whether  he  will  be  able  to  supply  his  maga- 
zines from  France,  the  roads  being  so  bad,  and  the  communica- 
tions so  difficult 

"  If  this  be  true,  his  object  must  be  to  gain  possession  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  invasion 
and  possession  of  the  Asturias,  I  think,  therefore,  that  our 
government  ought  to  direct  its  attention  particularly  to  that 
important  point,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Asturians 
to  receive  a  body  of  our  troops.^ 
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The  following  passage*  also  shows,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
that  power  which  afterwards  so  peculiarly  distinguished  him  as 
a  commander-in-chief,  of  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  enemy: 
^  I  consider  this  point  so  important,  that  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Bonaparte,  finding  that  he  cannot  penetrate  by  land, 
should  make  an  effort  to  reach  the  Asturias  by  sea;  and  I 
should  therefore  recommend  to  you  to  reinforce  the  squadron 
which  is  here,  and  let  it  cruise  between  Cape  Ortegal  and  San- 
tander.  It  might  come  here,  in  case  of  a  gale  from  the  north- 
ward*. 

^  I  suggested  to  the  junta  to  fit  out  ships  at  Ferrol  for  this 
service ;  but  they  said  it  would  divert  their  attention  and  their 
means  from  other  more  important  objects ;  and  that,  although 
they  were  aware  of  its  importance,  they  would  prefer  relying 
for  the  naval  defence  on  the  assistance  to  be  received  from 
Great  Britain/' 

With  reference  to  his  having  offered,  in  pursuance  of  his  in- 
structions, the  aid  of  the  force  under  his  command  to  the  junta, 
he  further  observes :  "  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  should 
assist  aU  the  Spanish  provinces  with  money,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition. Notwithstanding  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Galician 
army,  the  junta  have  not  expressed  any  anxiety  to  receive  the 
assistance  of  British  troops;  and  they  again  repeated  this 
morning  that  they  could  put  any  number  of  men  into  the  field, 
if  they  were  provided  with  money  and  arms ;  and  I  think  that 
this  disinclination  to  receive  the  assistance  of  British  troops  is 
founded  in  a  great  degree  on  the  objection  to  give  the  command 
of  their  troops  to  British  officers/'f 

Being  induced  for  these  reasons  to  turn  his  attention  to  Por- 
tugal, where  the  French  were  still  in  force,  with  a  view  of  re- 
lieving Galicia;  and  being  at  the  same  time  strongly  urged  by 
the  junta,  Greneral  Wellesley  resolved  to  gain  every  information 
in  his  power  before  he  decided  on  what  point  he  would  first 
make  a  descent — whether  at  Vigo,  Oporto,  or  nearer  to  Lisbon. 

*  Despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State.    Coruona,  1808.  f  Ibid. 
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With  equal  caution^  and  ardour  for  the  fields  he  jo^j  obsened, 
^'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide  upon  this  or  any  other  mea- 
sure till  I  shall  know  more  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  I  should 
have  no  doubt  of  success,  even  without  General  Spencer'^ 
assistance  or  that  of  the  allies,  if  I  were  once  ashore;  bi;ii»  to 
effect  a  landing  in  front  of  an  enemy  is  always  difficult,  s^nd 
I  shall  be  inclined  to  land  at  a  distance  from  Lisbon/^* 

Haying  at  length  decided  on  the  course  he  should  pursue, 
General  Weliesley  on  the  night  of  the  21  st  sailed  from  Corunoa, 
joined  the  fleet  the  next  day,  and  arrived  in  the  Crocodile  off 
Oporto  on  the  24th  day  of  July.  He  found  all  the  provinces  to  the 
north  of  the  Tagus,  excepting  part  of  the  country  immediately 
round  Lisbon,  In  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  French;  while 
the  regular  force  with  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  and  the  junta  wa^ 
only  5000  men,  including  about  300  cavalry,  there  were  12,000 
peasantry  ready  to  take  the  field.  But,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain, 
there  was  abundance  of  materials  for  armies  wholly  unprovid^ 
with  the  means  of  discipline  and  equipment.  Even  the  regular 
troops  were  considered  by  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  altogether  in- 
efficient, as  a  force,  to  wield  against  the  French ;  the  Spaiiish 
corps  that  was  to  have  joined  it  was  stopped  on  the  frontier; 
but,  under  all  these  untoward  circumstances,  he  determined  to 
bring  forward  the  Portuguese  corps  at  Coimbra,  and  to  coUeet 
every  other  force  he  could  to  centre  upon  Oporto.  While  herei 
he  had  early  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  strange  and 
contradictory  nature  of  Spanish  intelligence,  and  how  little  he 
could  rely  on  what  was  deemed  the  most  official  information. 
He  first  received  alarming  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  enemy 
in  the  province  of  Valladolid ;  then  a  report  of  there  having 
been  a  second  action;  next  was  shown  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Santiago,  stating  that  General  Cuesta  had  informed  him  that 
he  had  gained  a  victory  in  this  action,  and  had  actually  1500  of 
the  French  cavalry,  prisoners  in  his  camp.  Tet  in  the  face  of 
these  cheering  tidings,  intelligence  was  brought  of  the  same 

*  Despatch  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State.    Coruniia»  1808. 
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date  that  the  «iemy  had  already  occupied  Benavente,  and  the 
only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  conflicting  statements  was 
that  expressed  by  Sir  Arthur  himself,  ^  that  it  was  impossible 
to  learn  the  truth.'*  Having  received  a  letter^  however,  on  the 
9th,  from  Sir  C.  Cotton,  who  had  occupied  a  post  with  400 
marines  at  Figueira,  on  the  Mondego,  in  front  of  Coimbra,  Sir 
Arthur  proceeded  down  the  Tagus  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the 
best  point  for  striking  a  blow — ^whether  to  land  at  some  dis- 
tance, or  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  Lisbon  ? 

Before  coming  to  a  final  decision  he  wisely  resolved  to  con- 
centrate as  large  a  force  as  possible,  and  wrote  to  Major-general 
Spencer,  apprizing  him  of  his  reasons  for  desiring  that  he  should 
join  him  off  the  Tagus,*  with  the  least  possible  delay.  ^^  I 
think,^  he  adds,  '^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bonaparte  is 
not  now  very  strong  in  Spain ;  and  that  he  has  not  at  his  com- 
mand the  means  of  reinforcing  his  troops  sufficiently  to  strike 
any  blow  which  can  have  a  permanent  effect  It  is  obvious 
that  Dupont,  to  the  southward,  does  not  think  himself  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  Castanos ;  otherwise  he  would  not  halt  and 
take  up  a  defensive  position.  Even  supposing  that  we  should 
deem  it  expedient  eventually  to  return  and  carry  on  operations 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  it  is  not  probable,  from  the  general  state 
of  the  French,  that  any  great  misfortune  can  happen  before  we 
return. 

^^  In  the  mean  time  the  Spaniards  will  acquire  strength  attd 
experience ;  and  I  must  observe  that  nothing  we  can  do  can  be 
so  useful  to  them  as  to  get  possession  of  and  organize  a  good 
army  in  Portugal. 

^^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  nation 
should  fail,  and  if  the  French  are  now  able  to  obtain  possession 
of  Cadiz,  I  do  not  think  the  presence  of  your  corps  would  be  of 
much  avail  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  misfortune ;  while 
its  presence  here  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  enable  me  to 
perform  the  operations  intrusted  to  me,  the  success  of  which 

•  Hit  Afajest/s  ship  Crocodile,  off  the  Tagus,  26th  July.  1808. 
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iFOuld  be  a  great  benefit  to  Great  Britain — even  if  all  sbonld 
unfortunately  fidL^^ 

At  the  end  of  July  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  embarked  in  his 
Majesty's  ship  Donegal^  and  arrived  off  Figueira^  where  he  re* 
eeived  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  a  reinforcement,  to  the 
amount  of  5000  men^  was  likely  to  arrive  immediately.  He 
here  also  first  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Dupont  and  his  large 
force^  without  daring  to  fight  his  way  through  an  army  of  Spani- 
ards ;  and  instantly  prepared  to  examine  Peniche  and  the  Mon- 
d^o  bay  with  a  view  to  march  upon  Lisbon^  and,  should  there 
appear  any  prospect  of  success,  to  attack  the  French  in  that 
dty.  When  off  the  Mond^o  river^  on  the  1st  of  August,  he 
wrote  to  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  giving  an  exact 
account  of  his  proceedings^  and  stating  that,  in  consequence  of 
General  Spencer's  representations  of  the  extreme  distress  for 
money  felt  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  he  had  authorized  him  to 
draw  upon  England  for  100,000/.,  and  to  pay  that  sum  to  the 
person  who  should  be  appointed  to  receive  it. 

Sir  Arthur,  having  now  maturely  weighed  the  different  plans 
of  attack,  decided  in  favour  of  a  landing  to  the  northward^  in 
which  he  could  be  supported  by  a  co-operation  of  the  Portuguese 
troops,  together  with  the  new  reinforcements.  On  the  1st  of 
August  he  commenced  the  disembarkation  in  the  river  of 
Mondego;  an  operation  attended  with  some  difficulty^  and 
which  would  have  been  quite  impracticable  without  the  cordial 
assistance  of  the  people.  He  issued  5000  stand  of  arms  to 
the  Portuguese  troops  intended  to  support  the  attack,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Spencer  and  the  other 
forces.  Upon  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  government,  ex- 
pressing sentiments  which  reflected  the  highest  honour  both  on 
his  judgment  and  his  correct  feeling.* 

**  Pole  and  Burghersh  have  apprized  me  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  future  command  of  this  army;  and  the  former  has  in* 
formed  me  of  your  kindness  towards  me,  of  which  I  have 

*  To  ViscouDt  Castiereagh,  Secretary  of  State.    H.M.S.  Donegal,  1st  of 
August,  1808. 
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experienced  so  many  instances  that  I  can  never  donbt  it  in  any 
case.  All  that  I  can  say  upon  that  subject  is^  that  whether  I 
am  to  command  the  army  or  not,  or  am  to  quit  it,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  ensure  its  success;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  I  shall  not  hurry  the  operations  or  commence  them  one 
moment  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  commenced,  in  order  that 
I  may  acquire  the  credit  of  the  success. 

^  The  government  will  determine  for  me  in  what  way  they 
will  employ  me  hereafter,  whether  here  or  elsewhere.  My 
opinion  is,  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  raise,  organize,  and  pay 
an  army  in  Portugal,  consisting  of  30,000  Portuguese  troops^ 
and  20,000  British,  including  4000  or  5000  cavalry.  This 
army  might  operate  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  in  Spanish  Es- 
tremadura,  and  it  would  serve  as  the  link  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Galicia  and  Andalusia ;  it  would  give  Great  Britain  the  pre- 
ponderance in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  Spanish  exertions,  Portugal 
would  be  saved  from  the  French  grasp.  You  know  best  whe- 
ther you  could  bear  the  expense,  or  what  part  of  it  the  Portu- 
guese government  would  or  could  defray ;  but,  if  you  should 
adopt  this  plan,  you  must  send  every  thing  from  England — arms^ 
ammunition,  clothing,  and  accoutrements,  ordnance,  flour,  oats^ 
&c.  These  articles  must  find  their  way  to  the  frontier  partiy 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus,  and  partly  by  other 


means.^^ 


After  the  landing  had  been  effected,  the  most  minute  direc- 
tions were  given  by  General  Wellesley  for  the  exact  conduct  of 
the  commissariat,  in  which  throughout  all  his  campaigns  he  had 
shown  the  same  wise  and  provident  care.  On  the  2d,  the 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  Portugal,  dated  from  Lavaos,  and 
signed  by  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Charles  Cotton,  was  hailed  by 
the  Portuguese  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  from  all  sides 
the  people  flocked  in  crowds  invoking  blessings  on  England—- 
the  deliverer  of  the  oppressed.  By  the  5th  the  whole  of  the 
troops  had  disembarked^  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  Ge- 
neral Spencer  arrived.    The  allied  force  did  not  exceed  12,300 
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men ;  yet  General  Freire^  who  had  the  command  of  the  Porta- 
gaese^  was  anxious  that  Sir  Arthur  should  abandon  the  coast^ 
march  into  the  heart  of  Beira^  and  commence  a  general  cam* 
paign.  The  wbdom  of  the  English  general  was  proof  against 
such  a  temptation  to  commence  the  war  upon  a  grand  scale. 
He  saw  at  once  that  such  a  measure  must  be  attended  with 
perils  if  not  destruction,  to  his  little  force.  His  objections  to  it 
were  thus  forcibly  put  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Trant  :*  ^^  There 
is  nothing  so  foolish  as  to  push  these  half-disciplined  troops 
forward ;  for  the  certain  consequence  must  be  either  their  early 
and  precipitate  retreat,  if  the  enemy  should  advance,  or  their 
certain  destruction.  I  am  determined  not  to  move  a  man  of 
my  army  till  I  am  fully  prepared  to  support  any  detachment 
I  may  send  forward ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  object  to  send  any 
troops  to  Leyria,  in  answer  to  various  applications  which  have 
been  made  to  me  by  a  Portuguese  commissary,  who  has  applied 
for  protection,  being,  as  he  says,  employed  to  collect  supplies  for 
the  British  troops,  and  which  will  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of 

the  enemy  if  he  should  not  be  supported It  is  unfor* 

tunate,  therefore,  that  this  gentieman  has  been  sent  forward, 
particularly  if  the  consequence  should  be  the  loss  of  the  sup* 
plies  which  Leyria  might  otherwise  have  afforded/' 

Having  received  instructions  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was 
likely  to  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  with  a  force  of  10,000 
men,  recently  employed  in  the  north  of  Europe,  imder  Sir  John 
Moore,  General  Wellesley  wrote  to  his  superior  officer,  giving 
him  very  full  and  particular  information  respecting  the  state  of 
the  war.  Of  its  progress  in  Spun,  however,  he  spoke  with  less 
certainty,  and  pointedly  remarked,t  **  When  you  shall  have 
been  a  short  time  in  this  country,  and  shaU  have  observed  the 
degree  to  which  the  deficiency  of  real  information  is  supplied 
by  the  circulation  of  unfounded  reports,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  my  want  of  accurate  knowledge  upon  these  subjects.'^ 
He  described  the  enemy's  force  in  Portugal  as  consisting  of 

*  Lavaos,  4th  August,  1808.  f  Lavaos,  8th  August,  1808. 
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&02n  16^000  to  18,000  men.  Of  these  there  were  about  500  in 
the  fort  of  Abneida ;  about  the  same  number  in  Elvas ;  600  or 
800  at  Peniche,  and  1600  or  1800  in  the  province  of  Alentcgo, 
at  Setuval^  &c» ;  while  the  remainder  were  disposable  for  the 
defence  of  Lisbon  in  the  forts  of  St.  Julian  and  Cascaes,  in  the 
batteries  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  rock  of  Lisbon^  to  which 
the  enemy  had  lately  added  some  works. 

On  the  8th  General  Wellesley,  having  prepared  to  advances, 
wrote  from  Lavaos  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  commander-in* 
chiefs  enclosing  the  important  document  already  addressed  to 
Sir  Harry  Burrard;  and  the  same  day  gave  orders  to  Major-gene* 
ral  Fane  to  advance  on  the  following  evening,  and  take  up  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  St.  Giao.  Directing  Major-general  Hill  to  support 
this  movement,  on  the  10th  General  Wellesley  himself  marched ; 
was  joined  by  5000  Portuguese,  and,  on  the  same  day,  his  ad- 
vanced guard  entered  Leyria,  where  the  Portuguese,  und^ 
Freire,  actually  seized  on  the  magazine  collected  for  the  Brt** 
tish^  and  by  their  want  of  discipline  realized  the  previous  opi« 
nion  of  the  English  general.  By  this  movement  he  had  already 
cut  the  line  of  communication  between  the  divisions  of  General 
Xioison  approaching  from  Abrantes,  and  La  Borde  hastening 
from  Lisbon.  On  the  10th  Sir  Arthur  encamped  at  Lugar, 
eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Leyria ;  the  next  day  he  reached 
Leyria.  Hence  he  despatched  full  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
his  first  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  to  the  British  government, 
and  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  giving  the  latter  the  most  exact  in- 
formation on  the  state  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
plans  it  might  be  the  most  proper  to  adopt  with  regard  to  his 
commissariat  and  future  operations  on  the  arrival  of  new  forces* 

From  Calvario,  on  the  13th  of  August,  Sir  Arthur  next  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Colonel  Trant,  strongly  condemning  the 
course  pursued  by  General  Freire.  ^^  As  to  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions I  do  not  see  what  purpose  it  is  to  answer  in  view  to  the 
result  of  the  campaign;  and  I  certainly  can  never  give  my 
sanction  to  any  thing  which  appears  so  useless  and  so  crudely 
digested^  so  far  as  even  to  promise  to  communicate  with^  or 
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aid  the  person  who  is  carrjring  it  into  execution I  shall 

execute  the  orders  which  I  have  received  from  my  govemment 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  govemment;  and 
General  Freire  will  have  to  justify  himself  with  the  existing  go- 
vernment of  Portugal^  with  his  prince^  and  with  the  worlds  for 
having  omitted  to  stand  forward  on  this  interesting  occasion, 
and  for  having  refused  to  send  me  the  assistance  which  it  is  in 
his  power  to  give/'  By  these  well-directed  strictm'es,  and  by 
subsequent  reasoning,  as  well  as  by  adopting  a  conciliatory 
tone,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  the  infatuated  and  misguided 
Freire  to  abandon  his  mad  scheme  and  follow  the  British  line 
of  march.  In  fact,  as  hostilities  drew  nigh,  the  Portuguese 
dreaded  to  risk  a  general  action,  being  well  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences  of  a  defeat.  The  French,  too,  were  held  to  be  invin- 
cible; the  English  yet  imtried;  and  the  junta  of  Oporto  and 
Freire  played  into  each  other's  hands.  In  case  the  British  should 
be  routed,  this  politic  commander  considered  that  if  he  took  no 
part,  he  should  not  stand  committed,  and  might  make  terms 
with  the  French ;  and  if  they  triumphed,  he  could,  separated 
from  them,  best  promote  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  junta. 

Sir  Arthur  was  at  Alcobaga  on  the  14th,  the  enemy  having 
retreated  from  their  position  in  the  night,  of  which  he  imme- 
diately conveyed  intelligence  to  the  Portuguese  general,  who 
now  placed  1400  infantry  and  250  cavalry  under  his  great  col- 
league's command.  It  was  feared  that  Junot  had  quitted  Lis- 
bon with  his  reserve  on  the  15th,  and  that  on  the  17th  he  had 
joined  Loison  at  Alcoentre.  About  4000  of  the  enemy  occu- 
pied Roli9a,  with  their  advanced  posts  extending  to  the  village 
of  Obidos,  within  three  miles  of  Caldas,  which  latter  place 
Greneral  Wellesley  reached  on  the  16th.  As  the  possession  of 
Obidos  was  important  to  his  future  operations,  he  resolved  to 
occupy  it,  and  the  moment  that  the  British  infantry  arrived 
upon  the  ground,  detached,  for  this  purpose,  four  companies  of 
riflemen  belonging  to  the  60th  and  95th  regiments. 

The  French  were  driven  out  and  pursued  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  when  the  riflemen  were  attacked,  and  nearly  cut  off  by 
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a  superior  force^  while  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  appeared  on 
both  flanks  of  the  main  body  of  the  detachment  which  advanced 
to  their  support.  The  British  remained  m  possession  of  the 
village^  and  the  enemy  retired  firom  the  neighbourhood.  The 
next  morning  Sir  Arthur  reconnoitred  the  strong  position  of  La 
Borde^  who  had  retreated  in  firont  of  the  army  by  the  sea  road 
towards  Lisbon ;  while  another  body  of  5000^  under  Loison, 
retired  by  tiie  great  road,  with  a  view  of  joining,  nearer  Lisbon, 
whatever  troops  could  be  spared  firom  the  defence  of  the  forti- 
fications. 

Although  he  had  encountered  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
continual  annoyance  from  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  gene- 
ral. Sir  Arthur  wrote  from  Caldas  in  his  usual  cheering  and 
confiding  tone,  ^^  We  are  going  on  as  well  as  possible ;  the 
army  in  high  order,  and  in  great  spirits.  We  make  long 
marches,  to  which  they  are  becoming  accustomed ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt  they  will  be  equal  to  any  thing  when  we  shall  reach 
Lisbon.  The  affitir  of  the  advanced  posts  of  yesterday  evening 
was  unpleasant,  because  it  was  quite  useless ;  and  was  occa- 
sioned contrary  to  orders,  solely  by  the  imprudence  of  the  offi- 
cer, and  the  dash  and  eagerness  of  the  men ;  they  behaved  re- 
markably well,  and  did  some  execution  with  their  rifles. 

"  I  send  you  the  history  of  our  separation  from  the  Portu- 
guese army,  that  you  may  communicate  upon  it  with  De  Sousa. 
If  you  should  determine  to  form  a  Portuguese  army,  you  must, 
if  possible,  have  nothing  to  do  with  General  Freire.  The  fact 
is,  they  are  afiraid  of  the  French ;  they  are  incapable  of  making 
any  arrangement  to  feed  their  troops ;  and  they  are  not  a  littie 
afiraid  of  them.^^* 

La  Borde  having  continued  in  his  position.  General  Welles- 
ley  proceeded  to  Villa  Verde ;  and  resolved  to  attack  him  on 
the  morning  of  the  l7th.  The  enemy  had  chosen  his  position 
well.  The  beautiful  village  of  Roli^a,  surrounded  by  vines  and 
ohve-gardens,  stands  on  an  eminence  with  a  plain  in  its  front, 

*  Despatches  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Secretary  of  State.    Caldas,  Au- 
gust 16th. 
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and  at  the  end  of  a  vall^,  which,  commancmg  at  Caldas,  is  tetu 
minated  to  the  southward  by  mountains  which  join  the  hills  fbniH 
ing  the  vall^  on  the  left.  Looking  from  Caldas^  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley  and  about  eight  miles  from  Roli^a,  is  the  town  and 
old  Moorish  fort  of  Obidos,  j&om  whence  the  enemy's  pickets 
had  been  driven  on  the  15th ;  and  from  that  time  he  had  posts  in 
the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  in  the  plains  in 
front  of  his  army,  which  was  posted  on  the  heights  in  front  of 
Roliga,  its  right  resting  upon  the  hills,  its  left  upon  an  eminence 
on  which  was  a  windmill,  and  the  whole  covering  four  or  five 
passes  into  the  mountains  on  his  rear.  His  force  consisted  of 
about  6000  men,  of  which  500  were  cavalry^  with  five  pieces  of 
cannon.  And  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  Greneral 
Loison,  who  was  at  Rio  Mayor  the  day  before^  would  join  La 
Borde  by  his  right  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  formed  accordingly,  and  having  disposed 
his  army  in  three  columns.  General  Wellesiey  advanced  from 
Obidos  early  in  the  morning.  The  right  consisted  of  1200  Por- 
tuguese infantry,  the  Portuguese  cavalry  was  directed  to  turn  the 
enemy^s  left,  and  penetrate  as  far  as  the  mountains  in  his  rear. 
The  left,  consisting  of  General  Ferguson's  brigade  of  infantry, 
three  companies  of  riflemen,  a  brigade  of  light  artillery,  and 
twenty  British  and  twenty  Portuguese  cavalry,  was  to  ascend  the 
hills  at  Obidos,  to  turn  the  enemy's  posts  on  the  left  of  the  val- 
ley, as  well  as  the  right  of  his  post  at  Roli^a.  This  corps  was 
also  destined  to  watch  the  motions  of  Loison  on  the  enemy's  right; 
the  centre,  consisting  of  four  brigades  under  Generals  Hill,  Night- 
ingale, Crawford,  and  Fane  (with  the  exception  of  the  riflemen 
detached  with  Major-general  Ferguson),  and  400  Portuguese 
light  infantry,  a  brigade  of  nine-pounders,  and  a  brigade  of  six- 
pounders,  were  directed  to  attack  General  La  Borde's  position  in 
front. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  first  little  army  with  which  our 
great  commander  moved  boldly  forward  to  attack  some  of  the 
most  experienced  generals  and  the  best  troops  trained  under  the 
eye  of  Napoleon  himsel£    At  the  appointed  moment  9000  men 
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advancad  steadily  up  th»  valley  upon  the  strong  positions  of  the 
ejaamy.  The  riflemen  were  immediately  detached  into  the  hills 
on  the  left  to  maintain  the  communication  between  the  centre  and 
left,  and  to  protect  the  march  of  the  former  along  the  valley. 
All  the  enemy  8  posts  were  successively  driven  in;  General  Hill^s 
brigade  moved  forward  in  three  columns  of  battalions  on  the  right 
of  the  valley,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  attack  the 
ODemy'^s  left.  Generals  Nightingale  and  Crawfurd,  meantime» 
moved  with  the  artillery  along  the  high-road  till  they  formed  in 
the  plain  directly  in  the  enemy's  front,  supported  by  the  light  in- 
fantry companies  and  the  45th  regiment ;  while  two  other  regi^ 
ments  of  General  Crawfurd's  brigade,  and  half  of  the  nine-pounder 
Imgade  were  kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  Sir  Arthur  himself 
rode  with  the  main  body  of  his  little  army  in  a  position  to  direct 
every  movement,  and  at  every  point.  At  the  same  time  that  Ge* 
neral  Hill  advanced  to  carry  the  formidable  position  of  the  enemy, 
the  riflemen  were  in  the  hills  on  his  right,  the  Portuguese  in  a 
yillage  on  the  left,  and  General  Ferguson*s  column  was  descend* 
i|2g  from  the  heights  into  the  plain. 

Here  the  first  position  of  La  Borde^  near  Roliga,  was  carried^ 
though  he  retired  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  celerity  by  the 
passes  into  the  mountains.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  British,  the  want  of  cavalry  caused  the  enemy  but  little  loss 
on  the  plain.  He  retreated  only  to  a  still  more  formidable  posi^ 
tion,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  fresh  disposition  to  follow  up 
the  attack.  In  so  far,  the  skilful  movements  of  Sir  Arthur, 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  threatened  both  flanks  of  the  enemy, 
had  proved  perfectly  successful ;  the  next  object  was  to  attack  the 
diflerent  passes,  and  the  ridge  of  Zambugeira,  a  position  of  vast 
strength  on  the  second  line  of  his  defence.  No  time  was  lost ; 
the  Portuguese  infantry  were  ordered  to  move  up  a  pass  on  the 
right  of  the  whole.  The  light  companies  of  General  HilPs  bri- 
gade, and  the  5th  regiment,  advanced  up  a  pass  next  on  the 
right;  and  the  29th,  supported  by  the  9th,  under  General 
Nightingale,  attacked  a  third;  the  48th  and  82d  regiments 
taking  the  passes  on  the  left.     As  they  advanced,  the  sharp  fire 

VOL,  I.  p 
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of  the  skirmuhers  was  heard  among  the  rocky  hoUovs  mingled 
with  the  shouts  of  the  combatants ;  and  sooa  the  increasing  loar 
of  the  battle — the  dense  white  clouds  following  the  roll  of  the  ar- 
tillery— showed  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict — concealing  it  from 
the  view  of  the  shepherds  and  countrymen  who  were  seen  gazing 
from  the  points  of  the  loftiest  sierras.  Most  of  the  passes  were 
disputed  with  resolution  by  the  enemy :  the  9th  and  29th  regi- 
ments particularly  distinguished  themselves,  charging  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  reach  the  enemy  before  the  expected  attack  upon  his 
flanks.  La  Borde  had  retired  a  little  on  his  left  as  the  English 
pressed  on,  but  maintained  his  right  with  the  utmost  obsti- 
nacy, trusting  every  moment  to  receive  the  support  of  Loisos. 
The  whole  defence,  indeed,  of  the  enemy  was  desperate;  no 
sooner  had  the  29th  carried  the  pass  before  them,  and  issued  from 
the  ravine  than  a  French  battalion  fell  upon  them  firom  behind  a 
screen  of  trees,  poured  in  its  fire,  and  made  a  deadly  charge  vith 
the  bayonet.  It  was  here  the  brave  Colonel  Lake  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  and  about  sixty  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Still, 
in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  this  undaunted  regiment  rallied,  and 
seconded  by  the  29th,  recovered  their  wounded  and  their  dead, 
sustaining  the  fiercest  assaults  with  unyielding  resolution.  The 
enemy  was  now  driven  from  all  the  positions  he  had  taken  in  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  and  British  troops  only  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  plains  on  their  tops. 

La  Borde  made  three  desperate  attacks  to  retrieve  the  day,  and 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  defeated  army ;  but  though  repulsed  in 
all,  this  skilM  general  succeeded  in  efiecting  his  retreat  in  good 
order,  protected  by  his  cavalry  —  an  arm  in  which  General 
Wellesley  was  unfortunately  so  deficient.  Another  circumstance 
in  favour  of  the  enemy  was  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  a  sufiicient  number  of  troops  and  of  cannon  to 
support  those  which  had  first  ascended.  The  loss  of  the  enemy, 
however,  was  very  considerable,  though  not  in  prisoners,  and  he 
left  three  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  British. 

The  conduct  of  the  troops  in  this  first  decided  action  was  ad- 
mirable, and  won  the  strongest  eulogies  both  from  the  lips  and 
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the  pen  of  their  distingaislied  commander.  Every  soldier,  and 
every  British  officer,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to 
discharge  their  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  success  of 
this  events  battle ;  and,  under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  they 
snatched  the  laurels  from  the  conquerors  of  Europe.  It  was  in  vain 
the  latter  attempted  to  rally  near  the  village  of  Zambugeka;  they 
were  compelled  to  yield  up  the  road  to  Torres  Vedras,  and  to  re- 
tire by  the  narrow  pass  of  Runa,  making  a  forced  march  to  gain 
die  position  of  Montechique.  They  lost  GOO  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  commander.  La  Borde  himself,  being  among  the 
latter.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  two  lieutenant-colonels  and 
600  killed,  wonnded,  and  prisoners,  formed  the  total  of  the  loss. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
Ining  the  superior  force  of  the  British  to  bear  upon  their  antago- 
nists ;  the  brunt  of  the  action  fell  upon  the  few  regiments  that  first 
carried  the  fomudable  positions,  and  scarcely  4000  were  actually 
engaged.  It  has  also  been  justly  remarked,  that  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  and  the  consequences  of  this  victory,  we 
riiould  recollect  liiat  had  not  the  enemy's  position  been  forced  at 
the  critical  moment  it  was,  he  would,  according  to  the  best  ac- 
counts, have  been  strengthened  that  evening  by  the  division  of 
Loison,  wliicli  was  within  one  day's  march  of  hun ;  and  it  was 
known  that  Junot  had  left  Lisbon  with  the  same  intention,  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  of  his  remaining  force.  Even  as  matters  stood, 
it  required  all  the  abilities  displayed  by  the  English  general,  and 
all  the  prowess  of  the  British  soldier  to  dislodge  him  from  a  suc- 
cession of  positions  occupied  with  so  much  judgment  and  so  gat 
lantly  defended.  What,  then,  might  have  been  the  result^  ha(j 
such  positions  been  defended  by  double  or  treble  the  force,  ai 
they  would  have  been  within  a  few  hours,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture, and  in  so  far  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  the 
sagacity  and  judgment  which  directed  the  English  general  in  his 
rapid  advance  and  attack.  He  saw  how  much  the  fate  of  the 
war,  as  applied  to  Portugal,  depended  upon  the  result  of  his 
movements ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  opinion  of  both  the  skilful 
opponents  on  this  occasion  were  participated  in  by  the  respective 
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forces,  every  individual  engaged  contending  for  yictory,  as  if 
fully  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  on  one  side  of  retaining,  on 
the  other  of  forcing  these  formidable  passes. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  engagement,  which  terminated  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  General  Wellesley  took  up  his  position 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  well-contested  field;   and  at  the 
same  time  came  intelligence  of    General    Anstruther  having 
arrived  off  the  coast  with  a  large  reinforcement.    The  French 
now  made  a  general  movement;   Loison  joined  La  Borde  at 
Torres  Vedras,  and  both  commenced  their  march  towards  Lis- 
bon.   Junot,  also,  having  reached  Torres  Vedras,  there  was  every 
appearance  of  a  combined  movement,  with  a  view,  p^haps,  to 
retrieving  their  lost  ground,  or  striking  some  sudden  blow  against 
the  British.    Sir  Arthur,  therefore,  marched  next  day  to  Lourin- 
ha,  on  the  road  to  which  his  right  already  rested ;  and,  on  the 
19th,  he  proceeded  to  Yimiero,  with  the  double  purpose  of 
strengthening  his  own  army  and  favouring  the  progress  of  Ge« 
neral  Anstruther.      By  these  cautious  movements  the  junction 
was  early  and  safely  effected^  notwithstanding  that  large  bodies  of 
French  cavalry  hung  upon  the  British  rear  and  threatened  re- 
peated attacks.   Each  of  the  armies  having  now  formed,  its  respec* 
tive  junction  appeared  to  rest  on  their  arms,  as  if  to  await  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy.    But  the  series  of  important  events  that  fol* 
lowed  will  best  be  treated  in  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  chapt^* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

(1808  to  1814.) 

Observations  on  the  battle  of  Roli9a — Skilful  combinations — Bapid  pursuit 
— Preparations  to  engage  Junot — Compelled  to  abandon  the  design — 
Attacked  by  the  French — Battle  of  Vimiero — Compelled  to  forego  the 
advantages— Arriyal  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple— 'Armistice— Convention  of 
Cintra — Discontent  of  the  Portuguese— And  of  England — Anecdotes- 
Signal  exploits — Tribute  to  British  valour — Court  of  Inquiry — Vindica- 
tion of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — His  noble  and  disinterested  conduct — Re- 
sumes office — Efforts  of  Napoleon — Fate  of  the  Spanish  armies — Weak- 
ness of  the  ministry— Campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore — Causes  of  its  failure 
— Opinion  of  Napoleon — Memorable  retreat — Victory  of  Corunna — 
Death  and  character  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

With  the  victory  of  Roli§a  the  great  Peninsular  war,  so  im- 
portant in  all  its  results,  may  be  said  to  have  auspiciously  com- 
menced. Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  veteran  legions  of  Napoleon, 
led  by  commanders  of  consummate  ability  and  skill,  were  attacked 
and  routed  in  the  open  field,  notwithstanding  every  advantage  of 
established  reputation,  experience,  and  the  almost  impregnable 
positions  which  they  occupied.  Up  to  this  period  the  imperial 
eagles  had  held  on  their  glorious  flight  unchecked,  or  with  scarcely 
greater  opposition  than  is  met  with  by  the  monarch  of  the  air 
when  he  pounces  upon  his  helpless  victims.  But  a  foe  had  now 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  his  brilliant  conquests,  to  dispute  with 
the  master  of  continental  Europe,  on  his  own  ground,  the  supre- 
macy of  his  military  dominion ;  and,  like  the  Roman  Camillus,  in 
the  last  hour  of  need  to  cast  England's  sword  into  the  scale,  and 
rescue  the  bartered  nations  from  the  grasp  of  the  invader.  No 
brighter  promise ;  no  stronger  earnest  could  have  been  given  of 
the  future  services  and  splendid  achievements  of  one  comprehen- 
sive and  indefatigable  mind  than  the  battle  of  Roliga ;  the  very 
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difficulties  under  which  it  was  won  produced  a  moral  influence  no 
less  important  than  the  manifestation  of  physical  power.  The 
rapid  march,  the  mode  of  attack,  the  fine  combination  of  move* 
ments  and  manoeuvres  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  all  directed 
to  one  result,  displayed  the  genius  of  a  commander  confident  in 
his  own  resources ;  while  his  personal  exertions,  activity,  and  fear-- 
less  courage  equally  excited  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
army.  At  every  critical  moment,  and  in  the  severest  struggle,  he 
was  always  to  be  seen ;  and  it  was  observed  by  those  around  him 
that  the  day  was  carried  no  less  by  his  personal  gallantry  than 
by  his  skill.  That  this  must  have  been  the  fact,  would  appear 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  engagement,  and  the  expressuxis 
used  by  the  General  himself  in  an  afiecting  letter  to  a  relative  of 
the  lamented  Colonel  Lake,  ^'  that  he  fell  in  the  achievement  of 
one  of  the  most  heroic  actions  that  had  been  performed  by  the 
British  army/^ 

In  his  despatch  also  from  Lourinha  to  the  British  government, 
he  expressly  mentions  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground,  which  prevented  him  from  bringing  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  and  cannon,  he  should  have  been  enabled  to 
capture  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  in  his  despatches  at  this  period,  a  tone  of  in- 
creasing confidence,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  follow  up  his  suc- 
cesses with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  from  16,000  to  18,000  men,  with  eighteen  pieces  of 
artillery ;  and  though  the  landing  of  the  reinforcements  in  the  bay 
of  Maceira  caused  some  delay,  several  of  the  boats  having  unfor- 
tunately been  swamped,  he  resolved  to  press  on  for  Mafira,  and 
attack  Marshal  Junot  ere  he  had  time  to  adopt  measures  of  defence 
or  to  consolidate  his  forces.  His  first  object  was,  by  a  forced  march 
on  the  21st,  to  turn  the  enemy's  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  and 
advancing  upon  Mafira,  seize  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  thus 
intercept  the  French  line  of  march.  He  was  already  within  nine 
miles  of  the  enemy,  and  there  was  a  clear  road  which  led  firom  the 
sea^oaat  to  the  positions  be  wished  to  attack.  (18th  oi  August, 
1806.)     That  this  plan  of  following  up  his  victory  at  Bdifa  was 
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founded  on  the  soundest  military  rules,  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  own  and  of  his  adversary's  object,  subsequent  events  sufiGici- 
ently  proved ;  he  would  have  made  his  attack  under  every  advan- 
tage, instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force  in  his 
position  at  Yimiero. 

As  it  was,  the  arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  to  take  the  chief 
command  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  led  to  a  change 
of  plans  not  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  the  victor  of  Roliga. 
The  former  considered  it  requisite,  before  assuming  the  offensive, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  additional  force  under  Sir  John  Moore ; 
although  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  his  accustomed  foresight,  had 
carefully  acquainted  his  superior  officer  with  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  proceed,  and  shown  that  he  was  folly  equal 
to  adopt  the  offensive  without  calling  away  so  large  a  force  from 
other  points.  "  You  will  readily  believe,'*  he  writes  in  his  de« 
spatch  to  government,*  *^  that  this  determination  is  not  in  conformity 
with  my  opinion,  and  I  only  wish  that  Sir  Harry  had  landed  and 
seen  things  with  his  own  eyes  before  he  had  made  it.'*  And  that 
evening  Sir  Arthur  was  observed,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
landed,  to  return  to  his  camp  in  evident  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

How  little  did  he  suppose,  on  retiring  to  his  tent,  that  fortune 
was  preparing  for  her  favourite  soldier  the  only  revenge  of  which 
he  was  ever  ambitious,  of  proving  by  his  actions  the  correctness  of 
his  judgment,  and  of  the  plans  and  determinations  which  he  had 
previously  formed.  About  midnight,  on  that  very  day,  he  had  the 
joy  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  approach  of  Junot,  who  was 
ahready  within  little  less  than  a  league  of  the  British  camp.  Yet 
so  excellent  were  the  arrangements  already  made,  that  the  Eng- 
lish general  was  compelled  in  no  way  to  alter  his  line ;  patroles 
were  sent  out,  pickets  and  sentries  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  calm 
manner,  and  undisturbed  demeanour,  so  remarkable  a  trait  on  all 
occasions  of  the  sort,  even  when  suddenly  aroused  firom  his  sleqp, 
gave  no  indications  of  the  pleasure  which  animated  the  heart  'c£ 
the  soldier.    Scarcely  once  during  this  eventful  war  was  he  com* 

*  Dated  Vimiero,  August  21,  1808. 
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p^ed  to  put  bis  troops  under  arms  by  night ;  nor  would  be,  if 
pofi$]ble>  depiire  them  of  a  single  hour's  rest  One  hour  before 
dawn,  when  on  active  service,  they  were  accustomed  to  appear 
equipped  for  the  field ;  and  it  was  thus  they  stood  prepared  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  before  a  single  enemy  was  td 
be  seen. 

Vimiero  is  a  village  pleasantly  situated  in  a  gentle  and  quiet 
valley,  through  which  flows  the  small  river  of  Maceira.  Beyond, 
and  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  this  village,  rises  a  moun- 
tain of  which  the  western  point  reaches  to  the  sea ;  the  eastern  is 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  height  over  which  passes  the 
road  which  leads  from  Lourinha  and  the  northward  to  Vimiera. 
On  this  mountain  was  posted  the  chief  part  of  the  infantry  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery  ;  General  Hill's  brigade  was  on  the  right, 
and  Ferguson's  on  the  left,  having  one  battalion  on  the  heights 
separated  from  the  mountain.  Towards  the  east  and  south  of  the 
town  lay  a  mill  wholly  commanded,  and  most  of  all  on  its  rights 
by  the  mountain  to  the  west  side,  and  commanding  also  the  star* 
rounding  ground  to  the  south  and  east,  on  which  General  Fane 
was  posted  with  his  riflemen,  and  the  50th  regiment ;  and  General 
Anstruther's  brigade,  with  the  artillery  which  had  been  ordered 
to  that  position  during  the  night.  The  ground  over  whicl^  the 
road  passes  from  Lourinha  commanded  the  lefk  of  this  height  4 
and  it  had  not  been  occupied  except  by  a  picket,  as  the  camp 
had  been  taken  up  only  for  one  night,  and  there  was  no  water  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  cavalry  and  reserve  of  artillery  were  in  the  valley  between 
the  hill  on  which  the  infantry  stood,  both  flanking  and  support^ 
ing  the  advance  of  the  riflemen. 

About  eight  o'clock  a  picket  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  first  seen 
on  the  heights,  towards  Lourinha ;  and  after  pushing  forward 
his  scouts,  soon  appeared  in  full  force  with  the  evident  object  of 
attacking  the  advanced  guard  and  the  left  of  the  British.  Imme- 
diately four  brigades  from  the  mountain  on  the  east  moved  acro» 
the  ravine  to  the  heights  on  the  road  to  Lourinha  with  three  pieces 
of  cannon.    They  were  there  ftorned  with  theur  i^ht  resting  upon 
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tbe  valley  which  leads  into  Vimiero,  and  their  left  upon  the 
etber  ravine  which  separates  these  heights  from  the  ra&ge  which 
terminates  at  the  landing-place  at  Maceira.  On  the  last-mei^ 
tioned  heights  were  posted  the  Portuguese  troops^  and  th^ 
were  supported  by  General  Crawfiurd's  brigade. 

The  advanced  guard  on  the  heights  to  the  south  and  east  side 
h&ng  sufficiently  strong,  General  Hill  moved  to  the  centre  of  the 
niountain  where  stood  the  great  body  of  the  infantry,  as  a  sup- 
port to  these  troops  and  as  a  reserve  to  the  whole  army ;  in 
addition  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  their  right. 

The  enemy  opened  his  attack  in  strong  columns  against  the 
entire  body  of  troops  on  this  height ;  on  the  left  they  advanced 
through  the  fire  of  the  riflemen  close  up  to  the  50th  regiment^ 
until  they  were  checked  and  driven  back  by  that  corps  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  French  infantry  in  three  divisions 
were  commanded  by  La  Borde,  Loison,  and  Kellerman;  the 
horse  by  General  Margaron ;  and  the  simultaneous  attack  of  all 
was  like  that  of  men  determined  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  Besides 
the  oonflict  on  the  heights,  it  raged  with  equal  fury  in  every  part 
of  the  field ;  the  possession  of  the  road  leading  into  Vimiero  was 
disputed  with  persevering  resolution,  and  especially  where  a 
strong  body  had  been  posted  in  the  churchyard  to  prevent  the 
enemy  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  town. 

Up  to  this  period  of  the  battle,  the  British  had  received,  and, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  repulsed,  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  actings 
however,  altogether  on  the  defensive.  But  now  they  were  at- 
tacked in  flank  by  General  Ackland's  brigade,  as  it  advanced  to 
its  position  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  while  a  brisk  cannonade 
was  kept  up  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy^s  columns  by  the  artillery 
<m  those  heights.  The  brunt  of  the  attack  was  continued  on  the 
fatigade  of  General  Fane,  but  was  bravely  repulsed  at  all  point8« 
Once,  as  the  French  retired  in  conftision,  a  regiment  of  light  dra* 
goons,  the  20th^  pursued  them  with  so  httle  precaution  that  they 
were  suddenly  set  upon  by  the  heavy  cavaliy  of  Maigaron,  and 
eat  to  pieces  with  their  gallant  colonel)  who  fell  at  their  head; 
No  less  desperate  was  the  encounter  between  Kellerman's  column 
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of  reserve  and  the  gallant  43d  in  their  conflict  for  the  Tlneyaids 
adjoining  the  church:  the  advanced  companies  were  at  first 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter;  but  again  rallying  upon  the 
next  ranks  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  head  of  the  French 
column  in  a  ravine,  and»  charging  with  the  bayonet,  put  them  to 
the  rout  At  length  the  vigour  of  the  enemy's  attacks  ceased ; 
they  were  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  British ;  lost  thirteen  can- 
non and  a  great  number  of  prisoners ;  but  were  still  enaUed  to 
retire  without  confusion,  owing  to  the  powerful  protection  received 
from  their  numerous  cavalry,  which  in  part  snatched  the  firuits  of 
victory  as  before  firom  the  victorious  general,  who  with  a  few  re« 
giments  of  heavy  horse  would  have  completed  the  enemy's  de- 
struction. 

In  this  action,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  French  force  in  Por- 
tugal was  employed,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Junot,  Duke 
of  Abrantes,  in  person ;  in  which  the  enemy  was  so  very  superior 
in  cavalry  and  in  artillery,  not  more  than  half  the  British  army 
was  actually  engaged ;  yet  the  enemy  sustained  a  signal  defeat, 
and  would  have  suffered  much  more  had  not  the  same  opinion, 
which  before  prevented  the  execution  of  Sir  Arthur's  plans,  con- 
trolled his  movements  after  a  second  victory.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Tork,''^  General  Wellesley  alludes  to 
this  subject,  and  to  the  probable  results  of  the  battle,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  seize  the  advantages  that  presented  themselves. 
'<  I  thought  it  probable,"  he  observes,  *'  that  if  I  did  not  attack 
the  enemy  he  would  attack  me,  and  I  prepared  fi)r  the  ccmflict  at 
daylight  in  the  morning. 

*'  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  &vour  of  the  troops ;  their  gallantry 
and  their  discipline  were  equally  conspicuous ;  and  I  must  add 
that  this  is  the  only  action  that  I  have  ever  been  in,  in  whidi 
every  thing  passed  as  it  had  been  directed,  and  no  mistake  was 
made  by  any  of  the  officers  charged  with  its  conduct.  I  think 
if  General  Hill's  brigade  and  the  advanced  guard  had  moved  upon 
Torres  Vedras,  as  soon  as  it  was  certain  that  the  enemy's  right 
had  been  defeated  by  our  left,  and  our  left  had  pursued  their  ad« 

*  Vimiero,  August  22,  1806. 
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vantage,  the  enemy  -would  have  been  cut  off  from  Tones  Yedras^ 
and  we  should  have  been  at  Lisbon  before  him ;  if^  indeed,  any 
French  army  had  remained  in  PortugaL  But  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  was  at  this  time  upon  the  ground,  sdll  thought  it  advisable 
not  to  move  from  Vimiero ;  and  the  enemy  made  good  their  re- 
treat to  Torres  Yedras.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  this 
morning,  and  has  taken  the  command  of  the  army."" 

In  still  more  emphatic  language,  he  remarks  in  his  despatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,^  ''  that  Sir  Harry  did  not  land  till  late  in 
the  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  attack,  and  he  desired  me  to  continue 
my  own  operations.  And,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  in 
the  action,  I  was  amply  rewarded  for  any  disappointment  I  might 
have  felt  in  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  ser« 
vice  to  a  dose,  by  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  army,  that  the 
second  and  more  important  victory  had  been  gained  by  their  old 
general.  I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  add,  that  it  has  had  more 
effect  than  all  the  arguments  I  could  use  to  induce  the  general  to 
move  on,  and  I  believe  he  will  march  to*morrow«  Indeed,  if  he 
does  not,  we  shall  be  poisoned  here  by  the  stench  of  the  dead  and 
Wounded;  or  we  shall  starve,  every  thing  in  the  neighbotirhood 
being  eaten  up.  From  the  number  of  dead  Frenchmen  about  the 
ground,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  and  wounded,  I  should  think 
their  loss  could  not  be  far  short  of  3000  men.  The  force  which 
attacked  us  was  very  respectable,  and  probably  not  short  of 
14,000  men,  including  1300  dragoons  and  artillery,  and  300 
chasseurs  st  cheval." 

At  no  period  were  the  valour  and  discipline  of  British  troops 
more  conspicuously  displayed,  and  their  commander,  always  just 
as  he  was  gratefiil  bestowed  on  them  that  proud  eulogy  which 
their  high  bearing  and  invindble  bravery  so  well  deserved.  To 
them  and  their  favourite  general,  it  was  felt  that  the  credit  of 
that  day  was  wholly  due.  It  is  evident  from  all  the  events  of 
this  brief  but  eventful  campaign,  and  from  the  opinion  formed 
of  it  by  its  great  leader,  that  had  he  been  permitted  to  follow  up 
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his  victories  as  he  had  won  them,  there  would  have  been  no' 
French  army  in  Portugal,  no  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  no 
subsequent  necessity  for  the  recal  of  a  general^  whose  absence 
may  justly  be  said  to  have  produced  that  train  of  ill-arranged 
measures  and  misfortunes,  which  had  nearly  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  army,  and  terminated  in  the  death  of  a  man  of 
kindred  worth  and  genius  with  the  illustrious  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs— the  high-minded  and  lamented  Moore. 

However  much  these  circumstances  were  to  be  deplored,  no 
less  than  the  consequences  of  entering  into  a  convention  with  a 
beaten  enemy,  by  which  he  was  not  only  to  escape,  but  to  be 
conveyed  in  safety  to  the  required  destination,  not  a  shadow  of 
blame  or  reproach  rested  upon  the  liberators  of  Portugal.  So 
long  as  the  English  general  acted  upon  his  own  responsibility,  all 
things  were  conducted  well  and  prosperously ;  and  it  was  among 
the  "  untoward  events^  that  another  general  should  appear  after  the 
heat  of  the  action — to  stop  the  pursuit,  and  a  third  at  its  close,  to 
make  a  treaty  with  a  worsted  enemy  which  enabled  him  to  re-^ 
appear  with  renewed  means ;  in  so  far,  "  undoing  all,  as  all  had 
never  been.**  It  was  for  these  reasons,  that  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  showed  so  much  natural  reluctance  to  abandon  his  own  plans, 
and  to  sign  the  convention ;  and  he  was  careful  to  protest,  that  al- 
though he  signed  these  conditions,  he  begged  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
strument was  worded. 

Had  the  views  of  General  Wellesley  been  carried  into  effect, 
the  French  would  not  have  been  in  a  position  to  require  the  terms 
which,  from  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  in  possession  of 
the  strong  fortresses  of  Almeida  and  of  Elvas,  they  were  embold- 
ened to  do.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt  that  both  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  men  of  considerable  ex- 
perience and  ability,  acted  up  to  the  best  of  their  judgment;  and 
in  not  laying  claim  to  any  degree  of  credit  for  the  success  of  their 
great  contemporary,  they  gave  the  strongest  and  most  gratifying 
testimony  to  his  superior  merit. 

On  reaching  the  field  of  action,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  he  him- 
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self  Stated,  could  not  but  approve  of  every  disposition  that  had 
then  been,  and  was  subsequently,  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
his  comprehensiye  mind  furnishing  a  ready  resource  in  eveiry 
emergency,  and  rendering  it  quite  unnecessary  to  direct  any  alter- 
ation. 

Among  the  chief  articles  of  the  convention,  it  was  arranged 
that  Portugal  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  British  troops,  and 
that  the  French  army  should  evacuate  it  with  arms  and  baggage, 
but  not  as  prisoners  of  war.    That  the  French  should  be  trans- 
ported to  their  own  country  in  British  vessels,  in  which  the  French 
army  should  carry  all  its  artillery,  tumbrels,  horses,  and  sixty 
Tounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  together  with  all  the  property 
of  the  army,  private  property,  military  chest,  cavalry,  horses,  &c. 
Although  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  differed  with  the  other  com<^ 
manders  on  the  expediency  of  some  of  the  conditions,  he  was  in- 
duced to  agree  upon  the  general  principle  and  policy  of  the  mea* 
sure.     While  yet  in  progress,  the  new  reinforcements  under  Sir 
John  Moore  landed  in  Maceira  Bay, — a  force,  it  might  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  would  have  enabled  the  British  generals  to  press 
their  advantages  and  act  on  the  offensive.     But  it  was  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  within  a  few  hours  af);er  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  to  take  the  command.  General  Kellerman  presented 
himself  at  the  British  head-quarters,  just  as  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
had  appeared  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict ;  and  then  Sir  John  Moore, 
at  the  moment  when  negotiations  had  already  been  opened. 

It  was  no  less  remarkable,  that  in  a  convention  entered  into 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  country  in  which  it  took 
place,  there  was  no  representative  of  those  interests  on  the  part  of 
Portugal ;  and  that  by  the  fifth  article,  the  vast  amount  of  pro'* 
'pertyj  as  it  was  modestly  termed,  instead  of  the  plunder  of  an  en- 
tire country,  was  secured  to  the  invaders  without  the  consent  of 
the  government,  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  injured  parties  being 
heard — ^much  less  redress  given  for  their  wrongs.  According  to 
the  sixth  article,  an  amnesty,  or  act  of  oblivion,  for  all  political 
offences  was  granted,  by  which  the. conduct  of  General  Freire, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Bishop  and  junta  of  Oporto,  and  of  all 
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the  adherents  ol  the  French,  escaped  inqoirj  and  punishment. 
At  the  same  time,  another  conyention  was  entered  mto  irith  the 
Russian  admiral  Seniayin,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  the  British  admiral,  according  to  which  the  fleet  of  that 
nation,  consisting  of  nine  line-of-battle  ships  and  one  firigate,  were 
surrendered  to  be  held,  as  a  guarantee  by  England,  until  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Russia  and  England, 
and  measures  were  immediately  adopted  for  putting  the  articles 
into  force. 

During  these  arrangements  for  the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  the  French,  considerable  excitement  was  raised  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  arts  of  emissaries  employed  from  Oporto,  who,  in 
contravention  of  the  terms  agreed  upon,  incited  the  people  of 
lisboa  to  rise  upon  the  French,  seize  upon  the  spoils  they  had 
made,  and  the  wealth  they  had  amassed,  and  expel  them  from  the 
dty.  The  scheme,  however,  was  more  flattering  than  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  agreeable;  the  French  were  yet  masters  of  Lisbon, 
and,  though  hated  by  the  populace,  were  as  much  feared  as  they 
were  detested.  The  authorities,  instead  of  repressing,  added  to 
the  violent  feelings  already  excited  by  the  tenor  of  the  convention  f 
a  suspension  of  the  treaty  was  loudly  demanded,  the  Monteiro 
Mor  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  peasants  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus,  and  issued  an  inflammatory  address,  calling  on  all 
Portuguese  to  resist  the  fiilfilment  of  so  prejudicial  and  disgraceftd 
a  treaty. 

Fortunately,  the  British  officer  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  city,  arrived  on  the  12  th  of  September,  in  time  to  prevent  any 
fturther  outbreak  of  the  mutinous  spirit  spreading  so  fast  on  all 
sides ;  and.  by  uniting  the  utmost  degree  of  firmness  with  concilia- 
tory measures,  Sir  John  Hope  was  enabled  to  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  the  French  forces  without  the  slightest  outrage 
or  infringement  of  the  conditions.  The  people  also,  notwith- 
standing the  indignation  they  felt,  received  the  English  with  ac- 
clamations ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  state,  that  they  made  honour- 
able distinction  between  those  rapacious  commissioners  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  and  the  conduct  of  nobler-minded  officers,  like 
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Brennier)  Travot,  and  Chariot,  who,  to  the  last  moment,  could 
walk  the  streets  of  Lisbon  nnmolested.  The  last  division  of  the 
enemy  embarked  amidst  the  execiations  of  all  classes ;  shouts  of 
exultation  and  patriotic  songs  were  heard  by  the  French  soldiers 
as  they  cle«ired  the  bay ;  there  was  a  splendid  illumination  of  the 
city  and  harbour ;  and  the  only  party  that  appeared  not  to  re- 
joice in  their  deliverance  from  an  oppressive  foe,  and  the  manner 
of  accomplishing  it,  was  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  and  the  junta. 
That  party  incited  the  Spanish  general  Galluzzo  to  withhold  his 
consent  to  the  convention,  and  he  actually  proceeded  to  invest 
fort  La  Lippe. 

Decisive  means,  however,  were  taken  to  remove  these  petty  ob- 
stacles; the  forts  in  possession  of  the  French  were  delivered  up, 
and  not  a  French  soldier  remained  in  PortugaL  The  dissatis&c- 
tion  felt  in  En^and  at  this  unexpected  termination  of  the  cam 
paign,  and  at  some  articles  in  the  convention, — a  dissatisfiiction 
in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  himself  participated, — extended 
to  all  the  parties,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  public  inquiry 
was  indispensable.  Sir  Arthur  had  been  appointed  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  open  negotiations  with  General  Kellerman^ 
but  difficulties  sprang  up  in  the  outset ;  it  became  necessary  to 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  naval  commander  on  the  station,  and 
the  seventh  article,  which  stipulated  for  the  neutrality  of  the  port 
of  Lisbon,  and  for  permission  that  the  Russian  squadron  should 
be  allowed  to  sail  without  interruption,  was  very  properly  objected 
to.  So  great  was  the  difficulty,  indeed,  of  conducting  the  discus- 
sions that  ensued,  that  the  quartermaster-general.  Colonel  Mur- 
ray, was  deputed  to  enter  into  the  details  with  General  Keller- 
man,  while  General  Wellesley  availed  himself  of  the  interval 
afforded  by  the  suspension  of  arms  to  move  forward  the  different 
columns  of  the  British  upon  the  routes  by  which  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed; and  in  the  mean  time  the  ratifications  of  the  definitive 
convention  were  exchanged,*  and  the  respective  parties,  after  their 
due  execution,  prepared  to  take  their  departure. 

*  On  the  dd  of  August,  1808. 
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While  Sir  Arthur  WeUedey,  Sir  Hew  Dabyoqik,  md  Sk 
Bany  BuRsard,  were  recalled  to  England ;  Lord  Paget,  Gremnd 
FergUMMiy  aad  numeroiu  other  officers,  were  pennitted  to  leCum 
home  on  leave  of  absence. 

Before  their  arrival,  however,  it  became  manifest  that  the. in- 
dignation and  regret,  so  loudly  expressed  by  the  Portuguese,  at 
some  of  the  terms  in  the  unfortunate  convention,  were  not  less  felt 
by  the  British  public.  Petitions  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  presented  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  calKng 
for  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  entering  into  a  conventaon  uoder 
the  existing  circumstances ;  after  two  signal  victories,  and  when 
the  British  general  in  actual  command,  was  prepared  to  follow  up 
the  advantages  he  had  obtained.  Considerable  prejudice,  at  the 
same  time,  was  excited  against  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as  the 
officer  who  signed  the  preliminary  articles ;  for,  altboi:^h  he  was 
no  longer  commander-in-chief,  it  was  maintained  by  the  patty 
opposed  to  him,  that  he  was  bound  to  object  to  the  terms,  if  not 
to  the  anangement  altogether. 

.  In  making  these  charges,  the  enemies  of  this  great  soldier 
showed  that  they  were  his  best  advocates ;  for  the  measures  wfaidi 
he  pursued  throughout,  were  exactly  such  as  they  dedared  he 
ought  to  have  adopted.  But  popular  clamour,  ever  opposed  ta 
sound  reason  and  a  sense  of  justice,  was,  for  the  moment  pre- 
dominant; it  was  not  considered  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  here 
acted  in  a  subordinate  character ;  that  his  business,  as  the  con- 
stituted agent,  was  to  receive  the  French  proposals,  to  lay  then 
before  his  commander,  and  to  obey  his  orders  and  sign  them  as  a 
basis  for  subsequent  discussion, — the  preliminaries  for  a  definite 
arrangement.  The  idea  of  a  convention  was  none  of  his ;  his 
&vourite  object  was  to  complete  the  work  for  which  he  had  been 
sent  out — and  he  was  prepared  to  do  it, — to  free  Lisbon,  and 
liberate  Portugal  with  his  little  army  from  the  Gallic  yoke.  As 
he  himself  expressly  stated,  he  had  signed  the  preliminary  basis 
at  the  desire  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrjrmple,  though  not  in  consequence 
of  any  actual  command  or  compulsion,  while  he  differed  from  him 
in  some  of  the  details*      After  signing  the  preliminaries  he 
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was  si^neded  as  the  negotiator  by  Colondi  Mimray^  and  con- 
fined his  attentioQ  solely  to  his  own  militaiy  arrangements. 
When,  b^yre  the  court,  Sir  Hew  Dahymple,  complained  that 
he  had  been  grossly  aspersed  in  some  of  the  puMie  journals^ 
i^porently  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  reputation  of  a  more 
frvaored  officer,  but  that  there,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  he 
^edged  himself  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  himself,  were  present  with  General  Eellerman,  when  the 
preliminaries  were  discussed ;  that  Sir  Arthur  bore  that  part  in  the 
discossion,  to  which  the  important  situation  he  held  in  the  country, 
the  victory  he  had  lately  obtained,  and  the  extensive  information, 
of  a  local  character,  which  he  possessed, — all  entitled  him  to 
assume. 

In  touching  on  this  subject  in  his  examination  before  the  court, 
where  his  appearance  excited  an  unusual  sensation,  General 
Welledey,  with  equal  modesty  and  frankness,  replied  that  he 
r^etted  exceedingly — no  man  more — that  any  thing  should  have 
been  stated  in  the  public  prints,  which  could  be  construed  to  have 
the  effect  of  serving  him  at  the  expense  of  the  conduct  or  character 
of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  He  begged  to  disclaim — in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  his  relatives  and  friends — any  approbation, 
or  even  knowledge,  of  such  sentiments. 

During  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  also,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, General  Wellesley  considered  it  further  expedient  for 
tile  vindication  of  his  character  and  conduct  in  this  disagreeable 
affair,  to  go  more  fully  into  particulars  than  he  had  before  done, 
to  which  he  was  more  especially  induced  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
having  furnished  to  the  court  a  document  containing  statements 
which  bore  more  strongly  than  did  his  evidence  upon  the  question. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  on  this  being  read,  proceeded  to  state  dis- 
tinctly and  in  an  emphatic  tone,  the  following  facts : — <<  That  the 
force  he  commanded  consisted  of  13,000  men;  that  he  was  pro* 
mised  the  aid  of  6000  Portuguese ;  that  the  French  army  com- 
prised 20,500  men,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Elvas, 
inferior  in  strength  to  none  of  the  second  class  in  Europe ;  yet  he 
was  confident  that  the  British  force  was  competent  to  advance 
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agaonst  the  enemy,  and  bring  the  stni^le  to  a  successful  issue ; 
that  the  line  of  maich  he  had  proposed,  was,  in  his  opinion,  every 
way  preferable  to  that  chosen  by  Sir  Hew  Dabymple^  as  it  en- 
abled him  to  keep  his  force  concentrated,  and  to  draw  supplies 
from  the  fleet  That  with  respect  to  the  armistice  concluded  with 
General  Eellerman,  he  positively  denied  that  he  was  the  nego* 
tiator ;  and  although  he  certainly  had  signed  it,  yet  he  disclaimed 
all  reqionsibility  for  its  honour ;  that  though  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  French  should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  Portugal, 
yet  to  some  of  the  minor  terms  he  could  not  agree,  but  most  of 
the  objections  he  made  were  overruled  by  Sir  Hew  Dalxymple; 
that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Russian  fleet  should  not  be  in* 
duded  in  a  treaty  with  the  French,  but  that  any  thing  done  with 
respect  to  them  should  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct  treaty,  and 
with  themselves,  as  they  had  acted  a  neutral  part  whilst  in  the 
Tagus.'^ 

Sir  Arthur  went  on  to  state,  that  he  had  been  called  by  Sir  Hew 
out  of  another  room  to  sign  the  treaty,  which  he  read  throughout; 
and,  after  making  the  observation  that  it  was  a  most  extraordinary 
one,  he  signed  it,  but  without  at  all  making  himself  responsible 
for  its  contents,  and  particularly  condemning  the  want  of  stipula- 
tions for  the  5000  Spaniards  in  the  hulks  on  the  Tagus. 

The  clear  and  straightforward  evidence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
proved  satisfactory  no  less  to  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  than  to  the 
country  at  large.  As  an  individual  he  had  shown  himself  to  be 
an  active  and  intelligent  agent,  as  a  principal  he  had  taken  the 
most  correct  views  and  given  the  best  advice,  and  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  these  not  being  followed* 

If  the  conduct,  therefore,  of  General  Wellesley,  as  regarded 
this  obnoxious  convention,  was  perfectly  upright  and  blameless, 
how  much  more  have  we  reason  to  admire  the  prudence  and 
moderation  he  displayed  ii;  the  full  tide  of  victory.  Thwarted  and 
annoyed  as  he  had  been,  and  constrained  to  resign  the  fruits  of 
his  skill  and  arduous  labours  when  within  his  grasp,  he  did  not 
the  less,  when  the  glorious  opportunity  of  attaining  his  final  ob- 
ject had  been  suffered  to  pass  before  his  eyes,  refuse  to  sanction 
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Other  means  of  success,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  at  once  aecediiig 
to  the  pn/trqi^/e  of  a  convention.  And  what  was  the  remarkable 
observation  made  by  Colonel  Torrens,  on  his  examinatMm  befoie 
the  court,  but  additional  evidaioe,  if  any  were  wantii^,  of  the 
correctness  of  the  view  we  have  taken  of  General  Wellesiey^s 
share  in  this  transaction  ?  ^*  It  had,  indeed,  become  an  indis- 
pensable and  politic  measure,  when  the  great  leader  of  the  war 
had  been  twice  prevented  from  negotiating  only  with  his  cum 
genius  and  the  old  British  valour.'" 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  the  court,  he  declared  that  imme* 
diately  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  right  column,  and  during  its 
precipitate  retreat,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  rode  up  to  Sir  Harry 
Buirard,  and  said,  "  Now,  Sir  Harry,  is  your  time  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy ;  they  are  completely  broken,  and  we  may  be  in 
Lisbon  in  three  days;  a  large  body  of  our  troopshave  not  been  in 
ike  action ;  let  us  move  them  from  the  right  on  the  road  to  Torres 
Vedras,  and  I  will  follow  the  enemy  with  the  left."  To  this  Sir 
Harry  replied,  ^*  that  he  thought  a  great  deal  had  been  done,  very 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  troops,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  do  more,  or  to  quit  the  ground  in  pursuit^ 

After  this,  not  another  word,  we  think,  need  be  said  in  elucidation 
of  the  part  taken  by  Sir  Arthur  in  a  convention  disreputable  <mly 
to  those  who,  by  wholly  abstaining  from  int^f«:ence  with  an 
officar  inferior  in  point  of  standing,  but  of  consummate  skill  and 
experience,  would  have  precluded  the  necessity  for  any  ccmventioii 
at  all.  Tliis  view  of  the  case  appears  to  have  been  the  same  that 
was  adopted  by  Sir  Arthur  himself,  and  to  have  been  corroborated 
by  the  declaration  of  the  board  conveying  the  King's  disapproba- 
tion, both  of  the  armistice  and  of  the  convention,  which,  with  the 
reasons  given  for  it,  was  fonnally  conveyed  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
the  commander-in-chief. 

It  was  observed  that,  during  the  public  clamour  on  this  subject, 
the  general  indignation  was  much  directed  against  the  ministryy 
l^  the  unusual  circumstance  of  no  less  than  three  commanders- 
ia-chief  having  been  with  one  British  army  during  three  days — 
a  circumstance  stated  to  have  arisen  from  indecision  on  the  part  of 
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-gDvermnent.  But  the  state  of  the  fact  is  extremely  simple. 
It  is  dear  that  Sir  Hew  Dakymple,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
WIS,  from  the  first,  intended  for  the  chief  comnuuid;  bat  as  the 
troops  could  only  be  sent  out  from  difierent  ports^  and  at  different 
times,  each  commanding  officer  of  each  detachment  would  na- 
turally take  the  command,  according  to  his  seniority.  It  was  not, 
therefiire,  intended  that  any  officer  should  finally  command  in 
chief,  except  Sir  Hew ;  but  it  was  no  less  untoward  than  a  re- 
markable coincidence  of  circumstance^  that  the  arrival  of  those 
officers  in  a  succession  of  seniority,  should  have  taken  place  at  a 
moment  so  critical  for  the  British  honour  and  for  Portuguese 
security. 

Of  the  battle  of  Vimiero^  so  important  even  with  the  dra.wback 
of  the  convention,  numerous  instances  of  gallant  exploit  have  been 
recorded,  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  military  annals  of  our  coun- 
try.    It  has  been  observed  that  the  British  army  was  almost 
wholly  unprovided  with  cavalry ;  but  the  gallant  Colonel  Taylor, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body,  defeated  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy, 
pursued  them  into  a  wood^  where  they  were  reinforced,  and  main- 
tained his  ground^  till  he  fell  dead  at  the  head  of  his  few  brave 
troopers.     Major-general  Ferguson,  leading  up  the  38th  and  a 
regiment  of  grenadiers  to  the  charge,  commanded  the  bagpipes  to 
play,  and,  waving  his  hat,  hurraed  the  men  up  to  the  very  mouth 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  reserving  their  deadly  fire  till  they  arrived 
within  a  few  paces  of  them.    The  enemy  were  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  five  guns.     The  French  7^ 
regiment,  which  consisted  of  2000  men,  and  fought  with  the  most 
•desperate  courage,  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  this  one  brigade;  and  so  firm,  yet  rapid^  was  its  advance, 
that  Sir  Arthur,  struck  with  admiration,  exclaimed  <'  that  it  was 
the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.'' 

The  same  corps,  when   ordered  to  retreat  slowly  from  the 
position  it   had  occupied,    was  briskly  pursued  till  the  French 

\  passed:  upon  its  rear.     Unable  longer  to  resist  the  ardour  of 
his  men,  the  general  gave  the  word  to  wheel  and  charge ;  and,  on 

'  the  instant,  the   whole  line  rushed  in  with   the  bayonet,  and 
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panishedy  irith  terrible  execution,  the  temerity  of  the  foe«  The 
fiivourite  plan  of  attacking  in  column,  and  breaking  the  hne^  fiir 
which  Napoleon  was  indebted  for  so  many  victories^  was  faese 
tried  in  vain;  the  British  line  remained  firm  and  unbroken, 
driving  back  the  assailing  columns  with  tremendous  loss.  But 
again  they  advanced  in  three  strong  bodies,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
bear  simultaneously  on  the  British  left  and  centre ;  yet  so  superior 
was  the  scientific  plan  of  the  English  general,  that  while  they 
were  met  in  front,  they  were  taken  also  in  flank  by  a  simple 
change  of  position;  and  thus  lost  immense  numbers  before  they 
could  reach  the  point  of  attack.  The  British  artillery  abo 
evinced  its  superiority  on  this  memorable  day ;  and  the  Shrap- 
nel shells,  in  particular,  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  So  much  were  the  French  terrified  at  their  eff'ects, 
that  many  were  taken  prisoners  lying  on  the  ground^  or  under 
cover  c^  bushes  and  the  high  banks  of  some  ditches  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  first  attacks  of  the  enemy,  however,  were  impetuous  and 
even  desperate ;  and  while  they  saluted  the  English  with  jeexing 
epithets  as  they  approached,  the  latter  received  them  with  loud 
cheers.  It  has  been  described  as  a  terrible  yet  grand  spectadie, 
such  was  the  heroic  valour  and  contempt  of  death,  on  both  sides^ 
which  it  displayed.  Junot  frequently  harangued  his  troops  in  the 
brief  emphatic  terms  —  ^'  Frenchmen,  there  is  the  sea :  drive 
those  Englishmen  into  it!"  and,  during  more  than  three  hours, 
they  made  astonishing  efforts^  aided  by  rapidity  of  movement  and 
fresh  attacks,  till  they  were  at  last  driven  from  the  field  more  than 
a  distance  of  two  miles.  Although  the  numbers  were  on  the  side 
of  the  British,  not  more  than  9000  of  the  latter  were  actually 
engaged ;  and  General  Hill,  with  the  second  line,  and  the  reserve 
were  fresh  and  eager  to  follow  up  the  pursuit.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  made  General  Wellesley  doubly  anxious  to 
press  the  advantage  he  had  won ;  for  this  he  had  recourse  to 
every  manceuvre,  and  to  repeated  changes  of  position,  which 
spared  his  men. 

It  was,  indeed,  hard  that  he,  on  whom  the  whole  responsibility 
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of  tfae  aetioii,  on  whom  every  thing  rested,  and  to  whom  all  looked 
for  victory,  should  have  been  held  back  when  the  golden  moment 
offered,  and  never  was  there  a  more  painful  sacrifice  of  a  soldier's 
hopes — of  fame  within  his  grasp,  at  the  voice  of  stem  du^,  than 
in  the  ha]f*completed  victory  of  Yimiero.  And,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  state,  that  had  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  the  flush  of  conquest^ 
resolved  to  continue  his  command,  and  enter  the  Portuguese 
capital  in  triumph,  both  the  government,  and  the  country,  would 
joyfully  have  exonerated  him  from  all  blame.  But  still  obedient 
to  the  calls  of  discipline  and  duty,  which  he  had  invariably  prao 
tised  and  enforced  from  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  chose  to  re- 
linquish the  fruits  of  all  his  toils,  rather  than  cast  a  shade  of 
reproach  upon  his  fiiir  fame.  Yet  for  many  nights  together  he 
never  went  under  cover  at  the  usual  hours  of  rest ;  he  mostly 
slept  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air ;  he  was  the  first  to  rise,  and 
the  last  to  lie  down ;  and  he  slept  with  his  clothes  on,  his  horse 
picketted  at  his  side,  equipped  and  ready  to  be  mounted.  While 
he  himself  cheerfully  underwent  every  privation,  he  was  attentive 
to  the  comforts  of  others.  Ever  active,  affable,  and  easy  of  access, 
he  appeared  to  be  firee  from  all  the  thoughts  and  thousand  cares 
necessarily  connected  with  such  a  campaign.  His  dispositions  in 
the  field  were  promptly  taken,  his  personal  bearing  was  free  and 
careless — brave  even  to  a  fault.  Though  conspicuous  by  the  star 
of  the  order  he  wore,  he,  like  Nelson,  refused  to  conceal  it,  and  was 
every  where  in  the  hottest  of  the  action ;  and  when  a  corps  or 
division  had  lost  its  leader,  Sir  Arthur  was  seen  instantly  at  the 
head  of  it,  leading  it  up  till  the  place  was  supplied. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  the  idol  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  admiration  of  his  brother  officers, — ^an  eulogy 
that  is  proved  to  have  been  richly  merited  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  by  the  whole  line,  after  the  action  of  the 
21st,  when  with  one  voice  they  exclaimed,  "  This  glorious  day  is 
our  old  General's !"  and  when  congratulated  by  the  general  offi- 
cers on  the  victory,  they  as  unanimously  ascribed  it  to  him — exclu<- 
sively  as  his  own.  Another  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  was  shown 
to  him  in  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  one 
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thoasand  guineas^  by  the  general  officers^  and  a  Bixnilar  one  from 
the  field  officers  serving  under  him^  ^^  as  a  testimony  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  held  him  as  a  man^  and  of  the  tuiboimded 
confidence  they  placed  in  him  as  an  officer.^'  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark^  also^  as  corroborative  of  the  above  opinion^  and  as 
displaying  the  real  character  of  the  man^  as  well  as  the  soldier^ 
that  from  the  day  on  which  he  assumed  the  command^  to  that 
on  which  he  resigned  it,  only  three  men  deserted  from  his 
colours ;  they  were  all  from  the  5th  battalion  of  the  60th,  a 
lifie  corps,  and  the  parties  were  foreigners.    About  the  period 
of  Sir  Arthur's  departure,  they  were  delivered  up  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  English  provost-marshal,  but  were  released  with- 
out the  slightest  punishment,  in  compliment  to  the  gallant  de- 
portment of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged.  In  presence 
of  the  whole  army.  Sir  Arthur  is  stated  to  have  thanked  the 
corps  for  its  uniformly  gallant  conduct,  and  said  he  restored 
to  the  soldiery  their  comrades  without  punishment,  as  the  most 
pleasing  reward  he  could  bestow  on  them. 

like  every  great  man.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  took  a  just  pride 
in  the  popular  declaration — a  sentiment  that  was  at  length  re- 
echoed by  England  and  by  all  Europe, — ^thathewas  indebted  to 
himself  alone  for  his  success, — ^that  to  his  own  good  genius, 
and  his  own  sword,  he  owed  the  high  character  he  now  en- 
joyed :  a  truth  which  did  not  for  a  moment  make  him  unmindful 
of  the  least  of  his  duties.  When,  after  the  convention  of 
Cintra  he  might,  like  other  general  officers,  have  availed  himself 
of  his  recal  to  return  home,  he  continued  on  the  scene  of 
action.  He  took  upon  himself  numerous  military  and  officia 
duties  for  the  welfare  of  the  army,  and  the  advantage  of  his 
successor,  which  his  local  knowledge,  his  experience  and  de- 
spatch of  business,  enabled  him  only  to  discharge.  So  far  from 
displaying  the  slightest  pique  or  ill  feeling  of  any  kind  from  the 
disappointment  of  his  views,  he  wrote  from  Ramalhal,**  whither 
he  had  removed  from  Vimiero,  supplying  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 

*  23d  of  August,  1808. 
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•  mtb  «cieaioiBiida,  and  otiher  docaments^  relative  to  diti^^iled 
points  q£  the  convention^  and  with  a  plan  for  thq  operations  of 

•  the  armji  and  the  places  which  they  ought  immediately  to  o^ 
cupy.  In  these  he  entered  into  the  minutest  details^  showing 
an  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  all  the  bearings  of 
each  case^  and  a  most  comprehensive  yet  particular  knowledge 
of  every  question  connected  with  the  war,  a  knowledge  whidi 
here,  as  in  his  campaigns  in  India,  brought  the  same  mental 
resources  into  active  play.  The  variety  and  extent  of  his  cor- 
respondence for  one  head  and  hand,  are  in  the  same  manner 
truly  astonishing.  On  every  subject  he  displays  a  juic^;ment  at 
ODce  penetrating  and  solid. 

From  Ramalhal,  General  Wellesley  proceeded  to  Torres  Ve- 
dras,*  destined  at  no  distant  time  to  become  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  defensive  warfiare  by  those  famous  lines,  which  he 
now  perhaps  viewed  in  his  prescient  mind,  as  upon  less  authority 
he  is  said  to  have  done  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  when  there  was 
not  the  most  distant  prospect  they  would  ever  become  the 
arena  of  his  last  and  greatest  triumph.  How  honourable  then 
to  his  character  as  a  man — to  one  gifted  with  genius  and 
powers  so  comprehensive,  to  be  eamestiy  engaged,  while 
giving  up  his  command  to  another,  in  recommending  the  parti- 
cular merits  and  services  of  his  officers  and  army  to  the  consi- 
deration of  his  successor,  even  while  he  had  the  mortification 
of  witnessing  that  army,  in  ten  days  after  the  decided  victory 
of  the  21st,  not  one  step  advanced,  or  indeed  so  far  advanced 
as  it  could  and  ought  to  have  been  on  the  very  night  of  that 
well-won  day.  When  alluding  to  this  subject  in  his  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,t  he  observes  with  too  evident  regret,  yet 
in  a  manner  that  shows  his  high  sense  of  duty,  and  his  desire 
of  serving  his  country  in  whatever  capacity  he  could:  ^^ I  as- 
sure you,  my  dear  lord,  matters  are  not  prospering  here,  and  I 
feel  an  earnest  desire  to  quit  the  army.    I  have  beentoo  sue- 

*  29th  of  August,  1808. 

t  Camp.    North  of  Torres  Vedras,  August  90,  1«08. 
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'^CKSsfol  ^;<4£h  this  army  ever  to  serve  with  it  in  a  subdrdinate 
'Situation  with  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  shaU  command  ilt^ 
tdid  of  conrse  not  to  myself.  However,  I  shall  do  whatever  the 
government  may  wish." 

Constantly  intent  on  moving  forward,  and  continually  active. 
Sir  Arthtir,  by  the  1st  of  September,  was  at  Sobral,  inspecting 
the  artillery,  the  different  corps  and  horses,  and  recommending 
'a  provision  of  whatever  appeared  to  be  wanting.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Zambujal,  whence  he  addressed  a  letter  in  reply 
to  the  general  officers,  expressing  the  gratification  he  felt  that 
his  conduct  should  have  given  them  such  unanimous  satisfac- 
tion. He  thanked  them,  individually  and  collectively,  for  the 
uniform  efforts  they  had  made  in  assisting  him  to  bring  the 
airmy  into  that  state  in  which  it  was  formed  to  meet  the  enemy, 
on  the  days  on  which  the  gallantry  of  the  oQicers  and  soldiers 
Vf^  stimulated  by  their  example,  and  their  discipline  aided 
and  directed  by  the  experience  and  ability  of  their  general 
officers.* 

In  his  confidential  correspondence  from  the  same  place  with 
Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  after  stating  that  he 
had'  been  at  Cintra  the  day  before,  and  had  not  returned  till 
hte  in  the  evening,  he  observes,  ^^  I  lament  the  situation  of 
our  affairs  as  much  as  you  do,  and*  I  did  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  prevent  it,  but  my  opinion  was  overruled.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  convention  as  it  now  stands ;  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  to  this  moment.  I  will  see  you  soon,  if  I  can. 
I  have  stronger  reasons,  public  as  well  as  private,  but  I  shall 
not  decide  hastily,  or  in  anger  upon  any  subject. "f 

In  a  postscript  to  this  letter  General  Wellesley  makes  the 
following  brief  but  important  remarks : 

^^  Give  my  best  love  to  Cadogan,  and  tell  him  that  I  lament 
the  result  of  his  labours  as  much  as  he  does,  but  that  it  is  not 
my  fault.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I  put  my  name  to  4n 
agreement  of  which  I  did  not  approve,  and  which  I  did  not 

*  Zambujal,  September  S,  1808.        f  Zambujal,  September  S,  1608. 
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negotiate.  K  I  had  not  done  it^  I  really  beUeve  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  make  such  a  convention  as  they  have  made. 
Notwithstanding,  that  agreement  was  never  ratified,  sHsd  is  now 
so  much  waste  paper/' 

While  still  at  Zambujal,  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Lisbon, 
General  WeUesley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,*  ear 
tared  into  a  very  full  exposition  of  his  views  with  r^ard  to  the 
war  in  Spain.  Information  of  the  real  state  of  afiiedrs  was  dif- 
ficult to  be  obtained,  and  when  supposed  to  be  obtained^  very 
defective.  Sir  Arthur  firankly  stated  that  he  did  not  know  what 
was  the  position,  what  were  the  nombers^  what  the  means,  or 
what  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  the  French  army  in  Spain ;  and 
that  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  force  of  the  Spa« 
niards.  He  was  led  to  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  French 
army  in  Spain  consisted  of  about  40,000  men,  of  which  number 
about  5000  were  cavalry,  under  the  conmiand  of  Mardai 
Bessi^res,  and  were  stationed  somewhere  about  Yittoria,  in 
Biscay.  The  probability  that  they  would  be  reinforced,  de** 
pended  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
of  which  he  had  no  knowledge ;  but  if  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  were  not  called  to  other  quarters,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  French  army  in  Spain  would  be  increased, 
at  an  early  period,  to  a  vdry  large  amount. 

The  amount  of  the  force  with  which  operations  could  be 
carried  on  in  Spain  was  another,  and  a  very  material  considera- 
tion, which  bore  upon  the  whole  question ;  and  from  all  that 
General  WeUesley  had  heard  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  employ  a  larger 
force  than  40,000  men.  There  might,  indeed^  be  other  carps 
de  reserve  engaged  in  operations  on  other  lines,  or  on  the  same 
line,  in  the  protection  of  convoys  from  France ;  but  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  corps  in  front  would  exceed  40,000  men. 
This,  however,  was  held  out  by  General  WeUesley  as  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  founded  upon  general  information  of  the 

•  5th  of  September,  1808. 
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state  of  tiie  resources  in  Spain,  in  which  he  might  be  much 
mistaken. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  was  the  force  of  the  Spani* 
ards^  and  nothing  was  known  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  an  army 
capable  of  meeting  the  French,  excepting  that  under  General 
Castanos.  General  Cuesta  had  some  cavalry  in  Castile ;  Ge- 
neral Galluzzo  some  more  in  Estremadura;  and  Blake's  army 
oi  Galida  might  in  turn  become  an  efficient  corps.  But  those 
aimies  of  peasantry,  which  in  Murda,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia, 
had  cut  up  French  corps,  could  not  be  reckoned  on,  at  least  at 
present,  as  efficient  armies  to  meet  the  French  troops  in  the 
field.  It  was  most  probable  that  they  would  not,  and  indeed 
could  not,  leave  their  own  provinces, — and  if  they  could,  no 
officer  could  calculate  for  a  great  operation,  on  such  a  body. 

It  was  doubtful  if  an  accurate  report  could  be  made.  They 
wanted  arms,  ammunition,  money,  and  military  equipments  of 
every  description,  and  although  such  a  body  were  very  formidable 
and  efficient  in  their  own  country,  and  probably  equal  to  its  de* 
fence,  they  could  not  be  reckoned  upon  out  of  it ;  and  in  any 
case  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  their  efforts.  In 
some  cases  equal  numbers  would  oppose  with  success  the  French 
troops,  in  others  a  thousand  Frenchmen,  with  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, would  disperse  thousands  of  them,  and  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  them  in  their  present  state. 

The  result  of  General  Wellesley's  information  of  the  amount 
of  the  Spanish  force  to  be  opposed  to  the  French  was,  that 
there  were  about  25,000  men  under  Castanos,  then  ready,  and 
about  the  same  number  under  Blake  in  Galicia,  upon  whom  to 
reckon  as  efficient  troops.  All  the  rest  might  prove  useful  in 
different  ways,  but  no  great  military  operation  could  be  founded 
on  their  efficiency.  He  learnt  that  government  had  promised 
10,000  men  to  Castanos,  and  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
corps  well  equipped^  consisting  of  about  15,000  men,  would  be 
highly  useful  to  him.  This  would  make  his  army  40,000  men, 
of  which  the  British  corps  would  be  the  best  troops  that  could 
be  found  any  where ;  and  this  army,  aided  by  the  insurrections 
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fifom  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain,  would  be  the  opei^ting 
anny  against  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  French  opefating 
force.  This  British  corps,  he  contended,  should  advance  from 
Portugal,  to  which  kingdom  it  would  be  in  the  mean  time  a 
defence. 

General  Wellesley  further  recommended  that  a  British  corps 
of  5000  men  should  be  left  in  Portugal,  stationed  at,  and  in 
tiie  neighbourhood  of,  Lisbon,  with  probably  a  small  garrison  in 
Elvas.  The  object  in  stationing  this  corps  in  Portugal  would 
be  to  give  strength  to  the  government  aboat  to  be  established, 
and  to  render  it  independent  of  the  factions  and  intrigues  by 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  assailed  on  all  sides. 

A  man  of  discretion,  it  was  maintained,  ought  to  be  sent  out 
in  the  quality  of  the  king's  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  who  could 
superintend  the  management  of  affairs,  particularly  the  expen- 
diture of  the  money  supplied,  and  its  application  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  would  be  ^ven,  namely,  to  provide  a  military 
defence. 

The  next  consideration  was  the  employment  of  the  remainder 
of  the  army  in  Portugal,  amounting  to  about  10,000  men,  with 
an  additional  corps  of  10,000,  assembled  ready  in  England,  and 
some  cavalry. 

But  Sir  Arthur  did  not  think  the  affairs  in  Spain  to  be  in  a 
state  that  rendered  it  safe  to  trust  the  whole  disposable  force 
which  England  possessed,  in  operations  within  that  kingdom, 
without  adopting  measures  of  precaution,  which  would  render 
its  retreat  to  the  sea-coast  nearly  certain.  Besides,  he  did  not 
conceal  that  the  English  were  so  new  in  the  field— not  as  sol- 
diers, but  as  the  providers  of  soldiers  in  campaign — that  he 
knew  of  no  persons  capable  of  supplying,  or  if  suppUed,  of 
distributing  the  supplies,  to  an  army  of  40,000  British  acting 
together  in  a  body.  Even  if  plenty  could  be  expected  to  exist, 
they  would  starve  in  the  midst  of  it,  for  want  of  due  arrange- 
ment ;  but  the  first  objection  was  conclusive.  It  might  be  de- 
pended upon,  he  argued,  "  that  from  the  moment  of  assembling 
an  English  army,  the  French  would  consider  its  defeat  and 
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destruction  their  first  object^  particularly  if  Bonaparte  should 
himself  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops ;  and  if  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army  should  be  near  the  French  frontiers^  he 
will  have  the  means  of  multiplying^  and  will  multiply^  the 
numbers  upon  our  army  in  such  a  degree  as  must  get  the  better 
of  them.  For  the  British  army^  therefore^  it  was  essential  to 
have  a  retreat  open^  and  that  retreat  must  be  the  sea.^' 

Our  operations  carried  on  from  Portugal  and  the  north  of 
Spain  would^  as  was  truly  observed^  involve  us  in  a  line  of 
operations  much  too  long — the  retreat  would  be  diflBicult^  if  not 
impossible.  This  objection  would  apply  equally^  it  may  be 
said^  to  the  corps  of  15^000  men  proposed  to  be  employed  with 
Castanos.  But  first.  Sir  Arthur  conceived  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  difierence  between  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  such  a 
corps,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  disposable  force  of  Great 
Britain.  Secondly,  it  did  not  follow  that  because  the  whcde 
British  army  could  not  make  its  retreat  into  Portugal,  a  body 
of  15,000  could  not  do  so.  Thirdly,  it  did  not  follow  that 
this  corps  would  necessarily  retreat  upon  Portugal,  being  part 
of  Castanos's  army,  it  might  retire  with  his  troops  into  Andalusia, 
,  leaving  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  to  be  defended  by  the  Portu* 
guese  and  the  British  corps  of  5000  men,  till  those,  or  a  part  of 
them,  would  again  be  brought  round  to  the  Tagus,  or  could 
enter  Portugal  by  Algarve.  It  was  his  opinion,  then,  that 
although  this  corps  might  be  risked,  and  its  retreat  to  the  sea 
should  be  considered  in  some  degree  en  Pair,  that  of  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  and  must  be 
saved. 

"The  only  efficient  plan  of  operations  in  which  the  British 
troops  can  be  employed,  consistently  with  this  view,  is  upon 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  advance  towards  Madrid,  by 
an  issue  from  the  Asturias.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  stated  by  the 
Asturian  deputies  in  London,  that  their  country  is  remarkably 
strong,  and  that  it  is  secure  from  French  invasion — ^if  it  be  true 
that  the  ports  of  Santander  and  Gijon,  the  former  particularly, 
are  secure  harbours  in  the  winter— and  if  the  walls  can  give  te 
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both  or  either  the  means  of  making  an  embarkation^  even  if  the 
enemy  should  be  able  to  retreat  through  the  mountains — ^the 
Asturias  is  the  comitry  we  should  secure  immediately^  in  which 
we  should  assemble  our  disposable  force^  and  issue  forth  into 
tiie  plains^  either  by  Leon  or  the  pass  of  Reynosa.  The 
army  could  then  have  a  short,  although  probably  a  difficult 
communication  witii  the  sea,  which  must  be  carried  on  by  mules, 
of  which  there  are  plenty  m  the  country;  it  could  co-operate 
with  Blake's  Gralician  army,  and  could  press  upon  the  enemy's 
right  flank  and  rear,  and  turn  his  position  upon  the  Ebro, 
which  it  is  evident  he  intends  to  make  his  first  line.  To  secure 
die  Asturias  is  the  first  object  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  as- 
semble within  that  country  your  whole  disposable  force,  after 
marching  tiie  detachment  to  Castanos. 

^  There  are  some  jioints  of  detail  which  must  be  attended  to 
in  these  arrangements*  The  army  now  in  this  country  might 
either  be  marched  into  Leon,  or  it  might  be  embarked  and 
transported  to  Gijon  or  Santander.  The  latter  would  be  the 
quickest  operation ;  by  the  adoption  of  the  former  its  artillery 
in  its  present  form  might  accompany  it ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  if  the  artillery  should  be  kept  in  its  present  form, 
in  case  of  retreat  it  must  be  left  behind  in  the  plains,  as  it  is 
understood  there  is  no  carriage-road  across  the  mountains  of 
Asturias. 

^^The  troops,  tiien,  now  in  this  country,  ought  to  be  embarked 
in  the  Tagus  and  sent  to  the  Asturias,  and  ordnance  carriages 
ought  to  be  sent  from  England  without  loss  of  time,  which  can 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  by  hand,  or  when  put  together 
can  be  drawn  by  horses.  The  reports  which  will  be  made  by 
tiie  officers  sent  to  those  countries,  will  state  whether  cavalry 
can  pass  through  them.  I  should  think  they  might,  as  I  see 
that  wherever  a  mule  can  go  a  horse  can  likewise.  If  so,  the 
cavalry  from  England  should  likewise  be  landed  in  Astu- 
rias ;  if  not,  the  cavalry  should  be  landed  at  Corunna  or  Ferrol 
and  join  the  army  in  the  plains,  through  the  passes  of  Gbdida^ 
which  we  know  are  practicable  for  cavalry. 
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^^  There  remains  to  be  considered  only  the  operations  of  the 
Sicilian  corps^  consisting  of  10,000  men.  In  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  the  government  would  probably  not  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  remove  this  corps  from  the  Mediterranean.  If  the 
Spaniards  should  be  able  to  make  any  head  against  the  French 
on  the  left  of  their  line  in  Catalonia,  and  on  the  lower  Ebro, 
this  corps  might  reinforce  that  part  of  the  Spanish  insurrec- 
tion, keeping  its  retreat  always  open  to  the  sea.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  very  difficult,  the  French  being  in  possession  of 
Barcelona;  and  probably  the  siege  of  that  place,  aided  by  the 
insurgents  of  Catalonia,  would  be  the  most  this  corps  would 
perform.  And  whether  the  operation  [should  be  successfully 
included,  or  the  corps  should  be  forced  to  re-embark  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  approach  of  the  stronger  French  force,  it  would 
naaterially  aid  the  operations  of  the  troops  in  the  centre  of 
Spain. 

^The  result  of  all  these  operations  which,  for  the  present^ 
must  be  distinct,  would  be  to  confine  the  French  to  their  line 
of  the  Ebro,  and  eventually  oblige  them  to  retire  upon  their 
own  frontier.  Time  would  be  gained  for  the  further  organiza- 
tion of  the  Spanish  government  and  force ;  by  the  judicious 
and  effectual  employment  of  which,  the  British  government 
would  be  enabled  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Spain,  to  employ 
them  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  As  for  preventing  the  retreat 
of  the  French  from  Spun,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
They  have  possession  of  all  the  fortresses  on  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  through  which  mountains  there  are  not  less  than 
forty  passes  by  which  troops  could  march.  Besides,  if  it  were 
possible  under  these  circumstances  to  place  an  army  in  their 
rear,  with  the  object  of  cutting  them  off  from  France,  you 
might  depend  upon  it  that  all  France  would  rise  as  one  man 
for  their  relief,  and  the  result  woidd  be  the  loss  of  the  army  so 
employed. 

^^  In  respect  to  ypur  wish  that  I  should  go  into  the  Asturias  to 
examine  the  country,  and  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  strength, 
I  have  to  mention  to  you  that  I  am  not  a  draftsman,  and  but 
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a  bad  hand  at  description.  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
forming  an  opinion^  and  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  that  country^ 
provided  t  was  certain  that  it  would  be  executed.  But  it  would 
be  an  idle  waste  of  my  time^  and  an  imposition  upon  you^  if 
I  were  to  go  into  that  country  on  the  pretence  of  giving  you^  or 
any  general  officer  you  should  employ  there,  an  idea  of  the 
country ;  and  it  would  be  vain  and  fruitless  to  form  a  plan  for 
the  defence  of  the  country^  which  could  depend  upon  tiie 
execution  of  another.  Indeed^  their  task  would  only  bring 
disgrace  upon  me,  and  would  disappoint  you. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  told  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
that  I  was  not  able  to  perform  the  duty  in  which  you  had  desired  I 
should  be  employed ;  that  I  was  not  a  topognq[>hical  engineer, 
and  could  not  pretend  to  describe  in  writing  such  a  country  as 
the  Asturias ;  and  he  appeared  to  think  that  some  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  quarteimaster-generars  department  might  be 
more  usefully  employed  on  this  service.  I  hope  you  will  not 
believe  that  I  feel  any  disinclination  to  performing  any  service 
in  which  you  may  think  I  can  be  of  use. to  you;  and  that. I 
have  discouraged  the  idea  of  employing  me  on  that  proposed, 
solely  from  my  incapacity  of  performing  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
performed,  and  from  a  certainty  that  you  were  not  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  service  which  you  required  from  me  when  you 
wrote  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple."* 

These  are  the  views  of  a  great  soldier— of  a  practical  man, 
and  one  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon  the  facti 
before  him,  from  long  matured  experience  and  powers  of  ob- 
servation. The  knowledge  of  such  opinions,  previous  to  the 
narration  of  those  great  events  in  which  he  bore  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part,  is  no  less  interesting  than  essential  to  a  clear  insight 
into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  war.  They  are 
further  most  important  and  curious,  as  affording  proofs  of  that 
deeply-penetrating  and  prescient  mind,  which  divining  effects 
by  the  causes  in  operation,  or  by  no  less  singular  coincidences, 

*  Despatches  to  Viscoant  Castlereagh.    Zanbujal,  Sept.  6, 1808* 
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seemed  to  predict  the  fate  of  a  British  army^  if  sent  to  operate 
in  central  Spain ;  that  its  sole  retreat  was  the  sea^  and  that 
Napoleon's  obje^^  should  he  be  there^  would  be  to  overwhelm 
and  destroy  it.  He  was  there ;  the  entire  force  of  the  French 
was  thrown  upon  Sir  John  Moore ; — ^the  famous  retreat^  the 
battle^  the  unheard-of  sufferings  of  the  British  army^  were 
only  under  supposed  circumstances— the  foregone  conclusions 
which  this  fortunate  and  keen-sighted  general  beheld  placed 
before  him,  as  if  drawn  upon  a  field  of  battle.  It  is  not  at  all 
wonderful,  that  a  man  who  could  write  of  approaching  events, 
and  anticipate  the  causes  and  consequences  of  failure  or  sue* 
cess,  while  still  in  the  womb  of  time,  should  dislike  to  dedicate 
his  powers  to  the  office  of  a  draftsman,  and  were  any  other  in- 
stance wanting  of  the  incapacity  of  a  government,  to  appreciate, 
like  Napoleon,  the  characters  of  the  men  who  presented  them* 
selves  (even  after  the  Indian  campaigns,  the  battles  of  Roliga 
and  Vimiero),  this  of  itself  would  afford  ample  proof  of  the 
justice  of  our  previous  strictures. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  in  his  letters  to  the  secretary  of 
state,^  he  shoxdd  declare  it  to  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  longer  with  that  army ;  that  he  wished,  therefore,  to 
be  allowed  to  return  home,  and  resume  the  duties  of  his  office^ 
if  he  should  still  be  in  office,  and  it  was  convenient  to  the 
government  that  he  should  retain  it.  Should  it  not  be  so.  Sir 
Arthur  wished  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  staff  in  England ; 
or  if  that  should  not  be  practicable,  that  he  should  remain  with*^ 
out  employment.  ^^You  will  hear,''  he  continues,  '^from 
others  of  the  various  causes  which  I  must  have  for  being  dis* 
satisfied,  not  only  with  the  military  and  other  public  measures 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  but  with  his  treatment  of  myself. 
I  am  convinced  it  is  better  for  him,  for  the  atmy,  and  for.  me, 
that  I  should  go  away ;  and  the  soonei*  I  go  the  better." 

Here  is  fresh  and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  lamentable 
want  of  every  thing  like  conduct  and  decision  on  the  part  of 

*  To  Yiscoant  Castlereagb,  September,  1808. 
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tbe  British  gOTemment)  f<»r  when  the  fiacts  stared  them  glar« 
in^y  in  the  face — ^when  they  saw  and  knew  the  Ticions  poation 
in  which  the  parties  .were  placed^  they  did  nothii^  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  and  ayoid  the  evils  that  mnst  necessarily  ensue. 
The  great  cause — ^the  vital  interests  of  Great  Britain^  ci  Sf^kt 
and  Partogal^  and  the  sole  hope  of  arresting  Napoleon  in  his 
wild  career^  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  mSitary  punctilio  and 
court  etiquette^  and  men  like  Moore  and  Wellesley^  tiiwarted 
and  trammelled  in  their  commands,  till  the  one  was  compelled 
in  disgust  to  throw  it  up,  to  avoid  being  sent  as  a  draftsman 
into  the  Asturias ;  the  other  to  have  his  high  reputation  sullied 
— a  devoted  victim  to  the  folly  of  others,  to  party  violence,  and 
unreasonable  expectations. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  dissatis&ction  expressed  at 
tiie  state  of  the  army,  was  not  confined  to  its  gallant  leader; 
the  same  sentiments  were  aitertained  by  other  general  officers, 
who  became  solicitous  to  resign  their  posts,  or  return  home  on 
leave  of  absence.  On  this  head.  Sir  Arthur  pointedly  observes 
in  a  letter  to  the  quartermaster-general,*  ^*  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  hare  no  desire  to  retain  these  gmtlemen  who  belonged 
to  the  army  I  commanded,  one  moment  longer  tiian  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  concerns  to  a  condu- 
aion.'^ 

Having  for  some  time  directed  his  attention  to  the  snbpect 
of  a  regeney  appointed  by  the  prince,  in  order  that  they  mighfe 
reassnme  their  functions  at  Lisbon,  General  Wellesley  oomf 
municated  his  ideas  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple ;  but  hia  opinioni 
were  not  approved.  ^  I  fear,^'  he  observes,  ^  that  Sir  Hew 
will  make  a  mistake.  I  have  discussed  the  whole  plan  irith 
him  more  than  once,  and  pointed  out  the  mode  of  execution; 
but  instead  of  adopting  it,  I  now  hear  that  he  is  gpmg  to  ap* 
point  a  regency  on  his  own  autiiority,  which  measure  will  only 
add  tenfold  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  new  government 
will  have  to  contend  at  its  outset.    I  wrote  to  your  brother^ 

♦  To  Coloodi  Mmrsy.    Zambiijal,  6th  September,  1806. 
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however^  on  this  sabject,  to  beg  him  to  make  one  more  efibrt 
to  keep  Sir  Hew  light ;  and  if  I  can^  I  will  see  your  brother 
to-morrow/'*  - 

Whilst  things  continned  in  this  state^  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
jiroceededt  to  San  Antonio  de  Tojal^  and  thence  on  the  I7th 
to  Lnmiar^  where  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  Moore  with  that  ease^ 
yet  respect,  and  frankness,  which  showed  how  much  he  appre^ 
cbted  the  high  character  of  the  man  whom  he  was  addres»- 
ing4 

^^  My  dear  General, 
.  ^  I  write  to  you  on  the  subject  to  which  this  letter  relates, 
with  the  same  freedom  with  which  I  hope  you  would  write  to 
me  on  any  point  in  which  you  might  think  the  public  interests 
concemed. 

^^It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  impossible  that  we  can  go  on 
as  we  are  now  constituted ;  the  commander-in-chief  must  be 
dianged^  and  the  country  and  army  naturally  turn  their  eyes  to 
you  as  their  commander.  I  imderstand,  however,  that  you 
hsre  lately  had  some  unpleasant  discussions  with  the  king's 
ministers,  having  the  effect  which  I  have  supposed. 

^^  Although  I  h(dd  a  high  office  under  government,  I  am  no 
party  man,  but  have  long  been  connected  in  friendship  with 
many  of  those  persons  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  in 
England;  and  I  Hhink  I  have  sufficient  influence  over  them 
that  they  amy  listen  to  me  on  a  point  of  this  description,  more 
particnlftrly  as  I  am  convinced  that  tiiey  must  be  as  desirous 
as  I  can  be  to  adopt  the  arrangement  for  the  command  of  this 
army,  which  all  are  agreed  is  the  best. 

^'  In  these  times,  my  dear  general,  a  man  like  you  should 
not  predude  himsdf  from  rendering  the  services  of  which  he 
is  capable,  by  any  idle  point  of  form.    Circumstances  may 

*  To  Vlsconnf  Castlereagh.    Zambujal,  September  9,  1808. 

f  September  15, 18  L8. 

t  To  Lieut.  Gea.  Sir  John  Moore.  KJ3*    Lomiar,  Sept  17, 1806. 
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htve  ooGXiiTed^  and  might  have  justified  the  discussions  to 
which  I  have  referred ;  but  none  can  justify  the  continuance  of 
the  temper  in  which  they  are  carried  on ;  and  yet,  till  there  is 
evidence  that  it  is  changed^  it  appears  to  me  impossible  for  the 
king's  ministers  to  employ  you  in  the  high  situation  for  wbiob 
you  are  the  most  fit^  because  during  the  continuance  of  this 
temper  of  mind,  there  can  be  no  cordial  or  confidential  intc»r* 
course* 

'^  In  writing  thus  much,  I  have  perhaps  gone  too  far,  mi 
have  taken  the  permission  for  which  it  was  the  iatention  of 
this  letter  to  ask ;  but  I  shall  send  it  as  it  may  be  conveoieAt 
for  you  to  be  iqpprized  of  the  view  which  I  have  already  taken 
of  these  discussions,  as  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  them^ 
in  deciding  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  talk  to  you  any  fur- 
ther about  them.  If  you  should  do  so,  it  would  probably  be 
most  convenient  to  us  both  to  meet  at  Lisbon ;  or  I  can  go 
over  to  you,  if  that  should  suit  you  better/' 

In  this  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  others  and 
that  of  the  public  service,  and  indeed  to  be  employed  in  any  use- 
ful or  active  labours,  nothing  could  exceed  General  Wellesk/s 
known  kindness  and  nobleness  of  conduct.  It  was  on  this 
ground  only,  that  after  having  dischaiged  the  multifarious 
duties  depending  upon  him,  he  requested  leave  to  return  to 
England  to  find  employment  in  the  business  of  his  office* 

'^The  situation  of  my  office  of  chief  secretary  in  Ireland^  of 
which  the  duties  have  been  done  lately  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
now  dead,  renders  it  desirable  under  these  circumstancesi,  that 
I  should  be  in  England  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have,  therefore, 
to  request  that  you  will  give  me  leave  to  go  to  England  by  the 
first  ship  that  shall  sail/''i' 

Upon  the  19th  of  the  month.  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  to  liis- 
bon,  whence  he  wrote  to  quartermaster-general.  Colonel  Mur- 
ray. '^  I  do  not  conoea]  from  you  that  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 
witii  our  situation,  but  nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  go 

*     To  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Hew  Dalryxnple.    Lumiar,  Sept.  17, 180& 
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kWBY,  if  T  Huragiit  there  was  tSie  smallest  prospect  of  early 
teiire  employment  for  tibe  army ;  and  I^onld  not  go  now  if 
my  poor  friend  Mr.  Trail  were  not  dead,  and  if  it  were  not 
necessary  that  I  should  he  in  England,  if  possible,  to  know 
whether  I  am  to  retain  my  office  or  to  resign  it,  and  if  there  were 
ia  probability  of  another  early  opportunity  of  going  home.  I 
intend  to  return  as  soon  as  I  can. 

*'  I  request  you  to  command  me  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for 
ydu.  I  shall  not  embark,  I  believe,  before  twelve  to-morrow ; 
and  at  all  events  you  can  write  to  me  to  the  Irish  office, 
London. 

^'  In  regard  to  matters  personal  to  mysdf,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
tibem ;  I  wish  that  Sir  Hew  had  given  me  credit  for  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  forward  his  views  whatever  they  might  be ;  and  I  think 
I  could  have  been  of  as  much  use  to  him  as  I  believe  I  have 
been  to  other  officers,  under  whose  orders  I  have  served.  He 
is  the  only  one  of  whom  I  have  not  been  the  right  hand  for 
some  years  past ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  must  say,  that  I  felt 
the  same  inclination  to  serve  him,  that  I  had  to  serve  others. 
I  have  heard  from  Anstruther,  that  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  will 
accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Regency .'' 
•  We  have  already  seen  that  on  his  return.  Sir  Arthur,  bodi  in 
his  narrative  furnished  to  the  court,  and  in  his  vindication, 
placed  the  question  of  the  convention  on  its  true  grounds. 
After  the  moment  for  improving  his  victories  was  lost,  and  the 
French  had  full  time  to  concentrate  themselves  and  assume 
-  strong  positions,  there  remained  no  other  means  but  those  of 
negotiation  ;  and  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  court,  conveyed 
to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  that  he  was  not  justified  in  entering  into 
an  armistice,  and  accepting  the  terms  of  the  convention  was 
doubtless  a  correct  one. 

'  The  Court  of  Inquiry  held  at  the  Royal  College  at  Chelsea, 
liavittg  thus  terminated.  Sir  Arthur  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in  the  month  of 
December  proceeded  to  Dublin. 

In  the  mean  time,  important  events  had  followed  each  other 
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in  Tapid  succession,  connected  with  the  fate  of  Spain  and  Por- 
txigal.  On  all  sides  the  patriot  armies  of  Spain  had  been  dis- 
comfited ;  and  the  observation  of  Napoleon,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  forces  were  not  capable  of  beating  25,000  French 
in  a  reasonable  position,  appeared  not  wholly  nnfounded. 
After  the  victory  of  Baylen,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
capital  by  the  new  king,  the  sapreme  jmita  having  occupied 
it,  proceeded  to  regulate  the  operations  of  their  armies,  as  they 
were  pompously  designated,  by  the  formation  of  a  military 
board.  Castanos  was  chosen  president,  but  not  to  take  his  seat 
till  Me  enemy  were  driven  across  the  frontier,  and  as  if  the  honour 
allotted  him  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  task 
without  further  aid,  the  supreme  junta  made  not  a  sdngle  effort 
to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result.  Little  did  they  foresee 
while  issuing  their  weak  and  futile  ordinances,  the  storm  pre- 
paring to  burst  upon  their  heads.  Napoleon  at  this  very 
moment  being  engaged  in  bringing  the  fuU  weight  of  his  terrific 
power  to  crush  the  straggles  of  a  devoted  people. 

Eager  to  avenge  his  reverses  in  Portugal,  and  through  Spain 
to  strike  a  fresh  blow  at  England,  he  prepared  for  one  of  those 
wonderful  efforts  which  have  no  parallel  in  modem  times,  and 
may  vie  with  the  greatest  of  antiquity.  He  was  as  rapid  in  his 
combinations  as  in  their  execution,  though  his  armies  lay 
scattered  over  Europe.  In  Italy,  Dalmatia,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  Elbe,  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  Poland,  his  legions 
were  to  be  found.  Over  that  vast  extent,  above  500,000  well- 
disciplined  men  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Prance.  "  From 
these  bands  he  drew  the  imperial  guards,  the  select  soldiers  of 
the  warlike  nation  he  governed,  and  the  terror  of  the  other 
oontinental  troops.  The  veterans  of  Jena,  of  Austerlitz,  of 
Friedland,  reduced  in  number,  but  of  confirmed  hardihood, 
were  collected  into  one  corps,  and  marched  towards  Spain. 
A  host  of  cavalry,  unequalled  for  enterprise  and  knowledge  of 
war,  were  also  directed  against  that  devoted  land,  and  a  long 
train  of  gallant  soldiers  followed,  until  200,000  men,  accus- 
tomed to  battle,  had  penetrated  the  gloomy  fastnesses  of  the 
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Western  Pyrenees.  Forty  thousand  ot  inferior  reputation^ 
drawn  from  the  interior  of  France^  from  Naples,  from-Tuscany, 
and  from  Piedmont,  were  assembled  at  Perjngnan,  The  march 
of  this  multitude  was  incessant ;  and  as  they  passed  the  capitd, 
Napoleon,  n^lectful  of  nothing  which  could  excite  their 
wurage  and  sweU  their  military  pride,  addressed  to  them  one 
of  those  nenrotts  orations  that  shoot  like  £re  to  the  Inreast  of  a 
real  soldier.  In  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  it  may  seem  inflated, 
but  cm  the  eve  of  battle  it  is  thus  that  a  general  should  speak: 

^  ^  Soldiers !  After  triimiphing  on  the  banks  of  the  Yistulaand 
the  Danube,  with  rapid  steps  you  have  passed  through  Qer* 
many.  This  day,  without  a  moment  of  repose,  I  command 
you  to  traverse  France.  Soldiers !  I  have  need  of  you  1  The 
hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  contaminates  the  Peninsula  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  terror,  he  must  fly  before  you !  Let 
us  bear  our  triumphal  eagles  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  there 
also  we  have  injuries  to  avenge.  Soldiers !  you  have  surpassed 
the  renown  of  modem  armies ;  but  have  you  yet  equalled  the 
glory  of  those  Romans,  who,  in  one  and  the  [same  campaign, 
were  victorious  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in  lUyria  and 
upon  the  Tagus  ?  A  long  peace,  a  lasting  prosperity,  shall  be 
the  reward  of  your  labours.  A  real  Frenchman  could  not — 
ought  not  to  rest  imtil  the  seas  are  free  and  open  to  alL  Sol- 
diers !  all  that  you  have  done,  all  that  you  will  do  for  the  hap- 
less of  the  French  people,  and  for  my  glory,  shall  be  eternal 
in  my  heart'  ^^* 

With  these  words,  he  bade  a  brief  farewell  to  his  troops, 
until  he  should  rejoin  them  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  whence 
£hey  were  '^to  drive  the  hideous  leopard  into  the  sea.^' 

On  the  anival  of  this  overwhelming  force,  it  was  found  more- 
over, that  the  work  for  which  it  had  been  destined  was  already 
half  completed;  but  though  worsted  in  innumerable  battles  the 
Spanish  generals  Castanos,  Blake,  Cuesta,  and  Palafox,  rallied 
their  scattered  bands  with  indomitable  patience,  and  again 

*  Napier.    History  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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presented  fiheBiaelyes  in  the  field.  Soon  long  oolumna  of 'the 
grand  omiy  wound  their  waythrough  Bayonne^  reached  Vittoria, 
and  appeared  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the  country.  Blake 
was  posted  at  the  head  of  the  valley  at  Villarcayo  ;  the  Asta- 
rians  were  ready  to  act  near  the  same  place;  Romana  wafi 
moving  upon  Bilbao ;  the  Estremadurans  were  directing  thepr 
march  towards  Burgos ;  and  yet  Blake  had  the  temerity  to,  ad- 
vance and  attack  Zomosa.  The  French  general^  Merlin^  art- 
fully retreating^  drew  Blake  nearly  two  leagues  beyond  tfoe 
town^  ttU  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  25^000  Frenc^^ 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Dantzic.  After  a  brave  fight^  the 
Spaniard  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  and  retreated  in  great  con- 
fusion upon  Bilbao ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  again  in  the 
field,  and  had  a  severe  engagement  with  Villatte,  in  which  this 
time  he  was  successful.  Elated  with  his  unexpected  victory, 
he  now  resolved  to  attack  Bilbao,  join  Palafox,  and  throw 
himself  into  the  rear  of  the  French  forces,  as  if  he  were  appre- 
hensive they  would  make  their  escape. 

In  despite  of  all  military  rules,  he  marched  direct  upon  Bil- 
bao, while  two  French  corps  were  operating  on  his  front,  and 
another,  which  had  already  turned  his  right,  was  threatmng 
his  rear.  With  a  boldness  worthy  the  knight  of  La  Mancha, 
he  first  engaged  the  fourth  corps  of  the  French  army,  and  after 
a  brisk  action,  was  compelled  to  retire  upon  Espinosa*  Here 
he  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  Marshal  Victor ;  General  Ro- 
mana  was  driven  from  his  position,  but  on  receiving  a  reinforce- 
ment, gallantly  renewed  the  battie.  It,  nevertheless,  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  French ;  and  two  Spanish  generals,  with 
a  great  number  of  men,  fell  in  the  action.  Next  morning 
Blake  was  again  attacked,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  with 
difficulty  made  good  his  retreat  with  the  wreck  of  his  forces. 
The  veteran  troops  of  Romana  were  nearly  all  made  prisoners, 
sent  into  France,  and  incorporated  with  the  new  levies  of  Napo- 
leon. Retreating  into  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  Blake  was 
once  more  joined  by  the  brave  Romana ;  and  undaunted  by 
disasters,  they  still  held  together  a  remnant  of  the  patriot  forc^. 
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Meanwbile^  Napoleon  had  arrived  at  Yittoria^  ^httiee  te 
^Uureeted  the  different  movements  of  his  armies^  overthrew  tb^ 
Conde  de  Belvidere  with  immense  slaughter^  his  brigades  of 
Cavalry  carrying  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the  broken  pa* 
triots.  In  this  fiital  battle  fell  a  whole  battalion  of  students 
who  had  volunteered  from  the  universities  of  Salamanca  and  of 
Leon.  The  great  historian  of  Napoleon's  life^  stops  his  narra- 
te to  bestow  a  tear  upon  their  untimely  fate.*  '^  The  youths^ 
whom  patriotism  had  brought  to  the  fields  could  not  be 
frightened  from  it  by  danger.  They  fell  in  their  ranks,  and 
thdr  deaths  spread  mourning  through  many  a  respectable 
family  in  Spain.  Peace  to  them :  they  are  gone  into  a  world 
of  order  P' 

The  army  of  Castanos,  forming  the  centre,  speedily  shared 
the  same  fate.  It  consisted  of  nearly  50,000  men,  was  supplied 
with  forty  guns,  and  had  the  advantage  of  excellent  positions, 
extending  ten  miles  along  a  ridge  of  low  hills ;  but  after  many 
vain  heroic  efforts,  the  dreadful  day  of  Tudela  proved  yet  more 
disastrous  to  Aragon  and  Spain,  than  all  the  murderous  defeats 
and  slaughters  that  had  preceded  it.  There  remained  now  no 
obstacle  between  Napoleon  and  the  capital  but  the  strong  pass 
of  Somosierra ;  and  a  single  encampment  at  Sepulveda,  com- 
manded the  road  to  Segovia.  At  this  last  barrier  the  French 
were  at  first  repulsed  with  loss;  but  one  of  those  strai^ 
panics,  arising  from  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  spreading  among 
the  Spaniards,  they  fled,  as  was  customary,  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, offering  a  ready  sacrifice  to  the  enemy.  Against  the 
pass  of  Somosierra,  three  French  battalions  advanced  on  the 
right,  three  on  the  left,  while  a  strong  column  marched  along 
the  road,  supported  by  artillery.  The  infantry,  rushing  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  was  swept  by  the  Spanish  guns ;  it  paused 
and  wavered,  and  was  seen  retiring  as  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke 
tibat  enveloped  the  acclivities  gradually  cleared  away. 

Napoleon  was  himself  directing  the  movement ;  and  turning 

*  Life  of  Bonaparte,  by  Sir  VV.  Scott. 
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towKrds  the  Polish  lancers  of  his  guard  dose  at  hand^  ordered 
tiiem  to  diarge  up  the  ascent  and  carry  the  Spanish  guns. 
He  had  already  observed  the  terror  inspired  by  a  sudden  onset 
<d  the  cayahy  among  the  half-disciplined  patiiots^  and  the  gal- 
lant Poles  rode  sharply  np  the  causeway  into  the  pass.  They' 
were  reoeiyed  with  so  terrible  a  fire^  that  they  at  first  broke^  till 
rallied  by  their  brave  Colonel  Krasindd;  they  this  time  rushed 
up  to  the  mouths  of  the  guns^  cut  down  aU  before  them^  and 
seisBed  the  battery.  Possessed  at  once  with  the  idea  that  they 
yfrere  turned,  and  that  the  horse  were  pouring  upon  Ihem,  die 
men,  who  till  Iheh  had  stood  their  ground  like  heroes,  fled  wiHi 
all  the  speed  of  dastards ;  and  Napoleon,  not  a  litde  pleased 
with  his  prompt  manoeuvre,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  patriots,  and  launched  his  l^ons  upon 
Madrid. 

By  the  2d  day  of  December,  1808,  the  devoted  city  was  sur- 
rounded with  his  innumerable  host.  Having  twice,  in  vain,  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender,  he  commanded  an  attack  upon  some  out- 
works, which  were  instantly  carried,  and  then  opened  a  battery 
of  thirty  guns  upon  the  gardens  of  the  Retire,  while  another 
poured  in  its  shells  from  an  opposite  quarter.  The  Retiro  was 
carried  by  storm  the  ensuing  morning,  and  all  the  adjacent  po* 
mtions  were  effectually  occupied.  A  third  and  last  time  was 
the  contumacious  city  summoned,  when  two  officers  came  forth 
with  offers  to  treat.  They  were  told  it  was  impossible — ^the 
capital  must  surrender  at  discretion,  or  cease  to  exist.  Hie 
indomitable  obstinacy  of  the  Spaniard  behind  his  walls,  was 
even  here — in  the  face  of  the  imperial  legions  and  their  con- 
quering leader — conspicuous ;  and  the  inhabitants  and  peasantry 
were  bent  on  resistance.  The  madness  of  such  an  effort  was 
at  once  felt  by  the  garrison  and  the  authorities,  and  a  capitals^- 
lion  was  hastily  prepared.  Still  the  captain-general,  refusing 
to  sign  it,  retired  with  5000  of  the  troops  and  the  artillery,  by 
a  part  of  the  city  not  yet  invested.  Napoleon  obtained  unre- 
stricted possession  of  the  place ;  but  was  careful  to  observe  the 
strictest  discipline,  so  far  as  to  execute  one  of  his  own  guard 
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in  €b.e  pubUc  square  for  settiDg  an  example  of  plunder  and  i&- 
subordinalion.  Every  Spaniard  was  disarmed ;  and  saTe  for 
tiie  occasional  tramp  of  horse^  and  the  challenge  of  the  senti- 
nels^ the  city  appeared  as  if  deserted.  The  different  authorities 
waited  upon  the  Emperor  with  an  address  of  congratulation ;  and 
in  reply,  he  reflected  upon  the  treacherous  baseness  of  the  people, 
in  fawning  upon  the  Englbh  leopard,  about  to  be  driven  into 
tlie  seas ;  and  firom  this  time  he  exercised  all  the  rights  of  con- 
quest. After  having  thus  broken  the  military  power  of  Spain, 
almost  annihilating  the  eastern  wing  of  the  armies  under 
Palafox,  of  the  north-western,  commanded  by  General  Blake, 
and  iiie  centre  under  the  commander-in*chief,  Castanos,  be- 
sides the  forces  assembled  in  Catalonia  and  Estremadura,  Na- 
poleon dictated  his  laws  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force 
of  330,000  infantry,  60,000  horse,  200  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
and  an  imposing  reserve. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  British  ministry, 
when  much  predous  time  had  been  lost,  and  a  general,  capable 
of  following  up  his  victories  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  superseded 
in  his  command,  determined  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  north 
of  Spain.  Never,  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  was  there  a  more 
inauspicious  moment  selected  for  entering  upon  a  campaign-^ 
and  such  a  campaign — opposed  to  the  veteran  armies  of  almost 
aU  Europe,  under  flie  immediate  eye  of  Napoleon  himself 
Had  the  measure  been  decided  upon  at  an  earlier  period,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  so  great  a  war,  before  the  armies  of 
Spain  were  crushed,  and  two  expeditions  under  the  separate 
commands  of  Moore  and  Wellesley,  directed  in  support  o{  the 
patriot  forces  upon  Madrid,  we  might  have  hoped  for  a  very 
different  result.  But  with  a  strange  fatality,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  innumerable  difficulties  and  perils  of  an  English  army, 
opposed  to  the  entire  force  of  Napoleon,  so  clearly  shown  in 
General  Wellesley's  admirable  review  of  the  war  which  we 
have  just  given,  were  selected  for  an  experiment,  not  taken  as 
diey  were  intended,  for  a  warning;  and  not  the  most  brilliant 
talents,   not  the  most  chivalrous   courage,  opposed  like  the 
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ifiustiious  Moore's,  to  odds  so  fearful^  could  have  expected  to 
aohieve  what  he  really  did — ^victory,  after  one  of  the  ablest  of 
retreats.  How  well  did  his  conduct  in  that  terrible  crisis  bear 
out  the  opinion  entertained  by  his  great  contemporary^  already 
recorded  by  us,  that  he  was  the  man  to  whom  the  country  and 
the  army  naturally  turned  their  eyes.  With  a  greatness  of  mind^ 
above  all  jealousy  or  personal  considerations  of  any  kind,  General 
WeUesley  at  once  shw  that  Moore  was  the  best  calculated  to 
exercise  the  chief  command;  he  frankly  told  him  what  he 
thought,  and  when  consulted  by  ministers,  repeated  the  same 
thing.  That  the  respect  thus  shown  to  that  great  commander 
and  noble-minded  man,  was  mutually  entertained,  is  a  fact  that 
can  surprise  no  one  capable  of  appreciating  minds  like  theirs — 
always  just  and  honourable  in  forming  an  opinion  of  others. 
On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  Portugal,  after  the  battle 
of  Yimiero,  what  was  the  bright  example  he  set  to  senior 
officers  placed  in  similar  circumstances  ?  an  example  which,  if 
not  too  late  to  have  been  followed,  there  would  have  existed  no 
Convention  of  Cintra.  Not  only  was  he  loud  in  his  approba- 
tion of  the  actions  and  the  intended  movement  of  Sir  Arthur, 
but  he  distinctiy  declared  upon  the  spot  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
that  it  was  his  particular  wish  to  wave  all  pretensions  founded 
on  his  seniority,  and  that  as  Sir  Arthur  had  succeeded  in  doing 
so  much,  it  was  only  fair  he  should  take  the  lead  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Lisbon ;  and,  should  the  good  of  the  service  re- 
quire it,  he  would  undertake  any  part  allotted  to  him,  without 
any  question  of  Sir  Arthur's  orders. 

These  sentiments,  so  worthy  an  able  general  and  a  true  sol- 
'  dier,   struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  manly  breast  of  the 
victorious  WeUesley,  and  we  have  shown  the  subsequent  con- 
duct he  pursued  with  regard  to  him  who  thus  repressed' his 
approbation  and  respect. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  having  been  recalled,  and  Sir  Harry 

Burrard  having  requested  to  resign,  on  the  6th, of  October, 

,  18Q8,  Sir  John  Moore  was  appointed  to  the  chief  comm«md. 

Unfortunately  the  transports  that  should  at  once'have  conVeyed 
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his  anny  into  Spain^  were  employed  in  carrying  Janet  and  }m 
troops  safe  into  France ;  and  out  of  the  army  of  35^000  to  be 
placed  at  his  command^  a  considerable  part  already  in  Portagd 
were  ordered  to  proceed  by  land.  10,000  were  to  join  him 
^pm  England,  and  land  on  the  Galician  coast.  Overcoming 
all.  difficulties.  General  Moore  completed  his  arrangements 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  his  instructions,  the  British  army  of  Portugal  was 
already  on  its  march.  Nothing,  it  has  been  observed,  but  the 
most  ardent  zeal,  and  the  greatest  possible  exertion,  could  so 
soon  have  accomplished  this  important  object.  Had  the  like 
zeal,  and  the  like  exertion,  informed  by  clear  views  and  directed 
to  great  aims,  been  manifested  at  home,  60,000  British  soldiers 
should  at  that  hour  have  been  descending  from  the  mountains 
of  Gralicia,  or  traversing  the  plains  of  Leon.* 

The  obstacles  encountered  by  General  Moore  in  the  outset 

would  have  proved  insurmountable  to  almost  any  other  man.  He 

was  misinformed  by  all  parties,  but  found  a  host  of  strength  in 

his  own  clear  views  and  admirable  firmness  of  mind.  The  juntas 

and  their  deputies  held  out  the  most  extravagant  hopes ;  yet, 

like  the  Portuguese,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  condition,  and 

even  of  the  roads,  of  their  own  country.    He  was  assured  it 

was  impossible  to  convey  artillery  over  the  mountains  which 

form  the  northern  boundary,  and  consequently  sent  his  guns, 

his  cavalry,  and  a  small  column  of  infantry,  under  Sir  John 

Hope,  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.    These  were  directed  to 

move  by  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  and  to  rejoin  the  army  by  the 

royal  road  which  crosses  the  Guadarama  mountains.    Such 

was  the  wretched  state  both  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 

commissariat,t  that  he  was  compelled  to  divide  his  army,  the 

» 

*  Sherei^s  Military  Memoirs.  Hbtoiy  of  the  Peninsular  War,  by  Colonel 
Napier. 

f  When  the  Spanish  commissary-general  was  consulted,  and  when  the 
quantity  of  meat  required  by  the  British  army  was  explained  to  him,  he 
computed  that  if  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  the  rations  specified,  in  less 
than  three  montlis  all  the  oxen  would  be  consumed,  and  very  few  hogs  would 
be  left  in  the  country. 
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regiments  following  eadi  other  in  successionj  to  reach  flieir 
destination  by  different  routes.  Yet  he  afterwards  found  that 
he  oould  have  carried  the  artillery  along  with  his  main  body  in 
his  march  by  Almeida  to  Salamanca.  It  has  been  justly  re- 
marked that  good  military  surveys  were  never  furnished  by  any 
public  office  at  home  ;*  a  general  must  know  every  thing  and' 
do  every  thing  unassisted;  even  without  money  he  must  pro- 
vide food  and  contentment,  and  see  botb  the  troops  and  the 
fdlowers  of  his  army  in  long  anrear*  Stilly  under  the  most  un- 
toward circumstances,  so  admirably  had  General  Moore  taken 
his  measures,  that  no  confusion  arose.  General  Baird  pursued 
his  simultaneous  march  from  Ck>nmna,  while  Sir  John  Hope 
conducted  a  division  by  a  more  devious  course  than  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Moore  quitted  Lisbon  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  reached 
Salamanca  on  the  13th  of  November.    On  the  23d  the  succes- 
sive divisions  had  also  reached  their  destination.    The  army, 
great  part  of  which  had  already  acquired  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  victory,  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  disdpline  and 
efficiency ;  high  expectations  were  entertained  of  its  exertions^ 
and  of  the  consummate  skill  and  chivalrous  intrepidity  of  its 
commander.    Never  was  there  a  commander  more  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  troops,  and  yet  like  his  distinguished  con* 
temporary  never  was  there  a  stricter   disciplinarian.     But, 
prudent  as  he  was  ardent^  he  concentrated  his  troops,  and  al* 
lowed  them  refreshing  repose  after  their  toilsome  march  before 
he  entered  upon  active  operations.    While  much  was  expected 
from  him,  no  plan  of  operations  had  been  pointed  out ;  the 
entire  burden  of  the  campaign — ^the  responsibility — ^all  rested 
upon  him; — his  siogle  mind  was  in  itself  a  host^  and  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  by  wild  enthusiasts,  both  in  Spain  and  at 
home,  that  with  the  aid  of  35^000  British,  and  the  wretched 
wreck  of  Spanish  patriots,  that  he  was  to  free  the  peninsula  of 
some  three  hundred  thousand  of  Napoleon's  veteran  legions-^ 

*  Sherer's  Military  Memoirs. 
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led  by  the  conqueror  of  every  continental  nation.  The  infor- 
mation he  had  received  respecting  the  state  of  Spain^  and  of  its 
armies^  he  soon  ascertained  to  be  wholly  unfounded  in  facts  ; 
and  every  thing  he  really  leamt  and  saw  convinced  him  thaty  in  the 
wreck  of  things  around  him^  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  the 
assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  He  found  the  upper  and  middle 
ranks  still  less  entitied  to  confidence  in  r^ard  to  their  repre- 
sentatiims  than  the  people ;  and  surrounded  by  the  timid^  the 
interested,  the  vain^  and  the  artful^  he  saw  at  once  that  he  had 
only  himself  to  rely  upon^  and  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility 
of  such  a  campaign.  Tet  never  once,  while  there  was  a  gleam 
of  hope  that  he  could  assume  active  operations^  was  he  seen  to 
hesitate  or  despond ;  he  was  full  of  eagerness  and  ardour^  yet 
so  tempered  and  controlled  by  a  wary  penetration  and  correct 
judgment  as  never  to  betray  him  into  error. 

On  the  13th  of  November  Sir  David  Baird  had  reached  As- 
toiga ;  on  the  15th  General  Moore  was  informed  of  the  advance 
of  the  Frendiy  and  that*  they  had  taken  Yalladolid.  At  this 
time  he  was  within  three  days'  march  of  the  French  army^  and 
he  had  not  even  a  Spanish  picket  to  cover  his  front,  although  it 
was  promised  that  his  advance  into  Spain  would  be  supported 
by  a  patriot  force  of  70>000  men.  The  armies  that  shoidd 
have  acted  with  him  had  disappeared ;  there  was  no  general 
¥rith  whom  to  concert  a  combined  movement — ^no  government 
to  consult — ^no  information  which  he  dared  to  trust;  and  he 
was  besides  unprovided  with  maga^es,  and  without  money  in. 
the  mihtary  chest. 

Upon  the  15th  Napoleon  had  learnt  the  advance  of  the 
British  army^  and  instantiy  took  the  most  rapid  and  compre- 
hensive measures  to  ensure  its  destruction.  He  could  direct 
upon  one  point  an  overwhelming  mass  at  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  In  such  circumstances,  the  most  deci- 
sive and  masterly  conduct  could  alone  rescue  the  British  army 
from  that  &te  which  General  Wellesley  had  himself  described 
as  unavoidable  in  the  circumstances  which  he  had  predicted. 

In  this  crisb^with  so  great  a  weight  of  responsibility  resting 
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upon  him,  with  a  thousand  cares  and  anxieties^  that  no  one 
but  a  commander  so  situated  can  understand,  Moore  did  every 
thing  that  became  a  consummate  general,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  his  daring  spirit,  added  to  the  public  expectation^  and 
the  vehement  appeals  of  the  English  and  Spanish  envoys,  in- 
duced him,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  delay  his  retreat,  and 
to  make  one  heroic  effort  to  relieve  the  devoted  capitaL  But 
for  this  generous  desire  at  the  risk  of  all  he  held  dear,  to  strike 
some  blow  at  his  gigantic  enemy,  he  would  instantly  have  re- 
treated upon  Lisbon ;  a  measure  which,  we  have  the  best  aiH 
thority  for  stating,  would  have  been  pursued,  in  the  same  posi-> 
tion,  by  one  who  knew  how  to  admire  while  he  regretted  his 
noble  daring, — who  under  happier  auspices  completed  the  great 
work  which  he  began. 

General  Moore  immediately  summoned  the  jimta  of  Sala- 
manca, and  explained  to  them  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs* 
He  required  from  them  only  such  sacrifice  as  was  indispens- 
able to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion :  he  could  not  obtain 
even  mules  and  carts.  His  representations  were  listened  to 
with  the  most  mortifying  calmness  and  indifference,  as  if  they 
were  the  last  people  in  the  world  who  had  an  interest  in  his 
proceedings. 

Thrown  back  once  more  on  his  own  resources.  General  Moore 
sent  orders  for  the  divisions  of  Hope  and  Baird  to  join  him^ 
while  he  prepared  every  thing  for  their  combined  retreat.  The 
authorities  and  people  of  Salamanca,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
true  Spanish  infatuation,  called  on  him  loudly  to  advance,  and 
engage  the  French  as  their  armies  had  done ;  in  other  words,  to 
be  routed  and  destroyed.  Men,  the  most  despicable  and  ig- 
norant, accused  the  English  of  being  afraid  to  meet  the  foe  as 
they  had  met  them  in  the  open  field,  and,  still  worse,  of  treachery 
and  a  secret  understanding  to  abandon  them  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  British  plenipotentiary,  Mr. 
Frere,  who  arrived  at  this  juncture,  could  so  far  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  senseless  clamour,  and  the  bravadoes  of  the  self-styled 
patriots,  with  their  despicable   remnant  of  troops^  hdplesf 
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juntas^  and  alternate  fits  of  foolhardy  resistance  and  abject 
submission^  converting  war  into  a  system  of  assassination^ — most 
valiant  behind  their  walls^  and  headed  by  women  and  priests^ — 
as  to  question  for  a  moment  the  policy  pursued  by  a  man  like 
Moore.  Yet  such  was  the  lamentable  fact ;  and  when  Sir  John^ 
whose  prescient  mind  had  already  marked  out  the  time  of  his 
retreat  by  Ciudad  Rodrigo  upon  Portugal,  and  met  such 
representations  with  the  arguments  of  a  sound  judgment,  but 
with  the  secret  contempt  they  deserved,  he  was  accused  of  want 
of  decision,  of  despondency,  and  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  affairs. 
Yet,  Napoleon  was  actually  drawing  round,  and  preparing  to 
cut  him  off  with  a  force  on  every  side  too  overwhelming  to 
resist.  So  situated,  only  a  madman,  or  a  general  like  Blake,  or 
Cuesta,  too  often  beaten  to  feel  the  shame  of  flight  and  defeat, 
would  have  marched  into  the  toils  laid  by  Napoleon.  The 
system  of  Spanish  warfare  was  not  the  school  formed  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  combining  caution  and  discipline  with  the  most 
brilliant  valour. 

Still,  though  immediate  destruction  threatened  the  entire 
British  army,  the  strong  and  wise  resolves  of  this  great  man 
were  to  be  disturbed  and  shaken  by  the  attacks  of  creatures, 
actuated  by  the  most  selfish  and  mistaken  views,  exhibiting 
human  nature  in  its  most  revolting  colours.  Like  all  the  vain  and 
ignorant,  they  were  most  eager  to  criticise  the  plans  which  they' 
could  not  comprehend.  Even  the  senseless  cry  of  disappointing 
the  expectations  of  England,  of  deserting  the  patriots  and  their 
great  cause,  of  abandoning  the  entire  Peninsula  to  the  power  of 
the  oppressor,  was  raised  to  deter  him  from  executing  his  pur- 
pose, and  rescuing  the  British  army  from  the  destruction  im- 
pending over  it. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  to  the  disgraceful  influence 
thu^  employed  are  to  be  traced  those  lamentable  consequences 
which  ensued  in  the  fearful  sufferings  and  losses  of  the  British 
army,  and  the  untimely  fate  of  its  illustrious  chief.  The  British 
minister,  a  man  wholly  inexperienced  in  military  affairs,  and 
like  otherdreamers,  never  awake  to  peril  till  a  knowledge  of  it 

VOL.  !•  S 
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oomes  too  late^  made  use  of  language  which  at  once  supplies 
the  best  justification  of  Sir  John  Moore>  and  shows  how  utterly 
hopeless  was  the  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  Spaniards  s 
^'  The  fixed  spirit  of  resistance/^  he  thus  addresses  Sir  John> 
^' which  without  calculation  of  danger  or  of  means,  seems  to 
haye  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people^  appears  superior 
to  any  reverse/'  Such  was  the  kind  of  encouragement  held  out 
to  the  gallant  Moore  to  march  into  the  heart  of  the  country^ 
with  30^000  Englishmen^  and  play  one  of  the  Quixotic  tricks 
so  much  in  vogue  with  Mr.  Frere  and  the  patriotic  Spaniards^ 
of  running  a  tilt  with  windmills ;  in  other  words  of  meeting 
Napoleon  in  the  open  fiel^  at  the  head  of  his  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  had  been  fortunate  both  for  Moore  and  his  heroic 
army  had  he  instantly  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment 
instead  of  his  too  daring  spirit;  and  encountered  all  the  abuse 
of  the  mean  and  ignorant  by  instandy  retiring  upon  PortugaL 
In  this  lay  the  sole  mistake  he  made  in  the  whole  campaign; 
and  indeed  it  was  not  his ;  his  delay^  and  his  advance  to  attack 
Soult  bdng  the  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  appeals  of  the 
British  and  Spanish  authorities^  added  to  those  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  people.  He  had  already^  on  leanung  the  fate  of 
Castanos^  adopted  the  resolution  of  retreating.  He  assembled 
the  general  officers ;  he  firankly  told  them  that  he  had  not  called 
them  together  to  request  their  counsel^  or  to  assume  any  re* 
sponsibility^  by  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  plans  he  had  adopted  ; 
that  the  responsibihty  was  wholly  his  own^  and  they  had  only  to 
prepare  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  credited  that  the  British  ambassador  was 
still  urgent  to  prevent  a  retreat^  and  to  recommend  the  route  of 
Galicia^  as  more  favourable  for  political  reasons  than  that  upon 
Portugal.  At  a  moment  when  the  salvation  of  the  British  army 
was  at  stake^  he  had  the  presumption  to  give  opinions  upon 
military  movements^  such  as  only  extreme  folly  could  have  dic- 
tated, supported  by  the  treacherous  and  insidiousadvice  of  Mork^ 
the  Spanish  agent  and  governor,  who  entreated  Sir  John  to  ad« 
vance,  while  he  himself  was  in  treaty  to  surrender  the  capitaL 
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The  envision  of  Sir  David  Baird  was  already  in  retreat,  when  it 
received  orders  to  return  to  Astorga ;  Sir  John  Hope  had  sno 
oeeded,  after  surmounting  the  greatest  difficulties,  in  forming  a 
junction  with  the  former,  when  the  gallant  Moore  having  in-» 
tercepted  a  despatch  addressed  to  Marshal  Soult,  resolved  to 
attack  him  before  he  was  joined  by  Napoleon ;  thus  at  once 
eomplying  with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  more  sanguine, 
and  causing  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  capital*  He  wrote  ta 
Somana,  desiring  him  to  make  some  demonstration  while  he 
marched  to  surprise  Soult^  who  had  taken  up  a  pontion  on  the 
Carrion. 

On  the  14th  of  December  his  head-quarters  were  at  Alaejos ; 
Lord  Paget,  with  his  cavalry,  was  at  Toro ;  Sir  John  Hope  at 
Torrecilla ;  and  General  Stewart,  with  his  horse,  at  Rueda* 
Here  a  French  detachment  was  surprised  by  a  squadron  of 
British  horse,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the  enemy  believ* 
ing  that  the  British  were  in  full  retreat.  By  the  19th  General 
Moore  had  reached  Castro  Nuevo;  Romana  was  acquainted 
with  his  intended  movements;  and  on  the  26th  the  whole 
British  army  was  concentrated  at  Mayorga  and  Melgar  Abaxo. 
The  cavalry  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy's  horsey 
took  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  highly  distinguished  itself. 
Ilie  united  army  amounted  only  to  23,600  men,  of  which  2278 
consisted  of  cavalry;  the  force  of  Soultwas  16,000  infemtry, 
and  1200  horse,  and  was  posted  at  Saldanha*  On  the  20th,  by 
a  well-concerted  movement,  the  advanced  guard  of  (he  enemy's 
cavalry  was  defeated  at  Sahagnn,  by  Lord  Paget.  The  season 
was  extremely  inclement,  the  ground  covered  with  snow;  but 
the  cavalry  pushed  on,  and  General  Slade  advancing  at  the  head 
of  the  lOth  hussars  along  the  Cea,  supported  them  in  tiie  attack 
on  the  town.  On  approaching.  Lord  Paget  beheld  the  enemy 
drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him  at  a  little  distance.  Both  corps 
manoeuvred  for  some  time,  each  attempting  to  outflank  his  op- 
ponent. Though  the  ground  was  unfavourable,  Paget  sur- 
mounting  every  obstacle,  passed  the  hollow,  and  charged  the 
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French^  just  as  they  had  wheeled  into  line^  broke  them^  and  took 
two  colonels^  and  157  nien  prisoners. 

It  was  now  that  Napoleon  first  learnt  the  counter-march 
and  advance  of  the  British^  and  in  pursuance  of  his  grand  plan 
of  surrounding  them^  sent  orders  for  Soult  to  draw  them  on ; 
retire^  if  attacked,  on  Burgos^  push  on  a  corps  to  Leon^  on  the 
British  flank,  whilst  he  himself  moved  rapidly  from  Benaventei, 
with  70,000  men  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  into  Galicia*  ^^  Moore,^ 
he  observed, ''  is  the  only  general  now  fit  to  contend  with  me; 
I  shall  advance  against  him  in  person/^*  The  British  general^ 
aware  that  the  French  columns  were  every  where  in  motion  to 
cut  off  his  commimications,  and  penetrating  the  design  of  his 
great  rival,  was  fully  sensible  of  the  peril  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, yet  confided  in  his  own  experience  and  the  indomitable 
valour  of  his  little  army  for  extricating  him,  should  his  heroic 
effort  fail,  at  the  last  hour.  The  English  infantry  occupied 
Sahagun.  Bomana,  notwithstanding  Sir  John^s  representations, 
remained  at  Mansilla,  without  daring'to  advance*  On  the  night 
of  the  23d,  Moore  planned  an  attack  upon  the  French  at  Sal- 
danha,  and  immediately  the  English  columns  were  in  rapid  march 
for  the  Carrion ;  a  serene  joy  beamed  in  tiie  countenance  of  their 
active  chief,  and  every  soldier's  heart  beat  high  with  the  hop^ 
of  battle.  At  this  moment  came  fresh  intelligence  of  the  over« 
whelming  numbers,  and  combined  advance  of  the  different  French 
armies  from  every  point,  directed  by  Napoleon  in  person. 
Fifty  thousand  were  already  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarama  pass ; 
the  corps  at  Talavera  were  in  full  march ;  yet  so  ably  bad  the 
British  general  made  his  calculations,  and  foiled  the  stratagems 
of  his  wily  adversary,  that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  passage  of 
the  Esla  twelve  hours  before  the  advanced  guard  of  the  imperial 

*  The  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  General  Moore  is  well  known.  In  his 
campaign  in  Egypt,  remarking  the  admirable  discipline  observed  in  disem- 
barking the  British  troops,  he  is  said  to  have  inquired  by  whom  the  opera- 
tion was  conducted ;  and  predicted  the  future  celebrity  of  Moore^  by  his  man- 
ner of  landing  and  disposing  the  different  regiments. 
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legions^  so  as  to  be  under  no  necessity  of  disputing  the  passage. 
After  all  the  delay,  the  heroic  eflfort  to  save  Spain,  and  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  the  world,  the  great  soldier  was  still  in  time 
to  counteract  the  favourite  project,  the  last  prompt  mancBuvre  of 
Napoleon,  and  to  commence  his  retreat  in  the  most  masterly 
order.  By  the  27th  the  rear-guard  itself  had  crossed  the  river 
«nd  blown  up  the  bridge.  General  Hope  retired  by  the  road  of 
Mayorga;  Bairdbythatof  Valencia  de  San  Juan,  thelight  brigades 
and  the  cavalry  held  Sahagun,  and  to  cover  their  movements^ 
some  squadrons  not  only  formed,  but  rode  boldly  up  to  the 
very  front  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  26th  Lord  Paget,  having  passed  through  Mayorga, 

fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  the  imperial  troops  belonging  to 

the  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person.     They  were 

drawn  up  directly  on  the  line  of  the  retreat.    Two  squadrons 

of  the  10th  hussars,  commanded  by  Colonel  Leigh,  charged 

up  the  hill,  broke  them  at  once,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  fire 

.  with    perfect   coolness,  and  took    a   number    of    prisoners. 

Having  reopened  his  communications  with  Astorga^  General 

Moore  halted  to  refresh  his  army  at  Benavente,  and  clearing  out 

his  magazines,  continued  his  retreat  upon  Astorga.    On  the 

-  29th  the  whole  of  the  infantry  had  left  Benavente,  having  the 

cavalry  with  their  pickets  on  the  extensive  plain  before  it.    The 

same  morning  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  having  found  a  ford  near 

the  bridge,  passed  the  river  at  the  head  of  600  of  the  imperial 

guards,  and  drove  in  the  pickets.  But  being  joined  by  a  party  of 

•  German  hussars,  they  returned  and  checked  the  advance  of  the 

'  enemy.     General  Stewart  ordered  them  to  give  ground  slowly, 

till  they  drew  the  enemy  farther  into  the  plain ;  when  Lord 

Paget,  at  the  head  of  the  10th,  seizing  the  favourable  moment, 

suddenly  advanced  from  the  cover   of   some  buildings,  and 

charged  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  imperial  guards  broke 

and  fled,  pursued  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river. 

General  Lefebvre,  and  seventy  men,  were  taken  prisoners ; 
seventy  wounded,  and  sixty  killed.  Napoleon,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Valderas,  is  said  to  have  witnessed  this  action  from 
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the  opposite  banks,  and  perceiving  the  masterly  moyem^ite 
of  Sir  John,  and  the  bold  front  every  where  presented  by  his 
army,  so  opposite  to  the  usual  style  of  retreat ;  and  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  intercept  him,  he  contented  himself  with 
detaching  three  marshals  at  the  head  of  powerful  divisions  in 
pursuit  and  soon  returned  to  France. 

In  these  brilliant  skirmishes,  and  whenever  an  occasion 
o£Fered  of  preparing  for  a  general  engagement,  the  troops  were 
full  of  ardour,  and  obedient  to  the  voice  of  their  officers;  but 
under  the  disheartening  influence  of  continual  suffering  and  re- 
treat, discontent  and  insubordination  pervaded  one  of  die  finest 
armies  England  had  ever  sent  forth.  As  the  retreat  continued, 
the  attacks  became  more  harassing,  but  were  always  nobly 
repulsed.  No  prudence  or  conduct  could  avert  the  sufferings 
that  ensued.  Deluges  of  cold  rain — the  soldiers  chill  and 
weary,  wading  through  roads  deep  with  snow  and  mud,  often 
without  shelter,  or  even  food.  The  guides  and  drivers,  teni- 
fied  by  the  French,  often  abandoned  their  charge,  which  it  was. 
impossible  to  move  without  them.  The  sick,  the  wounded, 
and  the  straggling,  necessarily  fell  an  easy  prey ;  and  a  number 
of  officers,  including  General  Anstruther,  so  greatly  distin- 
guished in  former  campaigns,  sunk  and  died  under  their  ex- 
treme exertions.  On  entering  Astorga,  a  fresh  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  suffering  arose,  from  General  Romana  having  crossed 
the  British  line  of  march,  in  so  wretched  a  state,  that  ^'ihe 
soldiers  little  exceeded  in  number  the  sick  borne  on  cars  and 
mules  f  and  as  they  slowly  passed  along,  emaciated  and  en- 
feebled by  disease,  the  procession  had  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ambulatory  hospital,  in  need  of  an  escort,  than  of 
an  army  to  defend  the  country.* 

The  Spaniards,  likewise,  on  the  retreat  being  determined 
upon,  became,  as  usual,  inhospitable,  and  even  hostile.  Every 
where  along  the  route,  instead  of  receiving  the  wet,  the  hungry, 
and  the  wearied,  they  closed  their  windows  and  barred  their  doors 

*  Colone!  Jones.    Historical  View,  &c. 
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-—conduct  that  proyoked  retaliation^  and  doors  were  broken  open 
and  excesses  committed^  as  if  the  army  was  in  the  country  of 
an  enemy.  Some  hundreds  sallied  forth  to  plunder  the  wine- 
vaults  at  Bembibre^  and  they  were  thus  often  surprised  and  mas- 
sacred by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy.  Yet  while  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  was^  attimes^  so  strong  as  to  call  down 
like  severity  of  the  commander^  till  some  examples  were  made^ 
at  Villa  Franca^  at  Calcabellos^  and  other  places ;  whenever  a 
front  ¥ras  shown  to  the  enemy^  the  old  discipline^  firmness  and 
eagerness  for  battle,  returned.  In  one  of  these  encounters. 
General  Colbert,  an  admirable  soldier,  conspicuous  in  all  the 
European  campaigns,  and  so  finely  formed,  as  to  have  been 
pronounced  a  perfect  model  by  the  sculptor  Canow,  fell  gal- 
lantly, fighting  at  the  head  of  his  horse. 

In  the  march  from  Villa  Franca  to  Lugo,  a  rough  and 
mountainous  tract,  the  order  of  precedence  was  changed,  and 
the  British  cavalry  in  turn  was  covered  by  the  infantry,  which 
took  up  the  rear.  On  the  5th  of  January  Sir  John  abandoned 
)us  intention  of  embarking  at  Vigo,  and  fixed  upon  Corunna  as 
affording  greater  facilities  for  protecting  and  embarking  his 
army.  The  rear-guard  had  reached  Herrerias,  the  division  of 
Baird  was  at  Nogales,  and  Generals  Hope  and  Fraser  were  near 
Lugo.  Sir  John,  having  here  resolved  to  give  battie  to  the 
enemy,  sent  orders  to  the  difierent  divisions  to  rally  and  form. 
The  passage  of  the  bridge  at  Constantino,  which  offered  every 
advantage  to  the  enemy,  was  most  ably  and  skUfnlly  effected ; 
General  Paget  held  his  ground  in  gallant  style  till  nightfall ; 
and  on  the  7th,  Sir  John  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle.  Soult  soon  made  his  appearance,  reconnoiting  the 
English  centre  with  four  guns  and  several  squadrons.  A  heavy 
cannonade  first  drove  him  from  the  centre,  and  on  the  left  he 
was  charged  by  some  light  brigades,  under  the  eye  of  Moore 
himself,  and  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  On  this  occasion,  a 
body  of  the  enemy  having  driven  in  a  few  of  our  light  troops, 
and  turned  the  flank  of  the  pickets  on  the  92d,  Sir  John  rallied 
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them  on  the  instant^  and  himself  headed  them  back  till  Majc^ 
Roberts  coming  up^  led  the  men  forward^  charging  the  French 
in  flank^  and  after  killing  the  officer  in  command,  and  having 
his  cloak  nearly  riddled  with  buUets,  two  of  which  passed 
through  his  right  hand,  repulsed  the  enemy  with  a  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  prisoners,  and  eighty  lolled. 

During  the  8th  the  two  armies  remained  in  presence  of  eadi 
other ;  but  Soult,  having  been  already  so  roughly  handled,  de- 
clined the  attack.  In  the  night,  having  left  fires  on  his  position 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  Moore  resumed  his  retreat.  The  high 
roads  were  now  deluged  with  sleet  and  rain;  two  divisions 
mistook  the  route;  a  terrific  storm  added  to  the  confusion, 
and  in  the  morning  they  still  found  themselves  near  the  heights 
of  Lugo.  When  the  army  at  length  reached  Betanzos,  it  had 
lost  upwards  of  2000  men.  Here  the  general  again  halted,  and 
by  great  exertions,  restored  order  and  discipline,  affording  also 
the  fugitives  and  stragglers  their  last  chance  of  rejoining  their 
colours.  But  the  heroic  labours,  and  the  sufferings  of  this 
memorable  retreat — conspicuous  above  any  retreat  on  record 
since  the  days  of  Xenophon  for  its  ability,  its  struggles,  and 
the  splendour  of  its  actions,  were  at  last  drawing  to  a  dlose. 
Human  nature  could  scarcely  endure  more  f  in  the  bravest 
heart  the  longing  for  rest  absorbed  every  other  feeling;  Co« 
runna  was  on  the  lips  of  all — ^it  was  in  view — ^it  was  reached ;  yet 
another  battle — another  victory,  and  the  wearied  soldier,  no 
longer  harassed  in  frame  and  spirit,  would  sink  on  his  laurels 
to  repose. 

.  With  astonishing  celerity,  every  disposition  was  made  far 
immediate  embarkation ;  but  the  transports  were  not  yet  ar- 
rived* The  land  front  of  the  fortress  was  speedily  strengthened ; 
the  sea-face  dismantled;  and  here,  in  the  reception  of  the 
British,  and  in  the  incessant  labours  necessary,  it  is  only  jus- 
lice  to  the  people  to  state,  that  they  assisted  in  every  way  to 
the  very  utmost  of  their  power.  The  town  itself,  protected  by 
batteries  and  guns  at  all  points,  is  commanded  by  heights  with- 
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in  a  short  distance^  so  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the 
English  general  to  have  stood  a  protracted  si^e.  The  citadel  is, 
in  reality,  a  iranall  town ;  it  contains  the  houses  of  people  of 
.  distinction,  and  several  convents.  There  are  a  number  of  narrow 
streets,  in  which  the  houses  are  very  large,  and  the  ground  floors 
are  used  entirely  for  public  offices.  Although  the  weather,  on 
ihe  arrival  of  the  British,  was  extremely  cold  and  inclement, 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  artificial  heat  was  a  luxury  they  could  not 
enjoy. 

On  the  13th  a  magazine  of  4000  barrels  of  powder  was  set 
-fire  to  on  a  hill,  three  miles  from  the  city,  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*  So  great  was  the  explosion, 
that  the  town  shook  to  its  centre,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  were 
fearfully  agitated,  and  as  described  by  one  who  heard  it,  every 
one  for  a  moment  held  his  breath  and  stood  aghast.  The 
iiorses  of  the  cavalry  were  next  brought  out  and  shot ;  they 
would  have  been  useless  in  the  ensuing  conflict,  and  it  was  de- 
termined  they  should  not  suffer  more  by  falling  into  the  hands 
'Of  the  enemy.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  transports  en- 
tered the  harbour,  and  the  sick,  the  artiUery,  and  the  dragoons 
were  forthwith  put  on  board.  During  the  ensuing  day  and 
m^t  the  whole  of  the  baggage  had  followed,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  withdraw  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  16di.  But 
at  two  in  the  afternoon  was  h^ard  the  French  rappel  beating  to 
arms ;  troops  were  seen  moving  to  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and 
i^xong  columns  of  attack  to  the  extremity  of  that  commanding 
position  he  had  taken  on  the  16tli,  m  the  inmiediate  front  of  the 
British. 

The  English  army,  about  15,000  strong,  was  drawn  up  on  a 
range  of  low  hills,  in  the  best  position  their  numbers  permitted 
them  to  occupy.  On  a  higher  range,  which  commanded  the 
former  within  cannon*shot,  the  French  were  eagerly  preparing 
&r  the  attack,  both  with  light  guns  and  a  battery  of 
heavier  calibre;  and  a  force  of  not  less  than  20flOO  men, 

*  Napier. 
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A  brisk  cannonade  was  opened  to  coyer  the  advance  of  three 
heavy  oolumns5  which  came  steadily  down  from  the  heights. 
The  first  of  these^  with  great  impetuosity^  fell  upon  the  Britisii 
light,  assailing  General  Baird^s  division  both  in  front  and  flank. 
The  second^  with  equal  vigour  attacked  the  centre;  and  the 
third  moved  upon  the  left^  where  Sir  John  Hope  held  the  com- 
mand. Once  more^  fiill  of  hope  and  ardour,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  mounting  the  horse  which  stood  ready  for  him,  flew  to 
the  point  which  he  knew  was  most  seriously  threatened,  near 
the  village  of  Elvina,  on  the  British  right.  The  thunder  of  the 
guns,  and  the  roll  of  the  musketry,  was  there  the  most  terrible ; 
but  he  made  his  dispositions,  and  saw  them  executed  in  the  midst 
of  all  di£Gyculties  with  a  serene  joy;  The  greatest  eflfort  of  the 
enemy  was  met  and  foiled  by  Sir  John  and  the  division  of  Baird, 
who  charged  at  the  head  of  the  42d,  and  by  the  Inrigade  under 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  village  was  an  object  of  the 
utmost  importance  on  both  sides,  and  was  severely  contested ; 
Sir  David  Baird  here  received  a  wound  which  compelled  him 
to  retire;  but  Sir  John,  ever  present  in  the  greatest  peril,  di- 
rected every  movement.  By  his  great  personal  exertions, 
united  to  able  dispositions,  though  with  so  inferior  a  force,  the 
battle  was  going  welL  When  the  French  artillery  first  bore  down 
from  the  heights,  and  the  infantry  on  both  sides  engaged,  th^ 
were  for  some  time  separated  by  the  stone  walls  and  hedges 
which  intersected  the  ground.  As  they  drew  nearer  it  was 
observed  that  the  French  line  extended  beyond  the  right  flank 
of  the  British;  and  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  moving  up 
the  valley  to  turn  it.  Instantly  the  half  of  the  4th  re^onoit, 
refusing  their  right,  fell  back,  and  made  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  other  half.  In  this  position  they  began  a  heavy  flanking 
fire,  in  a  style  that  so  pleased  their  commander,  that  he  rode  up 
and  called  out  it  was  exacdy  as  he  would  have  it  done.  He 
then  galloped  to  the  50th  regiment,  commanded  by  Majors 
Napier  and  Stanhope,  just  as  they  got  over  an  enclosure  in  their 
front,  and  charged  up  to  the  guns  most  gallantiy.  '^Well 
done  the  50th !  Well  done  my  majors  !"  exclaimed  the  general 
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alluding  to  tiieir  having  both  been  advanced  to  the  rank  they 
held  by  his  means ;  and  within  a  few  minutes  that  he  joined 
ihem^  the  enemy  was  driven  with  great  slaughter  from  the 
village^  Major  Stanhope^  the  second  son  of  Earl  Stanhope^  and 
nephew  to  die  late  Mr.  Ktt,  receiving  a  mortal  wound  in 
the  pursuit^  aiyd  Major  Napier  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner. 

After  taking  the  village^  which  was  again  attacked^  Sir  John 
joined  the  42d,  and  addressing  them  in  the  brief  words^  ^  High- 
landers !  remember  Egypt,^  they  rushed  to  the  charge^  drivingall 
before  them^  till  they  were  stopped  by  a  high  wall.  The  general^ 
still  at  their  head^  thanked  them  for  their  good  conduct^  and  des- 
patdied  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of  guards  to  the 
left  flank  of  the  Highlanders.  Their  officers,  aware  that  their 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  supposed  they  were  to  be 
idieved,  and  b^an  to  &11  back.  ^^  Join  your  comrades,  my 
brave  42d/'  exclaimed  Sir  John,  ^*  ammunition  is  coming,  and 
jou  have  your  bayonets !'' 

In  a  moment  all  were  again  in  movement ;  and  in  this  brief 
interval  Captain  Hardinge  returned,  annoimcing  the  approach  of 
the  guards.  While  still  speaking,  and  directing  the  general's  atten- 
tion to  the  exact  position  of  the  battalion,  a  hot  fire  was  incesantly 
playing  on  the  spot.  The  commander-in-chief  was  too  conspi- 
cuous by  the  orders  he  wore,  and  shortly  after  Sir  David  Baird  was 
borne  firom  the  field,  he  was  struck  to  the  groimd  by  a  cannon- 
baU.  He  was  not  even  stunned  for  the  moment;  his  mental 
energy  was  unimpaired;  and  he  sat  up.  Captain  Hardinge 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  seeii^ 
that  he  was  much  hurt,  to  aUay  his  evident  anxiety,  assured  him 
the  52d  were  still  advancing.  His  eye  immediately  brightened^ 
and  he  gazed  intently  in  the  direction  where  helastsawhisfavou- 
rite  regiment.  His  friend  Colonel  Graham  now  approached,  and 
dismounted  to  assist  him.  Observing  the  composure  of  his 
features,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  not  much  hurt ;  then 
perceiving  the  horrid  laceration  on  the  left  breast  and  shoulder, 
jTode  off  for  surgeons. 
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Meantime^  he  was  borne  from  ihe  field  by  a  sergeant  of  the 
42d  and  some  soldiers ;  and  Captain  Hardinge  observing  that 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  had  stnick  upon  his  wound^  causing  him 
a  sudden  pang  wished  to  remove  it.  ^^  No^  said  the  general; 
it  is  as  well  as  it  is :  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me !''  On  his  way^  calling  to  mind  that  Sir  David  Batrd 
was  wounded^  he  told  Captain  Hardinge  to  report  his  c»se  tp 
General  Hope,  who  at  once  assumed  the  command*  On  4^he 
disaster  being  made  known  to  Baird  he  ordered  the  surgeons 
employed  in  dressing  his  arm  to  leave  him,  and  run  to  Sir  John 
Moore.  They  obeyed  him,  but  on  approaching  the  commander* 
m-chief  he  calmly  said,  ^^you  can  be  of  no  service  to  me;  go 
to  the  soldiers  to  whom  you  may  be  useful."  As  he  was  borne 
along  he  repeatedly  asked  the  soldiers  to  stop  to  see  how  the 
battle  went,  and  expressed  pleasure  when  the  firing  grew  fainter. 
At  one  time  a  spring  waggon  passed  him,  conveying  Colonel 
Wynch,  who  had  been  wounded,  from  the  field.  He  inquired 
who  was  in  the  blanket,  and  being  told  it  was  the  commander-inr- 
chief,  the  colonel  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  give  up  to  him  his  place  in  the  waggon.  The  general  then 
asked  one  of  the  Highlanders  which  conveyance  he  considered 
the  best  for  him,  and  the  soldier  replied  that  the  blanket  would 
shake  him  less,  as  he  and  his  comrades  could  keep  the  step,  and 
bear  him  easily  along.  *^  I  think  so  too,*'  was  the  answer,  and 
having  thanked  the  wounded  colonel,  they  proceeded  towards 
his  lodgings.  The  soldiers,  as  they  bore  him  in,  were  seen  to 
shed  tears,  and  in  the  passage  to  the  house  they  met  his  old 
and  faithfid  servant,  who  stood  speechless  and  terrified  at  th6 
spectacle ;  but  Sir  John  fixing  his  eye  upon  him  said,  smiling, 
"  My  friend,  this  is  nothing/*  Colonel  Anderson,  whom  he 
met  by  the  way,  and  whom  he  requested  not^to  leave  him,  was 
at  his  side,  and  he  has  left  us  the  following  interesting  account 
of  his  last  moments :  "  He  knew  me  immediately,  although  it 
was  almost  dark;  he  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  'Ander«» 
son,  dont  leave  me.'  He  spoke  to  the  surgeons  on  their 
examining  his  wound,  but  was  in  such  pain  that  he  could  say  but 
little. 
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'^  After  some  time  he  seemed  very  anxious  to  speak  to  me^ 
»nd  at  intervals  got  out  as  follows^  ^  Anderson^  yon  know  that  I 
have  always  wished  to  die  this  way/  He  then  asked^  ^  Are  the 
French  beaten  ?'  which  he  repeated  to  every  one  he  knew  as 
l^ey  came  up.  ^  I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satis- 
fied !  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice !  Anderson^  you 
will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can — ^tell  them  every  thing 
*-^say  to  my  mother^'  here  his  voice  quite  failed  and  he  was  evi» 
dently  i^tated.  ^  Hope — I  have  much  to  say  to  him — ^but-— 
oannot  get  it  out — ore  Colonel  Graham  and  all  my  aides-de-camp 
well?  I  have  made  my  will^  and  have  remembered  my  ser- 
vants* Colbome  has  my  will  and  all  my  papers.' " 
-  Major  Colbome  then  came  in^  and  again  the  dying  soldier 
asked  if  the  French  were  beaten  ?  ^'  They  are/^  was  the  reply. 
'^  Ifs  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  it.  Is  Paget  in  the 
room  ?'^  On  being  informed  that  he  was  not^  he  added,  ^^  I 
feel  myself  so  strong.  I  fear  I  shall  be  long  dying.^'  On 
being  told  that  Captains  Perry  and  Stanhope  were  present,  he 
spoke  to  both,  and  said  to  the  latter,  ^^  Stanhope,  remember 
me  to  your  sister!"  He  then  pressed  the  hand  of  Colonel 
Anderson,  which  he  still  held  firmly,  and  without  a  struggle 
topired. 

.  Although  the  battle  of  Corunna  had  commenced  late  in  the 
day,  the  French  had  been  repulsed  and  beaten  at  all  points, 
long  before  darkness  closed  in.  The  position  occupied  by  the 
British  army  was  now  considerably  in  advance  of  the  lines  in 
which  it  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January. 
By  the  admission  of  the  enemy,  they  had  lost  more  than  3000 
me%  while  the  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  no  more  than 
800  in  killed  and  wounded.  If  this  extraordinary  fact  does 
not  speak  volumes  in  support  of  the  admirable  conduct  of  a 
commander-in-chief  with  an  inferior  force  so  unhappily  cir- 
cumstanced— occupying  a  position  on  the  verge  of  the  sea 
within  the  range  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  placed  on  heights  that 
commanded  their  position,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what 
gomta,  knowledge,  and  al»fity,  i&  the  practical  branches  of  was( 
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can  be  said  to  consist.  He  had  before  established  his  fame  by 
his  high  condact  in  ihe  West  Indies,  in  Holland,  in  B^ypt^  in 
Corsica,  and  in  Sweden.  Bnt  never  had  he  appeared  so  great 
as  in  the  desperate  circamstances  in  whidi  the  foUy  and 
treachery  of  others  had  placed  him^  when  standing  alone  with 
his  gallant  little  army  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  military  power 
of  an  entire  nation,  deserted  by  goverment  and  its  allies,  and 
decoyed  on  to  his  destruction;  he  yet  held  all  his  enemies  at  bay 
— tnmed  retreat  itself  into  a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  died  Ihe 
glorious  death  he  had  wished  for,  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Ajid 
it  was  his  next  wish  to  be  interred  wheresoever  he  felL  ^^  Fsom 
a  sentiment  of  veneration/'  says  his  biographer,*  ^that  has 
been  felt  in  every  age,  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  has  excited  ad- 
miration cannot  be  n^lected  as  ocMnmon  day.  This  impresr 
sion  leads  mankind  sometimes  to  treat  an  inanimate  body  with 
peculiar  respect.  This  was  now  the  subject  of  deliberati(m 
among  the  military  friends  of  Sir  John  Moore,  when  Colonel 
Anderson  informed  them  that  he  had  often  heard  the  gene* 
ral  dedare^  that  if  he  was  killed  in  battle  he  wished  to  be 
buried  where  he  had  fellen.  General  Hope  and  Colond  Graham 
immediatdy  acceded  to  his  suggestion^  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  body  should  be  interred  in  the  ramparts  of  the  dtadd  of 
Corunna.  At  midnight  he  was  borne  to  the  spot  by  Colonel 
Ghraham^  Major  Colbome,  and  his  aides-de-ounp;  the  soldiers 
dug  hb  grave,  and  by  soldiers  after  this  day  of  victory  was  he 
interred.  As  he  had  appeared  arrayed  in  the  fidd,  so  was  he  laid 
in  his  bed  of  honour,  wrapt  in  his  military  doak,  and  left  alone 
in  his  glory ,— a  glory  no  enemy  dare  assail  The  last  offices  of 
his  sorrowing  friends  and  soldiers  being  paid,  they  vrithdrew 
slowly  and  sad  to  rejoin  thdr  companions  already  on  boards  every 
thing  being  prepared  for  their  departure. 

If  loved  and  revered,  as  few  men,  and  fewer  commanders  have 
ever  been,  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  Moore  also  extorted  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  enemies;  and  the  noble-minded 

*  Life  of  Sur  John  Moorew 
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foe  he  had  just  vanquished  erected  a  monument  to  his  honour, 
and  sighed  over  his  grave.*  As  his  last  words  expressed  a  hope 
that  England  would  be  satisfied^  that  his  country  would  do  him 
justice^  so  he  earned  the  bright  reward  he  sought  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  memory  has  been  cherished. 

^At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  I7th^  the  last  of  the  pickets 
were  withdrawn^  without  the  enemy  having  attempted  further  to 
interrupt  the  embarkation.  The  weather  was  tempestuous^ 
and  there  were  other  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  enemy 
taking  possession  of  the  vacant  heights  of  Santa  Lucia^  brought 
their  artillery  to  play  upon  the  rear-guard  on  the  beach^  which 
obliged  several  of  the  transports  to  cut  or  slip,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  embarkation  was  completed  at  a  sandy  beach 
outside  the  town. 


*  And  agUQ  when,  thir^  yens  having  elapsedt  Soult  bchdd  the  British 
hero's  monument  in  England^  on  an  occasion  of  geneial  juhilee  and  festiyilyy 
he  is  said  hy  those  present  to  have  heen  deeply  affected,  and  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  noble  and  amiable  qualities  of  his  great  rival. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

(1809  to  1814.) 

Pjrogress  of  the  war  in  Portugal— Successes  of  Soult — The  Spanish  canpaiga 
— Defeat  of  the  patriots — ^Siege  of  Saragossa — the  British  in  Catalonia — 
—-Thanks  of  parliament — Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ssuls  for  Lisbon — Plan  of  the 

.  campaign — Surprise  of  Soult  in  Oporto — Pursuit  of  the  French — Their 
evacuation  of  Portugal — Moderate  and  cautious  measures  of  the  British 
general — Interview  with  General  Cuesta — His  impracticable  character--* 
Curious  anecdotes — Battle  of  Talavera — Desperate  conflict — Defeat  of  the 

■  French — Strange  conduct  of  Cuesta — Difficulties  of  the  British  army — 
On  the  point  of  being  cut  off— In  full  retreat. 

After  the  victory  gained  by  the  gallant  and  lamented 
Moore^  at  Coranna^  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  honourable  recorded  in  the  annals  of  British 
vrar&re^  that  city  maintained  its  good  faith  by  refusing  to  yield 
until  the  English  fleet  had  cleared  the  port  and  was  on  the  seas. 
The  French  commander  took  possession  of  this  place  on  the 
1:9th  of  January^  when  it  formally  surrendered;  and  he  next' 
laid  siege  to  Ferrol^  a  regular  fortress^  well  garrisoned^  which^ 
betrayed  by  its  governor^  at  once  opened  the  way  to  the  con- 
quest of  Oahcia^  and  without  an  enemy  to  oppose  him.  Mar- 
sfhal  Soult  established  his  quarters  at  St.  Jago  de  Compo- 
stella. 

.  Haring  refreshed  his  army,  within  six  days  he  was  again  in' 
motion,  marching,  according  to  orders  received  from  Napoleon, 
dcrectly  upon  Oporto.    At  the  head  of  20,000  men  this  active 
geaeral  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Minho — ^the  frontier^ 
line  of   Portugal,  ill  protected  by  a  few  old  walled  towns  " 
opposite  to  which  are  some  Spanish  fortresses  in  the  same  dlla- 
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pidated  condition.  The  broad  and  rapid  stream  was  the  only 
obstacle  that  presented  itself;  it  was  swollen  by  the  wintry 
torrent^;  the  boats  had  been  carefully  removed^  and  the  people^ 
militia  and  peasantry,  appeared  in  arms  upon  the  southern 
bank.  Soult,  however,  soon  overcame  the  difficulty ;  he  trans- 
ported large  boats  from  the  harbour  and  forts  of  Guardia  to 
Campo  Santos,  overland.  With  the  most  indefatigable  labour 
they  were  brought,  together  with  some  heavy  guns,  by  the 
help  of  rollers  more  than  two  miles  over  broken  hilly  ground. 

His  subsequent  operations  were  harassed,  and  often  strongly 
opposed,  by  the  Spaniards  on  one  side,  and  the  Portuguese  on 
the  other,  and  before  entering  Oreuse,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
he  had  to  sustain  several  severe  conflicts  with  both.  Seizing 
the  bridge,  and  making  Tuy  a  place  of  arms,  he  pressed  for- 
ward upon  Oporto.  General  Freire,  with  a  large  but  weak  and 
undisciplined  force,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Braga.  General 
Silveira,  with  a  smaller  one,  was  in  Tras  os  Montes,  Romana  at 
the  head  of  9000  men,  occupied  Coimbra  and  Monterey.  The  two 
last  were  in  communication,  and  agreeing  to  act  in  concert,  they 
formed  a  sort  of  first  line,  which,  like  their  agreement,  was  likely 
to  be  broken  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy.  They  amounted 
to  about  16,000  men,  with  a  line  which  extended  from  Monterey 
to  near  Chaves,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles ! 

The  second  line  was  formed  by  Freire,  at  the  head  of  25,000 
men,  only  6000  of  whom  were  armed  Mrith  muskets ;  the  remainder 
bdng  a  mere  rabble  force  provided  with  every  kind  of  strange  in* 
offensive  instruments,  and  implements  of  peace,  suddenly  turned 
to  weapons  of  offence,  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
Baron  Eben,  a  German  in  the  English  service,  was  associated 
with  the  Portuguese  leader  in  this  enviable  command.  Still  it 
was  grandly  designated  the  Lusitanian  legion,  parts  of  which 
was  even  formed  into  regular  battalions. 

The  third  line  consisted  of  an  intersected  position,  covering^ 
as  it  was  called.  Oporto,  if  a  few  miserable  rem  wis  of  troops,  and 
a  vast  mob  hastily  levied  by  the  bishop,  could  be  said  to  oo* 
cupy  an  intrenched  position  to  protect  a  city  against  a  general 
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like  Soult.  The  French  had  already  effected  the  passage  of  the 
riTer  Av^  and  appeared  before  the  city  on  the  27th  of  the  mon&. 
In  front  id  them  was  an  intrenched  camp  of  40^000  men^  pre- 
pared to  dispute  their  entrance ;  and  attributing  the  defeat  of 
Silveira  and  the  force  at  Braga  to  treachery^  they  were^  as 
nsual^  confident  of  success.  Oporto  meantime  became  the  scene 
of  tumult  and  excesses^  subject  to  the  law  of  the  multitude,  and 
numbers  of  respectable  individuals  perished. 

With  a  skilful  leader,  and  disciplined  troops^  the  positions  oc- 
cupied by  the  Portuguese  would  have  been  unassailable;  as  it 
was  they  were  defended  by  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  works 
were  fortified  as  well  as  such  an  army,  and  time  and  drcum- 
stances  permitted.    Filled  with  vain  expectations    and  false 
security  the  approach  of  Soult  was  announced  with  shouts  of 
derision  and  contempt.    The  French  general  first  made  a  feint 
on  the  left  of  the  intrenchments,  and  on  the  same  night  a  false 
alarm  being  raised^  the  Portuguese  hurried  to  t^eir  guns,  open- 
ing a  tremendous  fire,  which  they  continued  without  object  or 
intermission^  till  the  break  of  day.    It  was  then  they  per- 
ceived their  error;    instead  of  a  discomfited  and   retreating 
enemy,  they  observed  the  smaU  but  compact  army  of  Soult,  ad- 
vancing in  dose  columns,  steadily  to  the  attack.    Those  for- 
midable lines  on  which  they  had  so  much  relied  were  rapidly 
carried,  with  the  intrenchments,  all  the  redoubts,  and  guns ; 
while  two  battalions  entered  the  dity  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
spread  through  the  streets  and  penetrated  to  the  bridge,  where  a 
hdpless  throng  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  hurrying  for 
protection,  the  nearest  boats  gave  way,  and  they  were  pre- 
dpitated  into  the  waters  bdow.    At  beholding  this  spectade, 
the  French  themsdves  were  the  first  to  render  assistance^  and 
it  is  strange  to  reflect  that  while  engaged  in  the  generous  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  in  this  work  of  humamty,  their  country* 
men  near  them  never  paused  in  the  work  of  death,  com- 
mitting the  most  horrible  carnage.    A  few   hundred  Portu- 
guese having  taken  post  in  the  palace  of  the   bishop,  and 
attempting  to  defend  it,  were  cut  down  to  a  man,  and  it  is  as- 
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serted  that  even  after  resistance  ceased^  the  shrieks  of  women^ 
and  the  cries  of  the  dying  were  heard  through  the  streets*  Ten 
thousand  Portuguese  perished  in  the  assault,  in  the  storming  of 
the  city,  and  by  the  fory  of  the  excited  soldiery,  although  num- 
bers of  the  French,  as  in  the  instance  already  mentioned^  ex- 
horted by  the  marshal  and  his  staff,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  officers,  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of 
blood.  The  cruellies  exercised  by  the  peasantry  upon  the 
French  soldiers,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  added  to  the  ex- 
treme toil  and  privations  of  the  conquerors,  are  believed  to  have 
produced  this  dreadful  retaliation  upon  the  captured  city. 
More  than  1000  of  the  French,  and  500  in  the  assault,  perished 
during  this  brief  campaign. 

Soult  had  thus  rapidly  performed  the  part  allotted  him  by  his 
imperial  master;  but  Silveira,  meantime,  having  collected  fresh 
reinforcements,  attacked  the  small  garrison  at  Chaves,  left  there 
by  the  French  general,  and  obtained  possession  of  it  along 
with  1200  sick,  and  some  stores.  There  was  nothing,  how« 
ever,  to  oppose  the  resistless  arm  of  the  imperial  invader  and 
his  legions,  should  England  refuse  to  take  up  the  gauntlet, 
which  he  had  thus  haughtily  thrown  down,  by  this  fresh  aggres- 
sion on  the  independence  of  one  of  her  nearest  and  best  allies. 

But  England  having  already  foiled  his  once  invincible  armies^ 
shrunk  not  from  the  gigantic  contest,  and  the  time  was  now 
come  when  the  future  hero  of  a  hundred  victories  was  about  to 
reappear  upon  the  scene.  After  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the 
regency  of  Portugal  was  formally  appointed.  Lieutenant 
General  Cradock  had  been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  remaining  in  the  country.  Some  frontier-towns 
had  been  garrisoned  by  the  English ;  but  both  at  Oporto  and 
Lisbon  there  existed  a  party  in  favour  of  French  interests,  al- 
though the  majority  of  the  people  viewed  England  as  their 
oldest  and  most  faithful  ally,  openly  acknowledged  the  regency, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  obtsdn  the  assistance  of  British  officers 
and  troops. 

On  arriving  at  Oporto,  Sir  John  Cradock  found  the  bishop's 
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faction  full  of  activity,  and  the  populace  in  a  state  of  blind  and 
criminal  excitement,  ready  to  direct  their  fury  against  whatever 
object  it  might  please  the  leaders  of  discord  to  point  out. 

Having  touched  at  Corunna  on  his  way.  General  Cradock 
there  found  the  Lavinia,  with  1,500,000  dollars,  of  which  he 
brought  away  800,000,  intending  to  take  some  to  Oporto,  and 
the  remainder  to  Lisbon,  with  the  view  of  supplying  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  intending  to  retreat  upon  Portugal,  as  was  then 
expected,  might  be  in  want  of  money  for  his  troops.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Lusitanian  legion,  a  force  of  which  the  regency,  owing 
to  its  having  originated  with  the  bishop's  faction,  was  exceed- 
ingly jealous.  General  Cradock  directed  two  British  regiments 
on  Almeida,  and  recommended  to  Sir  R.  Wilson  to  pass  into 
Tras  OS  Montes  with  his  legion,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  regency,  and  then  hastened  to  Lisbon.  But  as  almost 
perfect  freedom  from  discipline,  seemed  the  order  of  the  day, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  great  soldier  and  disciplinarian.  Sir 
Robert  chose  to  pursue  a  course  of  his  own,  and  marched  to 
Almeida. 

The  army  of  Portugal — if  such  it  could  be  called — con- 
sisted of  20,000  men ;  of  which  not  more  than  10,000  had  arms, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  state  of  efficiency.  The  boasted  militia 
was  an  undisciplined  rabble  without  officers,  while  the  English 
troops  scattered  through  the  country,  including  the  sick,  were 
also  under  10,000  men.  Out  of  four  battalions  in  the  north. 
General  Cradock  despatched  three  to  reinforce  Sir  John  Moore; 
and  two  from  the  south  were  directed  to  advance  by  Castello 
Branco  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with  the  same  object. 

As  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
movements  of  General  Cradock,  at  this  time,  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  will  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  succeeding  campaign  in  Portugal.  He  had  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  when  the 
fourth  French  corps  had  just  passed  the  river  Tagus,  at 
Almaraz,  and  threatened  Badajoz.    He  had  only  seven  bat- 
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talions  of  infantry  and  300  horse.  Yet  Mr.  Frere^  the  central 
junta^  and  the  regency,  were  clamorous  against  Sir  John  Cra- 
dock,  for  not  marching  directly  into  the  south  of  Spain.  With 
more  prudence,  however,  on  learning  that  the  communication 
with  Sir  John  Moore  was  cut  oflF,  Cradock  recalled  the  British, 
who  were  advancing  to  reinforce  him.  He  had  directed  General 
Cameron,  at  Almeida,  to  collect  the  convalescents,  and  unite 
them  with  the  two  British  battalions  there,  and  do  his  utmost 
to  reach  the  army  in  Spain ;  but  that,  if  he  judged  the  risk  too 
great,  to  return  to  Lisbon. 

Having  already  had  too  much  experience  to  rely  either  on 
the  government  or  the  army  of  Portugal,  Cradock  ordered 
General  Stewart  to  destroy  the  bridges  of  Villa  Velha  and 
Abrantes,  and  to  withdraw  to  Sacavem,  a  position  near  Lisbon, 
where  he  had  determined  to  concentrate  his  troops.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the  French  army,  followed 
by  30,000  French,  were  already  on  their  march  towards  Lis- 
bon, when  the  advance  of  Sir  John  Moore  led  Napoleon  to 
recal  his  orders,  and  Portugal  was,  at  that  time,  freed  from  the 
fear  of  invasion.  General  Cameron  made  an  attempt  to  join 
Sir  John  Moore  by  the  Tras  os  Montes,  but  learning  the  re- 
treat on  Corunna,  he  prepared  to  march  back,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  to  Almeida.  But  the  force  of  General  Lapisse  having 
already  reached  Zamora,  he  retired  to  Lamego,  whence  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  whom  he  left  at  Almeida,  recom- 
mending him  to  retreat.  That  enterprising  partisan,  however, 
preferring  more  spirited  and  independent  exploits,  kept  his 
position  on  the  frontier,  and,  by  his  sudden  and  dashing  move- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  alarmed  the 
enemy,  who  believed  a  much  greater  force  must  be  near  at 
hand.  Reviving  the  sinking  hopes  of  the  patriots,  he  drew 
round  him  numbers  of  the  peasantry  and  others  who  had  be- 
fore no  standard  to  rally  round ;  he  found  numbers  of  strag- 
gling convalescents,  and  stragglers  of  the  English  army,  thus 
conferring  no  slight  aid  in  that  alarming  crisis,  when  the  whole 
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power  of  Napoleon  was  in  motion  to  surround  the  English 
army* 

While  General  Cradock  was  thus  laudably  attempting  to 
succour  Sir  John  Moore^  the  central  junta  of  Spain^  which 
had  retired  to  Seville^  was  urged  by  Mr.  Frere  to  make  some 
diversion  for  the  same  purpose.  Accordingly  the  Duke  ddi 
In&ntado^  at  the  head  of  a  levy  of  nearly  20^000  men^  was 
Erected  to  advance  from  Cuenca  against  the  enemy.  Another 
force  of  5000  was  to  move  forward  at  the  same  time^  under 
the  Marquis  del  Palacio^  from  Carolina.  The  ineffident  state 
of  these  troops^  however^  rendered  them  comparatively  use- 
less^ though  the  soldiers  themselves  were  active^  hardy,  and 
Teady,  after  the  severest  reverses,  to  encounter  fresh  toil  and 
danger. 

Quitting  Cuenca  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  Duke  del  In* 
fiantado  reached  Horcajada  on  the  12th,  while  Yanegas,  with 
General  Senra,  who  had  been  detached  to  surprise  a  party  of 
French  cavalry  at  Aranjuez  and  Tarancon,  remained  at  the 
latter  place.  Instead  of  surprismg  the  enemy,  Yanegas  was 
himself  surprised;  and  Infantado  marched  to  Carascoza,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  fugitives,  who  related  their  disaster.  Yictor 
Iiad  suddenly  attacked  and  driven  him  in  confusion  towards 
Alcazar,  where  Ruffin^s  division,  having  reached  before  him^ 
he  was  again  routed  during  his  retreat.  Many  laid  down  their 
arms,  only  a  small  body,  under  General  Giron,  succeeding  in 
making  good  their  passage,  and  rejoining  the  duke,  by  the 
road  of  Carascoza.  Two  others,  which  attempted  to  form,  were 
cut  off;  one  coming  directly  upon  the  French  park  of  artiUery, 
the  other  being  attacked,  for  the  third  time,  by  Marshal  Yictor* 
The  prisoners  were  marched  to  Madrid,  and  some,  it  has  been 
asserted,  who  fell  from  wounds  and  exhaustion,  were  shot  by 
the  road-side.  The  old  town  of  Ucles  was  miserably  plundered^ 
and  all  kinds  of  excesses  were  committed,  which  reflect  so  much 
disgrace,  both  on  the  French  and  Spaniards,  during  this  san- 
guinary war.    Thus  the  efforts  made,  both  in  Spain  and  Por- 
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tiigal,  to  reEeve  the  position  of  Sir  John  Moore>  were,  horn 
their  want  of  combination  and  efficiency,  attended  by  no  fa- 
yourable  results.  It  was  the  same  in  Aragon,  after  the  battle  of 
Tadela ;  and  Ae  French  proceeded  to  the  redaction  of  Saragossa. 
This  siege — aheady  so  memorable  in  history — brought  the 
eneigy  and  resolution  of  the  Spanish  people  into  active  dis- 
play. On  all  sidesy  it  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm^  the  in- 
habitants cheerfully  gave  all  they  possessed,  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Every  private  house  was  a  little  citadel^  the  population 
one  mighty  garrison^  and  the  entire  city  a  bristling  fortress 
firom  end  to  end.  Every  street  was  a  line  of  barricades,  every 
aedivity  presented  an  intrenchment;  the  women  formed  into 
companies,  to  serve  the  sick  and  assist  the  combatants,  dis- 
tributing cartridges  in  the  thickest  of  the  £ght ;  while  the  entire 
inhaUtants  may  be  said  to  have  manned  the  walk.  A  body  of 
excavators,  from  the  adjacent  canal,  became  sappers  and  miners  ; 
i^e  old  veterans  formed  a  strong  body  of  cannoneers ;  only  IS 
officers  of  engineers  undertook  to  superintend  the  exclusive 
works  for  the  extensive  defences  of  the  city. 

The  French  army,  nearly  40,000  strong,  and  flushed  with 
success,  commanded  by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Moncey,  ad- 
vanced to  summon  the  city  to  surrender.  On  the  21st  of 
December  they  attacked  the  Monte  Torrero  and  penetrated 
into  the  suburbs.  Prom  the  last  they  were  repulsed;  but  on 
the  24th  Saragossa  was  regularly  surrounded  on  both  sides  the 
river. 

La  Coste,  a  chief  of  the  first  engineer  corps,  and  aide-de- 
camp of  the  emperor,  directed  the  operations,  and  fell  in  the 
dischai^e  of  his  responsible  duty,  lamented  by  his  comrades  no 
less  than  by  his  imperial  master,  for  his  singular  union  of 
genius^  gallantry,  and  skilL  On  the  night  of  the  29th  the 
French  trenches  opened ;  but  it  required  a  series  of  the  most 
desperate  and  even  terrific  encounters  before  the  commanders 
could  make  themselves  masters  even  of  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
After  the  walls  fell,  the  streets  and  houses  became  the  battle- 
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Add ;  and  "wheo:  diese  were  won^  the  dtadel^  churches^  and  even 
vaults  vere  dflfiended  with  the  same  hostile  rage.  It  urikS  only 
by  the  insidious  and  deadly  process  of  the  mine  nrhich '  pre- 
pared a  patli  of  ruins  on  which  to  adyanoe^  that  the  enemy  was 
enabled  to  make  good  his  ground^  followed  up  by  a  continual 
bombardment  and  terrific  explosions — the  crash  of  falling 
buildings^  which  seemed  to  rend  earth  and  sky.  Onfe  of  thtsii 
was  the  blowing  up  of  the  noble  edifice  of  the  university,  beIo# 
which  3000  pounds  of  powder  had  been  placed,  whidh  was  Ifte-^ 
rally  blown  into  the  air  and  fell  with  an  awful  sound. 

Famine  and  pestilence  soon  leagued  with  thefinries  of  war  to 
make  the  ^  abomination  of  desolation'^  more  terrific  than  befbre, 
— ^the  vaults  thronged  with  helpless  women,  old  men,  and  children, 
placed  there  to  escape  the  deadly  havoc  of  the  bombs  and  shells, 
became  the  focus  of  contagion  and  threw  added  darkness  and 
horrors  over  the  devoted  city.  Numbers  were  left  '*in  these 
deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells,"  as  their  place  of  interment,  hav- 
ing already  selected  them  as  their  dwelling  while  aKve.  Others 
lay  unburied  before  the  doors  of  ruined  churches  in  heaps,  pre- 
senting the  most  horrible  and  loathsome  sight.  It  is  computed 
that  the  corpses  and  bones  of  more  than  40,000  persons  lay 
strewed  about  the  ground, — ^revolting  to  every  sense,  and  most 
of  all  to  the  passer  by.  Out  of  more  than  50,000  men  with  whom 
the  siege  had  commenced,  not  more  than  12,000  feeble  and 
wasted  forms,  as  unlike  soldiers  as  men,  lived  to  lay  down 
those  arms  which  they  could  no  longer  wield. 

Among  the  peasants  who  had  flocked  into  the  city,  and  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  there  was  organized  a  system  of 
terror,  which,  headed  by  a  few  desperate  leaders,  exercised  a 
control  over  the  regular  soldiers  and  some  of  the  tipper  classes, 
even,  it  is  known,  over  Falafox  and  his  party;  and  which  had 
much  influence  on  the  strangely  wild  and  enthusiastic  character 
of  the  defence.  The  least  hesitation  or  lukewarmness,  much 
more  any  desire  of  entering  into  honourable  terms  with  the 
enemy,  was  visited  with  summary  execution;  and  there  fell 
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SQme  victiias  of  this  ferocious  spirit  before  the  fearfiil  leaders  <<tf 
the  heroic  defence ;  and  the  plebeian  executioners  of*  so  siteni  It 
decree  themselves  fell  in  the  si^. 

•  But  however  we  may  condemn  the  useless  efihsion  of  Uoo<^ 
and  such  resistance  to  the  death  after  all  resistance  is  proved 
to  be  vain^  and  however  opposed  to  the  recognised  rules  and 
usages  of  modem  warfare ;  there  is  yet  something  so  brilliantly 
<J^Ting  and  heroic^  so  devoted  to  the  love  of  country  and  na- 
tional independence^  in  the  defence  and  fall  of  Saragossa^  that 
though  sullied  by  events  like  these^  no  time  can  obscure  its 
glory^  and  posterity  will  continue  to  admire  and  applaud  the 
Roman  sentiment  so  grandly  developed  by  the  people  of  Sara* 
gossa^  ^^that  it  is  sweet  to  die  for  our  country.'^ 

Nor  is  it  a  slight  drawback  from  the  effect  of  the  picture  at 
first  presented  to  us^  that  our  impressions  of  the  character  of 
the  celebrated  Palafox^  will  be  foimd  not  borne  out  by  fiacts. 
The  part  he  took  in  kindling  the  embers  of  patriotism  into  a 
Awaxoy — ^his  early  zeal^  sincerity^  and  sacrifices^  prove  that  he  was 
a  man  of  more  than  common  energy  and  resolution ;  but  that 
he  was  the  noble^  the  morally  daring  and  disinterested  being 
who  sometimes  appears  in  some  great  struggle^  where  the  pow- 
ers of  evil  and  good  are  battling  for  the  ascendancy^  to  vindicate 
the  violated  freedom  and  honour  of  his  country^  would  be  a 
mere  fiction  inconsistent  with  truth  and  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  ardent  exciting  language  of  his  procla* 
mations,  and  his  brilliant  efforts  in  the  outset  to  arrest  the  pro«- 
gress  of  the  invader^  he  had  no  sound  principle — no  continual 
spring  of  action^  in  shorty  not  sufficient  moral  strength — ^to  form 
the  heroic  character  such  as  Saragossa  required  in  the  time  of 
her  bitter  trial.  His  mind  instinctively  shrunk  from  carrying 
the  contest  to  such  fearful  lengths ;  he  grew  sick  and  weary^  he 
hated  '^  the  fierce  democracy^'  set  up  by  those  whom  he  es* 
teemed  the  vulgar ;  and^  during  more  than  a  month,  he  never 
left  a  secure  and  vaulted  retreat.  While  the  death-storm  of 
war  was  raging  around  him,  and  all  the  furies  of  war  and  dis^ 
cord,  with  famine  and  pestilence  in  their  train,  reigned  with 
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undisputed  dominion  on  a  throne  of  ruins^  the  fiery  patriot^  as 
we  had  leamt  to  picture  him^  has  been  accused  of  consulting 
his  personal  safety^— *spending  these  days  of  horror  in  ease  and 
lensual  indulgence*  Was  it  in  common  with  the  strange  pro- 
pensity or  instinct  of  his  feUow-men^  in  times  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing and  terror^  when  plague  and  death  seem  all  that  meet  the 
eye,  he  flew  for  refuge,  firom  thought,  and  perhaps  madness,  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  as  if  to  gain,  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  that 
balance  of  the  mind  which,  if  left  to  the  operation  alone  of 
silent  horrors,  would  be  utterly  lost.  We  know  not,  in  the 
strange  mysteries  of  our  nature,  how  this  may  be;  but  we  do 
know,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  on  which  to  form  a  judg* 
ment,  that  such  a  shade  over  the  character  of  a  patriot,  like 
Palafox,  can  no  more  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  name,  than  the 
excesses  committed  by  a  few  ferocious  demagogues,  in  the 
agony  of  Saragossa's  trial,  can  deprive  her  of  the  glory  of  offer- 
ing such  an  example  of  love  of  home  and  coimtry  to  the  world* 
Honours,  therefore,  were  justly  decreed  to  San^ssa,  which^ 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  stirred  the  heart  of  every  patriot 
in  the  tented  field,  or  the  wildest  mountains  of  Spain. 

Nor  had  Catalonia  less  vigorously  distinguished  itself  in  the 
war  of  independence— even  while  Moore  was  so  hotly  beset  by 
the  l^onary  swarms  of  Napoleon,  and  the  foot  of  the  invader 
was  every  where  rife  on  the  soiL  Towns  were  sacked,  villages 
burned,  and  fortresses  garrisoned,  yet  the  French  were  only 
temporary  masters ;  the  moment  they  could  be  taken  at  advan- 
tage their  power  disappeared.  Grerona  was  twice  besieged; 
Mongal  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  aid  of  the  British;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  del  Palacio  from  the  Balaeric  Isles, 
widi  5000  r^ular  troops,  enabled  the  Count  de  Caldagues  again 
to  relieve  Gerona. 

The  French  had  been  partially  defeated,  and,  at  the  close  of 
August,  1808,  they  held  only  Barcelona,  Figueras,  and  Mount 
Jouy.  The  hardy  character  and  favourable  position  of  the 
Catalans  gave  them  great  advantage  over  the  enemy;  new 
levies  were  raised,  the  regular    troops  reinforced,  and   the 
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Marquis  del  Palacio  marched  to  invest  Barcelona  itself.  Although 
foiled  in  his  attempt,  after  an  ohstinate  engagement,  the  Cata* 
lans  were  not  the  less  resolute  in  meeting  the  army  in  the 
field ;  they  effectoally  occupied  the  mountain  passes,  and  all  the 
roads  which  open  from  the  plains  of  Barcelona,  and  established 
a  regular  blockade. 

At  this  period  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  approached,  at  the  head  of 
18,000  men,  bent  on  taking  possession  of  the  town  and  fort  of 
Rosas,  the  works  of  which  were  very  shattered,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Spanish  garrison  was  excellent ;  and  they  were  assisted 
by  some  English  marines  and  fifty  seamen,  who  joined  them 
in  the  citadel  and  fort  Trinidad. 

On  the  16th  it  was  attempted  to  carry  the  works  by  assault; 
-^he  attack  failed ;  but,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  town  was 
entered  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and,  out  of  500  of  the  garri- 
son, only  50  escaped,  and  took  refage  in  the  citadeL  A  battery 
was  opened, — Fort  Trinidad  was  in  the  act  of  being  stormed^ 
when  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane,  with  eighty  seamen  and 
marines,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Throwing  them- 
selves into  the  citadel,  they  repelled  the  most  obstinate  attacks^ 
tin  the  5th  of  December,  when  enormous  breaches  having  been 
made,  farther  resistance  became  useless,  and  the  place  surren- 
dered. Cochrane,  having  blown  up  the  magazine  of  Fort 
Trinidad,  withdrew  his  people  and  put  to  sea. 

The  next  day,  St.  Cyr  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Barcelona^ 
then  threatened  by  General  Vives,  the  successor  of  Palacio. 
Upon  approaching  Uenas,  at  the  head  of  15,000  foot  and  1500 
horse,  the  French  general  was  met  by  the  army  of  Catalonia^ 
which  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  his  front.  It  was  pro- 
tected, moreover,  by  twelve  guns,  and  St.  Cyr  was  without 
artillery,  yet  he  instantly  advanced  to  the  attack  in  close  column^ 
not  deploying  a  single  company,  and  advancing  notwithstanding 
a  heavy  but  ill-directed  fire.  After  a  brief  struggle  the  Spanish 
line  gave  way  5  the  guns  were  captured  with  2000  prisoners ; 
only  a  single  Spanish  colimm  being  enabled  to  retreat  in  tolera- 
ble order.    Vives,  the  commander,  escaped  on  foot  across  the 
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mountains^  and  arrived  at  Tarragona ;  while  the  besiegmg  force 
before  Barcelona,  under  Caldagues,  hearing  of  his  disaster,  was 
compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Llobregat,  after  having  gallantly 
repulsed  a  fierce  sortie  of  the  enemy.  St.  Cyr  entered  Barce- 
lona, and,  following  up  his  success,  attacked  the  Spanish  army 
beyond  the  river,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Having  taken 
the  whole  of  the  artillery  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  he 
pressed  on  till  he  came  under  the  walls  of  Tarragona,  where 
General  Redding  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in  place 
of  Vives,  who,  being  superseded  for  incapacity,  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  populace.  The  system  pursued 
by  the  new  general  produced  the  utmost  confidence  in  his' 
abilities  throughout  the  province ;  having  experienced  the  fatal 
results  of  meeting  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  he 
divided  his  forces  into  small  active  partisans  to  attack  posts 
and  detachments,  paying  attention  at  the  same  time  to  their 
discipline,  and  that  of  the  more  regular  troops,  by  which  he 
greatly  improved  the  character  of  both.  He  was  thus  deservedly 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  troops  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand ;  but  mistaking  the  motives  of  his  delay,  the  more  rash 
and  vainglorious  Catalans  of  almost  every  rank,  accused  him  of 
incapacity  or  treason,  in  not  leading  their  forces  immediately 
into  battle.  Pasquinades,  and  anonymous  accusations  of  the  most 
irritating  kind,  representing  him  in  the  most  ridiculous  light, 
daily  appeared,  and  this  brave  commander  had  not  fortitude  to 
resist  the  popular  clamour ;  till,  at  length,  his  courage  being 
questioned,  in  a  fit  of  generous  indignation,  he  instantly  pre- 
pared to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  He  had  a  few  Swiss  regi- 
ments, and  a  few  veteran  battalions  of  the  old  Spanish  armies, 
in  his  service;  and,  by  a  new  levy  of  every  fifth  man  throughout 
the  province,  he  was  enabled  to  muster  a  force  of  28,000  men. 
T%e  Spaniards  occupied  posts  upon  a  line  nearly  sixty  miles  in 
extentacross  a  rugged  broken  surface,  forming  a  sort  of  semicirde 
round  the  French.  He  moved  his  regular  troops,  together 
vfi&i  the  Catalans  and  some  irregular  bands,  to  attack  the  posi- 
tion of  St.  Cyr,  but  he  was  anticipated.    With  infinite  prompt- 
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ness  the  French  general,  penetrating  his  design,  by  a  forced 
march  fell  upon  his  centre,  separated  both  wings,  drove  back 
the  force  of  Castro  on  the  right,  at  once  defeating  their  left 
wing,  and  possessing  himself  of  most  part  of  the  artillery  and 
magazines.  He  next  proceeded  against  Redding,  still  unbroken^ 
and  forcing  the  position  of  St.  Magi,  had  reached,  the  next 
day,  as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  Santa  Cruz.  No  sooner  was 
the  Spanish  general  aware  of  his  first  disaster,  than  he  hurried 
at  the  head  of  a  Swiss  battalion,  300  horse,  and  six  pieces  of 
light  artillery,  to  rally  the  scattered  troops  and  cover  their 
xetreat  on  Tarragona, — a  movement  by  which  the  two  generals 
actually  passed  each  other,  not  aware  of  their  near  vicinity,  each 
pursuing  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

Redding,  inciting  the  troops  coming  from  the  Col  de  Christina^ 
with  1200  men,  who  were  bravely  defending  themselves  at  the 
abbey, hastened  to  St.  Colonna  de  Queralt,  joined  Castro,  and  re- 
appeared, as  if  nothing  had  happened,  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men.  It  was  this  obstinate  determination  under  defeat,  with 
an  indomitable  pride  in  bearing  up  against  toil,  privation,  and 
all  reverses,  which  prolonged  the  patriot  contest,  often  to  the 
surprise  and  admiration  even  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  this  which 
formed  the  most  unpromising  feature  in  the  grand  undertaking 
of  Napoleon  to  establish  a  new  dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
the  Bourbons.  Having  intelligence  that  Vals  was  in  possession 
of  the  French,  and  his  line  of  retreat  cut  off.  Redding  summoned 
a  council  of  war^  and  it  was  resolved  to  retire  by  the  Col  de 
Riba  upon  Tarragona.  In  attempting  this  movement  he  was 
attacked  by  the  division  of  Souham,  just  as  his  advanced  guard 
and  half  the  main  body  had  entered  the  pass ;  but  the  Spaniards^ 
inured  to  the  warfare  of  the  hills,  and  supported  by  confidence 
in  their  leader,  showed  the  utmost  coolness,  and  guided  by  his 
skill  and  courage,  beat  off  the  enemy  with  loss.  Before  reach- 
ing Tarragona,  however,  they  were  intercepted,  and  being  again 
oyertakeo  by  the  force  behind  them,  reduced,  und^  every  dis-> 
advantage  to  accept  a  general  action.  The  result  was  such  aa 
might  be  anticipated^  a  complete  rout;  but  by  favour  of  the. 
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night,  the  greater  part  of  die  army  reached  Tarragona  in  safety^ 
along  with  their  brave  general^  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  this  battle.  He  wrote  his  despatches  the  same 
evening,  without  once  alluding  to  the  state  in  which  he  was ;  and 
yet,  while  dying  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  their  defence 
the  infuriated  populace^  blind  with  ignorance  and  rage  at  the  loss 
of  the  battle,  would  have  sacrificed  him  on  the  spot;  as  one 
guilty  of  treachery. 

On  the  death  of  the  faithful  and  unfortunate  Redding,  General 
Blake  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  also  nominated  captain- 
general  of  the  ^  Coronilla,^^  the  Spanish  title  given  to  the  union 
under  one  command,  of  the  three  fine  provinces — Aragon^ 
Valencia,  and  Catalonia;  a  proof  of  the  high  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  junta.    A  change  at  this  period  took  place  in  the 
commanders  of  the  French  armieS;^  not  a  little  favourable  to  the 
views  of  Napoleon.    Junot  being  taken  ill,  was  succeeded  by 
Suchet— a  man  of  great  abifity,  experienced,  skilful,  and  pos- 
sessing in  himself  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  many  other 
generals.    A  short  time  previous  to  his  arrival,  the  Spaniards 
had  obtained  some  advantage  over  the  troops  of  Junot.    Blake 
cut  off  a  detachment  of  1000  men;  and,  driving  back  the  French 
posts  on  his  line  of  march,  took  possession  of  Alcanitz.    The 
new  commander  found  the  French  troops  in  a  state  of  disorder 
and  discontent,  which  was  augmented  by  a  feeling  of  discou- 
ragement, arising  from  a  knowledge  how  deeply  they  were  hated 
by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  were  at- 
tempting to  subdue,  and  that  no  means  of  secret  vengeance  and 
hostility — even  assassination  and  murder— were  neglected  to 
compass  their  destruction.    The  first  step  adopted  by  Suchet 
was  to  lead  them,  as  he  believed,  to  victory ;  and,  with  only 
8000  men  and  700  horse,  he  instantly  attacked  Blake  in  his 
position  at  Alcanitz,  at  the  head  of  12,000  Spaniards.    The  dis- 
positions of  the  French  general  were  extremely  able;  but  he 
was,  nevertheless,  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  not  only 
being  foiled  in  his  first  attack,  but  having  the  vexation  to  wit- 
ness his  troops  flying  bdbre  the  Spaniards^  stized  with  a  sudden 
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panic^  and  the  columns  composing  his  rear-guard  thrown  into 
a  state  of  complete  confusion. 

The  repulse  of  the  French — so  unusual  and  unexpected — 
was  equal  to  a  brilliant  victory^  and  it  became  the  subject  of 
general  rejoicing  throughout  Spain.  In  addition  to  its  moral 
influence^  it  brought  a  real  accession  of  power^  in  money  and 
troops^  to  tihe  army  of  Blake;  and  determined  to  make  Aragon 
the  scene  of  his  first  e£Forts^  he  made  active  preparations  to 
retake,  or  at  least,  besiege  Saragossa. 

While  the  Spanish  generals  thus  succeeded  in  harassing  the 
conqueror^  and  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the 
great  towns  and  provinces,  even  when  the  French  were  in  fuU 
and  undisputed  possession^  affiurs  in  Portugal  w^re  daily  as« 
suming  a  more  threatening  aspect*  A  French  army  had  reached 
Merida,  and  again  menaced  Lisbon  by  the  line  of  the  Tagus. 
Blvas  and  Almeida  no  longer  held  British  garrisons^  and  Gene- 
ral Cameron  had  returned  from  the  north  to  Lisbon.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  however,  obstinately  maintained  himself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and^  like  the  gue- 
rilla chiefs  in  Spain,  contrived  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of 
war,  to  encourage  the  friends  of  independence,  and,  by  sudden 
marches  and  skirmishes,  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  French 
from  more  important  objects.  Sir  John  Cradock,  meantime^ 
in  the  apprehension  that  he  should  soon  be  pressed  on  all 
sides  by  overwhelming  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  serious  intention  of  the  British  government  to  attempt 
longer  to  defend  the  Peninsula  against  the  masses  of  Napo- 
leon,  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  re-embarking  the  British 
troops,  at  a  moment's  notice,  when  the  necessity  for  this  de- 
cisive step  should  arise.  Exasperated  at  this  sight,  the  Por- 
tuguese inveighed  loudly  against  what  they  termed  the  dastard 
policy  of  Englishmen,  and  took  every  occasion  of  annoying  or  in- 
sulting the  troops^and  even  secretly  attacking  them  in  the  streets. 
That  this  arose  from  the  deadly  hostility  they  bore  the  French 
soldiers,  is,  in  some  measure,  true,  though  it  presents  no  ez- 
ouse  for  the  blind,  malignant  fury  with  which  the  excited  popu- 
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lace  directed  their  arms  against  the  lives  of  friends,  as  well  as 
foes.  The  most  brutal  outrages  and  assassinations  were  of 
daily  occurrence;  every  one  accused,  or  even  suspected,  of 
being  favourable  to  French  interests,  was  instantly  sacrificed  in 
cold  blood;  and,  without  taking  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
into  consideration,  and  the  practicability  of  defending  Lisbon 
by  a  few  British  bayonets,  the  mere  show  of  retiring,  led  the 
English  to  be  esteemed  little  better  than  the  enemy :  in  fact, 
traitors  and  friends  of  Napoleon  bent,  in  secret,  on  surrender- 
ing the  Peninsula  into  his  hands.  With  this  impression,  they 
repeatedly  insulted  the  English  as  they  passed  along  the  streets, 
and  quarrels  and  bloodshed  were  the  result. 

In  this  gloomy  and  unpromising  aspect  of  affairs,  the  Bri- 
tish government  adopted  the  resolution  of  supporting,  at  all 
risks,  its  old  and  faithful  ally.  Instant  measures  were  taken 
to  reinforce  the  army  in  Portugal,  while,  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
acting  junta,  in  the  name  of  the  regency,  offered  the  command 
of  the  Portuguese  forces  to  an  English  general,  with  ample 
powers  to  reorganize  the  system,  and  introduce  such  discipline 
and  reforms  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching crisis.  The  English  cabinet  embraced  the  proposal,, 
at  the  same  time  adopting  every  step  to  call  forth  the  military 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  to  equip  the  full  number  of  the 
regular  forces,  and  to  raise  subsidies  for  carrying  on  an  active 
war.  The  alliance  between  the  two  countries  became  more 
closely  cemented,  as  their  interests  were  more  intimately 
blended,  and  both  looked  to  Spain  for  furnishing  materials 
upon  which  to  build  success,  and  as  the  arena  on  which  was 
to  be  decided  the  battle  of  national  independence,  and  the 
freedom  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguese  regency  expressed  strong  wishes  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  should  assume  the  command  of  thdr  armies 
— ^an  honour,  however,  which  being  incompatible  with  other 
views,  and  higher  duties,  independentiy  of  his  long«*grounded 
attachment  to  the  English  service,  he  at  once  declined.  Nu« 
merous  officers,  however,  of  the  first  rank  and  character,  so- 
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lieited  the  appointment^  and  it  was  conferred  upon  Major* 
general  Beresford.     He  possessed  some  qualities,  which  were 
eon&idered  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  a  task,  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute,  with  patience  and  assiduity,  the  rough,  uninviting 
bibours  of  a  military  reform.     Immediately  after  he  had  re- 
ebived  his   commission  ne  set    out  for  Lisbon,  and   entered 
tipon  his  duties — with  how  much  success,  soon  appeared  in 
tfte  efficient  state  of  the  Portuguese  forces,  the  gradually  im- 
proving character,  the  higher  moral  tone,  and  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  during  the  progress  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns.     Stem  and  unyielding,  he  bore  down  vulgar  preju- 
dices, awed  the  unruly,  and  overcame  difficulties  and  oljstacles 
from  which  the  most  able  and  distinguished  men,  formed   of 
more  sensitive  materials,  but  less  enduring  strength  of  frame 
and  mind,  would  have  shrunk.     He  had,  moreover,  in  a  short 
time,  the  advantage  of  the  sound  judgment  and  admirable  tact 
of  one  who  brought  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  the  soldier- 
like habits  and  character  which  he  had  been  so  sedulouslv  in- 
eulcating,  into  full  and  active  display.     English  officers  were 
appointed  to  the  regiments,  where  their  instructions  and  example 
were  invaluable,  and  English  commanders  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  excepting  the  mere  form,   at  the  head  of  the  different 
corps  and  divisions  of  the  army. 

At  this  anxious  period,  while  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  still 
in  the  ascendant,  and  the  fortunes  of  every  European  dynasty 
lay  prostrate  under  the  talons  of  the  imperial  eagle,  while  his 
enormous  power  was  yet  consolidated  and  unbroken,  and  the 
troops  of  every  nation  helped  to  swell  his  banded  legions ;  it 
Was  a  daring  resolve  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  dispute  his 
dominion  of  the  conquered  provinces  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was 
the  last  struggle  between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
world,  and  it  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  while  the  independ- 
etice  of  once  sovereign  nations  lay  trembling  in  the  balance. 
The  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  victory  of  Corunna 
seemed  like  an  awful  pause  in  the  storm's  career  during  which  the 
battling  elements  take  breath  only  to  renew  their  unexhausted 
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rage.  Already  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Spain^  the  imperial 
invader  now  turned  his  eye  to  Portugal^  which  his  legionsi 
darkly  gathering  along  the  frontiers^  threatened  with  more  than 
fifty  thousand  bayonets.  To  oppose  this  force,  even  when 
joined  by  General  Mackenzie's  brigade  from  Cadiz  and  by  Sher* 
brooke's  division^  the  British  army  amounted  to  no  more  than 
14^000  men. 

Victor  at  the  head  of  25^000  had  just  overthrown  Cuesta  at 
Medellin^  and  menaced  the  Alentejo.  The  moveable  columns 
of  Lapisse^  10^000  strong,  hovered  about  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and 
Soult  was  advancing  along  the  banks  of  the  Minho. 

The  combined  movements  of  these  separate  armies  were 
directed  by  the  Emperor^  and  intended  to  obtam  the  immediate 
possession  of  Oporto  and  Lisbon.    The  junta  of  the  former 
city,  seized  with  terror,  were  clamorous  for  the  advance  and 
protection  of  Sir  John  Cradock,  but  that  experienced  officer 
was  sensible  of  the  superior  duty  he  owed  to  the  defence  of 
the  capital.    Events  soon  thickened,  and  called  for  prompt  and 
energetic  measures  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conqueror,  and 
at  the  last  hour   to  save  Portugal  from  his  grasp;  for  the 
Spaniards  nearest  her  frontiers  were  even  more  unfortunate 
than  before.    While  Soult  was  ably  leading  the  main  attadc, 
Victor  was  prepared  to  act  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  against 
the  army  of  Cuesta,  posted  on  the  southern  bank.    A  division 
of  French  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  crossed  the  Tagus 
at  Talavera.    The  main  body,  led  by  Victor,  followed  with  the 
design  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  heights  opposite  Almaraz, 
and  the  bridge,  where  General  Henestrosa  was  posted  to  defend 
it  on  the  Spanish  left.    The  right  was  behind  a  mountain  tor- 
rent called  the  Ibor,  and  there  was  a  strong  Spanish  camp  at 
Meza  de  Ibor,  in  an  elevated  position.     It  was  attacked  by  the 
French  division  of  Laval,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the  Spaniards 
broke  and  fled,  leaving  800  killed  and  wounded,  and  more  than 
1000  prboners,  with  seven  guns.    Another  smaller  body  was 
beaten  by  the  division  of  Villatte ;  and  on  the  same  night  the 
raft  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river,  and  the  entire  army 
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marcAed  apon  Merida.  It  was  not  effected^  howeyer^  without 
some  fightings  and  a  body  of  light  cavalry  being  drawn  into 
ambush  by  the  Spaniards  suffered  very  severely. 

Meantime  Cuesta  retired  slowly  upon  MedeUin ;  Victor  in 
pursuit  of  him  marched  through  Truxillo  and  Miajades^  and 
coming  up  with  him^  although  he  was  strongly  reinforced  by 
his  junction  with  Albuquerque^  hesitated  not  a  moment  to 
attack  him  with  a  force  of  16^000  men^  all  which  he  had  to 
oppose  to  nearly  30^000  Spaniards. 

The  French  filed  over  the  narrow  bridge  on  the  Guadiana^ 
which  communicates  with  the  old  city  of  Medellin;  while  the 
light  horse  and  the  dragoons  entered  the  wide  plain  beyond^  the 
one  moving  upon  the  left^  the  other  to  the  rights  the  pickets  of 
Spanish  horse  retiring  slowly  before  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  divisions  of  German  and  French  infantry 
formed^  when  the  Spanish  line  advanced  over  the  swelling  ground 
by  which  it  was  concealed  and  boldly  commenced  the  battle. 
Victor  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle^  had  his  left  on  the  Guadiana^ 
his  right  resting  upon  a  ravine  planted  with  trees  and  vineyards  ; 
the  German  infantry  occupied  the  centre;  the  divisions  of 
Villatte  and  Ruffin  being  held  in  reserve.  The  Spaniards  came 
rapidly  down,  the  mass  of  the  cavalry  being  upon  their  left,  and 
a  few  squadrons  flanked  their  right ;  the  whole  moving  in  a  sort 
of  crescent.  Giving  way  to  the  sudden  pressure  of  the  attack, 
Lasalle  skilfully  refused  his  own  left,  enticing  his  opponents 
close  up  to  the  main  body  of  the  French  near  MedeUin.  On 
the  right  also,  the  Spanish  infantry  as  boldly  advanced,  and 
though  heavily  charged  with  the  enemy's  dragoons,  repulsed 
them  with  loss,  while  the  Germans  were  almost  wavering  be- 
fore the  fiercer  and  spirited  onset  of  the  Spanish  foot. 

Unfortunately  the  advantages  thus  gained  were  not  main* 
tained,  though  a  battery  of  French  guns  had  been  spiked,  and 
much  ground  lost;  fresh  guns  and  reinforcements  were  brought 
up,  and  Latour  Maubourg  returning  to  the  charge,  at  the  head 
of  his  horse  with  cannon  and  battalions  of  foot,  raked  the  weak 
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line  of  the  brave  but  too  sanguine  Spaniards  with  repeatei  dis* 
charges  of  grape^  then  falling  upon  them  with  his  heavy  cavalry^ 
supported  by  foot,  overthrew  and  made  tremendous  havoc — 
pursuing  the  slaughter^  till  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
height  from  whidi  the  fdgitives  had  descended.  Still  the  Spanish 
right  was  rushing  as  wildly  forwards — ^fihe  French  Bedling  back 
before  the  first  daring,  but  ill-suppcHted  attack. 

Elated  at  this  momentary  success,  the  Spaniards,  with  load 
shouts,  derided  their  enemies,  even  while  their  countrymen 
were  being  slaughtered,  on  the  same  plains^  by  thousands,  and 
their  own  graves  were  being  dug  by  those  with  whose  bodies 
they  threatened  to  fill  them.  Lasalle's  cavalry  returning,  fell 
with  resistless  force  on  the  right,  clearing  all  before  him  till  he 
reached  the  rear ;  the  infantry,  at  the  same  moment,  advancii^ 
with  a  destructive  fire  in  front.  The  gallant  lancers,  a  regular 
force  under  the  Duke  ,of  Albuquerque,  made  head  for  a  time 
against  the  light  horse  of  the  French ;  but,  seeing  how  the  battle 
went,  seized  by  a  sudden  panic,  they  broke  and  fled  wildly 
over  the  ensanguined  plains.  The  day  was  lost; — ^in  vain  the 
bravest  officers,  headed  by  the  old  veteran  Cuesta,  sought  to 
rally^  the  fugitives.  All  was  confusion; — ^Eguia,  instead  of 
permitting  the  retreat  to  be  conducted  in  columns,  would  neither 
act  nor  permit  the  able  Albuquerque  to  do  so;  the  gaUant 
Cuesta  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  narrowly  escaped; 
Greneral  Frias  was  taken,  with  a  large  division  of  the  centre;— 
and  utterly  broken,  the  Spanish  foot  fell  beneath  the  swords  of 
the  dragoons  in  such  numbers,  that  having  glutted  the  mortal 
hatred  now  excited  between  the  armies,  no  less  than  the  people, 
they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  savage  toil  from  mere 
exhaustion.  But  the  infantry,  which  had  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
still  continued  the  slaughter  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and 
it  was  observed  by  one  of  the  French  officers,  that  the  fury  of 
the  French  fell  chiefly  on  such  Spaniards  as  they  found  without 
a  military  uniform.  More  than  one-half  the  noble  but  un- 
disciplined army  that  morning  led  into  battle  lay  dead  on  those 
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fatal  plains  into  which  they  had  so  gallantly  rushed  from  the 
adjacent  heights^  and  the  slaughtered  far  outnumbered  the 
prisoners. 

The  army  of  La  Carolina^  in  La  Mancha^  was  little  more  for- 
tunate. It  was  almost  annihilated  by  General  Sebastiani,  at 
the  head  of  10^000  cavalry,  sustaining  a  loss  of  1000  slain^  and 
3000  made  prisoners.  The  survivors,  impressed  with  the  terrors 
of  the  scene  they  had  witnessed,  never  slackened  foot  till  they 
reached  the  hills  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  closely  pursued  by  the 
Prench  horse.  Yet  with  the  singular  obstinacy  and  desperation 
so  characteristic  df  this,  and  of  every  real  war  of  independence, 
these  fugitives  were  again  in  arms,  rallying  fresh  strength  in  the 
surrounding  hamlets  and  villages,  determined  to  avenge  their 
own  and  their  country's  wrongs  with  a  courage  undismayed  by 
defeat.  They  descended  once  more  from  their  fastnesses, 
annoyed  and  harassed  the  enemy ;  but  were  again  tempted  to 
meet  them  in  the  open  field  at  Ciudad  Real  on  the  27th  of 
March,  when  they  came  off  with  little  better  fortune,  being 
roughly  handled  by  the  French  dragoons,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  in  disorder. 

But  new  and  important  events  were  at  hand,  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Immediately 
After  his  return  to  England,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  resumed  his  par- 
liamentary duties,  as  well  as  his  official  situation  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  obtained  leave,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  to  bring  in  two  bills ;  the  object  of  one  of  which 
was  to  enable  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  this  country,  to  frank  letters ;  of  the  other,  to 
amend  and  to  consolidate  the  various  laws  relating  to  the  Irish 
militia.  On  a  motion  being  made  in  parliament  respecting  the 
campaign  in  Portugal,  which  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate. 
Sir  Arthur  went  into  a  full  detail  of  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  obnoxious  treaty,  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
actuated,  of  the  part  he  really  bore  in  the  affair,  and  of  the 
views  on  which  he  had  acted  throughout  the  entire  expedition. 
He  again  emphatically  repeated,  that  it  was  his  object  to  engage 
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the  enemy  as  near  to  Lisbon  as  posnble,  and  to  ha^e  instantlj 
followed  up  his  advantage  in  the  manner  he  had  jHroposed  to 
Sir  Harry  Burrard^  and  that  if  the  enemy  had  been  vigorously 
pursued  after  the  batde  of  Vimiero,  there  would  have  arisen  no 
necessity  for  entering  into  any  convention  whatsoever.    Pre- 
vious to  his  departure^  another  motion  was  brought  forward  by 
tiie  opposition  respecting  the  chief  secretaryship  of  Ireland 
being  held  during  absence  on  military  duty.    It  was  argued  very 
ably  by  Mr.  Whitbread^  that  as  an  effective  o£Eoe  of  the  highest 
responsibility^  it  could  not  be  held  by  any  person  absent  firom 
tiie  realm^  and  that  the  emoluments  of  such  office  ought  not  to 
be  enjoyed  by  any  person  rendered  unable  from  his  situation 
to  perform  the  duties  thereof.    Sir  Arthur  Weilesley  rose  in 
reply^  and  in  his  calm  but  earnest  manner^  entered  into  a  dear 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case^  which^  it  was  evident,  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  on  the  house;  stronger  than  any 
general  discussion^  or  even  the  most  eloquent  appeals.    He  at 
once  frankly  declared^  that  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
secretaryship,  it  was  accepted  under  the  express  understanding 
that  the  exercise  of  that  office  should  not  preclude  him  from 
assuming  any  subsequent  military  command.     Under  this  be- 
lief he  had  gone  to  Zealand,  and  afterwards  to  Portugal;  and 
having,  in  both  cases,  found  the  situation  vacant  upon  his 
return,  he  had  resumed  the  exercise  of  its  functions.    At  the 
same  time  he  had,  in  both  cases,  relinquished  all  claim  to  a 
continuance  in  it ;  and  should  have  found  no  cause  to  complain  if> 
during  his  absence,  it  had  been  conferred  imconditionally  upon 
some  other  person*    That  it  had  not  been  so  was  no  way  attri^ 
butable  to  him,  but  to  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland,  who  had  very  kindly  expressed  his  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  his  future  services. 

This  reply  was  deemed  so  satisfactory^  that  on  the  previous 
question  being  moved  on  the  ministerial  side,  no  objection  was 
offered,  Mr.  Whitbread  declaring  that  his  sole  object  was  to 
prevent  the  present  case  from  being  established  as  a  precedent, 
which  he  considered  had  been  done  by  the  present  discussion. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  thanks  of  the  House  being  conferred  on 
the  officers  who  survived  the  victory  of  Corunna»  when  a  monu^ 
ment,  at  the  same  time,  was  voted  to  the  fallen  hero  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Fkul's,  it  was  subsequently  moved  that  thanks 
should  also  be  given  to  the  conqueror  of  Yimiero^  as  well  as  to 
tiie  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates;  and  it 
was  carried  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.  A  circumstance  so 
gratifying  was  announced  with  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of 
applause* 

After  resigning  the  office  of  chief  secretary  in  Ireland,  and 
his  seat  in  parliament,  Sir  Arthur,  having  completed  all  his 
arrangements  with  incredible  promptness,  set  sail  for  Lisbon, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  imited  British  and  Portuguese  armies.  Resolved 
tar  action,  and  confident  of  success,  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, if  quickly  and  vigorously  applied,  he  hastened  at  once  to 
the  scene  of  operations.  Declining  the  public  invitations  with  the 
honours  and  demonstrations  of  respect  prepared  by  the  regency 
and  people  of  Lisbon,  he  was  on  his  route  on  the  24th  to  join 
Ac  army  already  proceeding  on  its  march  to  Oporto. 

Having  conferred  with  General  Cradock,  Marshal  Beresford, 
and  other  distinguished  officers,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
communication  between  the  armies  of  Victor  and  Soult,  he  de- 
termined to  direct  his  first  attack  upon  the  latter,  hoping,  by 
rapid  movements,  to  engage  the  different  French  corps  in 
detaiL  On  the  7th  of  May  the  advanced  guard  and  cavalry 
had  marched  from  Coimbra,  and  Marshal  Beresford,  with  his 
corps,  was  simultaneously  on  route  for  the  river  Douro.  A  few 
marches  would  bring  the  British  into  action ;  for  it  was  Sir 
Arthur^s  object,  the  moment  he  had  freed  the  north  of  Portugal, 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  attack  the  force  of  Victor  on  the 
Tagus.  That  general  was  nearly  twenty  marches  from  the 
capita],  but  in  order  to  ensure  its  safety,  should  he  attempt  ta 
surprise  it  while  the  combined  forces  were  occupied  with  Soult, 
two  English  battalions,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  8000 
Portuguese,  were  ordered  to  protect  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Tagus.  The  bridges  of  Abrantes  and  Villa  Velha,  were  taken 
lip ;  a  militia  regiment,  and  the  Lusitanian  legion^  were  placed 
at  Alcantara,  with  instructions  to  blow  up  its  bridge^  should 
circumstances  render  it  imperative*  Having  completed  his  dis* 
positions  on  the  line  of  the  Tagus^  Sir  Arthur  eonununicaled 
to  General  Cuesta  his  intended  plans^  and  urged  him  to  remain 
strictly  upon  the  defensive^  until  he  should  return  with  the 
British,  and^  with  their  combined  forces,  attack  Victor  with 
every  prospect  of  success. 

The  allied  army  concentrated  at  Coimbra,  was  divided  into 
seven  brigades  of  infantry  of  the  line^  two  brigades  of  German 
infantry,  one  brigade  of  guards,  and  one  of  light  cavahy^ 
Four  Portuguese  battalions  were  incorporated  with  the  British 
brigades^  another  body  of  6000  was  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Marshal  Beresford;  the  force  of  Colonel  Tra^ 
meantime  remaining  on  the  Vouga,  that  of  Silveira  on  the 
Zamego ;  while  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  posted,  with  some  Por- 
tuguese, at  Vizeu.  Soult  was  aware  that  his  position  at  Oporto 
was  a  critical  one ;  in  front  and  rear,  and  on  all  sides,  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies ;  and  he  had  traitors,  even  of  some  raqk 
and  influence,  in  his  camp.  It  was  supposed  they  were  rci- 
publicans,  whose  object  was,  by  means  of  treating  with  the 
English  army,  to  elect  a  chief,  and,  marching  back  to  Francei 
compel  the  French  emperor  to  change  the  government.  Oue 
of  the  leading  men  in  this  strange  conspiracy  was  D'Argenton, 
an  adjutant-major,  and  he  succeeded  in  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  the  British,  and  even  in  visiting  the  head-quarters. 
He  obtained  an  interview  with  Sir  Arthur  at  Lisbon,  and  again 
at  Coimbra;  but  penetrating  at  once  the  real  character  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  pointing  out  to  D'Argenton — ^for  whom  alone 
he  seemed  to  entertain  any  regard — ^its  extreme  folly,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  danger ;  he  briefly  refused  to  give  any  further  en- 
couragement to  the  project. 

While  pushing  his  active  operations,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  bridge  of  *Amarante  was  just  forced,  and  Silveira  driven 
back  over  the  Douro.  The  position  was  important;  commanding, 
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as  it  did^  the  best  road  for  the  retreat  of  the  French ;  and  Sotiit 
had  given  orders  for  it  to  be  carried  at  any  cost.  Though  daily 
assaulted,  it  'was,  nevertheless,  held  from  the  18th  to  the  30th 
of  April,  \7ith  signal  courage  and  perseverance ;  and  some  ex- 
cellent officers,  commanding  the  Portuguese  troops,  fell  in  its  de- 
fence ;  among  whom  was  Colonel  Patrick.  On  the  2d  of  May, 
Soult  brought  a  large  reinforcement  in  person,  carried  it,  and 
drove  Silveira  across  the  river.  Sir  Arthur,  with  his  accustomed 
promptness,  adapted  his  plans  to  this  change  of  position ;  and, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  directed  Marshal  Beresfbrd  to  march  with 
6000  Portuguese,  two  British  battalions,  five  companies  of 
riflemen,  and  one  squadron  of  heavy  cavalry,  direct  upon 
Zramego  by  Vizeu. 

The  entire  force  now  advancing  upon  Oporto  amounted  to 
14,500  infantry,  1500  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  guns,  including 
six  three-pounders.  The  troops  were  disposed  in  four  divisions, 
one  consisting  of  cavalry,  and  three  of  infantry;  and  they 
marched  in  two  columns.  One  of  these  consisted  of  a  division 
of  foot,  commanded  by  General  Hill,  moving  upon  Aveiro ;  the 
other  advanced  upon  the  Vouga.  At  Aveiro,  the  same  evening. 
General  Hill  embarked  on  the  lake  of  Ovar,  and  as  soon  as  the 
astonished  fishermen  were  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
for  which  their  boats  had  been  seized,  they  used  their  oars  with 
so  much  good  Avill,  that  the  troops  were  landed  at  Ovar  by  sun- 
rise,— a  movement  by  which  the  right  flank  of  Soult  was  already 
turned. 

On  the  same  day,  Marshal  Beresford,  at  the  head  of  the 
corps  of  Wilson,  and  his  own  Portuguese,  pressed  upon  Loison, 
and  by  compelling  him  to  retire  on  Amarante,  turned  the  left 
of  the  enemy.  Having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Sir  Arthur  learning  the  position  of  General  Franceschi, 
formed  the  idea  of  surprising  him ;  a  project  perfect  as  to  its 
means,  and  which  he  determined  to  execute  in  person.  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  French  commander  was  at  Alber- 
garia  Nova ;  and,  but  for  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  war, 
with  all  its  science,  is,  perhaps,  more  subject  than  any  other 
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he  would  assuredly^  with  all  his  companions^  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  general  within  a  few  hours.  Some  petty 
delay  interrapted  the  progress  of  the  march^  till  on  arriving  in 
presence  of  the  enemy  it  was  broad  daylight;  and^  instead  of  a 
sorprise,  Franceschi  was  seen  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  ;— 
his  fine  dragoons  in  ready  line^  their  flank  well  protected  by 
resting  on  a  wood  filled  as  thick  as  leayes  with  tirailleurs.  Sir 
Arthur  approached  rapidly  at  the  head  of  Pagef  s  division  of 
infantry,  and  he  quickly  dislodged  the  French  sharpshooters 
firom  the  wood.  Franceschi  abandoned  his  position,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  retreat  with  dijficulty,  closely  pursued,  to 
Oliveinu  By  marching  all  night  he  formed  a  junction  with 
Mermet  at  Grijon,  where  the  French  again  drew  up  on  a  range 
of  hills  which  cross  the  road.  Their  right  flank  rested  on  a 
wood;  their  left  was  unprotected,  and  the  ground  in  front 
was  tolerably  firm.  The  16th  Portuguese  regiment  first  drove 
their  infimtry  out  of  the  wood  on  their  right,  while  the  German 
infantry  attacked  the  left,  and  turned  it  without  difSiculty.  The 
British  column  was  already  engaged  in  front;  but  soon  find- 
ing their  position  completely  turned,  the  French  retreated 
briskly,  pursued  by  two  squadrons  under  Brigadier-general 
Stewart,  who  took  more  than  a  hundred  prisoners.  The  enemy 
again  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Carvalho,  but  con- 
tinued their  retreat  when  the  British  appeared  in  sight.  In 
this  manner,  by  following  up  a  running  fight  till  nightfall,  much 
ground  was  won.  The  British  columns  passed  the  night  on 
the  last  position  they  had  taken ;  and  the  French,  as  they  lay 
wearied  with  their  hard  day's  combats  and  pursuits,  crossed  the 
Douro,  destroying  the  bridge  in  their  retreat. 

Soult,  meantime,  was  busied  in  [making  arrangements  to 
evacuate  Oporto,  though  he  believed  that  General  Loison  still 
held  his  position  on  the  Tamega,  and  that  if  General  Wellesley 
should  make  an  effort  to  cross  the  Douro,  vessels  would  first 
come  round  by  sea,  and  the  passage  thus  be  attempted  below 
the  city.  The  boats  on  the  river  were  accordingly  brought  to 
the  northern  bank,  which  was  carefully  watched  and  protected. 
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The  artillery  and  baggage  were  slowly  withdrawn  on  the  road 
to  Amarante ;  and^  satisfied  that  his  retreat  was  secured^  the 
French  general  resolved  to  hold  the  city  another  day^  that  mea- 
sures might  be  taken  to  convey  the  remaining  baggage  and  other 
property  away  with  regularity  and  good  order.  He  occupied  a 
house  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  river^  and  directing 
his  attention  to  the  side  by  which  he  conceived  the  English 
must  approach ;  while  Sir  Arthur,  from  the  convent  of  Serra, 
was  contemplating  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Douro^  three  hundred 
yards  wide  even  up  to  the  city  itself,  where  the  stream  wildly 
flows  between  its  high  and  craggy  shores. 

Before  eight  the  next  morning  the  British  were  concentrated 
at  Villa  Nova,  behind  the  convent  of  Serra,  concealed  from 
view  by  the  lofty  hill  on  which  it  stands.  Having  overcome  all 
lesser  obstacles,  the  British  general  was  here  devising  means  to 
surmount  the  last  and  greatest,  and  to  secure  the  prize  he  had 
in  view.  Having  formed  his  plan,  his  first  care  was  to  look  out 
for  a  boat — ^a  mode  of  conveyance  of  which  Soult  had  been 
equally  careful  to  deprive  him.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
Colonel  Waters,  whose  zeal  and  activity  was  ever  on  the  look 
out,  to  find  a  little  skiff  which  had  lain  concealed  among  some 
bushes  at  a  spot  where  there  is  a  bend  in  the  river  shaded  by 
wood,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  Near  the  skiff  stood  the 
prior  of  a  convent,  and  a  group  of  peasants.  Leaping  into  the 
boat,  the  colonel  persuaded  them  to  accompany  him,  and^ 
escaping  the  eye  of  the  French  sentinels,  they  soon  returned 
with  several  barges  from  the  opposite  bank.  The  guns  were 
next  brought  up  from  the  convent  of  Serra,  and  planted  as  a 
battery ;  Majoi^general  Murray  was  directed  to  march  to  Barca 
de  Avintas,  three  miles  up  the  river,  and  seizing  on  any  mode 
of  conveyance  he  might  find,  there  make  good  his  passage. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  when  a  single 
boat  made  its  appearance  at  the  point  of  passage.  ^'  Let  the 
men  cross,"  was  the  brief  order  given;  and  one  officer,  with 
twenty-five  soldiers  of  the  Buffs,  went  over  and  entered  a 
laige  empty  building — the  seminary,   opposite  Serra,  without 
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exciting  the  slightest  attention  or  alarm.  They  were  followed 
by  two  other  boats^  with  General  Paget,  long  distinguished  for 
his  intrepidity,  particularly  in  Egypt,  where  he  had  displayed 
equal  skill  and  courage,  and,  supported  by  only  three  companies 
of  foot,  he  was  the  first  to  expose  himself  to  the  attack  of  the 
whole  French  line,  should  the  bold  attempt  in  which  he  was 
engaged  miscarry.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  up  his  position  before 
the  drums  of  the  enemy  sounded  the  alarm ;  troops  were  seen 
hurrying  in  masses,  bringing  up  the  artillery,  and  preparing  to 
crush  in  the  outset  this  daring  exploit  to  pass  the  river.  The 
preparations  of  Soult  were  soon  made ;  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  he  directed  the  whole 
attack  against  the  gallant  few  who  had  made  good  their  landing. 
But,  with  marked  gallantry.  General  Paget  sustained  the  shock; 
he  knew  that  his  commander  and  his  comrades,  though  separated 
from  him  by  the  expanse  of  a  rapid  stream,  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  relieve  him ;  and  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
Buffs  showed  how  well  founded  was  the  confidence  placed  in 
them,  by  selecting  them  as  the  vanguard  of  an  expedition  like 
this.  They  continued  unbroken  till  supported  by  the  48th  and 
66th  regiments  belonging  to  General  HilPs  brigade,  and  a  Por- 
tuguese battahon,  and  afterwards  by  the  first  detachments  be- 
longing to  General  Stewart's  brigade. 

Soon  after  this  terrific  attack  commenced,  the  gallant  Paget 
was  severely  wounded,  and  the  command  of  these  brave  troops 
devolved  upon  General  Hill.  Although  the  French  made 
repeated  attacks,  they  produced  no  impression ;  for  at  every 
return  of  the  boats  they  were  now  receiving  fresh  support. 
Still  the  enemy's  numbers  increased ;  the  fire  of  their  musketry 
was  incessant,  and  their  artillery  began  to  play  upon  the  build- 
ing. The  Enghsh  batteries  in  reply,  from  the  convent,  swept 
the  bank  on  both  sides  of  the  seminary,  which  compelled  the 
enemy  to  confine  his  assaults  to  the  area  and  gateway  in  the 
front.  Here  the  contest  grew  desperate ;  and  the  force 
despatched  under  General  Murray  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the 
side  of  Avintas.     So  critical  at  one  time  appeared  the  battle^ 
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that  Sir  Arthur  became  anxious  to  cross  over  to  the  seminary, 
where  General  Hill  maintained  so  heroic  but  doubtful  a  struggle 
when,  at  length,  the  arrival  of  Murray,  from  Avintas,  on  the 
enemy^s  left  flank,  and  of  General  Sherbrooke,  who,  availino- 
himself  of  the  enemy^s  weakness  in  the  town,  had  crossed  the 
Douro  at  the  ferry,  and  with  the  brigade  of  guards  appeared  on  . 
the  right,  removed  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.  Finding 
by  the  able  dispositions  of  the  British  general  that  his  positions 
were  already  turned,  almost  before  a  batde  was  fought,  the 
enemy  retired  in  the  utmost  confusion  towards  Amarante, 
leaving  behind  them  five  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  ammunition 
tumbrels,  and  many  prisoners. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  great;  for,  at  the  moment  of  their 
retreat.  General  Stewart  directed  a  charge  by  a  squadron  of  the 
14th  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Major  Hervey,  who  did 
much  execution  among  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  There  were 
fewer  of  the  British  killed  or  wounded  than,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  attack,  could  have  been  expected.  Amopg 
the  latter.  General  Paget  lost  an  arm ;  Major  Hervey  received 
a  wound  in  the  charge  of  the  cavalry;  and  Major  Stanhope  was 
badly  hurt,  whilst  leading  on  the  16th  light  dragoons;  besides 
the  loss  of  the  immediate  services  of  other  meritorious  officers. 

Immediately  after  entering  the  city  of  Oporto,  where  he  found 
700  sick  and  wounded  French  left  without  any  medical  aid. 
General  Wellesley  lost  not  a  moment  in  addressing  a  letter,  in 
French,  to  Marshal  Soult  requesting  him  to  send  some  surgeons 
of  his  medical  staff,  declaring  that  they  should  have  every  attention 
paid  them,  with  a  safeconduct  the  instant  their  assistance  should 
be  no  longer  required.  Having  then  directed  proper  accom- 
modations for  his  own  wounded,  and  seen  that  every  care  had 
been  taken  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  French  wounded 
and  prisoners,  he  adopted  the  requisite  measures  for  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  civil  government  of  the  town.  Aware  of  the 
extreme  hostility  borne  by  the  Portuguese  towards  all  French- 
men, he  took  the  humane  precaution  of  having  the  sick  and 
wounded  attended  by  his  own  medical  officers  till  the  arrival  of 
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die  French  assistants,  and  in  {ortherance  of  the  same  generous 
care,  appealed,  in  his  proclamation,  to  the  better  feelings  of 
the  soldier  and  the  citizen : — ^^  Inhabitants  of  Oporto  ! — ^The 
French  troops  having  been  expelled  from  this  town  by  the 
superior  gallantry  and  discipline  of  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand, I  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto  to  be  merdfiil  to 
tibe  wounded  and  prisoners.  By  the  laws  of  war  they  are  en- 
titled to  my  protection,  which  I  am  determined  to  afford  them; 
and  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  generosity  and  bravery  of  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  not  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been 
done  to  them  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  who  can  only  be 
considered  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  more  powerful, 
who  are  still  in  arms  against  us. 

^'  I  therefore  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  remain 
peaceably  in  their  dwellings.  I  forbid  all  persons  not  military 
to  appear  in  the  streets  with  arms ;  and  I  give  notice  that  I 
shall  consider  any  person  who  shall  injure  any  of  the  wounded 
or  the  prisoners,  as  guilty  of  the  breach  of  my  orders. 

^^  I  have  appointed  Colonel  Trant  to  command  in  this  town 
till  the  pleasure  of  the  government  shall  be  known ;  and  I  have 
ordered  him  to  take  care  that  this  proclamation  be  obeyed.^^* 

With  the  same  laudable  anxiety.  Sir  Arthur  personally  in- 
terested himself  in  promoting  the  comforts  and  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  Portuguese  themselves — ^both  among  the  distressed 
citizens,  and  the  sick  or  wounded  soldiers.  Yet  so  prompt  and 
well  concerted  were  his  measures,  and  such  his  despatch  of 
business,  that  he  foimd  time  on  the  day  he  occupied  Oporto,  to 
address  letters  to  the  British  government,  containing  a  detailed 
account  of  the  action,  to  Captain  Grainger,  R.N.,  commanding 
off  Oporto ;  to  Marshal  Beresford,  and,  as  already  noticed,  to 
the  commander  of  the  French  army.  During  the  whole  of  this 
bold  and  arduous  enterprise,  he  had  also  been  engaged  in  active 
correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  authorities,  with  the  go- 
vernment at  home,  and  with  the  different  generals  and  officers 

*  Head-quarters,  Oporto,  13th  May. 
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in  command^  in  particular  General  Cradock^  and  those  who^ 
from  being  on  the  spot  previous  to  his  arrival^  had  the  best 
means  of  supplying  accurate  information. 

If  we  consider  the  brief  period  employed  in  the  capture  of  this 
important  city^  including  the  defeat  of  an  army  led  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  generals  of  Napoleon^  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  importance^  and  its  influence  on  the  subsequent 
campaign.  On  the  22d  of  April  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
reached  Lisbon^  and  on  the  12th  day  of  May  taken  up  his  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Oporto;  after  a  series  of  successful 
actions^  in  which  he  uniformly  triumphed  as  much  by  the 
superiority  of  his  movements  as  by  the  resistless  valour  of  his 
soldiers. 

In  the  graphic  description  of  an  able  officer  who  served  in 
this  campaign,  we  find  sufficient  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the 
preceding  observations,  and  it  affords  so  clear  and  well-grouped 
a  picture  both  of  the  action  and  the  personages  who  bore  a  part 
in  it,  that  we  prefer  to  give  it  in  his  own  words: — ^* Every 
thing  considered,  the  passage  of  the  Douro  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  briUiant  achievements  on  record*  The  troops  had  made  a 
forced  march  of  above  eighty  miles  from  Coimbra  in  three  days 
and  a  half ;  and  the  whole  of  the  artillery  was  got  on,  though  some 
parts  of  the  road  were  so  excessively  bad,  that  it  seemed  won- 
derful how  the  guns  ever  got  through  them.  From  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  and  the  great  length  of  time  which  the  stoppages 
forced  us  to  be  on  the  different  marches,  the  fatigue  which  the 
troops  underwent  was  extreme.  The  current  of  the  Douro  is  very 
rapid,  the  opposite  banks  are  high  and  steep,  were  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  and  we  were  ignorant  of  his  forces  and  defences. 
There  were  no  means  of  crossing  the  river  except  in  such  small 
Portuguese  boats  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  brought  to  us, 
at  their  own  peril,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  the 
troops  that  first  passed  had  to  wait  till  these  boats  went  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  successively  brought  over  the  re- 
mainder. Notwithstanding  such  difficulties.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley did  not  delay  one  moment  in  crossing  the  river.    The 
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amoaation  and  bravery  of  the  troops  seconded  hb  actirily  and 
presence  of  mind ;  the  enemy's  batteries  were  soon  t^en>  hiaw 
self  defeated  at  all  points^  a  vast  number  of  iwiMiiers  made; 
«Qd  when  the  pnrsuit  was  ordered  to  cease  one  sentiment  of 
regret  pervaded  all.  The  bridge  over  the  Douro  being  de9tro3fed5 
there  were  no  means  of  getting  over  the  artillery^  and  only  about 
sixty  of  the  dragoons  had  already  crossed*  Under  these  ei]>>' 
cumstances^  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  durst  not  in  prudence  puFsoe^* 
though  we  have  since  learned  from  some  English  officers,  who- 
were  with  the  French  army  and  afterwards  made  their  escape^ 
that  the  confusion  was  so  great,  and  the  troops  so  entangled 
with  baggage,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  must  have  been 
taken  prisoners,  if  we  had  continued  the  pursuit.  The  country 
was  so  hostile  to  the  French  that  they  could  not  get  any  in-» 
formation  of  our  movements :  the  advance  from  Coimbra,  there-* 
fore,  was  unexpected ;  and  it  was  so  very  rapid,  that  they  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise.  Seven  hundred  sick  were,  by 
this  means,  left  in  the  hospital.  Marshal  Soult's  dinner  was 
preparing,  and  was  actually  eaten  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
Some  of  the  captured  generals  were  taken  in  the  streets  of 
Oporto.  Many  men  were  killed  in  the  streets  by  the  29th 
regiment,  and  General  Laborde's  baggage  was  taken  just  beyond 
the  entrance  of  the  city. 

"The  scene  was  altogether  most  beautiful  and  perfectly 
unique ;  the  day  was  very  fine ;  and  the  tide  being  in,  the  river 
was  quite  full.  Immediately  opposite  to  Oporto  is  the  town  of 
Villa  Nova,  where  we  embarked  to  cross  the  river.  Here,  on 
the  beach,  was  raised  an  immense  standard  of  white  cloth,  on 
which  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  embroidered ;  the  opposite  walls 
of  Oporto  were  lined  with  people,  waving  white  handkerchiefs 
to  us,  expressing,  by  their  signs  and  gestures,  their  extreme 
anxiety  for  our  passing  the  river ;  the  Portuguese  rowed  their 
own  boats,  and  the  animation  these  poor  fishermen  displayed, 
and  their  exertions  to  get  us  quickly  over,  were  very  striking. 
The  houses,  as  we  passed  through  the  streets,  were  principally 
shut  for  fear  of  being  pillaged  by  the  French  in  their  retreat ; 
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but  the  balconies  were  full  of  people^  chiefly  women^  and  from* 
one  end  of  the  shore  to  the  other  there  was  a  continued  line  of 
white  handkerchiefs  waved  to  ns  from  the  balconies.'^ 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Oporto,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  British^  had  been  extremely  severe ;  on  its  recapture  by 
the  French,  it  had  been  plundered  during  a  period  of  three  days ; 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  ill  treated  with  impunity  ; 
and  some  atrocious  instances  of  French  licence  and  cruelty  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  British  commander.  The  good  effects, 
therefore,  of  the  humane  and  judicious  proceedings  adopted  by 
Mm  were  incalculable,  there  being  little  doubt,  but  that  by  his 
noble  effi3rts,  he  saved  a  great  effusion  of  blood ;  for  not  a  French 
prisoner,  it  is  believed,  would  otherwise  have  escaped  death 
from  the  hands  of  a  long  suffering  and  outraged  people.  Yet, 
from  the  moment  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  set  foot  in  its  streets, 
it  became  as  free  from  violence  and  bloodshed  as  if  in  the  midst 
of  peace — placed  under  an  active  and  efficient  police. 

It  has  been  recorded  that  upon  hearing  of  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  Oporto,  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  French 
army.  Napoleon,  mortified  as  he  was,  declared  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  a  great  general ;  an  opinion  the  justice  of  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  while  the  enemy  suffered  so 
severely,  the  British  loss  was  only  120  killed  and  wounded; — 
and  svLck  is  the  usual  result  of  skill  and  valour,  combined  as 
they  were  upon  this  occasion.  The  city  of  Oporto  was  on  the 
same  night  illuminated ;  and,  free  from  every  kind  of  riot  and 
excess,  sounds  of  triumph  and  festivity  were  heard  through- 
out the  streets,  though,  in  many  places,  the  heaps  of  dead  had 
not  been  removed  from  sight. 

The  following  day.  Sir  Arthur  was  already  busied  in  prepara- 
tions for  renewing  the  pursuit.  When  he  first  planned  the 
expedition  against  Marshal  Soult,  he  had  hopes  that  General 
Silveira  would  maintain  his  post  on  the  Tamaga,  by  means  of 
which,  and  by  the  possession  of  Chaves,  the  enemy's  retreat 
would  have  been  cut  off,  except  by  crossing  the  Minho,  but 
even  that  he  expected  to  render  impracticable  by  pressing  hard 

VOL.  I.  X 
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upon  his  rear.     Soult's  attack  on  the  bridge  of  Amarante^  how- 
erer,  interfered  with  tiie  plan  of  catting  off  the  French  retreat, 
and  the  more  as  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  Marshal 
Beresford  could  accomplish  any  thing  beyond  confining  the 
enemy  on  the  side  of  Lam^o^  and  oblighig  him  to  retire  by 
Chaves  into  Galicia,  rather  than  by  Villa  Keal  into  Castile. 
Sir  Arthur  was  agreeably  surprised  then  to  find  that  that  zealous 
commander  had  effected  more  than  he  had  undertaken.    After 
driving  in  the  enemy's  outposts  at  Villa  Real,  he  subsequently 
forced  General  Loison's  outposts  at  the  bridge  of  Amarante, 
and  again  acquired  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tamaga  on 
the  same  day  that  the  conmiander-in-chief  had  accomplished 
the  last  movement  of  his  ably-concerted  surprise  of  Soult,  in 
the  midst  of  his  fancied  security,  by  so  suddenly  and  gallantly 
crossing  the  Douro.    Thus  its  effect  was  instantaneous  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  Loison  heard  the  event  than  he  retired  rapidly  from 
Amarante  to  join  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army, 
affording  the  Portuguese  commander  a  comparatively  easy  vic- 
tory.    He  fell  back  to  Mesamfrio  on  the  10th,  retiring  before 
the  Portuguese,  and  on  the  11th  he  still  continued  his  retreat^ 
having  suffered  considerably  from  attacks  in  his  rear.    On  the 
12th  he  lost  his  position  at  Amarante,  and  on  the  13th  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Guimaraens,  thus  treacherously,  it  is  said,  exposing 
the  army  under  Soult  to  the  whole  brunt  of  its  enemies. 

These  events  being  unknown  to  Sir  Arthur  on  commencing 
his  pursuit  on  the  13th,  he  was  uncertain  whether  Soult  would 
retreat  on  Galicia  by  Ponte  de  Lima,  or  upon  Leon  by  Chaves. 
To  be  prepared  for  either,  he  despatched  General  Murray  to- 
wards Penafiel,  the  rest  of  the  army  following  by  the  lower  road 
towards  Valencia.  On  the  18th  there  came  intelligence  that  the 
French  had  destroyed  both  stores  and  artillery  at  the  former 
place,  and  were  retiring  on  Chaves.  Sir  Arthur,  in  close  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  reached  Villa  Nova  on  the  14th,  within  three 
leagues  of  them,  and  arrived  at  Braga  on  the  foUowing  day. 
General  Murray  was  at  Guimaraens,  and  joined  Sir  Arthur  at 
Salamonde,  where  they  came  up  with  Soult's  rear-guard,  and 
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took  many  prisoners.  So  rapid  had  been  the  chase  that 
the  British  were  enabled  to  turn  his  position^  outflanking  him 
upon  the  heights^  where  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  guns* 
One  hour's  more  daylight  would  have  obhged  the  whole  force 
to  surrender^  and  numbers  were  lost  in  crossing  a  narrow  bridge 
over  the  Cabado^  in  the  darkness  and  hurry  of  the  flight. 

The  sufferings  of  the  French  were  dreadful ;  the  road  was 
covered  with  wrecks  of  their  army, — dead  horses ;  bodies  of 
French  soldiers  murdered  by  the  peasants ;  and  the  wounded 
and  dying  calling  for  aid  upon  the  road-side.  The  scene  at  the 
bridge  was  terrific ;  the  cavalry  in  passing  over  had  trampled 
down  the  infantry,  and  numbers  of  men  and  horses  were  pre- 
cipitated over  the  battlements.  The  bed  of  the  torrent  was 
covered  with  drowned  horses;  the  banks  were  strewed  with 
baggage  of  every  description,  and  if  to  this  fearful  picture  we 
add  the  impression  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  wild  and  broken- 
mountains ;  a  rapid  torrent  forcing  its  way  among  piles  of  rocks,, 
the  hoarse  sound  of  the  cataracts  from  the  neighbouring  hills— 
with  the  rolHng  of  the  musketry — the  pursuit  and  wilder  flight 
— ^we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  French  retreat  from  Oporto. 

Upon  the  l7th  Sir  Arthur  moved  to  Ruivaes,  with  a  view  to* 
ascertain  whether  the  enemy  would  turn  upon  Chaves,  or  con- 
tinue his  retreat  upon  Montalegre,  where,  on  his  arrival,  the 
British  general  found  he  had  taken  a  road  through  the  moun- 
tains towards  Orense,  by  which  it  would  be  diflScult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  overtake  him,  and  where  there  were  no  means  of  im- 
peding his  progress.  Yet  to  expedite  his  flight,  Soult  destroyed 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  guns  and  baggage,  leaving  behind 
him  his  sick  and  wounded.  Prisoners  were  continually  brought 
in,  and  it  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
French  army,  besides  the  loss  of  all  its  equipments,  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  exertions  of  the 
British  troops.  The  weather  had  been  most  inclement.  From 
the  13th  the  rain  had  fallen  incessantly,  and  the  roads,  through 
a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  were  almost  impassable. 

x2 
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Still  they  persevered  in  the  pursuit  to  the  last,  and  were  generally 
on  their  march  from  daylight  in  the  morning  till  dark.  The 
brigade  of  guards  kept  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  set  a 
laudable  example ;  particularly  in  the  affidr  with  the  enemy's 
rear-guard,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l7th,  having  learned  that  the  French 
in  Estremadura  had  a  large  detachment  moving  towards  Alcan- 
tara, Sir  Arthur  directed  the  four  brigades  at  Braga  to  march 
back  upon  Oporto,  and  the  different  divisions  in  advance,  with 
the  head-quarters,  received  orders  to  halt  and  counter-march  in- 
the  same  direction.  Proceeding  southward  from  the  Minho  to 
Abrantes,  on  ascertaining  the  capture  of  Alcantara,  and  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Portugal,  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
passed  the  Mondego  on  the  26th ;  and  for  some  period  after 
reaching  Oporto,  the  British  general  was  engaged  in  an  active 
correspondence,  connected  with  his  future  operations,  in  making 
ample  preparations  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  collecting  stores 
and  provisions  to  enable  him  to  march  to  the  support  of  General 
Cuesta,  and  attack  Victor.  He  was  particularly  anxious  that 
the  Spanish  general  should  undertake  no  movement  of  im-- 
portance  without  the  English  army,  and  with  some  difficulty 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  promise  that  he  would  suspend  hi&- 
operations  until  it  was  enabled  to  reach  the  Tagus. 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  different  commanders,  as  wdl 
as  with  the  juntas  both  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sir  Arthur  was 
desirous  of  impressing  upon  them  the  invaluable  truths  that  with- 
out the  zealous  support  of  the  people,  in  both  countries,  no  mi- 
litary co-operation  could  be  eventually  successful  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  France — that  the  cause  was  that  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  people — ^that  the  combined  military  strength 
of  the  three  nations,  was  only  the  instrument  by  which  to  effect 
this  laudable  object — and  that  to  have  the  people  with  them, 
the  military  must  conduct  themselves  with  justice  and  humanity, 
and  thus  make  it  the  interest  of  the  people  to  support  them. . 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  adopting  a  principle  wholly 
opposed  to  the  French  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  which. 
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^besides  aggravating  the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  that  war^  car- 
ried within  itself  the  certain  causes  of  failure  from  its  want  of 
moral  strength  and  support.  From  the  first  it  was  his  deter-* 
miuation  to  set  an  opposite  example  to  the  conduct  and  practice 
of  the  French  army ;  and  he  had  many  obstacles  to  surmount 
in  enforcii^  his  regulations^  not  less  than  in  his  arrangements 
with  the  Spanish  generals  and  juntas. 

*^  All  the  exertions  of  Great  Britain/^  he  observed,*  ^^  and  all 
l^at  the  valour  and  discipline  of  British  soldiers  can  effect,  will 
not  save  Portugal  and  secure  her  independence,  unless  the 
people  of  Portugal  exert  themselves  in  their  own  cause ;  and  it 
is  particularly  incumbent  on  the  nobihty  and  persons  of  great 
fortune  and  station,  to  set  the  example  of  that  devotion  to  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  of  that  strict  attention  to  the  rules 
of  military  discipline  and  subordination,  which  can  alone  render 
any  exertions  useful,  and  lead  to  that  success  to  which  all  must 
look  forward  with  anxiety/^ 

In  resuming  active  operations,  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Sir  Arthur  to  move  by  Guarda,  and  possibly  by  Almeida,  if  the 
enemy  had  remained  at  Alcantara,  and  carried  the  war  north- 
ward. But  he  now  determined  to  adhere  to  the  original  plan ; 
to  assemble  the  army  on  the  Tagus,  and  from  thence  to  act 
upon  the  north  or  south  side  of  that  river  as  circumstances  might 
require.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success  he  had  already 
obtained,  the  campaign  was  hardly  yet  decided ;  and  he  had  a  host 
of  difficulties  to  contend  with.  In  addition  to  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  with  the  Portuguese  government,  and  for  engaging 
the  necessary  support  of  its  generals — a  diflSculty  which  equally 
applied  to  Spain — sources  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent, 
founded  on  the  relative  rank  of  British  officers  in  command  of 
Portuguese,  had  already  sprung  up  in  the  British  army.  More 
than  one  general  officer  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  in 
alluding  to  this  disagreeable  subject  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Villiers,t  he  says,  ^^  These  will  be  sufficient  to  show  you  in  what 

*  To  Brigadier-general  Campbell.    Oporto,  24th  May,  1809. 
f  Coimbra,  May  dOth,  1809. 
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manner  dissiitisfaction,  once  excited,  works  in  a  British  army^ 
and  I  most  say  that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  dissati^hc* 
tion  does  now  exist  in  the  British  army.  We  are  not  naturally 
a  military  people ;  the  whole  business  of  an  army  upon  servioe 
is  foreign  to  our  habits ;  and  is  a  constraint  upon  them  par* 
ticularly  in  a  poor  country  like  this.  This  constraint  naturally 
excites  a  temper  ready  to  receive  any  impressions  which  will 
create  dissatisfaction;  and  when  dissatisfaction  exists  in  an 
army,  the  task  of  the  commander  is  difficult  indeed.  I  am, 
therefore,  most  desirous  that  the  reasonable  grounds  for  it 
which  do  now  exist  should  be  removed ;  and  I  have  pointed  out 
one  of  two  modes  in  which  this  object  can  be  effected. 

'^  I  cannot  go  to  Lisbon,  and  cannot  move  from  hence  for 
two  or  three  days;  but  I  shall  let  you  know  my  motions 
exactly.*' 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  trying  circumstances,  it  is  surprising 
how  much  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  effected  by  his  moderation,  his 
forbearance  and  firmness  of  conduct.  With  an  accumulation  of 
business,  and  a  continual  pressure  upon  him  as  regarded  both 
matters  of  importance  and  exact  detail,  he  was  never  irritated 
or  annoyed,  no  little  feelings  or  passions  appeared  to  exercise 
the  slightest  influence,  and  by  his  invariable  calmness  and 
equanimity  he  subdued  excitement  and  discontent,  besides  in- 
spiring others  with  something  of  a  Uke  spirit,  and  which,  on 
reflection,  made  them  resume  their  duties  cheerfully  and  man* 
fully.  Thus  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  lofty  duty,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  borne  the  elements  of  success  witiiin  him ;  while 
the  French  system  like  the  French  power,  based  on  a  principle 
of  aggression  and  injustice,  was  rotten  at  the  core.  The  more 
extensively  it  spread,  only  the  more  deeply  was  it  fraught  with 
ruin,  and  Uke  the  magnificent  statue  of  gold  with  feet  of  clay,  was 
already  tottering  to  its  fall.  When  two  principles  like  these 
are  brought  into  active  conflict,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee 
the  eventual  issue  of  the  war. 

While  the  contest  continued  in  Spain  with  the  same  spirited 
but  hopeless  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  patriots,  the  British  com- 
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mander  had  early  in  June  concentrated  his  troops  upon  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tagus ;  and  they  remained  stationary  at 
Abrantes  till  the  close  of  the  month.  He  then  despatched  two 
confidential  officers  of  his  staff  on  a  mission  to  General  Cuesta 
to  explain  his  own  views^  and  to  ascertain  those  of  the  Spanish 
generals  with  regard  to  the  co-operation  of  the  two  armies  in  an 
attack  upon  Marshal  Victor^  and  to  drive  him^  if  possible,  from  his 
threatening  position  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  and  Andalusia. 
By  the  admirable  temper  and  tact  of  Sir  Arthur  in  conciliating 
the  prejudices  of  an  obstinate  and  aged  chief,  a  plan  of  combined 
movements  was  speedily  concerted,  and  the  sole  difficulty  was 
to  obtain  means  to  carry  them  into  full  and  complete  effect.  It 
was  impossible  to  advance  without  supplies,  for  in  addition  to 
the  other  distresses  of  the  army,  the  want  of  money  began  to  be 
felt  as  Hie  worst  of  all.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Huskisson*  he  feel- 
ingly deplored  the  situation  in  which  the  army  was  placed  by 
the  continued  want  of  all  that  could  enable  them  to  enter  on 
efficacious  service.  "The  distress,^'  he  says,  "  of  which  I  gave 
you  a  sketch  in  my  last  letter,  has  been  aggravated  by  its  con*' 
tmuance,  and  by  an  accumulation  of  debt  for  all  our  supplies 
from  that  period  to  this.  I  am  convinced  that  300,000/1 
would  not  now  pay  our  debts  in  this  country.  Pay  is  due  to 
the  troops,  and  we  have  not  a  shilling  nor  the  chance  of  getting 
any.  The  money  sent  to  Cadiz  to  be  exchanged  is  not  returned^ 
and  none  can  be  procured  at  Lisbon  for  bills.  In  short,  we 
must  have  money  from  England,  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
operations  in  this  country.  You  should  now  send  us  300,000/* 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe  that  we  have  all  been  deceived 
respecting  the  supposed  faciUty  of  procuring  money  at  Lisbon 
for  bilLs  upon  England.  Where  is  the  trade  which  is  likely  to 
supply  a  demand  for  bills  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  a  year? 
Is  it  to  be  believed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  merchants  of 
Portugal  are  sending  their  whole  capital  to  England  ?  And  if 
they  are,  must  there  not  be  some  limit  to  the  amount  of  the 

•  Coimbra,  SOth  May,  1809. 
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demand  for  bills  to  this  purpose  ?   In  shorty  Mr. has  given 

you  an  erroneous  view  of  the  state  of  the  money  market  at 
Lisbon^  as  he  has  to  me  upon  many  other  subjects ;  he  has 
availed  himself  of  all  that  it  could  supply  and  nothing  now 
remains.  I  trust  that  100^000/.  wiQ  have  been  sent  imm^ 
diately  after  you  received  my  last  letter,  and  that  you  will  send 
200^000/.  more  as  soon  as  possible.  I  borrowed  from  the  mer^ 
chants  of  Oporto  all  that  I  could  get^  but  the  sum  was  very 
small  indeed^  and  we  are  in  the  greatest  distress.^' 

Another  cause  of  anxiety^  and  even  of  deep  mortification  to 
General  Wellesley,  at  this  time^  was  the  conduct  of  the  British 
soldiers  under  his  command.  Unfortunately  the  privations  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected^  the  want  of  pay,  and  still  more 
the  want  of  active  service  and  employment  against  the  enemyit 
were  found — as  was  exactiy  the  case  during  the  retreat  of  Sit 
John  Moore — to  produce  a  laxity  both  of  discipline  and  moral 
habits^  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  they  began  to  plunder 
the  natives  without  mercy.  Sir  Arthur  took  instant  measures 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  so  serious  an  evil ;  and,  knowing  its 
source^  he  was  still  more  eager  to  remove  the  cause  of  it;  to 
obtain  suppUes,  remedy  their  just  grievances,  and  restore  their 
discipline  by  once  more  showing  them  the  face  of  the  enemy^ 
^'  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,*'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Villiers,*  "  that 
a  British  army  could  bear  neither  success  nor  failure ;  and  I 
have  had  manifest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  tiiis  opinion,  in  the 
first  of  its  branches,  in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  this 
army.  They  have  plundered  the  country  most  terribly,  which 
has  given  me  the  greatest  concern.  The  town  major  of  Lisbon^ 
if  he  has  the  orders,  will  show  you,  if  you  wish  to  read  them, 
those  that  I  have  given  out  upon  this  subject.  They  have 
plundered  the  people  of  bullocks,  among  other  property,  for 
what  reason  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  except  it  be^  as  I  under- 
stand is  their  practice,  to  sell  them  to  the  people  again. 

*  Coimbra>  31st  Maj,  1809. 
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I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  mention  this 
practice  to  the  ministers  of  the  regency,  and  beg  them  to  issue 
proclamation  forbidding  the  people,  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
to  purchase  any  thing  from  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army. 
We  are  terribly  distressed  for  money ;  I  am  convinced  that 
300,000/.  would  not  pay  our  debts,  and  two  months  pay  is  due 
to  the  army.  I  suspect  the  ministers  of  England  are  very  in- 
different to  our  operations  in  this  country. 

^^  I  rather  suspect  that  Sir  John  Cradock  has  detained  the 
Surveillante  at  Cadiz,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  that  ship 
has  not  returned  with  the  dollars  in  exchange  for  our  gold.^* 

Thus  distressingly  was  the  British  general  who  had  so  ably 
commenced  the  campaign,  and  already  performed  such  distin«- 
guished  services,  compelled  to  remain  in  inactivity  from  day  to 
day.  He  could  obtain  no  supplies ;  command  no  means  of  trans- 
port either  by  land  or  water,  even  for  such  stores  as  the  commis- 
sariat already  possessed.  His  men  were  many  of  them  without 
shoes,  and  deprived  of  common  necessaries;  the  hospitals  were 
full  5  and  although  the  army  had  been  reinforced  by  5000  men 
since  their  return  from  the  Douro,  their  enterprising  general 
could  not  now  calculate  upon  more  than  22,000  effective  soldiers. 
And  what  was  a  force  like  this,  even  combined  with  the  aid  of 
two  exhausted  and  broken  allies  to  oppose,  in  open  field,  to  the 
imperial  legions  of  France,  augmented  with  the  best  veteran 
soldiers  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  from  the  brave  and 
warlike  Pole  to  the  newly  regenerated  soldiers  of  Italy  ? 

Of  this,  however,  with  his  resolute  mind,  his  promptitude, 
and  eagerness  to  confront  difficulties,  he  would  have  been  the 
last  to  complain ;  but  it  was  different  with  an  empty  military 
chest.  He  had  a  right  to  complain  when  small  as  was  the  force 
at  his  disposal,  even  that,  owing  to  the  negligence  or  inefficiency 
of  persons  at  ease  at  home, — who,  perhaps,  did  not  sufficiently 
reflect  on  the  thousand  ills  to  which  such  delay  gave  rise, — ^was 
withheld  from  him;  and  it  repeatedly  happened  during  the 
war. 

The  Spaniards,  meantime,  suffering  under  the  infliction  of  au 
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exasperated  and  triumphant  enemy,  and  a  conflict  they  were 
nnable  to  support,  grew  clamorous  for  the  support  of  the  British 
army.  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  Victor  had  withdrawn  the 
force  which  took  possession  of  Alcantara,  and  concentrated  his 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caceres  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Guadiana.  The  Spanish  army,  under  General  Cuesta,  tfaea 
advanced  firom  its  position  at  Llerena,  and  the  advanced  guard 
attacked  a  fortified  post  which  the  enemy  still  held  at  Merida. 
The  attack,  however,  was  discontinued,  and  Cuesta  took  up  his 
head-quarters  at  Fuente  del  Maestre.  General  Mackenzie  was 
in  the  mountains  behind  Castello  Branco,  and  had  been  directed 
to  occupy  Alcantara  in  such  force  as  to  be  able  to  secure  that 
passage  over  the  Tagus. 

It  was  the  end  of  June  before  the  British  commenced  their 
march  into  Spain,  along  the  northern  banks  of  that  river.  The 
plan  was  to  join  the  army  of  Cuesta  on  the  Tietar,  and  with  him 
to  resume  offensive  operations  by  threatening  Madrid*  The 
amount  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  south,  at  this  period,  exr 
ceeded  sixty  thousand;  the  force  of  Cuesta  alone  reached 
38,000,  and  that  of  Vanegas  25,000  effective  men.  Before  the 
British  arrived  on  the  frontiers  they  numbered  22,000  men,— 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sullen,  dissatisfied,  plunder- 
ing horde,  which  they  were  fast  becoming  under  neglect  and  priva- 
tion,—but  now  with  head  erect,  and  flashing  eye  fuU  of  animation, 
and  eager  for  battle.  Their  commander  also  had  just  heard  that 
a  reinforcement  of  8000  men  had  landed  at  Lisbon.  At  the 
lowest  computation  the  number  of  French  troops,  prepared  for 
the  defence  of  Madrid,  exceeded  50,000 ;  yet  it  was  resolved  to 
find  them  employment.  Not  having  broken  up  from  Abrantes 
till  the  27th  of  June,  it  was  the  10th  of  July  before  all  the  di- 
visions were  united  at  Placentia.  There  they  were  joined  by 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  two  of  infantry,  firom  Lisbon.  The 
army  of  General  Cuesta  lay  not  far  off  at  Almaras,  and  Sir 
Arthur  now  proceeded  to  the  Spanish  head-quarters.  During 
the  next  two  days,  he  matured  and  decided  on  his  plan  of 
operations,  which  was  to  attack  the  French  on  the  18th,  if  they 
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continued  till  that  time  in  position  so  as  to  allow  the  combined 
inoyement  to  be  made.  The  French,  under  Victor,  had  already 
retired  from  Torremocha,  and  were  now  in  position  at  Talayera 
de  la  Reyna.  Before  marching  to  the  attack,  however,  the 
British  general  had  to  adopt  precautions  for  preventing  any 
sudden  eruption  of  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Ney  from  the  side  of 
the  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  he  intrusted  Marshal 
Beresford  with  the  defence  of  Puerto  Perales,  and,  by  great 
exertions  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  generals  to  detach  forces  for 
the  occupation  of  Bejar  and  of  the  Puerto  de  Bancs,  and  in 
particular  for  holding  the  pass  of  Perales, 

It  was  then  agreed  that  Vanegas  should  advance  through  La 
Mancha  to  the  upper  Tagus,  upon  Puente  Duenas,  and  ViUa 
Manrique  to  hold  Sebastiani  in  check,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
him  from  forming  a  junction  with  the  corps  of  Victor.  Every 
difficulty  being  surmounted  the  British  army  broke  up  from 
Placentia'i^  on  the  17th,  marched  upon  the  Tietar  at  the  Venta 
de  Bazagona,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Oropesa ;  there  they 
were  next  day  joined  by  the  Spanish  force  under  Cuesta ;  but 
which,  marching  forwards,  concentrated  its  remaining  corps  at 
Velada.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  French  general  called  in 
all  his  detachments  and  foraging  parties ;  then,  leaving  a  strong 
rear-guard  at  Talavera,  took  up  a  position  behind  the  Alberche. 

Previous  to  these  movements  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  marched 
from  his  positions,  and  on  the  23d  arrived  on  the  same  river 
with  the  Lusitanian  le^on  and  a  small  Spanish  and  Portuguese 


*  Sir  Arthur  entered  Placentia  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  made  it  his  head- 
quarters. It  is  the  capital  of  Estremadura ;  the  army  was  welcomed  by  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  loud  huzzas,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  It 
still  retains  the  old  Moorish  walls,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Xerto,  over 
which  it  has  two  bridges ;  and  some  of  the  houses  are  lofty  and  spacious. 
The  summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which  is 
brought  to  the  town  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  creams, 
lemonade,  &c.  Placentia  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  chocolate,  and 
has  a  number  of  respectable  shops,  though  their  tenants  were  extremely 
eautious  of  opening  them,  the  French  having  forgotten  on  leaving  the  place 
to  settle  their  accounts. — Journal  of  an  Officer. 
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feree;  while  Vsnegas,  having  broken  up  finom  Madiileyos,  sbc- 
oeeded  in  cromng  the  Ti^;iis  by  a  ford  at  Pnente  Doenas,  and 
leached  Aigand  about  the  aame  time. 

The  allied  annies  advanced  firom  Oiopesa  on  die  22d ;  and 
Cnesta  proceeded  along  the  high-foad,  until  his  piogiess  ma 
impeded  by  2000  Erendi  horse  under  Latour  Manbomg,  which 
appeared  drawn  up  on  the  table-land  of  GamonaL  Gemnl 
Zayas  was  likewise  compelled  to  halt,  and  to  make  a  strong 
demonstration  of  his  force,  which  was  exactly  the  error  *-and  it 
was  one  frequently  conmiitted  by  Spanish  generals— that  the 
enemy  wished  him  to  conunit.  It  was  not  till  the  head  of  the 
British  columns  iqppeared  on  his  right,  that  Latour  Mauboorg 
moved  from  his  position^  which  he  then  did  in  admirable  order, 
supported  by  his  infantry  behind  the  river^  although  within 
reach  of  numerous  batteries^  and  in  presence  of  €000  Spanish 
horse.  It  was  evident,  from  this  hct,  that  the  enemy  held  the 
Spanish  cavalry  in  contempt ;  and  that  a  thousand  French  dia^ 
goons,  with  such  a  commander  at  their  head,  would  not  hare 
hesitated  to  attack  the  entire  squadrons  of  the  Spanish.*    In 

*  When,  upon  the  10th  of  July,  Sir  Arthur  Welleslej  visited  the  camp  of 
Cuetta,  near  the  Col  de  Mirabete,  that  general  drew  out  his  forces  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Britbh  commander.  The  guides,  who  were  condocting  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  adjutant^eneral,  lost  their  way ;  and  they  did  not  arrive  at 
the  Spanish  encampment  till  it  was  already  dark.  The  troops,  however, 
who  had  been  four  hours  waiting,  were  still  under  arms  with  the  veteran 
Cuesta  at  their  head.  Sir  Arthur  was  received  with  a  general  discharge  of 
artillery ;  and  a  number  of  large  torches  being  lighted  up,  he  passed  the 
entire  line  in  review  by  their  red  and  flaring  blaze.  In  this  manner  he  passed 
about  6000  cavalry,  or,  at  least,  Spanish  horse.  We  name  this  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  with  what  description  of  force  the  British  were  allied,  and 
how  little  was  to  be  expected  from  them.  They  were  drawn  up  in  rank 
entire,  and  not  less  than  twenty  battalions  of  infantry.  They  were  all  re* 
markably  fine-looking  men  ;  but  many  of  them  were  extremely  young,  too 
young  for  service ;  in  fact,  raw  recruits  of  a  boyish  age.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  battalions  they  were  very  ill  appointed,  not  clothed  in  unifoim; 
and  were  in  general  in  want  of  shoes.  It  was  immediately  seen  from  their 
position  under  arms,  and  from  the  awkwardness  with  which  they  handled 
their  firelocks,  that  they  were  a  raw  undisciplined  levy.  There  were  a  few 
corps  of  regularly-appointed  effective  soldiers,  such  as  the  Irish  brigades,  the 
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the  moTement  from  Oropesa^  on  the  22d9  that  the  advanced 
guards  attacked  and  drove  in  the  enemy's  outposts  at  Talavera. 
Their  left  was  turned  by  the  1st  hussars^  and  the  23d  light  dra« 
goons  under  General  Anson,  and  directed  by  Lieutenant-general 
Payne>  and  by  the  division  of  infantry  commanded  by  Grenend 
Mackenzie,  and  they  then  retired  before  the  Spanish  advanced 
guard,  under  General  Zayas  and  the  Duke  de  Albuquerque. 
The  columns  were  then  formed  for  the  general  attack  of  the 
enemy^s  position,  but  it  was  postponed  by  desire  of  General 
Guesta  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  diiSFerent  corps 
destined  for  the  attack  were  put  in  motion. 

The  enemy  had  retired,  however,  about  one  in  the  morning 
to  St.  Olalla,  and  thence  towards  Torrijos  to  form  a  junction, 
as  it  was  supposed,  with  General  Sebastiani.  Unfortunately, 
Sir  Arthur  was  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit  owing  to  the 
strange  obstinacy  of  Cuesta  and  the  great  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  transport,  there  being  no  possibility  since  the  arrival 
of  the  army  of  procuring  a  single  mule  or  cart  in  Spain.  Having 

marine  battalion  from  Cadiz,  and  the  provisioned  battalions  formed  out  of 
the  wreck  of  those  brave  grenadiers  who  had  fought  so  well  and  fallen  in  such 
numbers  in  the  early  part  of  that  fatal  battle  at  Medellin. 

To  speak  generally,  however,  the  army  was  little  better  than  a  crowd  of 
peasants  disposed  in  battalions  after  the  rule  of  military  organization  ;  nrmed, 
indeed,  partially  like  soldiers,  but  unacquainted  with  a  soldier's  duty.  Again, 
their  cavalr}'  was  well  mounted,  but  very  ill  disciplined,  ignorant  of  the  most 
common  movements  and  formations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
corps,  miserably  equipped,  and  not  fit  to  take  the  field.  Such  was  this 
Spanish  army  I  Such  in  character  were  they  all !  Seldom  one  so  good,  many 
greatly  inferior.  We  are  as  sure  as  if  we  had  been  by  the  side  of  Sir  Arthur, 
that  as  he  rode  down  the  Spanish  line,  and  saw  the  stout  Iberians  in  the  red. 
light  of  the  torches  which  were  held  aloft  as  he  passed  along,  and  as  he 
listened  to  the  noisy  welcomes  of  the  cannon,  and  the  loud  confusion  of 
sounds  where  battalion  after  battalion  shouted  to  receive  him,  he  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  India  and  of  ail  the  noisy  parade  of  those  half-disciplined  hosts 
which  are  formed  in  pompous  array  before  the  elephants  of  the  native  princes. 

When,  upon  the  21st  of  July,  Cuesta  passed  through  Oropesa,  Sir  Arthur, 
iji  turn,  drew  out  the  British  army ;  and  the  brave  old  man  (for  with  all  his 
faults,  prejudices,  and  obstinacy,  he  was  brave  as  an  aged  lion)  looked  upon, 
the  firm  battalions  of  the  English  with  an  admiration  he  could  not  repress.— 
Sherer's  MilUan/  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 
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Tuinly  appealed  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Spanish  army^ 
Sir  Arthur  informed  Caesta  that  he  considered  the  removal  of 
the  enemy  from  his  position  on  the  Alberche  as  a  complete 
performance  on  his  part  of  the  engagement  into  which  he  had 
entered,  as  that  operation^  if  advantage  were  duly  taken  of  if^ 
would  give  the  Spanish  army  possession  of  the  course  of  the 
Tagos,  and  would  open  his  communication  with  the  district  of 
La  Mancha  and  with  General  Vanegas. 

He  had  soon  still  more  reason  to  adhere  to  his  determination 
to  undertake  no  new  operation,  unsupported  as  he  was,  and 
disgusted  with  the  treatment  which  his  army  had  met  with 
since  its  arrival.  He  was  compelled  to  threaten  that  should 
supplies  be  longer  refused,  he  would  not  behold  his  army  in 
want  of  conmion  necessaries,  but  instantly  return  into  Portugal 
This  was  attended  with  some  effect ;  and  though  the  British 
army  had  halted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  support  the  uncertain 
motions  of  a  commander,  like  Cuesta,  yet  the  presence  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  and  a  British  army,  continued  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check.  But  the  French  army  having  formed  a  junction 
with  Sebastiani,  and  received  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men,  in 
addition  to  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  it  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  King  Joseph,  assisted  by  Marshals  Jourdan,  Victor, 
and  General  Sebastiani.  It  was  now  strong  enough  to  resume 
the  offensive,  and  on  the  26th  attacked  the  advanced  guard  of 
Cuesta,  who  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alberche,  while  General  Sherbrooke  continued  at  Cazalegas, 
and  the  enemy's  main  force  at  St.  Olalla. 

Intelligence  having  reached  Madrid  that  the  British  were  at 
Talavera,  and  that  a  force  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Escalona,  Joseph  sent  to  Soult,  who  had 
assembled  his  army  at  Salamanca,  directing  him  to  march  upon 
Placentia,  a  movement  which  had  been  previously  fixed  upon 
by  Napoleon.  Soult  had  himself  received  a  private  despatch 
from  the  imperial  head-quarters  at  Ratisbon  directing  him  to 
assemble  the  different  corps,  and  march  with  an  overwhelming 
force  against  the  English  5  and  one  passage  in  his  letter  shows  the 
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importance  attached  by  Napoleon  to  the  one  great  object  of  expel- 
ling them  from  Spain,  and  the  just  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the 
plan  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  British  general.  *^  Wellesley/* 
he  wrote,  ^'  will  probably  advance  by  the  Tagus  against  Madrid : 
•—in  that  case  pass  the  mountains,  fall  upon  his  flank  and  rear^ 
and  crush  him  ;'^  evidently  giving  Sir  Arthur  credit  by  using 
the  word  probably ,  for  adopting  the  best  line  of  march,  of  which 
he  was  well  aware,  and  which,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
it  is  pretty  clear  by  this  suggestion  that  he  would  himself  in  all 
probability  have  adopted. 

Accordingly  when  Soult  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  British 
to  Placentia,  he  informed  Ney  that  he  might  advance  upon 
2jamora  while  he  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
being  now  convinced  that  Sir  Arthur  intended  to  proceed  by 
the  line  of  the  Tagus.  He  first  drove  the  Duque  del  Parque 
upon  that  city,  when  he  immediately  became  acquainted  with 
Sir  Arthur's  arrival  at  Placentia.  He  lost  no  time  in  directing 
the  march  of  Mortier  upon  Salamanca,  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  50,000  men  prepared  to  follow  up  the  imperial  orders 
to  '^  outflank  and  crush  the  English,^'  while  Sir  Arthur  was  en* 
gaged  in  passing  the  Tietar. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  Soult  upon  Placentia, 
"King  Joseph  had  left  Madrid  with  the  reserve  to  join  the  army 
of  Victor  and  Sebastiani,  leaving  3000  men  to  watch  Vanegas^ 
and  marched  with  his  remaining  force  on  the  same  destination. 
Thus  the  combined  forces,behindthe  river  Guadarama,  amounted,, 
by  the  26th  of  July,  to  nearly  60,000  men  with  ninety  pieces  of 
artillery.  Victor  having  retired  before  the  British  behind  the 
Alberche,  Cuesta,  no  longer  to  be  restrained  by  the  earnest 
advice  of  the  English  commander,  had  the  imprudence  to  pursue 
him,  and,  but  for  the  generous  interposition  of  him  whose 
council  he  had  just  spurned,  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  enemy.  He  despatched  General  Sherbrooke,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  nearly  all  the  cavalry  and  two  divisions  of  infantry, 
to  cross  the  river  and  direct  his  march  to  Cazalegas.  Here  he 
could  hold  the  enemy  in  check  and  protect  the  retreat  of  the 
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Spaniards,  while  he  opened  communications  with  the  force 
under  Sir  Rohert  Wilson  at  Escalona.  It  turned  out  exactly 
as  Sir  Arthur  had  anticipated ;  on  the  26th9  when  Cuesta  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  the  French  caralry  passed  the  Guadarama, 
drove  the  Spaniards  fromTorrijos;  and  it  was  then  that  the 
precautions  of  the  British  general  rescued  the  Spanish  army 
from  destruction* 

It  was  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  French  were  pre- 
pared to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  British,  for  which  the 
best  position  appeared  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talaveni. 
Cuesta  having  just  escaped  by  the  superior  prudence  of  his 
ally,  was  no  longer  eager  to  snatch  the  victory  out  of  his  hands, 
but  quickly  took  up  the  position  allotted  him;  General  Sher- 
brooke  retired  with  his  corps  to  its  station  in  the  line,  and 
General  Mackenzie  occupied  an  advanced  post  in  the  wood  on 
the  right  of  the  Alberche,  which  covered  the  left  flank  of  the 
British.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  troops  extended  more 
than  two  miles ;  the  ground  was  open  on  the  left,  and  it  was 
commanded  by  a  height  on  which  was  placed  in  echelon  as  the 
second  line,  a  division  of  infantry  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
general  Hill.  Between  this  height  and  a  range  of  mountains 
ftirther  on  the  left,  was  a  valley  commanded  by  the  same  height, 
and  not  at  first  occupied,  and  the  range  of  hills  appeared  too 
distant  to  have  any  influence  on  the  expected  action. 

The  right,  occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  extended  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Talavera,  down  to  the  Tagus.  This  part  of  the 
ground  was  covered  with  olive-trees,  and  intersected  by  banks 
and  ditches.  The  high-road,  leading  from  the  bridge  over  the 
Alberche,  was  defended  by  a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  a  churcli; 
occupied  by  Spanish  infantry.  All  the  avenues  to  the  town 
were  defended  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  town  itself  was  occu- 
pied, and  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  infantry  was  formed  in 
two  lines  behind  the  banks,  on  the  road  which  led  from  the 
town,  and  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  British  position.  In  the 
centre,  between  the  two  armies,  was  a  commanding  spot  of 
ground,  on  which  the  English  had  begun  to  construct  a  redoubt, 
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with  some  open  ground  in  the  rear.     Here  General  Campbell 
Mras  posted  with  a  division^  supported  in  his  rear  by  General 
Cotton'^s  brigade  of  dragoons^  with  some  Spanish  cavahy.    The 
enemy  now  appeared  in  force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alberche^ 
and  about  three  in  the  afternoon  came  through  the  wood  so 
suddenly^  before  the  division  of  Mackenzie  could  be  withdrawn, 
as  to  cause  some  confusion  and  loss.    But^  though  charged 
with  such  impetuosity  by  the  hostile  columns,  and  even  sepa- 
rated, they  formed  agdn,  and  retreated  in  admirable  order.  The 
steadiness  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  the  distinguished 
gallantry  of  some  regiments  under  circumstances   so  trying^ 
were  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  Arthur,  who  bestowed  no  lest 
praise  on  the  skilful  manner  in  which  their  commander,  who 
fell  in  the  hottest  of  that  day's  fight,  drew  off  his  division. 
Soon  the  enemy's  columns  appeared  in  large  masses  on  the 
right  of  the  river,  determined  on  making  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  combined  armies.    The  division  of  Mackenzie  continued  to 
fall  back  upon  the  left  of  the  British  position,  where  he  was 
placed  in  the  second  line  in  the  rear  of  the  guards ;  Colonel 
Donkin  being  placed  in  the  same  situation,  farther  upon  the 
left  in  the  rear  of  the  German  legion.     The  enemy  now  com- 
menced their  general  attack,  though  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
with  great    spirit   and  determination.      A  heavy  cannonade 
opened  upon  the  left  of  the  allied  position ;  and  there  was  a 
partial  action  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Une.     A  brisk 
attack  was  also  made  on  the  Spanish  infantry  posted  on  the 
right ;  but  it  wholly  failed.     Early  in  the  night,  a  division  was 
pushed  along  the  valley,  on  the  left  of  the  height  occupied  by 
General  Hill,  of  which  it  gained  momentary  possession ;  but 
that  gallant  leader  instantly  attacked  with  the  bayonet,  and 
regained  it.    The  loss,  both  of  officers  and  men,  in  the  defence 
of  this  important  point,  was  very  considerable ;  and  early  in 
the  battle,  in  the  afiair  at  the  Casa  de  Salinas,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  made  prisoner. 
The  French  light  cavalry  having  made  an  attack  on  the  Spanish 
position,  a  body  of  5000,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled,  after 
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discharging  some  voUeys  of  musketry,  and  were  with  difficolty 
rallied.  Still  the  French  pressed  on^  hent  on  carrying  the 
height  on  the  left-^Uie  very  key  of  the  position — ^and  hdd,  at 
this  time,  by  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Donkin.  He  repulsed 
them  in  firont ;  but,  being  too  weak  to  defend  all  points,  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  turning  his  left,  and  crowning  the  hiQ  in 
his  rear.  At  this  moment  General  Hill  was  moving  up  to  his 
relief,  and  was  fired  at  from  the  summit,  when,  supposing  that 
the  shots  were  from  some  British  stragglers,  who  mistook  the 
direction  of  their  fire,  he  rode  up  attended  by  his  brigade-major, 
Fordyce,  to  put  them  right.  Both  instantiy found  themselves  sfor- 
rounded ;  the  major  was  killed  on  the  spot;  a  French  grenadier 
was  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  generals  horse,  when, 
spurring  hard,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  away,  and,  soon  after, 
meeting  a  party  of  the  29th,  he  turned  round,  led  them  with  un- 
daunted courage  to  the  charge,  and  retook  the  summit  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  But  a  heavy  mass  of  infantry  again  advanc- 
ed, and  a  daring  attack,  still  more  formidable,  was  repeated, 
although  night  had  set  in.  The  fire  was  terrific :  never  had  the 
French  evinced  a  valour  more  persevering ;  and  the  volleys  were 
discharged  so  dose,  that  the  men  could  perceive,  by  the  sudden 
flashes  bursting  through  the  darkness^  the  formation,  and  even 
the  features  of  their  enemies.  After  a  deadly  volley,  the 
British  again  rushed  on  with  the  bayonet,  and  swept  the  entire 
column  down  the  acclivity.  The  battie  gradually  subsided  as 
the  night  advanced,  and  the  two  armies  continued  in  their 
positions.  The  British  troops  lay  upon  their  arms  the  whole 
of  that  anxious  night,  in  which  frequent  alarms^  shouts  of  the 
sentinels,  the  neighing  of  steeds,  and  random  volleys,  heard 
most  from  the  Spanish  positions,  gave  littie  interval  even  for  a 
soldier's  repose. 

Scarcely  had  the  day  dawned,  before  the  enemy  made  disposi- 
tions for  a  new  assault.  They  began  by  opening  a  terrific  fire  from 
the  opposite  heights,  which  not  only  bore  on  the  point  of 
attack,  but  on  the  whole  British  line.  Under  this,  two  strong 
columns  were  seen  advancing  against  the  British  left.    In  con- 
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sequence  of  these  repeated  attempts  upon  the  height  oa  the 
leffc^  Sir  Arthur  had  placed  two  brigades  of  British  cavalry  in 
the  valley,  supported  in  the  rear  by  the  Due  d'Albuquerque^s 
division  of  Spanish  horse.  Still  the  columns  pressed  rapidly 
on,  ascended  the  steep  acclivities  with  astonishing  boldness^ 
rushed  within  a  few  paces  of  the  summit,  and  then,  with  close 
volleys,  maintained  a  gallant  fight.  But  the  British,  imder 
General  HiU,  never  wavered ;  they  repulsed  charge  after  charge, 
till  the  enemy  retired,  leaving  the  ground  heaped  with  their 
slain.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  also  great;  and  General 
HiU  was  severely  wounded  in  this  fatal  strife.  There  was  now 
a  pause:-— for  some  hours  the  enemy  made  no  fresh  move* 
ment ;  and,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the  armies  on  both  sides^ 
like  wearied  reapers,  breathed  from  the  harvest  of  death, — ^yet 
with  undaunted  heart  and  fixed  look,  ready  to  resume  the  work 
before  them,  when  once  refreshed.  The  wounded  were  now 
removed  to  the  rear,  but  there  was  little  interval  for  food  or 
rest ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  eager  to  sbke  their  thirsty 
the  soldiers  nearest  each  other,  from  both  armies,  ran  to  drink 
at  a  small  brook  which  lay  between  them,  and,  like  friends  and 
brothers,  greeted  each  other  with  that  frank  respect,  which  13 
always  felt  for  those  who  most  resemble  them,  by  the  truly 
brave. 

It  was  about  noon  when  the  French  agun  stood  to  their 
arms*  Their  fine  cavalry  appeared  mounted,  and  the  troops  in 
their  different  positions  were  all  in  motion.  The  new  dispo* 
sitions  made  by  the  French  generals  occupied  but  littie  time, 
and  before  two  o^clock  the  columns  of  attack  prepared  to  bear 
down  with  all  their  weight  upon  the  British.  Eighty  pieces  of 
artillery  opened  their  terrific  thunder,  and  for  some  moments 
caused  fearful  chasms,  but  which  were  as  speedily  filled  up  along 
the  whole  line.  Covered  by  fiery  clouds  and  darkness,  four 
close  columns,  with  a  press  of  skirmishers,  once  more  bore  down 
to  join  the  battie.  One  fell  on  the  division  of  General  Campbell^ 
which  supported  the  Spanish  left  It  approached  close  to  the 
English  before  it  received  a  single  shot,  volleys  of  which  were 
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then  followed  by  the  sudden  and  fieital  chaige.  The  foe  recoiled 
and  fled;  a  battery  of  ten  guns  was  seised;  and  the  Spanish 
battalions^  with  great  spirit,  assisted  in  repelling  this  powerfol 
attack.  The  British  right  was  so  far  victorious :  upon  the  left, 
a  French  division^  supported  by  cayalry,  advanced  up  the  valley 
to  turn  the  hill^  while  another  was  marching  to  occupy  the 
mountain.  Sir  Arthur  had  already  provided  for  bodi ;  and  be 
now  sent  orders  for  General  Anson's  brigade  to  chai^  the  Fr^ch 
infantry ;  but,  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  ravine^  the  formation  of 
the  squadrons  was  broken,  and  numbers,  in  full  career,  planged 
down  into  it,  receiving  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  French,  aod 
flailing  over  each  other ;  yet,  those  who  escaped  rallied  under 
Major  Ponsonby,  and  held  boldly  on.  So  great  were  the  e£forts 
made,  both  by  foot  and  horse,  in  defence  of  this  important 
position  on  the  left,  that  at  length  the  French  gave  up  the 
attempt* 

During  this  long  doubtful  contest  here,  the  hill  had  be^ 
repeatedly  attacked  in  front,  but  with  the  like  success.  It  was 
different  with  the  attack  on  the  centre,  in  which  the  enemy 
obtained  some  partial  success.  The  guards,  in  repelling  them, 
advanced  too  far ;  the  enemy  wheeled  about,  and  pressing  their 
flank,  drove  them  back  with  loss ;  while  the  Grerman  legion  was 
little  less  roughly  handled.  From  the  hill  on  the  left^  Sir 
Arthur  saw  the  error  committed  by  the  guards,  and  ordered  the 
48th  regiment  to  their  support,  perceiving  which,  the  guards 
and  Germans  rallied  in  noble  style.  A  brigade  of  horse,  also, 
from  the  second  line,  came  up  to  their  support;  while  the 
artillery  played  upon  the  enemy's  flanks. 
'  The  French  appeared,  at  length,  to  have  exhausted  their 
strength ;  the  vigour  of  their  attack  diminished  till  they  began 
to  draw  off  on  all  sides,  without  having  made  the  desired  im- 
pression on  the  British  line.  Their  retreat,  however,  owing  to 
their  excellent  cavalry  and  superior  numbers^  was  conducted  in 
perfect  order :  by  six  the  firing  ceased ;  and  once  more,  these 
two  noble  armies  reposed  upon  the  same  ground  they  had  pos- 
sessed in  the  morning.  During  the  29th,  the  SOth,  and  3 1st,  the 
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enemy  drew  off  and  then  disappeared ;  from  which  circumstance^ 
afid  that  of  the  successful  repulse  of  every  attack^  the  sanguinary 
and  long-contested  battle  of  Talavera  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
been  won  by  the  British.  StiU,  they  had  to  deplore  a  fearful 
loss^  not  less  than  6000^  including  those  who  fell  on  the  pre- 
Tious  days.  That  of  the  French^  however^  was  computed  at 
not  less  than  10^000^  thougb  French  historians  of  the  war  say 
much  under  that  amount :  they  left  seventeen  guns ;  and  were 
defeated  in  the  object  of  expelling  the  English  from  Spain^ 
much  more  of  crushing  them,  as  commanded  by  their  imperial 
master,  who,  in  fact,  conducted  the  French  campaign  in  Spain, 
by  his  astonishing  knowledge  of  all  that  ought  to  be  done,  even 
while  engaged  on  the  plains  of  Germany. 

In  every  point  of  view  the  battle  of  Talavera  was  most 
important,  as  regarded  the  success  of  the  cause  both  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  By  drawing  on  the  British  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  war,  it  saved  the  Spanish  army  on  the  frontiers,  and  gave 
time  for  the  patriot  troops,  in  all  directions,  to  rally  and  in- 
crease their  strength,  while,  by  the  splendid  example  of  skill 
and  valour  it  held  forth,  in  repelling  twice  the  numbers  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  France,  it  spread  confidence  and  respect 
for  discipline  amongst  the  Spanish  forces,  which  had  full 
leisure  to  observe  and  admire  it.  Nor  was  this  aU:  by  so 
severe  a  blow,  it  paralyzed,  for  a  time,  the  exertions  of  the 
French ;  and,  while  it  prolonged  the  contest,  saved  Portugal 
from  the  calamities  of  a  second  devastating  invasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  circumstances  connected 
with  this  battle,  which  show  that  it  was  compulsory,  sustained 
at  a  fearful  sacrifice,  and  would  never  have  been  fought,  could 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  gallantry  was  always  directed  by 
prudence,  by  possibihty  have  avoided  it.  The  vast  superiority 
in  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  French,  proves  that  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  wilful  folly,  such  as  a  general,  like  Welling- 
ton, was  the  least  capable  of  committing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  fought.  The 
tremendous  slaughter,  and  the  scenes   of  horror  by  which. 
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ibroughoiit,  and  afterwards^  it  was  attended^  evince  the  nnez- 
ampled  efforts  made  by  the  British — efforts  which^  directed  by 
all  the  genius  and  resoxirces  of  their  admirable  leader^  barely 
enabled  them  to  retain  possession  of  their  ground*  It  was 
fought  firom  necessity;  and  the  straggle  was  one^  not  for 
victory^  but  for  existence  —  for  no  British  army  can  exist 
under  defeat.  Every  previous  and  subsequent  fact,  relating  to 
the  expedition  against  Victor,  the  opinion  of  Soult,  and  the 
words  of  the  British  hero  himself,  demonstrate  the  correctness 
of  this  view,  so  opposite  to  that  taken  by  most  writers ;  and 
that,  with  reference  to  itself,  the  march  into  Spain,  and  the 
projected  attack, — still  more  the  surprise  and  discomfiture  of 
Victor — ^was  a  lamentable  failure.  Sir  Arthur  was  disappointed 
in  all  his  calculations; — of  his  coming  up  with  Victor — of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Spanish  army,  which,  when  in  the  field 
with  him,  he  dared  not  trust, — ^and  of  following  the  French 
along  the  Tagus,  and  threatening  Madrid.  But  he  did  all  that 
a  great  general  could  do  to  bring  his  army  out  of  difficulties,  in 
which  the  faults  of  others,  and  events  he  could  in  no  way  control, 
had  placed  them.  When  he  found  the  impracticable  character  of 
Cuesta,  the  rapid  concentration  of  the  French  troops,  the 
extreme  privations  to  which  his  army  was  subjected,  he  deter- 
mined to  retreat ;  but  the  egregious  error  committed  by  Cuesta, 
in  pursuing  the  French,  who  retired  behind  the  Alberche, 
delayed  the  departure  of  the  British,  and  brought  on  a  general 
battle,  under  such  fearful  odds,  to  rescue  the  Spaniards  from 
destruction.  Like  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  the  obstinate  old 
chief,  when  Sir  Arthur  was  at  hand,  supposed  that  the  French  were 
retreating  before  him,  and  followed,  as  he  believed,  to  destroy 
them.  When  committed,  beyond  redemption,  by  his  own  pre- 
sumption, and  when  destruction  or  surrender  stared  him  in  the 
face,  and  not  till  then,  he  became  more  reasonable,  and  on 
being  saved,  took  up  the  position  assigned  him.  Sir  Arthur 
himself  assures  us  that  the  French  had  accurate  knowledge  of 
all  his  movements;  and  that  Soult  declared  that,  although 
the  English  were  covered  with  glory,  if  they  had  remained  two 
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days  longer,  they  must  all  have  been  prisoners :  and  he  adds, 
"with  his  accustomed  frank  and  manly  spirit — '^And  I  am 
afiraidwe  must,  or  all  have  been  destroyed."*  This  is  con- 
dusive,  without  requiring  the  confirmation  of  his  subsequent 
retreat. 

*  Despatches,  Badajos,  19th  September,  1809. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

(1809  to  1814.) 

Particulars  of  the  battle — Singular  &cts — Rare  ability  and  decision  of  Sir  A. 
Wellesley — Talents  for  business — Promptness  and  despatch — Sir  R.  Wil- 
son and  the  Portuguese — Loss  of  an  important  pass — Policy  of  the  British 
general — ^Concentration  of  the  French  forces — Admirable  measures  of  the 
English  general — Excellent  Tiews  of  Spanish  affiurs — Good  advice— Suf- 
ferings of  the  army — ^Spirited  remonstrances — Continued  retreat— Analo- 
gous circumstances — Views  of  government — Opposition  at  home — Stric- 
tures on  the  Spanish  system — New  operations — Indefatigable  efforts- 
Wonderful  activity — Positions  of  the  army — State  of  the  Spanish  armies 
— Sir  A.  Wellesley's  attempts  to  save  them — Appeals  to  the  generals  and 
to  the  juntas — Destruction  of  successive  armies. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  was  justly  characterized 
by  the  conqueror  as  '^  a  most  desperate  one  ;'^  that  it  was  won 
with  fearful  odds^  almost  two  to  one  against  the  British^  is  a 
singular  and  memorable  fact ;  and  one^  except  for  the  reasons 
already  given^  more  honourable  to  the  gallantry  than  to  the 
judgment  of  their  distinguished  leader.  The  advance  of  the 
guards  in  repelling  an  attack^  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  car- 
ried had  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  the  battle  was  certainly  saved 
only  by  the  steady  conduct  of  the  48th  regiment,  upon  which 
General  Sherbrooke's  division  formed  again.  The  ground  in 
front  of  the  Spanish  troops  was  not  unfavourable  to  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy^s  flank,  while  engaged  with  the  English ;  there 
were  broad  roads  leading  from  Talavera  and  diflerent  points  in 
their  position,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  front,  as  well  as  diagonally 
to  the  left ;  but  they  were  not  in  a  state  of  discipline  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  if  they  had  got  into  confusion  all  would  have 
been  lost.  The  few,  however,  who  were  engaged  behaved  well? 
though  the  Spaniards  were  chiefly  spectators  of  the  combat,  the 
entire  weightof  which  fell  upon  their  allies.  The  French,repulsed 
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at  all  points^  retired  during  the  nighty  but  took  up  positions 
which  still  threatened  those  of  the  allies  to  whom  retreat  be- 
came more  necessary  than  to  the  very  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy. 

While  still  at  Talavera  on  the  29th  July,  Sir  Arthur  was 
joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  3000  men,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure replaced  the  heavy  loss  he  had  sustained  in  men,  for  that 
of  officers  was  irreparable.  Another  painful  subject  that  occu- 
pied his  attention  at  this  period,  was  the  deficiency  of  funds, 
and  the  consequent  embarrassment  with  regard  to  his  own 
movements,  and  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  termination  of 
the  campaign.  ''The  demands  of  the  Portuguese  upon  our 
funds,'^  he  wrote,*  '^  are  so  very  large,  as  well  on  account  of 
debt  as  of  subsidy,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  them ; 
but  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  in  respect  to  this  debt  on  bills. 
I  wish  that  you  would  give  government  a  hint  privately  that 
they  have  embarked  on  too  wide  a  scale,  and  that  the  funds 
which  they  have  provided  cannot  supply  us  and  the  Portuguese 
subsidy,  and  Sir  John  Moore's  old  debts  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.-'' 

In  his  subsequent  despatches.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whom 
no  pressure  of  business  ever  preventedfrom  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  superior  officer,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  officers  to  whose  gallantry,  when  the  commanders 
were  killed  or  wounded,  he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  army. 
In  particular  he  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  commander- 
in-chief;  or  rather  in  his  own  words,  to  his  particular  protec- 
tion. Major  Middlemore,  who  led  on  the  first  battalion  of  the 
48th  after  Colonel  Donellan  was  struck  down ;  and  by  his  gal- 
lant advance,  so  much  promoted  the  final  success  of  the 
action,  by  enabling  General  Sherbrooke's  division  to  form 
again.  And  as  in  other  cases,  whenever  with  truth  he  could 
speak  with  commendation,  he  did  it  heartily  and  with  effect ; 
'*  and  if  his  conduct,^'  he  concluded,  *'  did  not  then,  I  would 

*  Talavera,  29th  of  July.    To  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Villiers. 
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almost  say  demand  promotion,  his  tmiform  good  condact  and 
attention  to  Us  daty  would  do  so/** 

The  next  object  of  Greneral  Wellesley,  after  completing  his 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
retiring  into  Portugal,  was  to  communicate  with  Marshal  Be- 
resfordy  whose  position  now  became  of  more  importance  to 
him  than  ever.  Though  the  result  of  the  battles  of  the  27th 
and  28th  showed  that  the  enemy  had  nothing  to  hope  from  a 
general  action,  it  was  quite  evident  they  would  endeavour  to  act 
on  his  communications  with  Portugal ;  and  they  were  now  en« 
gaged  in  rapidly  reorganizing  troops  to  the  northward.  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  therefore  extremely  solicitous  that  a  good  communica* 
tion  should  be  kept  up  between  Marshal  Beresford  and  Romana 
on  the  eastern  frontier,  no  less  for  their  own  security  than  for 
that  of  his  left,  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  of  Portugal  itself.  This 
once  settled,  it  was  his  intention  to  renew  his  operations  on 
the  side  of  Spain,  as  he  clearly  saw  that  the  French  would 
never  venture  through  the  passes  into  Estremadura  with  the 
British  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Beresford  and  Romana  on  the 
other,  in  which  position  Portugal  presented  to  them  only  a 
cul  de  sac. 

Such  a  co-operation  between  these  two  leaders,  he  considered 
highly  important  to  the  general  cause;  for  in  proportion  as 
their  armies  became  more  disciplined,  they  woidd  aid  in  driving 
the  enemy  to  the  north.  This  being  accomplished,  came  the  more 
arduous  task  of  prevailing  on  the  self-willed  Cuesta  to  follow 
them,  particularly  if  they  should  have  detached  a  corps  to 
oppose  Vanegas,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  Toledo,  whither 
Sir  Arthur,  after  refreshing  his  army,  had  at  first  intended  to 
join  him,  so  as  to  threaten  Madrid,  if  not  interrupted  by  some 
accident  on  his  flank. 

In  case  that  a  good  understanding  were  not  established  with 
Romana,  with  a  view  to  the  common  cause,  Beresford  was  en- 
joined to  look  to  his  own  security  and  that  of  Portugal,  while 

*  To  Lieut.  Col.  Gordon,  Military  Secretary,  Talavera,  July  29. 
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Sir  Arthur  himself^  compelled  to  consider  the  preservation  of 
the  British  army  as  his  first  duty,  must  look  for  safety  by  turn* 
ing  round,  attacking  the  army  which  menaced  his  flank,  and 
leaving  Cuesta  to  his  own  fate.  He  recommended  at  the  same 
time  the  occupation  of  a  position  that  would  prevent  the 
enemy  attacking  the  Puerto  de  Bancs  with  a  large  force,  as 
most  useful  to  his  own  operations. 

Exactly  as  Sir  Arthur  had  divined,  the  enemy  threatened  the 
pass  of  the  Puerto,  leading  to  Placentia,  with  a  view  of  cutting 
off  his  communications  with  Portugal.  On  his  first  arrival  he 
had  prevailed  upon  Cuesta  to  place  there  a  small  force  under 
the  Marquis  de  la  Reyna ;  and  desired  Beresford  to  collect  the 
Portuguese  on  the  frontier,  so  as  to  protect  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  all  Portugal,  while  he  prevented  the  enemy  passing  the 
mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  protected  the  left  flank  of  the 
British.  But  Beresford  had  only  15,000  men,  ill  equipped^ 
and  worse  disciplined,  while  the  enemy  had  on  the  Douro  and 
in  the  vicinity,  not  less  than  20,000  effective  troops ;  the  re-> 
mains  of  veteran  corps  belonging  to  Soult,  Ney,  and  Keller^ 
mann.  Next  to  that  of  the  British  army.  General  WeUesley 
considered  it  his  duty  to  consult  the  safety  of  Portugal,  and 
would  do  nothing  he  deemed  inconsistent  with  that  object. 
Should  he  find  his  communication  with  Portugal  therefore  in 
danger,  he  must  necessarily  abandon  the  general  cause,  and 
study  only  his  own  safety  and  that  of  our  oldest  ally.  At  the 
same  time  he  left  no  means  untried  to  secure  the  advantages 
he  saw,  before  it  was  too  late ;  he  recommended  the  central 
junta  to  order  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  near  Formeselle  at 
the  junction  of  the  Formes  and  the  Du^ro,  to  join  the  Duque 
del  Parque,  with  25,000  men,  and  to  open  communications  with 
Marshal  Beresford;  he  warmly  urged  the  government  to  re- 
inforce these  combined  armies  with  cavalry,  not  under  4000,  so 
that  by  giving  a  formidable  character  to  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  would  be  accustomed  to  act  in 
concert  both  with  the  British  and  each  other, — gradually  attain 
the  discipline  required,  till  enabled  to  resume  the  offensive^ 
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and  direct  their  combined  strength  to  the  benefit  of  the  general 
cause. 

Still  anxious  for  the  security  of  this  important  pass,  while  his 
army  reposed  a  brief  interval  after  their  long  and  heroic  efforts. 
Sir  Arthur,  on  the  Slst,  renewed  his  remonstrances  with  Cuesta, 
to  detach,  without  delay,  a  division  of  his  infantry  with  guns 
and  a  commanding  officer,  on  whose  abilities  he  could  rely  to 
reinforce  that  essential  position.  He  frankly  declared  that  he 
never  would  have  advanced  so  far  if  he  had  not  had  reason  to 
believe  that  that  point  was  secure ;  and  he  still  thought  that  the 
movements  of  General  Beresford,  with  the  Portuguese  army  on 
the  frontier,  or  that  of  the  Duque  del  Parque  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  combined  with  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  country, 
and  the  defence  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Reyna,  might  delay  the 
enemy's  advance  till  the  arrival  of  this  division.  At  all  events, 
that  division  would  be  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  enemy,  if  he 
should  have  crossed  the  mountains  before  its  arrival ;  but  if  in 
time  it  would  perform  a  service  important  to  the  common 
cause,  and  preclude  the  necessity  which  Sir  Arthur  felt  of 
taking  other  measures,  and  abandoning  his  positions  to  re- 
establish his  communication  with  Portugal,  to  the  detriment  of 
all  his  plans  in  operating  against  the  great  body  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  of  equal  importance  to  Cuesta  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  the  French  into  Placentia,  which  would  immediately  enable 
them  to  interrupt  the  aged  chiefs  communication  with  Seville 
by  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  induce  him 
to  move  when  required,  and  to  restrain  him  when  he  ought  to 
remain  quiet,  although  Sir  Arthur,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
sought  to  conciliate  him  by  the  most  flattering  attentions  and 
even  entreaties,  insomuch  that  the  vain  old  man  was  heard  to 
declare  "  that  he  had  not  relented,  till  the  proud  Englishman 
went  down  upon  his  knees.''  On  the  31st,  Sir  Arthur  received 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  villages  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alberche,  which,  together  with  the  threatened  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  through  the  Puerto  de  Banos,  would  render 
the  situation  of  both  armies  extremely   critical.     With   that 
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foresight  and  promptness  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable^  he 
now  urged  the  advance  of  General  Vanegas  towards  Madrid^ 
by  a  line  as  distant  as  possible  from  that  adopted  by  the  com- 
bined armies,  with  a  view  of  acting  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  The  enemy  having  to  detach  his  main  body  to  pro- 
tect the  capital,  would  leave  the  force  opposed  to  the  British 
so  much  weakened  as  to  enable  Sir  Arthur  to  attack  without 
disadvantage,  or  to  detach  a  sufficient  corps  to  engage  the  army 
supposed  to  be  advancing  through  the  mountains  of  Placentia. 

While  thus  actively  engaged  in  providing  for  the  security,  not 
only  of  the  British  army  but  for  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  the  success  of  the  common  cause,  this  able  and  indefatigable 
commander  was  continually  harrassed  by  the  vexatious  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Spanish  junta,  its  ministers,  and  agents,  who — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  generals — seemed  bent  on  misrepresenting 
all  his  actions,  and  insinuating  the  most  unfounded  charges. 
He  long  treated  them  with  the  contempt  they  deserved ;  but, 
finding  that  the  idle  clamour  they  raised  was  likely  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  no  less  than  to  his  own 
reputation,  he,  at  length,  indignantly  repelled  them^  and  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  couched  in  the  language  of  an  upright  and 
injured  man,  to  one  of  the  British  agents  in  communication 
with  the  Spanish  authorities.* 

It  is  at  once  so  characteristic  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  so 
important  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  he  had  embraced, 
that  it  would  be  injustice  not  to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

.    '^SlR, 

^*  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Don  Martin  de  Garay,  upon  which  I  re- 
quest of  you  to  convey  to  him  the  following  observations : — 

"  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  will  understand 
that  I  have  no  authority — ^nay,  that  I  have  been  directed  not  to 
correspond  with  any  of  the  Spanish' ministers,  and  I  request 

*  To  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere,  Talavera,  July,  1809. 
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tliat  he  will  in  future  convey  to  me^  through  you,  the  commands 
which  he  may  have  for  me.  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  then 
avoid  the  injurious  and  uncandid  misrepresentations  of  what 
passes,  which  Don  Martin  de  Graray  has  more  than  once  sent 
to  me,  apparently  with  a  view  of  placing  on  the  records  of  his 
government,  statements  of  my  actions  and  conduct  which  are 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  and  to  which  statements  I 
have  no  regular  means  of  replying. 

^^  As  soon  as  my  march  into  Spain  was  determined  upon, 
which  you  and  Don  Martin  de  Garay  are  aware  was  not  till  a 
very  late  period,  I  sent  to  procure  means  of  transport  and  other 
supplies  at  the  places  in  which  I  considered  it  most  likely  I 
should  get  them, — ^namely  Placentia,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Gata, 
Bejar,  &c* — and,  as  soon  as  I  found  that  I  had  failed,  I  wrote 
to  General  O'Donoju,  on  the  16th  of  July,  a  letter,  of  which 
you  have,  and  of  which  I  know  the  government  have,  a  copy ; 
in  which  I  told  him  that,  as  I  had  not  received  the  assistance  I 
required,  I  could  undertake  for  no  more  than  the  first  operation, 
which  I  had  settled  with  General  Cuesta  in  my  interview  with 
him  on  the  1  Ith.  It  is,  therefore,  an  unfounded  opinion  that  the 
first  account  that  the  government  received  of  my  intentions,  not 
to  undertake  any  new  operations,  was  when  they  heard  that  I 
had  left  General  Cuesta  alone  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

^^  The  statement  is  not  true;  for,  although  I  disapproved  of 
General  Cuesta's  advance  of  the  24th  and  25th,  which  I  knew 
would  end  as  it  did,  I  did  support  it  with  two  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  covered  his  retreat  to  the 
Alberche  on  the  26th,  and  his  passage  of  that  river  on  the  27th ; 
and,  supposing  the  assertion  to  have  been  true,  and  that  Gene- 
ral Cuesta  was  exposed  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  when 
alone,  it  was  his  fault  and  not  mine,  and  I  had  given  him  fair 
notice,  not  only  by  my  letter  of  the  16th  of  July,  but  frequently 
afterwards,  that  I  could  do  no  more. 

^^  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  a  gentleman  in  the  situation 
of  Don  Martin  de  Garay,  to  sit  down  in  his  cabinet  and  write 
his  ideas  of  glory,  which  would  result  from  driving  the  French 
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through  the  Pyrenees ;  and^  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  in  Spain 
who  has  risked  so  much,  or  who  has  sacrificed  so  much,  to 
effect  that  object  as  I  have. 

^^  But  I  wish  that  Don  Martin  de  Garay,  or  the  gentlemen  of 
the  junta,  before  they  blame  me  for  not  doing  more,  or  impute 
to  me  beforehand  the  probable  consequences  of  the  blunders  or 
the  indiscretion  of  others,  would  either  come  or  send  here 
somebody  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  our  half-starved  army;  which^ 
although  they  have  been  engaged  for  two  days,  and  have  de- 
feated twice  their  numbers,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  have  not 
bread  to  eat.  It  is  positively  a  fact,  that,  during  the  last  seven 
days,  the  British  army  have  not  received  one  third  of  their  pro- 
visions ;  that,  at  this  moment,  there  are  nearly  four  thousand 
soldiers  dpng  in  the  hospital  in  this  town  from  want  of  common 
assistance  and  necessaries,  which  any  other  country  in  the  world 
would  have  given,  even  to  its  enemies,  and  that  I  can  get  no  as- 
sistance of  any  description  from  that  country.  I  cannot  pre- 
vail upon  them  even  to  bury  the  dead  carcasses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  stench  of  which  will  destroy  themselves  as  well  as  us. 

^^  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  these  circumstances ;  and  the  junta 
must  see,  that,  unless  they  and  the  country  make  a  great  exer- 
tion to  support  and  supply  the  armies,  to  which  the  invariable 
attention  and  the  exertion  of  every  man,  and  the  labour  of  every 
beast,  in  the  country  ought  to  be  directed,  the  bravery  of  the  sol- 
diers, their  losses  and  their  success,  will  only  make  matters  worse, 
and  increase  our  embarrassment  and  distress.  I  positively  will 
not  move ;  nay,  more,  I  will  disperse  my  army,  till  I  am  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  means  of  transport  as  I  ought  to  be.'' 

It  was  not  till  he  had  recourse  to  expostulations,  and  even 
threats  like  these,  that  Sir  Arthur  could  induce  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  perform  their  obligations,  or  even  the  common 
duties  of  humanity  towards  their  heroic  liberators.  Nor  did  he 
now  receive  any  immediate  benefit  from  his  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  persuade  them  to  act  with  common  prudence  and 
reason,  either  in  supporting  his  own  army  or  with  reference  to 
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their  own  safety  and  that  of  tiieir  country.  He  was  eqtidly 
unsuccessful  in  prevailing  upon  Cuesta  to  detach  a  soffident 
force  to  secure  the  pass  of  Puerto  de  Banos;  and^  although 
12,000  French  were  on  their  road  from  Alba  de  Tonnes  towards 
Bejar,  threatening  the  rear  of  the  British^  the  extreme  hmAgae 
of  the  troops,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  number  of 
wounded  to  be  taken  care  of,  still  prevented  them  moving  from 
their  positions.  Meantime,  General  Vanegas  arrived  upon  the 
Tagus  during  the  28th  and  the  29th,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
Toledo  with  a  detachment  under  Brigadier*general  Lacy,  subset 
quently  moving  upon  the  bridge  of  Aranjuez.  The  enemy  then  - 
withdrew  their  rear-guard,  which  was  posted  on  the  heights  on 
the  left  of  the  Alberche,  at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  31st, 
and  the  whole  army  marched  towards  St.  Olalla,  a  movement 
which  showed  the  sound  judgment  formed  by  Sir  Arthur  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  Vanegas's  advance.  The  French  took  up 
a  position  near  the  Guadarama,  so  as  to  be  able  to  throw  their 
whole  force  upon  Vanegas  or  upon  the  British  army,  should  it 
protect  the  movement  upon  the  capital.  Sir  Arthur's  situation, 
owing  to  the  extreme  privations  to  which  his  army  was  exposed, 
now  became  one  of  much  embarrassment ;  but,  with  his  usual 
sanguine  temper,  he  still  hoped  to  surmount  all  difficulties 
without  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  another  battle  so  desperate 
as  that  he  had  just  won.  He  declared  that  he  could  get  the 
better  of  every  thing  if  he  only  knew  how  to  manage  General 
Cuesta,  but  that  his  temper  and  disposition  were  so  bad,  he 
found  him  wholly  impracticable. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival,  about  this  period,  of  assistance 
from  England,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  consequences  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  interests,  by  reliance  upon  Spanish 
faith,  and  the  promises  of  Spanish  juntas.  Comparatively 
useless  and  Hi-disciplined  as  they  were,  their  armies  were  so  nu- 
merous that  they  consumed  every  thing  before  them ;  they  had 
no  magazines,  those  of  the  British  had  long  disappeared,  and^ 
as  their  indomitable  commander  emphatically  expressed  it, 
"  there  was  a  scramble  for  every  thing.'*    England  and  its  army^ 
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in  tsuA,  W8S  &e  sole  beacon  left  to  save  Spain^  and  Europe 
itoelf;  from  the  storm  that  threatened  them. 
<  The  success  attending  the  first  morements  of  Vanegas^-^as 
recommended  by  Sir  Arthur^ — made  him  anxious  that  the 
system  should  be  still  pursued^  and  the  army  kept  in  a  state  of 
alATm  for  the  safety  of  the  capital^  and  compelled  to  divide  their 
forces^  so  as  to  divert  them  from  the  side  of  Portugal  and  main- 
tain the  security  of  the  British  rear.  By  diis  admirable  ma- 
lUeuvre^  indeed^  the  British  were  freed  from  all  serious  alarm ; 
it  rendered  Soult  unable  to  cope  with  them^ — ^it  deprived  Victor 
cl  his  main  support^  by  withdrawing  Sebastiani  and  the  Mng^ 
engaged  in  watching  the  capital, — ^and  left  Sir  Arthur  more 
than  a  match  for  any  single  force  that  could  be  brought  against 
him.  On  the  3d  of  August,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  were  coming  into  Navalmoral,  and  that  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  destroying  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  on  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  enemy.  As  he  clearly  saw  that  it  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  fight  a  general  action  with  the  whole  French  army, 
with  the  river  at  his  back  and  no  means  of  passing  it,  and,  as  he 
could  not  engage  where  he  was  without  holding  Calera,  which 
appeared  to  be  impracticable,  he  recommended  that  the  whole 
army  should  assemble  on  tliat  side  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  General  Bassecourt,  enjoining 
him  to  set  out  immediately  to  join  him,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
reach  La  Calzada.  By  the  3d  of  August,  Sir  Arthur  had  re- 
treated tipon  Oropesa,  whence  he  sent  notice  to  Marshal 
Beresford  that,  as  the  movement  of  Soult  through  the  Puerto 
de  Banos  had  deranged  all  his  plans  and  compelled  him  to 
return  to  drive  him  out,  he  could  not  only  assist  in  effecting 
that  object,  but,  probably,  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  entirely. 

Soult  had  arrived  at  Placentia  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  British  commander  to  proceed  by 
Navalmoral  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  overtaking 
and  giving  him  battle  by  the  6th  or  7th,  if  he  still  continued  at 
Placentia.  He  wrot«  to  Marshal  Beresford  to  occupy  Bancs 
and  Perales  without  loss  of  time,  and,  in  particular,  a  point  not 
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fitf  firom  Flacentia^  between  the  two  passes  which  cflfectually 
commands  the  road  from  Placentia^  and  by  which  he  might  cat 
off  the  enemy's  retreat.  While  thus  actively  resuming  the 
campaign,  he  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  that  both  Ney 
and  "Victor  were  preparing  to  unite  their  forces  with  those  of 
Soult ;  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Spaniards  to  retire 
across  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  that,  in  that  event,  with  Ney 
and  Soult  before  him,  and  Victor  and  probably  the  king  behind 
him,  he  should  not  be  enabled  to  continue  his  march  upon  Pla- 
centia.  Should  Soult,  however,  be  alone  and  unsupported,  he 
enjoined  Beresford  to  occupy  the  positions  behind  him,  which 
he  had  already  pointed  out ;  but,  in  case  he  should  be  in  su- 
perior force,  to  proceed  with  his  army  to  Castello  Branco,  and 
defend  the  passes. 

These  prompt  and  able  measures,  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself  by  the  gross  neglect  and  errors 
of  others,  evince  a  mind  confident  in  its  own  strength  and 
resources  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  anxiety 
he  had  felt,  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  the  assurances  he  had 
received  respecting  the  security  of  the  pass  of  Ba€ios,he  had  the 
mortification  to  learn  that  the  French  corps  which  threatened 
that  point  had  passed  through  unopposed.  When  the  evil  was 
done,  Cuesta  trembling  for  his  own  safety,  and  sensible  of  the 
important  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  hastened  to  Sir  Arthur 
to  propose  that  half  of  the  army  should  march  immediately  to 
set  the  matter  right  again.  Sir  Arthur  coolly  answered,  that 
if  by  half  of  the  army  he  meant  half  of  the  Spanish  and 
half  of  the  English  corps  he  would  not  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  that  he  would  either  stay  or  go  with  his  own  army. 
The  old  Spaniard  then  desired  that  he  would  make  a  choice, 
and  the  British  general  offered  to  set  out.  He  well  knew  that 
by  this  resolution  he  should  not  only  prevent  the  Spanish 
army  from  again  being  compromised  and  affording  a  fi^sh 
triumph  to  the  enemy,  but  that  he  could  effect  the  operation 
with  more  certainty  and  less  time ;  he  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  same  point  all  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  vicinity,  the 
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Portuguese  army^  now  assembled  not  far  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
besides  the  Guerrilla  legion,  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

That  spirited  and  active  leader  had  again  appeared  with  his 
force  near  Escalona^and  engaged  the  attention  of  theenemy^  who^ 
might  thus  perhaps  not  receive  intelligence  of  Sir  Arthur's 
movements  till  he  was  on  his  return.  Judging  from  the  ad* 
vance  upon  Escalona^  and  from  the  head  quarters  of  Victor^  at 
Maqueda^  that  it  was  his  intention  to  re-enter  Estremadura  in 
that  direction,  despairing  of  success  on  the  side  of  Talavera, 
General  Wellesley  saw  clearly  that  he  aimed  at  turning  his 
supposed  position  at  that  place,  while  he  supported  Soult,  who, 
he  concluded,  would  endeavour  to  advance  by  the  Tietar.  But 
in  the  event  of  the  enemy  becoming  aware  of  his  early  move- 
ments, and  threatening  to  fall  upon  Cuesta  in  fuU  force,  that 
general  was  recommended^  for  there  was  no  hope  of  directing 
him,  to  retire  as  fast  as  he  well  could  upon  the  British. 

During  all  these  movements  the  army  was  fearfully  distressed 
for  provisions.  The  soldiers  had  seldom  bread  enough  to  eat, 
that  half  mouldy,  and  delivered  to  them  at  hours  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  taking  repose.  The  appearance  of  affairs 
had  altogether  changed  for  the  worse.  By  the  4th  General 
Wellesley  had  reached  the  Puente  del  Arzobispo,  where  he 
received  General  Cuesta's  congratulations  on  his  appointment 
to  the  rank  of  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  in  re- 
turning the  compliment  Sir  Arthur  begged  to  congratulate  his 
excellency  upon  the  honour  conferred  upon  him ;  adding  at  the 
same  time  that  npt  having  found  any  good  position  on  the 
right  of  the  Tagus,  and  having  heard  that  he  had  ordered  the 
Spanish  army  to  pass  the  river,  he  had  likewise  taken  measures 
for  the  British  to  pass.  Should  the  Spaniards  be  attacked  be- 
fore they  could  decide  on  their  ulterior  dispositions,  it  would 
not  make  half  an  hour's  difference, — and  he  particularly 
wished  that  General  Cuesta  would  carry  into  execution  the 
plan  agreed  upon  that  morning,  and  faU  back  upon  the  Tagus. 
The  British  position  at  Oropesa  being  insecure  and  Uable  to 
be  cut  off,  by  Calera,  its  sole  point  of  retreat.  Sir  Arthur  only 
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remained  to  refresh  his  troops^  and  proceeded  on  towards 
Mesa  de  Ibor.  The  report  of  the  French  army  having  been 
reinforced  to  the  amount  of  30^000  men^  here  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  act  at  present  on  the  defensive ;  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  diversion  being  made  in  favour  of  the  British  and 
Spanish  in  this  quarter^  by  the  movement  of  another  force  in 
the  direction  of  Madrid^  until  which  time  it  was  impossible  to 
resume  the  offensive.  In  order  also  to  render  offensive  opera* 
tions  successful,  it  was  requisite  that  the  marches  to  be  made 
should  be  long,  and  made  with  celerity*  The  British  were 
then  unequal  to  the  task ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Victor  would  have  been  upon  them,  before  they  could  have 
setded  the  affair  with  Soult.  The  measures  adopted  therefore 
by  General  WeUesley  under  these  trying  circumstances  were 
the  most  prudent,  and  promised  to  lead  to  the  best  if  not  the 
most  brilliant  result.  While  thus  laudably  active  in  averting 
the  evil  consequences  caused  by  the  rashness  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Spaniards,  this  persevering  commander  was  continually 
importuned  by  the  vain  old  Spaniard  to  fight  general  actions, 
to  whose  arguments  he  pithily  repUed,  ^^  that  now  that  Castile 
was  freed  from  the  French,  Romana,  and  the  Duque  del  Parque 
ought  to  be  directed  to  make  some  demonstrations  towards 
Madrid  which  would  reUeve  their  armies;"  and  the  British 
general  retired  behind  the  Tagus. 

Having  taken  up  the  line  of  this  river,  it  became  the  general^s 
next  object,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  secure  the  passage  of  Al- 
tnaraz.  Soult  arrived  the  same  day*  at  Navalmoral,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  road  to  the  bridge,  which  if  not  taken 
up,  the  enemy  might  have  destroyed  it.  Ney  was  at  no  great 
distance,— if  not  along  with  the  army  of  Soult,  and  another 
battie  was  inevitable  if  the  British  were  to  become  masters  of 
the  road  to  Almaraz. 

Cuesta  having  also  left  Talavera,  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  was 
equally  open  to  the  enemy,  and  if  he  had  destroyed  it,  and  the 
combined  army  failed  in  forcing  the  position  of  Soult,  all  had 

*  August  6th. 
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been  lost.  The  pass  of  Banos  having  once  been  forced,  it  was 
evident  that  the  allies  had  nothing  left  but  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  act  on  the  defensive;  the  grand  error  was  com- 
mitted of  leaving  open  to  the  enemy,  after  they  had  been  forced 
out, — ^the  gate  from  Spain  into  Portugal.  Although  Cuesta 
refused  to  despatch  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  it,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  under  all  circumstances,  the  British  commander 
evinced  his  usual  caution  in  not  detaching  some  officer  of  ex- 
perience and  ability  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  to  reinforce 
the  Portuguese ;  or  might  he  not  have  intrusted  the  entire  com- 
mand of  so  important  a  point  to  a  man  of  dashing  spirit  and 
enterprise,  like  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ? 

The  truth  is  that  on  quitting  Portugal,  and  some  time  after, 
the  necessity  of  retreat  and  guarding  the  passes,  though  con- 
sidered by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  considered  only  as  a 
possibility — not  a  matter  of  the  first  importance ;  or  the  Puerto 
de  Banos  would  never  have  been  crossed  by  the  French  with- 
out more  opposition.  The  superiority  in  point  of  positions 
obtained  by  the  enemy  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  mainly 
arose  from  this  cause ;  Portugal  was  again  entered  and  threat- 
ened, and  had  the  same  superiority  attached  to  the  French 
troops  as  to  their  positions,  perilous  indeed  would  have  been 
the  situation  of  the  British  army.  The  subsequent  movements 
show  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  and  that  had  the  commu- 
nication of  the  combined  armies  with  Portugal  been  perfectly 
maintained,  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the  British,  and  the 
failure  of  the  intended  demonstrations  against  Madrid  would 
both  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  avoided. 

Sir  Arthur  was  at  Mesa  de  Ibor  on  the  6th,  and  proposed  to 
take  up  the  position  of  Almaraz,  give  his  troops  some  rest  and 
food,  and  see  what  the  enemy  would  do.  His  opinion  was  that 
they  would  persevere  in  their  invasion  of  Portugal,  in  order  to 
draw  the  allies  from  Spain ;  and  again  he  besought  Marshal 
Beresford  to  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  defend  the  passes. 

The  desertion  of  the  Portuguese,  however,  was  alarming,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  commander-in-chief  in 
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England^  all  the  English  officers^  in  a  body^  qmtted  the  Por- 
tuguese service. 

The  retreat— for  such  it  was — continued  on  the  7th,  when 
Sir  Arthur  reached  Deleytosa ;  the  advanced  guard  was  upon 
the  Tagus,  opposite  Ahnaraz ;  engineers  were  busily  engaged  in 
examining  the  river  with  a  view  to  its  defences,  to  arm  batteries, 
and  to  replace  the  bridge.  He  recommended  Cuesta  to  send 
the  greatest  part  of  his  artillery  through  the  mountains ;  and  to 
have  a  division  of  infantry  stationed  at  Mesa  de  Ibor,  if  only 
with  the  object  of  keeping  up  the  communication  between  the 
two  armies.  It  was,  moreover,  a  strong  post,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  accident  to  the  Spaniards,  would  effectually  secure  a 
retreat.  The  British  continued  at  Deleytosa  on  the  8th ;  whence 
Sir  Arthur  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  pas* 
sage  from  which  shows  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  position 
of  the  Puerto  so  unfortunately  lost.*  "  We  were  in  a  bad  scrape, 
from  which,  I  think,  I  have  extricated  both  armies ;  and  I 
really  believe  that,  if  I  had  not  determined  to  retire  at  the  mo* 
ment  I  did,  all  retreat  would  have  been  cut  off  for  both.^^ 

StUl  retiring,  on  the  21st  Sir  Arthur  was  at  Truxillo,  where 
he  again  wrote,  '^Starvation  has  produced  such  dire  effects 
upon  the  army;  we  have  suffered  so  much,  and  have  received  so 
little  assistance  from  the  Spaniards,  that  I  am  at  last  compelled 
to  move  back  into  Portugal  to  look  for  subsistence.  There  is  no 
enemy  in  our  front  of  any  consequence ;  Ney  is  gone  back  into 
Castile,  Soult  is  at  Placentia,  Mortier  at  Oropesa,  Arzobispo, 
and  Navalmoral ;  Victor's  corps  is  divided,  being  half  of  it  at 
Talavera,  and  half  in  La  Mancha  with  Sebastiani.  They  cannot 
say  we  were  compelled  to  go  therefore  by  the  enemy,  but  by  a 
necessity  created  by  the  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  of  our  wants.'' 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  and  sufferings  thus  caused  by 
the  want  of  energy  and  prudence  in  others,  and  by  having 
placed  some  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  Spanish  army  and 
people ;  which,  as  in  the  loss  of  the  Puerto,  had  failed  him  in 

*  To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Deleytosa,  8th  Aug.,  1809. 
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the  hour  of  danger^  this  great  man  still  preserved  the  same 
noble  patience^  equanimity^  and  perseverance.  With  a  temper 
unruffled  he  maintained  his  usual  buoyancy^  was  equally  attentive 
to  the  least  duties  of  his  high  station^  and  even  to  those  per- 
sonal acts  of  kindness^  those  little  courtesies  and  attentions  for 
which^  while  oppressed  with  a  mass  of  business,  he  always  con-, 
trived  to  find  time,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  correspondence- 
It  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  stem  picture  of  such  a  war — 
with  all  its  train  of  cares,  responsibiUties,  and  thousand  causes 
of  suffering  and  sorrow — to  find  him  engaged  in  executing  the 
commissions  or  wishes  of  his  friends  at  home,  writing  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  safety,  the  good  conduct,  the  promotion 
of  their  young  and  brave  relatives  serving  with  him ;  his  care 
and  attention  to  their  interests  were  unremitting,  and  their  health 
and  happiness  were  promoted  by  every  possible  means.  "  Lord 
Edward,^*  he  again  writes,*  ^^  had  been  unwell  for  some  time : 
he  has  been  living  with  me,  and  is  now  much  better.  He  has 
had  the  common  dysentery,  aggravated  by  a  slight  fit  of  the 
gout.  The  latter  has  gone,  and  the  former  is  getting  better 
every  day.  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  the  duchess,  and 
Lady  Edward,  and  all  the  children.'' 

Again,  immediately  after  the  I>attle,  he  lost  no  time  in  writing 
to  his  friends  in  England :  *^  Your  nephew,"  he  observed  to  the 
duke,  ^^is  safe.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him  on  the  27th, 
Almost  all  my  staff  are  either  hit  or  have  lost  their  horses ;  and 
how  I  have  escaped  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  hit  in  the  shoulder 
at  the  end  of  the  action,  but  not  hurt,  and  my  coat  shot 
through.  Tom  BurgVs  son  was  hit  by  a  cannon  shot-in  the 
arm;  but  what  is  extraordinary,  not  much  hurt. 

^^Tell  Lady  Edward  that  I  received  her  letters  last  night,  and 
gave  them  to  Lord  Edward,  who  is  very  well.  Be  sure  to  re- 
member me  kindly  to  the  duchess  and  all  the  little  girls.''  In 
the  same  affectionate  way,  he  sends  to  Mrs.  Canning  to  say  that 
he  had  attended  to  her  request  respecting  the  orange-trees ;  and 

*  Badajoz,  Sept.  Idth ;  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
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a  number  of  instances  still  more  expressive  of  a  gentle  and 
obliging  disposition^  unchanged  by  the  scenes  that  surrounded 
him,  might  be  adduced,  if  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  inw 
portance  of  a  campaign.  The  same  care  and  humane  attentions 
were  bestowed  on  his  inferiors,  his  staff,  his  officers,  and  his 
«army.  He  was  always  the  first  to  promote,  and  to  iiejoice  in^ 
their  doing  weU,  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  ease  and  relaxa*> 
tion  for  himself.  "The  army  are  recovering,'^  he  writes  on  the 
ISth,  "  and  we  shall  be  in  high  order  again.  The  French  have 
done  nothing  for  the  last  month,  and  I  believe  meditate  nothing' 
except  possibly  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  success  of 
which  I  shall  prevent,  if  the  Spaniards  will  hold  out  for  a  few 
days.* 

^^  The  last  accounts  I  }iad  of  Lord  Chatham  were  of  the  20tb 
of  August.  He  had  then,  I  think,  gone  the  full  length  of  his 
success.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  head  on  the  continent 
against  one  army  collecting  in  his  front,  and  another  in  his  rear 
in  Holland.  I  send  by  this  occasion  a  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  which  is  not  very  correct ;  but  it  will  serve  to  give 
you  some  notion  of  it/' 

As  affording  pleasing  evidence  of  the  noble  disposition,  and 
equable  temper,  under  difficult  and  annoying  circumstances ;  or, 
as  he  would  emphatically  express  it, "  when  things  went  wrong/* 
-—of  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  most  trifling 
incidents  lay  claim  to  an  interest  they  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  The  life  of  a  soldier  peculiarly  abounds  in  adventures 
and  circumstances,  likely  to  produce  these,-~and  they  serve  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  a  really  great  and  little, — a  na^ 
turally  good  or  a  bad-hearted  man.  And  we  select  this  period 
in  his  career,  before  he  had  reached  the  height  to  which  he 
afterwards  rose,  to  show  that  even  with  adverse  or  disheartening 
prospects  before  him.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  preserved  the  same  consistent  conduct,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  soldier  never  for  a  moment  lost  the  feeHngs,  or 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  man. 

*  Badajoz,  Sept.  loth,  1809 ;  to  his  Grace  the  Dake  of  Richmond. 
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Although  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  the  British 
general  had  been  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies^* 
with  the  view  of  promoting  a  happier  combination  of  efforta 
ugainst  the  enemy^  and  greater  unanimity  of  purpose^  both  civil 
^nd  mihtary,  it  was  long  before  the  influence  conferred  upon 
him  produced  the  desired  success.  The  extraordinary  exertions 
he  had  made^  and  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone^  had  also  the 
eSect  at  this  period  of  producing  serious  illness^  which  rendered 
it  desirable  that  he  should  remove  for  the  benefit  of  the  air^ 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  Lisbon.  He  went  also  with  a 
view  to  forward  the  success  of  the  great  cause ;  it  was  on  the  28th 
of  July,  the  last  day  of  the  memorable  battle,  that  his  brother  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  had  landed  at  Cadiz,  and  was  received  with 
marks  of  distinction  by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  his  capacity  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  from  Great  Britain,  every  public 
honour  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  a  grand  entertainment 
was  prepared,  at  which  the  marquis  with  his  suite,  the  heads  of 
the  government,  army,  navy,  the  British  and  Spanish  envoys 
and  agents,  the  Sicilian  ambassador,  the  Pgpe^s  nuncio,  with  a 
number  of  the  leading  nobles,  assembled.  Patriotic  toasts  were 
given;  a  brilliant  display  of  Spanish  beauties — the  ladies  of 
Cadiz,  in  the  evening  gave  fresh  attraction  to  the  scene,  while 
it  was  farther  enlivened  by  brilliant  theatrical  decorations. 

Having  arranged  afiairs  at  Cadiz,  the  Marquis  set  out  for  Se- 
ville, where  he  concerted  new  measures  with  the  Supreme  Junta, 
to  whom  he  recommended  a  regular  system  for  a  more  effec- 
tual and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  while  he  refused  to 
give  any  opinion,  with  regard  to  a  regency,  or  the  forms  of  civil 
government.  It  was  his  object  to  convince  the  people  of  Spain, 
that  England  only  threw  over  them  the  shield  of  her  power,  to 
secure  their  independence  and  the  public  liberty  of  Europe, 
without  any  design  of  interfering  with  the  internal  policy  of 
the  state ;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  English  army  was  to 
rescue  them  only  from  the  grasp  of  the  foreign  invader. 

*  At  the  same  time  he  nobly  refused  to  accept  the  pay  offered  him  by  a 
nation  struggling  for  its  independence. 
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While  the  efforts  of  this  distinguished  statesman  served  to 
promote  concord,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
juntas,  and,  by  devising  well-matured  measures,  to  promote  the 
great  objects  for  which  the  British  commander,  his  brother^ 
was  so  strenuously  engaged,  the  government  at  hcmie  seemed 
more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  making  corresponding  exer- 
tions. As  a  peculiar  mark  of  royal  approbation,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  elevate 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Empire,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Wellington,  of  Tala- 
vera  and  of  Wellington,  and  Baron  Douro,  of  Wellington,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.*  Within  a  brief  interval,  likewise.  Lord 
Wellington  was  appointed  by  the  regency.  Captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  serving  in  Portugal;  and,  before  October,  his 
army  was  once  more  in  excellent  order,  and  supplied  with 
ample  provisions  and  stores  from  Lisbon  and  Abrantes. 

Meantime,  however,  the  French  were  making  rapid  progress 
in  Spain,  on  almost  every  side,  while  they  continued  to  follow 
the  British;  and,  crossing  the  river  with  6000  horse  and  a 
brigade  of  infantry,  on  the  8th,  attacked  the  Spanish  division 
at  Arzobispo,  took  400  prisoners,  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  put 
the  entire  body  to  the  rout,  numbers  of  which  fled  to  the 
mountains  in  complete  confusion.  The  ill  consequences  of 
General  Cuesta^s  errors  were  now  felt;  not  less  than  70,000  of 
the  enemy  threatened  the  positions  of  the  two  armies,  and 
could  either  press  upon  their  right,  and  force  their  way  to  Cor« 
dova,  or  make  new  diversions,  by  detaching  a  large  force  into 
Portugal,  and  separating  the  alUes,  On  both  these  points 
Lord  Wellington  was  preparing  to  receive  them :  he  wrote  to 
General  Crawfurd,  giving  him  exact  directions  respecting  the 
defence  of  his  post,  sent  off  engineers  and  a  number  of  cannon. 


*  It  was  observed  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  motto  of  the  &mily  of 
Wellesley  is,  •*  Unica  virtus  necessaria," — ^*  Virtue  alone  is  necessary."  But 
Lord  Wellington  adopted  a  new  motto,  '*  Porro  unum  necessarium" — *'  One 
thing  more  is  necessary,''  and  he  successfully  put  the  maxim  into  execution. 
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while  he  desired  General  Cuesta  to  fortify  the  passage  at  Alma^ 
raz  with  all  the  heavy  artillery  he  could  command. 

Nor  were  these  precautions  unnecessary ;  events  seemed  to 
be  drawing  to  a  crisis: — the  whole  host  of  marshals^  Soult,- 
Ney,  Mortier,  Kellermann,  Victor,  Sebastiani,  with  the  king> 
and  5000  men  from  Suchet,  were  all  concentrated  in  Estremar 
dura.  Another  body  of  34,000,  had  gone  by  Bafios  to  Pla- 
centia,  and  none  but  the  sick  remained  in  Castile. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Wellington,  with  his  usual 
promptitude,  applied  to  the  junta  to  direct  Romana,  the 
Duque  del  Parque,  and  the  bands  of  guerillas,  to  hover  round 
the  capital,  and  by  attacking  small  parties,  intercepting  con* 
voys,  and  threatening  the  enemy's  rear,  attempt  a  fresh  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  combined  armies.  In  case  of  the  French 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  at  Almaraz,  he  had  still 
secured  a  retreat;  and  should  they  threaten  Portugal  by 
Castello  Branco,  he  had  directed  Marshal  Beresford  to  march 
upon  that  point,  while  he  himself  hastened  to  its  protection,  by 
crossing  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes. 

It  was  likewise  necessary  that  arrangements  should  be  adopted, 
to  enable  the  troops  to  take  advantage  of  any  success  they  might 
obtain  in  case  of  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  or 
even  in  maintaining  their  defensive  positions.  The  British  army 
continued  to  be  distressed  for  provisions ;  and  the  first  care  of 
their  general  was  the  formation  of  magazines,  for  various  sup- 
plies, at  reasonable  distances  in  the  rear  of  the  armies.  The 
country  round  them,  though  naturally  fertile,  was  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  worse  cultivated ;  it  was  requisite  to  send  to  great 
distances  for  such  supplies  as  it  afforded ;  and  the  troops  were 
consequently  iU-fed,  and  sometimes  received  no  food  at  all. 

Means  of  transport  was  the  next  consideration,  both  for  the 
magazines,  and  to  preserve  the  communication  of  the  army 
with  them,  and  to  obtain  new  supplies  of  provisions  and  forage* 
No  general  was  more  sensible  that  troops  can  serve  no  good 
purpose,  unless  they  were  regularly  fed ;  that  a  supply  of  food 
was  as  necessary  to  a  Spanish  as  to  an  English  army ;  and  that 
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it  was  an  error  productiye  of  much  miscliief,  to  suppose  that  a 
Spaniard  in  particular^  or  a  man  or  animal  of  any  country^ 
could  make  an  exertion  without  proper  nourishment.  It  was 
this  useful  and  humane  doctrine^  which  made  this  excellent 
general  so  much  deplore  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  aban- 
doning his  wounded  at  Talavera,  and  to  make  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  French  commander^  to  supply  their  wants,  and  treat 
them  well,  if  only  in  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  sick  and  wounded,  who  had  fedlen  so  recently  into  his 
hands,  had  themselves  been  treated.  And  it  is  but  justice  to 
Marshal  Victor  and  other  French  leaders,  to  state,  that  they 
did  so,  and  were  even  scrupulously  careful  to  adhere  to  the 
noble  example  set  them  by  the  English — one  which  formed  so 
honourable  a  contrast  to  the  Spanish  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  As  regarded  the  popular  opinion  that  Spanish  troops 
could  subsist  where  those  of  another  nation  would  not,  and 
maintain  themselves  upon  a  smaller  quantity,  or  coarser  food, 
it  was  observed  by  his  lordship  that  they  were  uniformly  more 
clamourous  for  it,  and  more  exhausted,  if  they  did  not  receive 
it  regtdarly,  than  were  the  English.  Next  to  a  good  establish- 
ment of  magazines,  he  was  earnest  in  recommending  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  the  adoption  of  a  national  uniform,  as  likely 
to  lessen  the  practice  which  so  very  generally  prevailed,  of  the 
soldiers  throwing  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  running 
into  the  mountains,  and  pretending  to  be  peasants.  Large 
bo^es  could  not  throw  aside  the  distinctive  marks  of  dress  ^ 
and  as  they  would  rather  increase  their  danger  by  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  the  state  would,  in  that 
way  also,  find  itself  a  gainer.  It  was  a  disgraceful  fact,  that 
whole  corps,  officers  and  men,  ran  off  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger ;  and  it  was  his  opinion,  if  the  truth  could  be 
ascertained,  that  the  army  of  General  Cuesta,  which  crossed 
the  Tagus  36,000  or  38,000  strong,  did  not  then  consist  of 
30,000,  although  it  had  not  lost  500  men  in  action  with  the 
enemy.  He  saw  in  what  the  real  strength  of  the  Spanish 
armies  lay,  and  what  their  capabilities  were;  that  discretion 
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in  them  would,  indeed,  be  "  the  better  part  of  valour/' — that 
they  ought  to  shun  general  actions  as  their  destruction,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strong  points  in  a  country  so  favourable  for 
defence,  harass  their  enemy,  and  introduce  a  sense  of  honour 
into  their  ranks,  instead  of  the  severe  punishment  of  deci- 
mating the  soldiers,  and  continually  sacrificing  them  in  coU 
blood.  *^  Their  principal  army  ought  to  be  collected  upon  the 
Tagus,  if  they  can  hold  that  river ;  or,  farther  back,  if  they 
cannot ;  and,  when  ever  they  can  form  a  body  of  troops,  or  the 
guerillas  of  the  country  can  be  put  in  motion,  they  should  be 
employed  upon  the  enemy's  communications,  and  should  be 
pushed  on,  even  to  Madrid/' 

The  difficulty  was  to  prevail  on  a  government  so  constituted 
to  exercise  its  authority,  as  well  as  to  convince  its  judgment. 
£ach  commander  arrogated  to  himself  some  degree  of  indepen- 
dent control,  which  he  refused  to  yield  to  any  other  in  com- 
mand ;  and  all  parties,  both  military  and  civil,  appeared  to  be 
much  more  fond  of  consulting  their  own  independence  than 
that  of  their  country.  Yet,  with  the  usual  confidence  of  ignorant 
and  bigoted  people,  they  looked  with  contempt  upon  those 
heretical  views  and  opinions  sought  to  be  disseminated  by 
nations  or  individuals  more  enlightened  than  themselves  ;  and, 
as  Lord  Wellington  feelingly  expressed  it,  there  was  nothing  so 
difficult — in  fact,  impossible — as  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  a 
false  assertion,  or  a  sophistical  or  bad  argument.  In  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,*  he  particularly  alludes 
to  their  obstinate  and  self-complacent  ignorance,  and  their 
strange,  yet  not  wiKul,  misrepresentations  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  others.  ^*  I  consider  it,"  he  says,  ^^  but  of  little  im- 
portance what  remains  in  their  own  archives,  if  what  they  write 
is  confined  to  them.  But  as  those  who  have  the  honour  of 
serving  His  Majesty  are  liable  to  misrepresentations  and  un- 
founded calumnies  of  every  description,  I  am  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing to  give  those  who  circulate  those  calumnies  respecting  my 

♦  Deleytosa,  8th  August. 
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actions  those  grounds  for  them  which  they  would  find  in  Don 
Martin  de  Garaj's  despatches  to  me^  by  requiring  that  he  should 
adhere  to  the  role  which  His  Majesty  has  laid  down  for  my 
goYemment. 

^^  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  junta  have  taken  measures  to 
^supply  the  armies.  Your  lordship  will  receive  my  sentiments 
upon  the  permanent  arrangements  to  be  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  courier  who  wiU  deliver  this  letter.  In  the  mean- 
time^ I  must  inform  your  Excellency  that  if  the  government 
have  not  already  made  great  exertions  to  supply  us ;  and  if  we 
do  not  experience  the  immediate  effects  of  those  exertions^  by 
receiving  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  and  forage^  we  must 
move  away  in  as  many  detachments  as  there  are  roads  from 
hence  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  I  assure  your  Excellency 
that  since  the  3d^  the  army  has  had  no  bread  till  yesterday, 
when  about  40001b,  of  biscuit  were  divided  among  30^000 
mouths, 

^^  The  army  will  be  useless  in  Spain^  and  will  be  entirely  lost 
if  this  treatment  is  to  continue ;  and  I  must  say  that  if  any 
efficient  measures  for  our  relief  had  been  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment when  they  first  received  the  account  of  our  distresses 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  we  ought  before  now  to  bave 
received  the  benefit  of  them.  There  is  this  day  again  no  bread 
for  the  soldiers.  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  do  the  late  British 
minister  the  justice  to  declare,  that  I  do  not  conceive  that  this 
deficiency  of  supplies  for  the  army  is  at  all  to  be  attributed  to 
any  neglect  or  omission  on  his  part.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  poverty  and  exhausted  state  of  the  country ;  to  the  inactivity 
of  the  magistrates  and  people,  to  their  disinclination  to  take 
any  trouble,  excepting  that  of  packing  up  their  property  and 
running  away  when  they  hear  of  the  approach  of  a  French 
patrole ;  and  to  their  habits  of  insurbordination  and  disobedience 
of,  and  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  government  and  their 
officers.^^ 

Bad,  however,  as  affairs  were,  they  were  not  at  the  worst> 
and  the  following  presents  no  very  encouraging  prospects  for 
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the  success  of  the  British  campaign  at  this  period:*  ^^The 
public  despatches^  which  I  transmit  with  this  letter^  will  give  a 
full  and  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  here.  You  have 
undertaken  an  Herculean  task ;  and  God  knows  tliat  the  chances 
of  success  are  infinitely  against  you^  particularly  since  the  un- 
fortunate turn  which  things  have  taken  in  Austria. 

'^  I  wish  I  could  see  you^  or  could  send  somebody  to  you ; 
but  we  are  in  such  a  situation  that  I  cannot  go  to  you  myself^ 
and  I  cannot  spare  the  only  one  or  two  people  to  converse  with 
whom^  would  be  of  any  use  to  you.  I  think^  therefore,  that  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  send  somebody  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  can ;  that  is  to  say  if  I  remain  in  Spain,  which  I  declare  I 
believe  to  be  almost  impossible,  notwithstanding  that  I  see  all 
the  consequences  of  withdrawing.  But  a  starving  army  is 
actually  worse  than  none.  The  soldiers  lose  their  discipline 
and  their  spirit  They  plunder  even  in  the  presence  of  their 
officers.  The  officers  are  discontented,  and  are  almost  as  bad 
as  the  men ;  and  with  the  army  which  a  fortnight  ago  beat 
double  their  numbers,  I  should  now  hesitate  to  meet  a  French 
corps  of  half  their  strength. 

"Send  somebody,  however,  by  the  road  of  Merida  and 
Truxillo,  at  both  of  which  places  he  must  hear  of  me.^' 

The  Spanish  head-quarters  were  now  at  Peraleda  de  Garbin ; 
(August  8th,)  the  enemy^s  cavalry  passed  the  river  by  the  ford 
of  Azutan ;  while  General  Bassecourt  still  held  possession  of 
the  bridge  of  Arzobispo.  Marshal  Beresford  was.  in  the  Puerto 
de  Perales,  and  the  Duque  del  Parque  occupied  the  pass  of 
Banos,  through  which  the  enemy  had  passed  a  force  of  34,000 
men.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  falling  back  upon  the  British  left, 
finding  himself  too  late  to  retire  on  Arzobispo,  had  penetrated 
from  Escalona  through  the  mountains  to  Banos,  and  there 
waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Being  weak  and  without 
artillery  he  was  driven  from  his  position  by  Ney,  who  then  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Salamanca. 

♦  To  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  K.P. ;  Deleytosa,  8th 
August^  1809. 
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This  WES  almost  the  first  reverse  suffered  by  the  daring  chief 
oft  he  Lusitaniau  legion.  Before  the  battle  of  Talayera  he  liad 
pushed  his  parties  to  the  very  gates  of  Madrid,  and  opened 
communications  with  that  city.  He  was  on  the  point  eren  d 
entering  it>  when  recalled  in  expectation  of  the  battle;  and  on 
this^  as  on  other  occasions^  his  extensive  local  knowledge  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  troops  rendered  his  services 
no  less  useful  in  the  council  than  in  the  field. 

After  their  defeat  at  the  bridge,  the  Spaniards  retired  to 
Mesa  de  Ibor,  their  advanced  guard  to  the  high  ground  on  tkb 
right,  the  main  body  on  the  left  bank ;  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  commander,  should  they  be  unable  to  main- 
tain that  position,  to  collect  his  own  army  at  Jaraicejo,  and 
directing  General  Crawford  to  fall  back  and  march  the  whole  to 
Truxillo,  and  thence  by  the  high  road  to  Badajos  and  Elvas. 
He  desired  the  Spaniards  to  occupy  Val  de  Casas,  as  part  of 
their  position  at  Mesa  de  Ibor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  placed 
no  confidence  in  their  maintaining  that  or  their  other  positions. 
Suffering,  however,  as  he  had  already  done  by  the  obstinacy  of 
Cuesta,  and  the  flight  of  his  troops  on  the  first  attack,  this  high 
spirited  man  left  no  means  untried  to  assist  him,  suggested  to 
him  every  movement,  giving  the  most  minute  directions,  and 
proceeding  himself  to  inspect  the  different  points  of  deface, 
while  the  ungrateful  old  man,  who  had  refused  his  noble  ally  the 
common  assistance  and  courtesy  required,  would,  if  successful^ 
reap  the  entire  credit  of  repelling  the  attack.  Yet,  after  his 
own  army  had  been  rescued  from  destruction,  and  the  British, 
through  his  misconduct,  sustained,  during  two  days,  the  com* 
bined  attacks  of  the  French  armies,  and  most  gallantly  at  a 
terrible  sacrifice  repulsed  them,  he  could,  on  the  field,  refuse  the 
generous  conqueror, — not  the  aid  of  an  ally,  for  his  troops  could 
not  be  trusted, — ^but  the  use  of  ninety  mules  to  draw  the  British 
artillery,  in  place  of  those  lost  in  the  action.  He  actually  refused 
to  give  one,  although  there  were  hundreds  in  his  army  employed 
in  drawing  carts  containing  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Lord  Wellington  was  now  obliged  to  send  back  to  Portugal 
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one  if  not  two'  brigades  of  artillery  drawn  by  bullocks,  to 
procure  mules, — if  not,  to  destroy  his  guns.  What  must  have 
been  still  more  annoying  was  the  fact  that,  within  the  last  two 
days,  this  perverse  and  blundering  old  chief  had  lost  nearly 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  the  mules  and  horses  attached  to 
which  had  escaped.  The  Duke  of  Albuquerque  offered  on  the 
spot  to  make  over  to  his  lordship  the  mules  which  belonged  to 
the  five  pieces  which  he  had  lost,  but  General  Cuesta  thought 
proper  to  take  them. 

On  the  11th,  Lord  Wellington  removed  his  head-quarters  to 
Jaraicejo,  the  main  body  of  infantry  occupying  a  wood  imme- 
diately in  the  rear.     Fresh  columns  of  the  enemy's  troops  were 
now  reported  to  be  marching  upon  Placentia,  and,  while  here, 
making  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  secure  the  positions, 
both  of  himself  and  his  allies,  from  any  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing attack,  he  was  assailed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  mean 
persecution  and  contemptible  annoyance,  from  which  he  had 
no  means  of  escaping.     It  seemed  as  if  the  only  charges  of 
which  General  Cuesta  was  capable,  were  not  against  the  enemy 
but  his  best  friend  and  ally,  against  whom  his  attacks  were  far 
more  ingeniously  and  skilfully  directed.     Had  he  been  in  the 
secret  service  of  France,  he  could  scarcely  have  done  more  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  British  general,  and  to  render  the 
campaign  as  ineffective  as  possible.     His  new  manoeuvre  was 
to  create  fresh  discord  among  the  English  and  the  Spaniards, 
by  the  most  bitter  complaints  that  the  former  "  had  been  plunder- 
ing on  all  sides,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe ;  for,  while  they 
robbed  the  inhabitants,  they  intercepted  convoys  of  provisions 
and  other  articles  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  Spanish  soldiers.^* 
Lord  Wellington  in  his  reply,  which  he  addressed  direct  to 
Cuesta,  presented  a  body  of  stubborn  facts,  from  which  no 
dexterity  of  the  old  general  could  escape ;  and,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  triumphant  refutation  of  Lord  Wellington  had  some 
influence  with  the  Spanish  government  in  deciding  upon  Cuesta's 
removal,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards.     **  When  troops," 
VOL*  I.  2  a 
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he  observed,*  "are  starving,  which  those  under  my  command 
have  been,  as  I  have  repeatedly  told  your  Excellency  smce  I 
joined  you  on  the  22nd,  and  particularly  had  no  bread  whateyer 
from  the  3rd  to  the  8th  instant,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they 
should  go  to  the  villages  and  even  to  the  mountains  to  look  for 
food  where  they  think  they  can  get  it. 

"  The  complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  however^  should  not 
have  been  confined  to  the  conduct  of  the  British  troops ;  in  this 
very  village  I  have  seen  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  ought  to 
have  been  elsewhere,  take  the  doors  off  the  houses  which  were 
locked  up,  in  order  that  they  might  plunder  tlie  houses^  and 
they  afterwards  burnt  the  doors. 

"  I  absolutely  and  positively  deny  the  assertion,  that  any- 
thing going  to  the  Spanish  army  has  been  stopped  by  the  Britisli 
troops  or  comniissaries.    On  the  7th,  when  the  British  troops 
were  starving  in  the  bills,  I  met  a  convoy  of  350  mules  loaded 
with  provisions  for  the  Spanish  armies.    I  would  not  allow  one 
of  them  to  be  touched,  and  they  all  passed  on.     General  Sher- 
brooke  on  the  following  day,  the  8th,  gave  a  written  order  to 
another  convoy,  addressed  to  all  British  officers,  to  allow  them 
to  pass  through  the  army  unmolested.    Yesterday  I  met  on  the 
road,  and  passed  not  less  than  500  mules  loaded  with  provisions 
for  the  Spanish  army ;  and,  no  later  than  yesterday  evening;  my 
aide*de-camp  gave  an  order  to  another  large  convoy,  addressed 
to  all  British  officers  and  soldiers  not  to  impede  its  progress. 
I  also  declare  to  your  Excellency  most  positively,  on  the  honour 
of  a  gentleman,  that  the  British  army  has  received  no  provisions 
since  it  has  been  at  Deleytosa,  excepting  some  sent  from  Trus- 
illo,  by  Senor  Lozano  de  Torres;  and  I  caU  upon  the  gentle- 
man who  has  informed  his  friend  that  biscuit,  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  army,  has  been  taken  by  my  commissaries,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

"  But  this  letter  from  your  Excellency  brings  the  question 

*  Deleytosa,  Uth  August. 
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respecting  provisions  to  a  fair  issue.  I  call  upon  your  Excel- 
lency to  state  distinctly  whether  it  is  understood  by  you  that 
the  Spanish  army  are  to  have  not  only  all  the  provisions  the 
country  can  afford,  but  all  those  which  are  sent  from  Seville, — 
I  believe  as  much  for  the  service  of  the  one  army  as  of  the  othen 
"  I  beg  you  to  let  me  know,  in  reply  to  this  letter,  whether 
any  magazines  of  provisions  have  been  formed,  and  from  whence 
the  British  troops  are  to  draw  their  provisions  ? 

*'  I  hope  that  I  shall  receive  satisfactory  answers  to  these  two 
questions  to-morrow  morning.  If  I  should  not,  I  beg  that 
your  Excellency  will  be  prepared  to  occupy  the  post  opposite 
Almaraz,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  any  longer 
in  a  country  in  which  no  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  troops,  and  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood that  all  the  provisions  which  are  either  found  in  the 
country  or  are  sent  from  Seville,  as  I  have  been  informed,  for 
the  use  of  the  British  army,  are  to  be  applied  solely  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  the  Spanish  troops. 

*^  In  regard  to  the  assertion  in  your  Excellency's  letter  that 
the  British  troops  sell  their  bread  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  your  Excellency's  situation  and  character 
to  notice  such  things  or  for  me  to  reply  to  them.  I  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  British  troops  could  not  sell  that 
which  they  had  not  got,  and  that  the  reverse  of  the  statement  of 
your  Excellency  upon  this  subject  is  the  fact,  at  the  time  the 
armies  were  at  Talavera,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  frequently 
in  the  streets  of  that  town.'* 

If  the  statements  contained  in  this  clear  and  bold  refutation 
of  the  base  accusations  brought  against  him  required  furthei 
coroboration,  it  was  amply  afforded  on  the  same  day,  by  an 
attack  upon  the  British  commissary  as  he  was  coming  from 
Truxillo  with  bread  and  barley  for  the  army.  He  was  actually 
pursued  by  a  body  of  Spanish  cavalry  who  contrived  to  get 
from  him  all  the  barley.  He  secured  the  bread,  a  small  part 
of  which,  however,  the  Spanish  cavalry  forced  him  to  give  up. 
On  this  fact  comment  would  be  useless ;  but  in  forwarding 

2  A  2 
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it  to  the  captain-general,  Don  Gregorio  Cuesta,  Lord  Wel- 
lington with  equal  truth  and  sarcasm  observed : — "  Unless  it 
should  be  understood  by  your  Excellency  that  all  the  bread 
baked  in  the  country,  and  all  that  is  sent  from  Seville,  and  all 
the  barley,  are  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  I  should  hope  you  will  take  measures  to 
punish  this  act  of  outrage,  and  prevent  its  reoirrence  in 
future.'* 

Thus  owing  to  the  privations  they  suffered,  and  the  ill- 
treatment  they  experienced  in  every  way  from  the  Spaniards, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  army  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
leader,  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Portugal.     Yet  the  great 
captain*general,  Don  Gregorio,  was  heard  to  express  his  sur- 
prise that  the  British  army  should  think  itself  neglected  or  ill- 
treated  ;  that  its  leader  had  determined,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences  to  the  valuable  interests  to  which  his  Excellency 
referred,  to  march  back  into  Portugal  if  not  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  provisions  and  means  of  transport,  and  that  he 
should  insist  on  the  captain-general  giving  orders  that  the  Bri- 
tish officers    and    soldiers   should  not  be  prevented  by  the 
Spaniards  from  buying  what  they  want.    The  only  extenuation 
for  conduct  like  this,  and  perhaps  the  most  just  as  well  as 
charitable  way  of  viewing  Cuesta's  proceedings  throughout,  is 
to  attribute  them  to  age  and  imbecility ;  for  at  the  moment  of 
his  resigning  his  command,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  paralytic 
stroke  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  left  leg,  though  his 
mind  remained  much  in  the  same  state  as  before.     Upon  the 
14th,  two  days  subsequently.  Lord  Wellington  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  General  Eguia  which  announced  his 
appointment  to  the  command,  and  went  into  some  details  rela- 
tive to  their  conjoint  operations  for  the  future.     But  these, 
€xcept  on  a  defensive  system,  seemed  every  day  to  become 
more  distant.    No  horses,  mules,  or  cars,  notwithstanding  the 
most  earnest  requisitions,  could  be  obtained ;  and  it  became  a 
question,  in  the  event  of  a  compulsory  movement,  whether  the 
British  would  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  all  to  the  enemy. 
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Sickness^  resulting  from  continued  privations^  instead  of  being 
diminished  by  the  utmost  medical  care,  rapidly  increased.  The 
hospitals  received  new  occupants  faster  than  the  invalids  left 
them,  and  it  soon  became  difficult  to  muster  on  parade  a  force 
of  more  than  17,000  men.  With  regard  to  the  array  of  Eguia, 
all  accounts  agreed  in  representing  it  as  reduced  to  less  than 
20,000  men,  thus  exactly  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  the  British 
commander  as  to  the  results  of  Spanish  panic,  desertion,  and 
throwing  down  of  arms.  Nor  was  this  all,  affairs  in  a  little 
time  began  to  assume  a  still  more  threatening  aspect.  Tidings 
arrived  of  Vanegas  having  suffered  two  severe  defeats,  at 
Aranjuez  and  Almoriand,  from  the  combined  forces  of  Sebas- 
tiani  and  Victor ;  and  that  he  was  driven  with  tremendous  loss 
and  slaughter  into  the  mountains.  The  French  on  all  sides  as- 
sumed the  superiority  they  exercised  before  Lord  Wellington's 
arrival  in  Portugal  and  Spain, — they  had  the  advantage  of  an 
early  communication  from  their  right  at  Placentia,  to  their  left 
in  La  Mancha,  and  they  could  collect  their  different  corps  with- 
out any  difficulty  at  any  one  point. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  British  positions  upon  the 
Tagus  could  not  long  be  maintained  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  army  was  placed.  The  prospect  of  a  retreat, 
accompanied  by  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  hospitals — 
and  the  abandonment  of  brigades  of  artillery  and  stores,  was 
most  disheartening  and  cheerless ;  and  together  with  the  gross 
neglect  and  ill-usage  which  the  troops  had  experienced,  gave 
rise  to  the  same  feelings  of  discontent  and  insubordination  as 
aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  celebrated  retreat  to  Corunna. 
Yet  even  such  a  necessity  had  entered  into  the  deep  laid  calcu- 
lations of  the  British  general,  in  the  ardour  of  entering  on  a 
great  campaign,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory.  He  was  not  taken 
by  surprise  therefore  by  a  course  of  events  which  he  could  not 
control ;  like  the  enemy,  they  always  found  him  prepared.  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  deeply,  as  on  the  occasion  of  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  sick  and  wounded  at  Talavera,  the  protracted 
trials  and  sufferings  of  his  army*    After  the  appointment  of 
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Grenerftl  Egnia  the  same  causes  oontinued  to  operate  and  vere 
daily  producing  more  disastrous  results.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  British  troops  was  ccMnposcd  of  second  battalions,  many, 
both  officers  and  men  were  extremely  young,  and  of  very  infe- 
rior stamina  to  those  whom][Sir  John  Moore  had  led  into  the 
field.  With  the  exception  of  the  guards,  the  buffis,  the  48th 
and  61st  regiments^  with  the  light  division  under  General 
Crawford,  there  were  few  which  at  any  less  adverse  period, 
would  have  been  considered  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  fit  to  en- 
counter active  service.  Unfortunately  also  the  fine  cavalry, 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  rate  too  highly,  were  dropping  off 
by  two  and  three  daily ;  both  men  and  horses  sickened  and 
died  in  a  degree  that  was  far  more  alarming  than  the  casuahies 
which  befel  the  infantry.  A  gloomy  picture  of  the  future  was 
plainly  visible  in  the  looks  of  all;  a  silent  melancholy  seemed 
to  prey  upon  the  spirits ;  foreboding  and  despair  sat  upon  the 
features  of  the  boldest — and  it  may  almost  be  said  with  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,*  that  the  only  one  who  bore  a  look  elate 
— ^and  who  dared  to  hope  at  this  juncture,  was  he  upon  whom 
rested  the  greatest  weight  of  responsibility.  At  the  worst  he 
had  only  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  avowed  opinions,  and  his 
own  resources — for  he  had  already  declared  his  conviction  that 
even  in  the  event  of  Spain's  subjection,  Portugal  could  be 
defended.  His  thoughts  therefore  had  only  to  take  up  the 
train  of  reasoning  already  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  as  naturally 
turned  to  Portugal  as  the  great  resource — ^no  less  than  the 
centre  of  all  his  efforts,  as  the  homebound  traveller  proceeds 
cheerfully  on  his  return.  Accordingly  his  measures  were 
speedily  adopted  to  re-enter  that  kingdom,  where  in  comfortable 
cantonments  as  before,  the  health  of  the  sick  might  be  restored, 
the  hungry,  and  they  were  all  that  were  left  of  this  noble  army> 
fed,  and  the  wounded  and  the  wearied  find  repose. 

It  would  be  something  likewise  to  escape  the  system,  both 
political  and  military,  which  had  operated  with  such  a  fatal  and 
destructive  influence  upon  the  energies  both  of  the  British 

♦  Lord  Londonderry.    Narrative  of  the  War,  p.  355, 
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leader  and  his  army,  withholding  from  them  not  merely  th0 
necessaries  of  life — ^but  even  the  boon  of  hope  itself;  as  if  all 
who  came  within  the  vortex  of  Spanish  anarchy,  misrule,  and 
all  the  discordant  elements  which  can  jar  with  each  other, 
were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  same  fate.    The  weakness  or 
treachery  of  the  supreme  junta  became  every  day  more  dan- 
gerous ;  the  duplicity  of  the  authorities  set  all  confidence  and 
all  calculation  at  defiance.     So  deeply  rooted  was  the  vice  in 
the  whole  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  confirmed  by 
their  vicious  system,  and  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war — ^that  the  power  of  the  state  whether 
civil  or  military,  was  as  deeply  embued  with  it  as  those  whom 
it  had  to  govern.     General  Eguia  differed  only  from  his  pre- 
decessor  the  captain-general  by  the  profuseness  of  his  profes- 
sions ;  and  in  the  first  interview  with  the  British  commander 
he  declared  that  happen  what  might  to  his  own,  England^s  sol- 
diers should  always  be  supplied ;  and  on  the  very  days  when 
assurances  like  this  were  made,  he  would  permit  parties  of  his 
own  troops  to  seize  and  appropriate  stores  of  biscuit  or  other 
articles  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  British,  and  often  on  their 
way  to  the  cantonments.     Yet  during  these  transactions,  with 
true  national  consistency,  did  the  supreme  junta  and  its  new 
chief  importune   Lord  Wellington, — ^with    aU  his   admirable 
temper  and  magnaninity  half  maddened  by  their  inordinate 
selfishness,  vanity,  and  folly — to  resume  the  offensive,  and  like 
Vanegas,  Cuesta,  and  even  Sir  Robert  Wilson  with  his  legion 
alone,  march  towards  the  capital  and  give  battle  to  the  French. 
At  the  same  time,  they  refused  to  supply  that  army  with  any 
means  of  transport,  with  provisions,  forage,  all  articles  neces- 
sary to  the  bare  existence  of  men — much  more  a  regular  army, 
and  that  of  a  brave  ally ;  insomuch  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  British  soldiers  would  have  had  infinitely  better  chances 
of  supporting  themselves  had  they  been  in  the  country  of  an 
enemy  instead  of  an  ally, — ^nay,  far  more  fairly  treated  had 
Aey  all  been  prisoners  of  war. 

Whether  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain  the  British,  the 
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Spanish  goverament  appeared  to  have  become  perfectsly  indiffe- 
rent 83  to  their  fate ;  while  a  force  of  more  than  70,000  French 
threatened  to  destroy,  not  a  single  Spanish  corps  was  in  commu- 
nication to  support  them,  except  the  remains  of  the  routed  and 
half-deserted  body  of  men,  commanded  by  the  new  chief,  E^a. 
It  was  also  understood  by  Lord  Wellington,  that  orders  had 
reached  that  commander  to  march  to  the  support  of  Vanegas, 
taking  the  British  along  with  them,  could  they  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  a  forward  movement;  but,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
proceed  vrithout  them.    At  the  same  time  came  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  advance  into  Portugal^  by 
way  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  and  although  Marshal 
Beresford  represented  his  forces  as  sufficient  to  obstruct  their 
progress,  the  British  commander  knew  too  well  the  character 
of  his  troops  to  place  confidence  in  them,  and  determined  to 
fall  back  without  delay.     He  felt  that  he  should  be  better 
enabled  to  give  support,  even  to  the  Spaniards,  from  a  position 
in  which  he  could  obtain  necessaries  for  his  troops,  than  by 
adopting  their  wild  project  of  an  offensive  movement,  while 
enduring  all  the  complicated  miseries  of  sickness  and  want^ 
from  Jaraicejo. 

Adversity  is  the  great  school  in  which  soldiers,  as  well  a^ 
men,  must  be  taught  to  fortify  their  minds  and  acquire  tiie 
moral  duties  of  patience,  prudence,  and  perseverance.  It  was 
a  noble  idea  of  one  of  the  heathen  writers,  that  there  was  no 
sight  more  pleasing  to  the  gods,  than  that  of  a  good  man  strug* 
gling  with  his  adverse  fate :  the  consciousness  of  being  engaged 
in  a  good  cause,  of  making  every  sacrifice,  and  exerting  evay 
faculty  to  do  that  which  is  just  and  upright,  animates  him  with 
an  enduring  strength,  which,  rising  above  all  difficulties,  feeling 
no  shame,  and  suffering  no  dishonour  from  temporary  defeat, 
generally  rewards  him  with  ultimate  victory.  It  was  this  noble 
species  of  strength  which  now  enabled  the  British  commander 
to  display  the  same  characteristics  of  equanimity  and  resolution^ 
which  he  had  shown  during  his  more  prosperous  career.  N^ 
man,  in  a  bad  cause,  was  ever  consistei^j;  or  strong-minded  j  be 
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must  fear;  and  that  fear  darkens  the  intellectual  vision,  as 
much  as  the  sense  of  wrong  deprives  his  heart  of  strength,  and 
secretly  disturbs  the  conscience.  But  men  of  lofty  character, 
in  whom  a  strong  sense  of  duty  supersedes  all  other  cares,  are 
incapable  of  fear  or  weakness ;  they  feel  a  noble  pleasure  in 
grappling  with  difficulties  which  would  bear  down  common 
minds  to  the  earth ;  they  like  to  look  obstacles  boldly  in  the 
fiftce,  with  unflinching  nerve ;  and,  where  the  conflict  of  events 
rages  the  thickest  against  them,  there,  like  the  true  soldier, 
they  still  delight  to  be  present. 

In  all  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  in  all  the  battles,  of  Moore 
and  Wellington,  this  appears  the  distinguishing  feature  of  their 
minds — covetous  only  of  honour,  and  emulous  of  applause, 
their  ambition  was  yet  tempered  by  solid  and  elevated  wisdom ; 
for  they  were  men  of  mind  and  genius,  far  more  kindred  than 
the  little  world  of  party  has  supposed.  There  never,  perhaps, 
was  a  more  erroneous  impression  than  that  which,  at  one 
period,  so  generally  obtained,  that  Sir  John  Moore,  during  his 
campaign,  evinced  a  disposition  to  gloom  and  despondency; 
that  he  was  deficient  in  confidence  and  daring ;  that  in  like 
circumstances.  Lord  Wellington  would  have  displayed  more 
hope,  and  ventured  more;  whereas,  all  circumstances  would 
tend  to  prove  that  directly  the  contrary  is  nearer  to  tne  truth. 
What  has  been  termed  despondency,  was  a  calm  and  wise  con- 
viction of  the  perils  by  which  his  army  was  surrounded,  a 
knowledge  of  which  the  buzzing  insects  around  him,  like  moths 
round  the  flame,  were  wholly  destitute ;  his  want  of  confidence 
was  a  certainty  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  his  allies ;  his  pride 
of  chivalrous  daring  was  shown,  by  permitting  his  noble  mind 
to  be  stung,  by  the  same  insects,  into  one  hazardous  step,  by 
which  he  accumulated  fresh  difficidties  upon  him,  which  ren- 
dered his  retreat  one  of  great  sufiering,  though  among  the  most 
able  on  record,  and  his  victory  only  the  triumph  of  death. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington 
under  similar  circumstances,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  on 
the  authority  of  his  own  written  opinions,  on  that  of  the  details 
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already  g^en  of  his  own  campaign^  his  sofierings^  and  his  early 
contemplated  retreat  into  Portogal^  that  the  sole  instance  in 
ivfaich  he  would  haye  acted  in  a  di£ferent  manner^  would  have 
been,  in  declining  to  confront  difficulties  and  dangers  so  great ;  in 
not  hesitating  a  moment,  from  any  representations  of  the  Spanish 
government,  or  British  agents,  in  putting  into  execution  that 
wise  measure  of  a  timely  retreat  on  Portugal,  which  Moore 
himself  had  resolved  upon,  but  which  his  too  daring  spirit, 
goaded  by  the  ignorant  and  interested,  led  him  to  abandon, 
and  march  to  the  attack.  The  cautious  and  prudent  measures, 
pursued  by  Lord  Wellington  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and  the  points  of  resemblance  between  his  difficulties 
and  final  retreat,  and  those  of  his  distinguished  predecessor, 
though  not  beset  with  half  the  overwhelming  force  which  bore 
down  on  all  sides  to  encompass  Moore,  naturally  brought  the 
parallel,  so  often  and  unreasonably  made  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  from  mean  and  worthless  motives,  to  our  recol- 
lection. If  further  proof  were  required  of  the  justness  of  the 
opinion  we  have  advanced,  it  is  supplied  by  the  prudent  steps 
adopted  by  Lord  Wellington  at  this  time,  who,  under  circum- 
stances far  less  unpromising,  with  no  overwhelming  enemy  in 
pursuit,  deemed  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  ground  he  had 
gained  in  Spain,  and  to  fall  back  upon  his  resources.  What  is 
the  fair  inference  ?  So  far  from  showing  more  confidence  and 
spirit  in  the  situation  of  Sir  John  Moore,  he  would  assuredly 
have  desponded,  as  it  is  absurdly  termed,  in  the  same  manner: 
with  the  same  wise  forecast  and  caution,  he  would,  like  Moore, 
have  made  up  his  mind,  and  taken  the  responsibility  on  him- 
self, to  retreat ;  and  he  perhaps  would  not  have  been  deterred 
from  his  purpose,  by  the  ignorant  clamour  of  the  weak  and 
blind. 

Lord  Wellington  had  not  completed  his  arrangements  for 
withdrawing  into  Portugal  until  the  20th  of  August.  Two  days 
previously  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  repeating  the  daily  recurrence  of  those  grievances, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  promises  from  the 
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supreme  junta,  continued  unredressed.  Again  he  denounces 
the  wretched  system  practised  by  the  highest  as  well  as  by  the 
lowest  of  this  unhappy  land ;  a  system  compounded  of  indo* 
lence^  inefficiency^  and  deceit.  ^^  General  Eguia/'  he  says, 
'^  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  upon  me  yesterday,  and  he 
promised  that  the  evils  complained  of  should  be  redressed.  I 
desired  him,  however,  to  prepare  to  occupy  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  the  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  of  Almaraz, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  remain  any  longer  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  suffering,  as  the  army  does,  from  wants  of  every 
description. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  month,  if  proper  measures^  or,  indeed, 
if  any  measures  had  been  adopted,  supplies  might  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Andalusia ;  but 
we  have  not  received  a  mule  or  a  cart,  or  an  article  of  pro- 
vision of  any  description,  under  any  order  given,  or  arrange- 
ment made,  by  the  government ;  so  that  when  I  march,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  behind  my  ammunition,  and  six,  probably 
twelve,  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  I  assure  your  Excellency,  most 
solemnly,  that,  since  the  22nd  of  last  month,  the  horses  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  have  not  received  three  regular  deliveries 
of  barley,  and  the  infantry  have  not  received  ten  days  bread. 

^*  Under  these  circumstances,  I  can  remain  no  longer  in 
Spain ;  and  I  request  you  to  give  notice  to  the  government  that 
I  am  about  to  withdraw  into  Portugal. 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  government  have  given  orders 
that  we  should  be  provided  as  we  ought  to  be ;  but  orders,  I 
have  to  observe,  are  not  sufficient.  To  carry  on  the  contest  with 
France  to  any  good  purpose,  the  labour  and  services  of  every 
man  and  of  every  beast  in  the  country,  should  be  employed  in 
the  support  of  the  armies  ;  and  these  should  be  so  classed  and 
arranged,  as  not  only  to  secure  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
government,  but  regularity  and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
the  services  required  from  them.  Magazines  might  then,  with 
ease,  be  formed,  and  transported  wherever  circumstances 
might  require  that  armies  should  be  stationed. 
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*'  But  as  we  are  now  situated,  50,000  men  are  collected  upon 
a  spot  which  cannot  afford  subsistence  for  10,000 ;  and  there 
are  no  means  of  sending  to  a  distance  to  make  good  the 
deficiency. 

"  The  junta  have  issued  orders  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
means  of  transport^  as  well  as  of  provisions ;  but,  from  want  of 
arrangement,  there  are  no  persons  to  obey  their  orders,  and  this 
army  would  perish^  if  I  should  remain^  before  the  supplies 
could  arrive. 

"  I  hope  your  Excellency  and  the  government  will  behave, 
that  I  have  not  determined  to  go  till  it  has  become  absolutely 
necessary.  I  assure  you  that  there  is  not  a  general  officer  in  this 
army  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  my  immediate 
departure.*' 

To  show^  at  the  same  time,  that  Lord  Wellington's  views 
were  not  purely  military, — that,  with  the  intelligence  and  fore- 
sight of  a  strong  and  penetrating  mind,  he  saw  and  reasoned 
upon  coming  events, — and,  with  the  disposition  of  a  humane 
and  generous  man,  never  wished  an  appeal  to  the  sword  while 
the  same  object  could  be  effected  by  pacific  measures ; — we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  give  his  opinion  respecting  the  pros- 
pects and  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  war.  "  I  thinV  he 
says  to  Marshal  Beresford,*  "  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  world,  and  this  peninsula  in  particular,  will  be  placed  in  a 
short  time,  call  upon  you  to  report,  at  an  early  period,  the 
actual  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  the  prospects  which 
exist,  of  forming  an  army  in  Portugal.  The  desertion  of  the 
troops,  the  prospect  of  stopping  that  evil,  the  means  and  their 
efficiency  of  supplying  the  vacancies  which  it  occasions,  would 
be  prominent  points  in  such  a  report.^' 

And  how  just  and  disinterested  are  the  following  observa- 
tions,— how  favourably  distinguished  from  the  thoughts  and  oc- 
cupations which  most  generally  engage  the  time  of  military 
men.     *'I  think  we  owe  this  to  government  at  an  early  period, 

*  Jaraicejo,  ]9th  August. 
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in  order  to  enable  them ,  to  determine  how  far  they  will  go  in 
expense,  and  how  much  they  will  risk  in  an  army  to  maintain 
Portugal,  in  the  existing  situation  of  the  world. 

^^  A  great  deal  has  been  done,  and  government  may  be  suj>- 
posed  to  have  acted  rightly  in  sending  their  troops  when  they 
did^  and  in  saving  Portugal  when  the  French  were  involved  in 
the  Austrian  contest.  But  the  question  becomes  one  of  a  diffe- 
rent description,  that  contest  being  finished ;  and,  I  think,  that 
government  will  be  assisted  in  their  decision  very  much,  by  the 
prospect  which  you  may  be  enabled  to  hold  out  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Portuguese  military  force."* 

Independent  of  the  causes  already  assigned  for  the  retreat  of 
Lord  Wellington,  the  actual  situation  of  the  French  armies,  at  a 
period  when  the  British  were  so  weakened  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  in  efficiency,  might  fairly  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  British  general's  calculations ;  yet,  with  the  frankness 
the  singleness  of  purpose,  and  love  of  truth  for  which  he  was 
from  his  earliest  years  remarkable,  he  declared  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Spanish  general  and  the  government,  that, 
whatever  motives  they  chose  to  impute,  his  movements  were 
the  result  of  a  necessity  created  by  the  want  of  system  and 
method  pursued  by  them.  The  following  is,  indeed,  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  consequences  of  the  absence  of  due  arrange- 
ments and  means  to  execute  the  orders  given  to  the  different 
authorities  for  the  supply  of  the  British.  ^^  According  to  the 
return  of  the  state  of  the  magazine  at  Truxillo,  sent  to  me  by 
your  Excellency  yesterday,  it  did  not  contain  a  sufficiency  to 
feed  the  British  even  for  one  day.  This  being  the  case,  the 
wants  of  the  army  must  continue ;  I  must  lose  men  and  horses 
daily,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  save  the  army,  I  must  remove 
to  a  country  in  which  I  know  that  I  shall  get  food,  and  other 
assistance  which  I  require. 

*^  Whatever  your  Excellency  may  think  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  my  assertion,  I  repeat  that  want,  and  the  apprehension 

*  To  Marslial  Beresford^  Jaraicejo,  18th  August. 
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of  its  fdriher  consequences^  are  tihe  only  reasons  for  my  quit- 
ting Spain. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  excellency  that,  hesides 
the  amunition  left  at  Deleytosa,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  here 
another  large  quantity^  from  the  want  of  means  of  moving  it 
I  shall  send  an  officer  to  Deleytosa  to-morrow^  to  deliver  to  the 
officer  whom  you  may  appoint  to  receive  it,  the  ammunition 
which  is  there ;  and  if  you  will  send  an  officer  here  in  the  course 
of  the  day^  he  shall  receive  charge  of  the  amunition  which  will 
be  left  here^  if  your  Excellency  wishes  to  have  these  articles ;  if 
you  should  not  wish  to  have  them  I  propose  to  destroy  them^ 
as  I  have  no  means  of  moving  them  from  hence/' 

Under  circumstances  like  these^  the  British  army  broke  up 
from  its  position  on  the  20th^  without  being  harrassed  by  any 
portion  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  proceeded  in  perfectly  good 
order  on  its  retreat  by  five  marches  through  TruxiUo,  Majadas, 
Medelin^  and  Merida  upon  Badajos.    The  French  divisions  at 
this  time  occupied  in  force,  Salamanca,  Placentia,   Talavera, 
Oropesa,  and  Arzobispo  ;  while  a  part  of  Victor's  corps,  with 
that  of  Sebastiani,  was  in  La  Mancha.     But  there  was  no  de- 
monstration of  hostilities  against  the  British,  or  of  an  imme- 
diate invasion  of  Portugal ;  and  the  enemy,  before  whom  Lord 
Wellington  was  now  retiring,  was  the  Spanish  government, 
vnth  gaunt  famine,  treachery,  and  calumny  in  its  rear.    It  is 
difficult,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  credit  the  extent  to  which  the 
heartless  system  of  duplicity  and  cruelty  was  carried  against  the 
noble  minded  general  and  his  troops ;  and,  had  he  not  himself 
placed  evidence  of  the  disgraceful  fact  upon  record,  no  asse^ 
tions  of  the  future  historian,  however  well-founded,  would  have 
been  believed  by  posterity.     The  instant  he  commenced  his 
retrograde  movement,  he  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of  invectives 
and  reproaches,  on  the  part  both  of  the  government  and  the 
people,  as  if  he  had  been  not  the  injured  party  but  the  secret 
friend  of  Napoleon,  and  the  author  of  all  those  blunders  and 
persecutions  of  which  he  was  really  made  the  victim.    They 
chose,  the  moment  of  his  departure,  to  inffict  the  additional 
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mortification  of  attributing  the  worst  and  basest  motives  to  tbe 
most  wise  and  necessary  measure.  On  reaching  Truzillo^  he 
vindicated  himself  from  their  foul  aspersions  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,*  and  expresses 
the  scorn  and  indignation  of  an  upright  mind : — *'  I  now  beg  to 
refer  your  Excellency  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter,  of  which 
I  have  the  original  in  my  possession,  from  the  Alcalde  of  Gua- 
dalupe to  Mr.  Commissary  Downie,  that  he  had  received  the 
directions  of  Don  L.  de  Calvo,  which  he  had  obeyed,  to  send 
to  Mesa  de  Ibor,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Spanish  army^  the 
provisions  which  Mr,  Downie  had  ordered,  and  which  had  been 
procured  for  the  British  army  to  be  sent  to  the  magazine  at 
Truxillo. 

^^  This  is  the  honour  and  good  faith  with  which  the  arrange- 
ment respecting  the  magazine  at  Truxillo  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution ;  and  this  Don  L.  de  Calvo  is  the  gentleman  in 
whose  assurances  I  was  to  place  confidence  (as  if  I  had  not  al- 
ready gone  far  enough  in  confidence  in  the  assurances  of  the 
agent  of  the  Spanish  government,)  that  all  the  contents  of  the 
magazine  at  Truxillo  should  be  given  to  the  British  troops,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  that  every  thing  which 
the  army  required,  of  every  description,  was  on  the  road  to 
Seville. 

'^  I  find  that  it  is  intended  to  justify  the  Spanish  government 
for  their  neglect  of  us,  by  circulating  a  report  that  my  com- 
plaints of  want  of  supplies,  of  means  of  transport,  and,  I  might 
have  added,  of  the  common  attention  and  even  of  acts  of  hu- 
manity towards  the  army,  and  particularly  towards  the  wounded, 
were  mere  pretexts. 

'^  This  plan  has  been  carried  into  execution  as  far  as  Senor 
Lozano  de  Torres ;  the  Spanish  superintendent  attached  to  this 
army  declared  publicly  yesterday,  that  he  could  prove  that  the 
British  army,  instead  of  wanting  food,  had  received  double 
rations  ever  since  it  arrived  in  Spain  j  and  yet  this  same  gentle- 

♦  Truxillo,  21st  August. 
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nian  has  expressed  to  me  in  the  most  indignant  terms,  more 
than  once,  the  shame  he  felt  as  a  Spaniard  on  account  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  we  had  been  treated,  and  the  privations  whici 
we  were  made  to  endure,  which  expressions  he  acknowledges 
this  day.  These  reports  and  insinuations  against  me  may 
do  very  well  for  the  people  of  Seville,  but  the  British  army  will 
not  soon  forget  the  treatment  it  has  received ;  and  I  know  that 
there  is  not  a  general  officer  in  it,  and,  I  believe,  not  an  officer 
or  soldier,  who  does  not  think  that  I  should  have  neglected  its 
interests,  and  even  should  have  risked  its  existence,  if  I  had 
i  delayed  its  departure  for  another  day/' 

After  the  exposure  of  so  flagrant  a  case  as  this,  any 
further  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  causes  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's inactivity,  the  sufierings  of  his  army,  and  his  final  re- 
turn into  Portugal,  would  justly  be  considered  an  idle  display 
of  words,  if  not  a  tax  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader.  It  is  conclu- 
sive, and  at  once  decides  the  question  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood^ 
the  justice  or  the  injustice,  of  Lord  Wellington's  assertions,  and 
the  expositions  he  made  of  the  real  authors  of  the  losses  and 
sufferings  which  befel  his  brave  but  ill-requited  army.* 

During  the  sad  and  toilsome  march  from  Jaraicejo  to  Badajos^ 
Lord  Wellington,  so  long  harassed  in  mind,  was  taken  seriously 
unwell.  What  was  rare  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  in 
his  carriage  for  several  days,  but,  with  the  change  of  scene  and 
circumstances,  and  still  persevering  in  his  active  duties,  he  soon 
shook  off  the  disorder.  From  Merida,  on  the  28th,  he  wrote 
despatches  to  the  British  government,  in  which  he  stated  his 
views  very  fully,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  war.    The  information  he  had  acquired  in  the  last  two 


-*  It  is  singular  enough  that,  at  this  very  period,  the  Spanish  government, 
as  a  mark  of  its  approbation,  had  appointed  Lord  Wellington  to  the  rank 
of  a  Captain-general  in  the  Spanish  service,  the  pay  of  which  we  have  seen 
that  he  declined ;  and  they  presented  him  on  the  same  occasion  with  six 
Andalusian  horses,  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  which  he  accepted, 
subject,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  the  good  pleasure  and  permission  of  bis  own 
sovereign. 
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months  had  opened  his  eyes  respecting  its  real  chaiacter  and 
prospects^  and  he  stated  facts  well  calculated  to  enable  the 
British  ministry  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  calculated  the  French  force  in  the  Peninsula  at  not  less  than 
125,000  men^  and  of  this  imposing  number  at  least  70,000 
manned  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  St.  Cyr,  with  about  20,000, 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Girona,  Suchet  was  at  the  head  of 
14,000  in  Aragon,  and  the  remainder  were  employed  in  garri- 
sons, keeping  up  the  communications  with  France ;  but  all,  if 
required,  were  efficient  troops,  disposable  for  the  field.  They 
were  in  possession  of  aU  the  strong  places  with  formidable 
garrisons,  as  at  Pampeluna  and  Barcelona ;  and,  to  oppose  these 
well-disciplined  armies,  the  Spaniards  had  50,000  men  under 
Vanegas  and  Eguia,  25,000  in  the  north  with  Romana  and  the 
Duque  del  Parque,  5  or  6000  collected  by  Blake,  add  to  which  a 
guerrilla  system  carried  on  by  an  armed  but  wild  population  in 
the  mountains  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 

Thus,  in  the  second  year  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution^ 
the  Spanish  government  had  no  more  than  80,000  men  in  arms, 
the  character  and  composition  of  which  were  still  more  defec* 
live  than  were  the  numbers  to  carry  on  a  contest  with  theFrench, 
even  in  their  present  state  of  reduced  strength.  If  to  these 
numbers  were  added  all  the  troops  that  could  be  brought  into 
the  field,  consisting  of  28,000  British  and  10,000  Portuguese,  it 
will  be  seen  how  inferior  were  the  allies  even  in  point  of  num- 
bers to  the  enemy.  In  this  estimate  Lord  Wellington  only 
calculated  those  men  on  both  sides  who  could  be  brought  into 
the  field  to  fight. 

In  respect  to  the  composition  of  these  armies,  he  found  the 
French  well  supplied  with  troops  of  the  different  descriptions 
and  arms  required, — infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  heavy  and 
light, — ^whereas  the  cavalry  of  the  patriots  comprised  only  7000 
with  the  old  army  of  Cuesta,  3000  under  Venegas,  and  about 
2000  distributed  throughout  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  amount  of 
the  English  cavalry  was  reduced  by  mortality  to  2500,  and  the 
Portuguese  army  had  not  altogether  more  than  600. 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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WiUi  respect  to  the  description  of  the  Spanish  troops^  it  was 
found  to  be  a  far  more  serious  evil  tiian  either  the  inferiority  of 
their  numbers  or  their  composition.  The  caralry  "were  \vithoQ6 
discipline^  though  well  clothed^  armed^  and  accoutred.  They 
were  also  remarkably  well  mounted ;  and  their  horses^  especially 
those  of  Egnia^s  army^  in  good  condition.  ^'  But,^  as  it  was  oftea 
observed  by  the  English  commander^  '^  they  had  never  in  any  one 
instance  behaved  as  soldiers  ought  to  do  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  They  made  no  scruple  of  running  off  in  a  body,  and, 
after  an  action,  were  to  be  found  in  every  village  and  every 
shady  bottom  within  fifty  miles  of  the  field  of  battie.'^  The 
Spanish  artillery,  on  the  contrary,  he  found  '^to  be  wholly  unex- 
ceptionable^ and  the  Portuguese  artillery  excellent/^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  last  passage,  that  Lord  Wellington  was 
always  ready  and  even  eager  to  do  justice  to  any  portion  of  the 
Spanish  army,  or  to  any  measure  of  the  government  which 
deserved  his  approbation.  He  had  entered  the  country  filled 
with  hope  in  pursuit  of  their  routed  enemy,  and  was  well  dis- 
posed for  a  truly  amicable  and  active  co-operation  to  extend  the 
advantages  he  had  gained,  and  was,  morover^  inclined  to  bear 
many  inconveniences  and  privations,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
every  thing.  Even  when  deprived  of  common  necessaries,— a 
prey  to  famine  and  pestilence^  he  never  allowed  himself,  in  his 
strictures  upon  the  authors  of  his  sufferings,  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  justice, — to  magnify  their  faults  and  errors, 
— to  refuse  the  assistance  and  the  invaluable  advice  he  could  so 
well  give,  on  whatever  side  they  were  required. 

*^  In  respect  to  the  great  body  of  all  armies,'^  he  continues, 
'^  I  mean  the  infantry,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  how  bad  that  of 
the  Spaniards  is,  and  how  unequal  to  a  contest  with  the  French. 
They  are  armed^  I  believe,  well ;  they  are  badly  accoutred,  not 
having  the  means  of  saving  their  amunition  firom  the  rain,— not 
clothed  in  some  instanices  at  all,  and  others  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  look  like  peasants,  which  ought  of  all  things  to 
be  avoided ;  and  their  discipline  appears  to  me  to  be  confined 
to  placing  them  in  the  ranks^  three  deep  at  very  dose  order, 
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and  to  the  manual  exercise.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  upon 
any  operation  with  these  troops.  It  is  said  that  sometimes 
they  behave  well,  though,  I  acknowledge,  that  I  have  never 
seen  them  behave  otherwise  than  ilL  Bassecourt*s  corps,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  Cuesta's  army,  and  was  engaged 
on  our  left  in  the  mountains  at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  was  kept 
in  check  throughout  the  day  by  one  French  battalion ;  this  corps 
has  since  run  away  at  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  leaving  its  guns^ 
and  many  of  the  men,  according  to  the  usual  Spanish  custom, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  respecting  this  aiFair  at  Arzobispo,  (in 
which  Soult  writes  that  the  French  took  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,)  that  the  Spaniards  ran  off  in  such  a  hurry,  that  they 
left  their  cannon  loaded  and  unspiked ;  and  tihat  the  French, 
although  they  drove  the-  Spaniards  from  the  bridge,  did  not 
think  themselves  strong  enough  to  push  after  them,  and  Colonel 
Waters,  whom  I  sent  in  with  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  10th,  relat- 
ing to  our  wounded,  found  the  cannon  on  the  road,  abandoned 
by  the  one  party  and  not  taken  possession  of,  and  probably  not 
known  of,  by  the  other.  This  practice  of  running  away  and 
throwing  off  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing,  is  fatal  to  every^ 
thing  except  a  re-assembly  of  the  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  who. 
as  regularly  perform  the  same  manoeuvre  the  next  time  an  occa- 
sion offers.  Nearly  2000  ran  off  on  the  evening  of  the  27th 
jEpom  the  battle  of  Talavera,  (not  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
place  where  I  was  standing,)  who  were  neither  attacked  nor 
threatened  with  an  attack,  and  who  were  frightened  only  with 
the  noise  of  their  own  fire ;  they  left  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments on  the  ground,  their  oflBcers  went  with  them,  and  they 
and  the  fugitive  cavalry  plundered  the  baggage  of  the  British 
army  which  had  been  sent  to  the  rear.  Many  others  went 
whom  I  did  not  see. 

*^  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  officers  of  the  Spanish 
army ;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  where  a  nation  has  devoted  itself 
to  war  as  this  nation  has,  by  the  measures  it  has  adopted  in  the 
last  two  years,  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  any  one 
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branch  of  the  military  profession  by  any  individual^  and  that 
the  business  of  an  army  should  be  so  little  understood.  They 
are  really  children  in  the  art  of  war,  and  I  cannot  say  that  they 
do  anything  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  with  the  exception  of  run- 
ning away  and  assembling  again  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  really 
beliere  diat  much  of  this  deficiency  of  nmnbers,  composition, 
discipline  and  efficiency,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  existmg 
goyemment  of  Spain.  They  have  attempted  to  govern  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  revolution,  by  an  adherence  to  old  rules 
and  systems,  and  with  the  aid  of  what  is  called  enthusiasm ;  and 
this  last  is,  in  ftct,  no  aid  to  accomplish  anything,  and  is  only 
an  excuse  for  the  irregularity  with  which  every  thing  is  done, 
and  for  the  want  of  discipline  and  subordination  of  the  armies." 

This  is  excellent.  The  sterling  good  sense  and  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  British  general,  with  his  firank  and  open  na- 
ture, opposed  to  every  thing  like  subterfuge  and  deceit,  soon 
detected,  through  all  its  flimsy  arts,  the  idle  bombast  and  shal- 
low presumption  of  the  whole  Spanish  system, — ^withits  power- 
less government,  its  patriotic  juntas,  and  enthusiastic  patriots,— 
plundering  the  British  magazines  and  baggage,  while  their 
generous  ally  was  engaged  in  a  terrific  contest  with  more  than 
double  the  number  of  the  enemy.  We  say  generous,  because 
there  existed  no  compact  between  the  British  government  and 
the  Spanish  junta  to  supply  that  aid, — ^the  avowed  object  of 
Liord  Wellington  being  confined  to  the  liberation  and  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  war  that  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Wellington  at  this  period  are  truly  valuable; 
the  sentiments  of  a  man  engaged  in  arduous  enterprize,  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties,  and  labouring  under  sufferings  and 
disappointments  brought  on  by  the  misconduct  of  others,  are 
at  all  periods,  perhaps,  best  calculated  to  illustrate  his  general 
character, — ^his  strength  or  weakness  of  mind,  in  short  his  real 
worth,  and  the  extent  of  his  resources.  It  is  in  this  point  of 
view  we  consider  his  present  situation,  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  as  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the 
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znost  important  in  his  military  career ;  and  in  the  private  letters 
as  in  the  public  correspondence  of  this  high-minded  man — we 
are  enabled  by  blending  them  with  his  own  narration  of  events, 
to  represent  him  fully,  as  he  was,  the  historian  of  his  own  cam- 
paigns— ^the  biographer  of  his  own  actions.  So  ample  and  so 
Taluable,  indeed,  are  the  details  which  he  has  left  us,  that  little 
more  than  the  duties  of  a  reporter  are  requisite  in  those  who 
come  after  him;  if  by  impartial  judgment  and  commentary  they 
are  ambitious  of  rendering  their  work  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
genuine  record  of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  no  less  than  for  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment which  his  own  writings  continually  afford,  that  we  have 
aimed  at  keeping  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  memoir,  and 
his  recorded  views  of  the  events  of  his  life  as  they  occurred,  as 
much  as  possible  before  the  eye,  in  preference  to  going  into  gene- 
ral or  collateral  details,  equally  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
feel  too  great  regard  and  respect  for  the  noble  character  of  him 
whose  actions  we  have  undertaken  to  record;  we  reap  too  much 
pleasure  and  advantage  from  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  his 
views  and  principles  to  presume  to  dissipate  the  reader's  attention 
by  desultory  discussions,  by  details  of  conflicting  authorities,  or 
variety  of  references  to  the  authority  and  opinions  of  others. 
It  is  to  us  at  least,  far  more  delightful  and  animating  to  behold 
a  character  like  Lord  Wellington's,  brought  before  the  eye  in 
true  and  vivid  colours — throughout  the  many  and  eventftd 
vicissitudes  of  his  life — to  make  him  speak  as  he  spoke,  appear 
as  he  really  appeared  at  successive  epochs  to  himself  and 
others,  by  giving  his  own  acts,  his  motives  for,  and  his  reason- 
ings upon  them,  in  his  own  words : — ^^  People,^'  he  observes  to 
the  British  government,*  ^^  are  very  apt  to  believe  that  enthu- 
siasm carried  the  French  through  their  revolution,  and  was  the 
parent  of  those  exertions  which  have  nearly  conquered  the 
world ;  but  if  the  subject  is  nicely  examined  it  will  be  found 
that  enthusiasm  was  the  name  only,  but  that  force  was  the 

*  Merida,  Aug.  25th. 
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instrument  which  brought  forward  those  great  resources  Tmder 
the  system  of  terror  which  first  stopped  the  allies ;  and  that  a 
perseyerance  in  the  same  system  of  applying  every  indiyidual 
and  every  description  of  property  to  the  service  of  the  army, 
by  force,  has  since  conquered  Europe. 

^  After  this  statement,  you  will  judge  for  yourselves,  whether 
you  will  employ  any,  and  what  strength  of  army,  in  support  of 
the  cause  in  Spain. 

^*  Circumstances  with  which  you  are  acquainted  have  oUiged 
me  to  separate  myself  from  the  Spanish  army ;  and  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  I  feel  no  inclination  to  join  in  co-operation  with 
them  again  upon  my  own  responsibility;  and  that  I  shall  see 
my  way  very  clearly  before  me,  indeed,  before  I  do  so ;  andl 
do  not  recommend  you  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them  in 
their  present  state. 

^'  Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  satisfactory 
to  you  to  know  that  I  do  not  think  matters  would  have  been 
much  better  if  you  had  sent  your  large  expedition  to  Spain  in- 
stead of  the  Scheldt.  You  could  not  have  equipped  it  in  Ga- 
licia  or  any  where  in  the  north  of  Spain.  If  we  had  had  60,000 
men  instead  of  20,000  in  all  probability  we  should  not  have  got 
to  Talavera  to  fight  the  battle,  for  want  of  means  and  proTi- 
sions.  But  if  we  had  got  to  Talavera  we  could  not  have  gone 
&rther,  and  the  armies  would  probably  have  separated  for  want 
of  means  of  subsistence,  probably  without  a  battle,  but  cer- 
tainly afterwards.  Besides  you  will  observe  that  your  40,000 
men,  supposing  them  to  be  equipped,  and  means  to  exist  of 
feeding  them,  woidd  not  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  num- 
bers, of  composition,  and  of  efficiency  in  the  Spanish  armies; 
and  that  supposing  they  had  been  able  to  remove  the  French 
from  Madrid,  they  could  not  have  removed  them  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula, even  in  the  existing  state  of  the  French  force. 

*^  I  now  come  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  T^hich  is 
Portugal  itself.  I  have  not  got  from  Beresford  his  report  upon 
the  present,  and  the  probable  future  state  of  the  Portuguese 
army ;  and  therefore  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  as  writing 
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upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  liable  to  correction  from  him. 
My  opinion  is^  and  always  has  been^  that  the  mode  of  applying 
the  services  of  the  English  officers  to  the  Portuguese  army  has 
been  erroneous.  I  think  that  Beresford  ought  to  have  had  the 
temporary  assistance  of  the  ablest  officers  the  British  service 
could  afford — that  these  officers  ought  not  to  have  been  posted 
to  re^ments  in  the  Portuguese  army,  but  under  the  title  of 
adjutants  to  the  field-marshal,  or  any  other;  they  ought  to 
have  superintended  discipline,  military  movements,  and  arrange- 
ments of  all  descriptions,  wherever  they  might  be ;  fewer  offi- 
cers would  then  have  answered  his  purpose,  and  every  one 
given  to  him  would  have  been  useful;  whereas  many — (all  in 
the  inferior  ranks,)  are,  under  existing  arrangements,  useless. 
Besides  this,  the  selection  of  officers  sent  out  to  Portugal  for 
this  service  has  been  unlucky,  and  the  decision  on  the  ques- 
tions which  I  sent  to  England  on  the  7th  of  June,  has  been 
made  without  reference  to  circumstances,  or  to  the  feelings  or 
opinions  of  the  individuals  on  whom  it  was  to  operate;  and 
just  like  every  other  decision  I  have  ever  seen  from  the  same 
quarter,  as  if  men  were  stocks  and  stones. 

^^  To  this  add  that  rank  (Portuguese  rank  I  mean)  has  been 
given  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  In  some  instances  a 
man  not  in  the  army  at  all  is  made  a  brigadier-general ;  in 
others,  another  who  was  the  senior  of  the  brigadier-general 
when  both  where  in  the  army,  is  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  then  a 
junior  lieutenant-colonel  is  made  a  brigadier-general,  his  senior 
^a  colonel,  and  his  senior  a  junior  colonel ;  and  thejre  are  in* 
stances  of  juniors  being  preferred  to  seniors  in  every  rank ;  in 
short  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is  a  despotic  prince,  and 
his  commissions  have  been  given  to  British  officers  and  sub- 
jects in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  at  the  Horse  Guards :  and 
the  answer  to  all  these  complaints  at  the  Horse  Guards  must  be 
uniform,  nobody  has  any  right  to  complain;  the  Prince  Regent 
has  a  right  to  give  to  any  body  any  commission  he  pleases, 
bearing  any  date  he  chooses  to  assign  to  it.  The  officers  of 
ithis  armv  have  to  a  man  quitted,  the  Portuguese  service,  as  I 
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said  tiiey  wonld^  and  tliere  is  not  an  officer  who  has  joined  it 
from  England  who  wonld  not  quit  it  if  we  would  allow  him, 
bnt  here  we  keep  them :  so  much  for  that  arrangement. 

^  The  subject  upon  which  particularly  I  wished  Beresford  to 
report,  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  army  in  respect  to  its 
numbers.  The  troops  have  lately  deserted  to  an  alanning 
degree ;  and  in  fact  none  of  the  raiments  are  complete.  The 
Portuguese  army  is  recruited  by  conscriptions  constitutionally, 
▼ery  much  in  the  same  manner  with  the  French  army;  but 
then  it  must  be  recollected  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  neady, 
the  troops  have  never  left  their  province^  and  scarcdy  ever 
their  native  town ;  and  their  discipline  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
ertion required  from  them^  were  nothing. 

''  Things  are  much  altered  lately^  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  pay  has  been  much  increased,  I  fear  that  the  animal  is  not 
of  the  description  to  bear  up  against  what  is  required  of  IuiD} 
and  he  deserts  most  terribly. 

^'  The  military  forces  stationed  in  the  provinces  enabled  the 
civil  government  to  carry  into  execution  the  conscription;  but 
under  present  circumstances  the  military  force  is  upon  priocipley 
as  well  as  necessity,  removed  to  a  distance.  The  govemmeat 
has  been  so  frequentiy  overthrown  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist— and  there  is  another  circumstance  which  I  am  afindd 
cramps  its  operations,  particularly  those  operations  which  are 
to  put  a  restraint  upon  the  people ;  and  that  is  that  they  are  aH 
armed,  and  they  defy  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  government 
whose  authority  is  unsupported  by  a  suffident  military  foroei 
I  am,  therefore,  very  apprehensive  that  Beresford  will  fiod  it 
impossible  to  fill  his  ranks,  however,  as  I  said  before^  I  should 
wish  government  to  delay  making  up  their  minds  on  this  pait 
of  the  subject  till  I  shall  be  able  to  send  them  Beresfiird^s 
report  for  which  I  have  called. 

'^  The  next  point  in  this  subject  is,  supposing  the  Portt^ese 
army  to  be  rendered  efficient,  what  can  be  done  witii  it  and 
Portugal,  if  the  Frendi  should  obtain  possession  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Peninsula  }    My  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
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able  to  hold  Portugal^  if  the  Portuguese  army  aod  militia  a^ 
ocHnplete.  The  difficulty  upon  this  sole  question  is  in  the  em- 
barkation of  the  British  army.  There  are  so  many  entrances 
into  Portugal ;  the  whole  country  being  frontier^  that  it  would 
be  rery  difficult  to  prevent  the  enemy  penetrating^  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  confine  omrselves  to  the 
preservation  of  that  which  is  most  important — the  capital. 

^It  is  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  the  contest  for  the 
capital  to  extremities,  and  afterwards  to  embark  the  British 
-army.  You  will  «ee  what  I  mean  by  a  reference  to  the  map. 
Lisbon  is  so  high  up  the  Tagus,  that  no  army  that  we  could 
oollect  would  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  navigation 
of  the  river  by  the  occupation  of  both  banks,  and  the  possession 
of  the  capital.  One  of  the  objects  must  I  fear  be  given  up,  and 
that  which  the  Portuguese  would  give  up  would  be  the  navigation 
of  the  Tagus,  and,  of  course,  our  means  of  embarkation.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  entirely  made  up  my  mind  on  this  interesting 
point  I  have  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  it ;  but  I  should 
^sh  to  have  more  before  I  can  decide  upon  it.  In  the  meaor 
time,  I  think  that  government  should  look  to  sending  back  at 
least  the  coppered  transports,  as  soon  as  the  grand  expedition 
shall  have  done  with  them ;  and  as  they  receive  positive  intel- 
ligence that  Napoleon  is  reinforcing  his  armies  in  Spain ;  for 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  and  his  marshals  must  be 
desirous  of  revenging  upon  us  the  different  blows  we  have  given 
them ;  and  that  when  they  come  into  the  Peninsula,  their  first 
and  great  object  will  be  to  get  the  English  out. 

*^  I  think  the  first  part  of  my  letter  will  give  you  my  opinion 
respecting  one  notion  you  entertained  —  namely,  that  the 
%)aniards  might  be  induced  to  give  the  command  of  their 
armies  to  a  British  commander-in-chief.  If  such  an  offer  should 
be  made  to  me,  I  shall  decline  to  accept  it  till  I  shall  receive 
His  Majesty's  pleasure ;  and  I  strongly  recommend  to  you  unless 
you  mean  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  your  army,  not  to  hav  o 
any  thing  to  do  with  Spanish  warfare  on  any  ground  whatever, 
in  the  existing  state  of  things.    In  respect  to  Cadiz  the  fact  is 
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this^  that  the  jealousy  of 'all  the  Spaniards^  even  of  those  most 
attadxed  to  us^  respecting  Cadis^  is  so  rooted,  that  even  if  the 
government  should  cede  that  point  (and  in  their  present  dif- 
ficulties I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  to  cede  it,)  to 
induce  me  to  remain  in  Spain ;  I  should  not  think  any  garrison 
which  this  army  could  spare,  to  be  safe  in  the  place. 

'^  If  you  should  take  Cadiz,  you  must  lay  down  Portugal^  and 
take  up  Spain ;  you  must  occupy  Cadiz  with  a  garrison  of  from 
15,000  to  20,000  men;  and  you  must  send  from  England  an 
army  to  be  employed  in  the  field  with  the  Spaniards,  and  make 
Cadiz  your  retreat  instead  of  Lisbon. 

^  You  ought  along  with  Cadiz  to  insist  upon  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  Spain.  I  think  you  would  certainly  be  able, 
in  that  case,  to  get  away  your  troops,  secure  the  Spanish  ships, 
&c.,  &c«  But  you  see  from  the  facts  in  the  commencement  of 
this  letter  how  little  prospect  you  have  of  bringing  the  contest 
to  the  conclusion  for  which  we  all  wish. 

^  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  send  us  the  remount  horses, 
and  any  regiment  of  dragoons  that  is  to  come,  as  soon  as 
possible ;  the  best  thing  to  do  then,  probably,  would  be  to  draft 
the  horses  of  one  of  the  regiments  to  complete  the  others,  and 
send  that  regiment  home  dismounted.  It  would  be  very  desirable, 
also,  to  send  us  600  or  700  sets  of  horse  appointments/^ 

With  a  previous  knowledge  of  his  views  and  opinions  of  the 
war  at  this  period,  the  subsequent  events  and  transactions  in 
which  the  British  general  was  engaged  will  be  found  to  assume 
both  a  higher  degree  of  importance,  and  deeper  interest  in  the 
estimation  of  the  reader. 

In  the  following  observations,  addressed  to  Marshal  Beresford, 
he  makes  an  allusion  no  less  amusing  than  useful  to  the  sort  of 
officers  whom  he  would  have  selected,  instead  of  those  chosen 
by  the  government  for  the  better  regulation  and  discipline  of 
the  Portuguese  troops : — ^^  The  officers  to  be  employed  in  this 
manner  must  have  been  the  best  the  British  service  could 
.affi)rd,  probably  so  like  black  swans,  that  the  service  coula 
:famish  very  few  of  them;  but  fewer  would  have  been  required^ 
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and  the  service  of  all  would  have  been  efficient ;  whereas  I  sus- 
pect that  the  service  of  many  of  those  you  have  got  is  not  worth 
the  expence^  and  that  as  the  Portuguese  will  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  ignorance  and  inefficiency,  their  respect  for 
them  will  diminish/^ 

Turning  to  Spanish  affairs,  widi  regard  to  resuming  the 
offensive — a  measure  so  complacently  dwelt  upon  by  the  su- 
preme junta  and  some  persons  almost  as  weak  at  home, — the 
following  pertinent  and  somewhat  sarcastic  remarks  show  how 
well  he  had  calculated  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
chances  of  failure  or  success.  ^*  I  beUeve  it  will  be  admitted 
that  unless  I  undertake  with  25,000  British  troops  to  conquer 
Spain,  I  must  either  be  satisfied  with  maintsdning  myself  in 
Portugal  as  long  as  I  can ;  or  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  take 
upon  my  own  shoulders  the  disgrace  of  the  certain  failure  which 
must  attend  the  military  operations  in  Spain. 

*^^  You  and  I  might  make  a  very  pretty  little  expedition  into 
Castile,  which  we  might  concert  with  the  military  section  of  the 
junta,  and  we  should  have  the  promise  of  all  the  generals  for 
their  hearty  co-operation.  The  French  would  then  put  10,000 
men  at  Almaraz,  5000  at  Arzobispo,  and  5000  at  Toledo, 
which  would  effectually  keep  in  check  the  Spanish  army;  and 
they  would  collect  about  50,000  men  in  Castile  to  oppose  us. 
There  would  thus  be  an  end  to  this  expedition.'^ 

And  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  officers  in  the  Portuguese 
service,  "it  would  be  a  curious  circumstance,*'  he  observes,  "if 
were  to  say,  "  Now,  that  I  am  an  Englishman,  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  a  Portuguese  colonel,  the  Portuguese  government 
shall  not  exercise  the  prerogative  it  has  always  exercised  over 
the  army,  of  making  any  gentiemen  they  pleased  officers  of  any 
rank.'' 

And  again,  with  reference  to  approaching  operations  which, 
with  his  accustomed  foresight,  this  able  commander  appears  to 
have  borne  in  mind,  even  while  executing  his  retrograde  move- 
ments towards  Portugal,  he  informs  Marshal  Beresford  that 
they  ought  to  have  at  Villa  Velha  not  a  flying  bridge  but  a 
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common  one.  ''The  only  operation  the  French  can  undertake^ 
which  can  do  Portugal  any  permanent  mischief^  is  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  we  must  all  move  to  prevent  its  success. 
The  movement  would  be  much  accelerated  by  this  bridge 
instead  of  the  flying  one ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they 
undertook  this  operation,  for  they  can  really  do  nothing  else/' 
Of  course  the  British  general  meant  by  the  French  being  able 
to  do  nothing,  nothing  more  effective  than  what  he  stated  as 
related  to  making  an  attack  upon  Portugal. 

Having  for  the  present  period  relinquished  the  war  in  Spain 
as  a  hopeless  undertaking,  the  attention  of  Lord  Wellington 
was  naturally  directed  to  the  advantages  he  had  already  gained, 
and  to  the  best  means  for  maintaining  and  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal.     His  first  object  was  to  establish  his 
communications  with  the  forces  under  Marshal  Beresford  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  latter; 
should  the  Portuguese  commander  be  enabled  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  him  to  that  effect,  as  an  advanced  guard  for  cover* 
ing  the  frontiers.     In  the  defence  of  this  country,  which  had 
witnessed  some  of  his  most  fortunate  and  brilliant  achievements; 
there  was  still  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  his  military  genius 
and  resources.    He  would  no  longer  be  shackled  with  the 
weight  of  chains  which  had  bound  down  his  active  spirit  to  the 
earth,  which  had  paralysed  every  effort  and  deprived  him  of  all 
power  of  attempting  active  movements.    Nay,  the  obstinacy 
and  incapacity  of  one  weak  old  man  had  been  allowed  by  a$ 
weak  a  government  to  defeat  the  entire  object  of  his  expedition; 
and,  when  within  his  grasp,  when  he  held  the  army  of  Victor  at  an 
advantage,  and  was  ready  for  an  instant  attack,had  sullenly  refused 
all  aid  and  co-operation ;  thus  giving  that  general  time  to  with* 
draw, — as  if  the  Spaniard  were  more  willing  to  blast  the  laurels 
of  a  brave  ally  than  to  strike  the  oppressors  of  his  country 
But  here  this  disreputable  system  would  be  at  an  end;  he  could 
once  more  breathe  and  move,  freed  from  the  incubus  of  Spanish 
envy,  discord  and  disaster, — from  bonds  which  held  him,  like  the 
fabled  Mezentius,  to  drag  along  with  him  the  dead  carcass  oi 


.^^ 
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Spain's  departed    spirit^  the  dregs  of  her  expired  honour^ 
strength,  and  glory. 

From  the  moment  the  fatal  connexion  was  broken,  he  seemed 
to  enter  into  a  new  sphere ;  he  recovered  the  elasticity  with  the 
fervour  and  firmness  of  his  manly  spirit,— bom  to  command, — 
and  no  longer  acting  as  an  equal,  or  in  subserviency  to  meaner 
intellects,  with  men  every  way  his  inferiors*    The  change  is 
perceptible  even  in  the  tone  of  his  letters  and  despatches,  and 
he  commences  his  new  labours  in  conjunction  with  other  col- 
leagues,— officers  whom  he  could  understand,  like  Hill,  Beresford, 
and  Wilson, — with  unabated  hopes  and  energies,  eager  for  duty 
and  for  action.  In  the  correspondence  that  follows,  it  is  gratify-* 
ing  to  a  biographer  to  perceive  the  laudable  anxiety  which  he 
evinces  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pressure  of  the  war 
upon  the  public  burdens,  by  adapting  his  measures  to  the 
urgency  of  circumstances, — economising  his  force  and  concen** 
trating  his  resources, — ^so  as  to  incur  no  expense  and  no  loss  of 
power  which  he  could  possibly  avoid,  by  superfluous  action.  It  is 
the  same  with  his  language ;  how  briefly  and  cogentiy  do  the  fol- 
lowing passages  explain  his  views  and  proceedings  with  reference 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
war.*    "  I  received  your  letter  of  the  24th,  and,  last  night,  that 
of  the  28th.    All  your  couriers  have  either  gone  or  will  go  to 
you  this  day.     I  despatch  one  whenever  I  have  anything  ma- 
terial to  say  to  you ;  but,  when  there  is  no  alteration  on  my  side 
the  country,  and  none  wished  for  on  yours,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  proper  to  put  the  public  to  the  expense  (no  small 
one)  of  sending  a  courier.    When  you  do  not  hear  from  me^ 
you  may  depend  upon  it  there  is  no  alteration  since  the  last 
letter. 

*'  I  omitted,  in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  to  recommend  you  to 
keep  your  cavalry  at  Lisbon,  or,  at  all  events,  somewhere  upon 
the  Tagus  or  the  Mondego,  where  they  could  draw  their  supplies 
from  the  sea  or  from  a  distance.    We  must  look  to  the  opera- 

*  To  Marshal  Beresford,  Merida,  30th  August. 
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tions  which  we  may  have  to  carry  on  in  the  advanced  season  of 
the  year^  to  the  necessity  which  may  exist  of  assembling  large 
bodies  of  troops  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Tagos ;  and  we 
should  take  care  of  the  resources  in  that  part  of  the  country^ 
particularly  the  straw.  I  beg  you^  therefore^  to  keep  your 
cavalry  out  of  it;  and^  if  you  have  occasion  to  move  them 
through  it^  let  it  be  in  small  bodies  and  by  different  routes/' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Huskisson  with  whom^  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  Lord  Wellington  maintained  a  regular  correspond- 
ence relating  to  that  indispensable  article  so  well  designated  as 
the  sinews  of  war^  and  to  the  raising  supplies  by  the  negociafion 
of  bills  in  the  foreign  markets^  the  distribution  of  money  and 
settling  the  accounts^ — all  which  came  under  his  active  supenn- 
tendance  and  arrangements  with  die  commissaries^ — we  meet^ 
at  the  close^  with  these  remarkable  words : — ^^  I  wish  that  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  England  were  open  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  Spain  as  mine  are ;  and^  I  only  hope^  if  they  should 
not  be  so  now^  that  they  will  not  purchase  the  experience  by 
the  loss  of  an  army.  We  have  gained  a  victory  which  has 
proved  to  the  French  that  they  are  not  the  first  military  nation 
in  the  world.  But  the  want  of  common  management  in  the 
Spaniards^  and  of  the  common  assistance  which  every  country 
gives  to  any  army^  and  which  this  country  gives  most  plenti- 
fully to  the  French,  have  deprived  us  of  all  the  fruits  of  it. 

*'  The  Spaniards  have  neither  numbers  nor  efficiency, — they 
have  no  discipline,  bravery,  or  management  to  carry  on  the 
contest ;  and,  if  I  could  consent  to  remain  in  Spain,  its  burthen 
^nd  the  disgrace  of  its  failure  would  fall  upon  me/'* 

With  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  government  at  home  in 
the  exchange  of  the  precious  metals  with  that  of  Portugal,-^* 
subject  with  which  the  British  general  was  as  conversant  as  with 
the  details  of  his  own  duties, — we  meet  with  the  following  jn^^ 
and  useful  observations  :t — '^  I  had  hoped  that  I  had  at  last 


*  To  W.  Huskisson,  Esq.,  Merida,  30th  August. 

f  To  the  Right  Hon.  John  Yilliers,  Merida^  30th  August. 
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setded  the  share  which  the  Portuguese  government  were  to  have 
of  all  the  supplies  which  we  should  receive ;  but  the  government 
at  home  having  interfered^  as  i^pears  by  the  enclosed  letters, 
we  are  as  far  from  a  settlement  as  ever. 

'^The  object  of  this  interference  is  certainly  to  prevail  upon 
the  Portuguese  government  to  take  this  silver  in  bars  for  more 
than  it  is  worth  in  the  markets  at  Lisbon ;  for,  with  all  our 
grandeur^  we  are  not  above  turning  a  penny  in  an  honest  way 
when  we  can* 

^^  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Murray  to  desire  that  the  silver  in 
bars  may  be  disposed  of  according  to  your  orders ;  and^  I  con* 
dude^  that  it  will  defray  all  the  demands  on  account  of  the 
Portuguese  troops  till  the  end  of  September^  and,  of  course, 
that  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  make  any  demands  upon  us 
till  the  beginning  of  November.  However,  you  will  let  me 
know  if  I  am  mistaken  on  the  subject.  I  had  ordered  the 
j£l5,000  to  be  paid  immediately,  but  I  shall  now  of  course 
countermand  that  order. 

^^  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  to  Oporto.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  cannot  be  defended  excepting  by  an  army  in  the  field ; 
and  whether  the  army  should  be  assembled  for  the  defence  of 
that  place  only,  or  for  the  defence  of  any  other  part  of  Portu- 
gal, which  may  at  the  same  time  be  threatened,  must  be  a 
question  to  be  determined  by  those  who  are  to  consider  of  the 
general  defence  of  the  country  at  the  moment  it  is  menaced. 
It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  the  lines  at  Oporto  did  more 
harm  than  good,  and  would  do  more  harm  than  good  again,  if 
they  were  not  to  be  defended  by  a  good  army. 

^^  Those  who  are  attached  to  Oporto,  or  to  any  other  situation, 
may  think  that  an  army  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  the 
defence  of  that  important  city,  or  in  that  of  the  situation  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  and  may  be  of  opinion  that  a  portion 
of  the  army  ought  to  be  allotted  to  defend  the  lines  which  ought 
to  be  immediately  constructed.  But  I  cannot  agree  in  these 
opinions ;  and  at  all  events,  Beresford  being  in  the  command, 
must  be  consulted  and  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject. 
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^^  A  pamaan  like  Baptiste  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good>b«t  if 
my  memory  does  not  ML  me,  Baptiste  is  tilie  most  useless  of 
that  description  of  persons.  He  was  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  when  I  was  in  pursuit  of  Soult;  and  he  certainly  npt 
only  did  nothing,  but  kept  out  of  the  way^  although  he  might 
have  done  much.  At  all  events^  there  is  now  no  enemy  upon 
the  Portuguese  frontier^  particularly  north  of  the  Douro^  the 
scene  with  which  Baptiste  is  best  acquainted.^' 

Having  formed  his  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
Lord  Wellington,  with  equal  promptitude  reverted  to  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  Spanish  armies  which  in  connexion  with  the  aecu* 
rity  of  that  country,  its  own  unhappy  struggle  and  the  interests 
of  the  general  cause  could  not,  much  as  he  had  suffered  in 
his  efforts  to  relieve  it,  be  a  subject  of  indifference  to  him.  He 
considered  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Spanish  government 
had  to  contend,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  soon  overcome.  He 
strongly  recommended  them  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
forces,  to  raise  supplies,  and  equip  and  discipline  their  troops 
before  attempting  any  offensive  operation ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  suggested  how  the  troops  ought  to  be  diq)osed  of.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  occupying  a  strong  position  in  Estre« 
madura,  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  the  British  army  being  neces* 
sarily  the  foundation  of  any  active  operations;  and  it  was 
obvious  that  that  position  ought  to  be  on  the  left  of  the  whole, 
issuing  from  the  frontiers.  If  the  Spanish  corps  intended  to 
act  with  the  British  army  should  be  weiedc,  their  movements 
must  be  checked  at  an  early  period ;  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  that  case  for  the  large  Spanish  army  carrying  on  its  ope- 
rations from  La  Carolina,  and  La  Mancha,  to  attain  its  object. 
It  was  supposed  that  Soult  entertained  a  design  of  attacking 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  it  having  already  been  discussed  and  recom- 
mended in  a  council  of  war  held  some  time  before  at  Salamanca. 
The  success  of  this  enterprize  would  do  more  mischief  than  the 
French  were  capable  of  doing  in  any  other  manner.  It  would 
completely  cut  off  the  only  communication  the  Spanish  govern- 
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iiftelithave  with  the  northern  proTinces^  give  the  French  "pos- 
session of  Castile^  and  probably  occasion  the  loss  of  the  fort  of 
Almeida. 

Lord  Wellington  was  desirous  of  making  every  exertion  to 
sa^e  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  but,  if  Estremadura  should  be  left  with 
only  12,000  men^  it  was  obvious  that  Seville,  as  well  as  Portu- 
gal, would  be  exposed,  while  the  British  were  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  country.     He  was  apprehensive,  also,  that 
the  central  junta,  in  the  distribution  of  their  forces,  would  pay 
less  attention  to  military  objects  than  to  political  intrigue  and 
the  attainment  of  some  trivial  advantages.     It  would  be  neces- 
sary as  well,  in  case  of  future  co-operation  with  the  Portuguese, 
to  make  more  satisfactory  arrangements  for  their  support ;  they 
had,  in  fact,  been  worse  treated  than  the  British,  and  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  Lord  Wellington  was  to  allow  neither  to  re- 
enter Spain,  before  some  definite  arrangements  were  made  for 
supporting  them.     It  was  a  curious  circumstance  relating  to 
Marshal  Beresford,  that  the  Cabildo  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  actually 
refused  to  allow  him  to  have  30,000  out  of  100,000lbs.  of  biscuit, 
left  there  by  the  British  commander  purposely  for  the  troops 
which  might  happen  to  arrive,  and  for  which  his  commissary 
had  paid.    The  Cabildo  received  the  money  and  then  seized  the 
biscuit,  on  the  convenient  doctrine, — then  so  prevalent  in  Spain, 
— that  debts  were  due  to  the  town  by  the  British  army  under 
the  command  of  the  late  Sir  John  Moore.    Yet,  will  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  the  said  com- 
missary to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  to  discharge  those  very  debts. 
At  the  same  time,  this  model  of  a  Spanish  magistrate  would  be 
the  loudest  to  call  for  assistance  on  the  first  threat  of  the  enemy, 
even  while  still  holding  possession  of  the  means  which,  if  lodged 
us  directed  in  the  stores  of  Almeida,  might  enable  Lord  Welling- 
ton effectually  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  fortresses. 

Still   actively  providing  for   the  future,  this  indefatigable 
commander  next  wrote  to  Sir  R.  Wilson,*  to  acquaint  the 

*  LoboD,  2nd  September,  1809. 
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Daque  del  Parque  that  he  would  make  every  effort  to  relieve 
the  place  if  attacked^  and  to  urge  Sir  Robert  himself  to  main- 
tain his  position,  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  con- 
yey  early  information  of  any  change.  He  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  Soult,  who  he  dearly  saw  would  attempt  to  drive  Sir 
Bobert  from  his  ground;  but  he  trusted  to  his  disputing  it  with 
the  French  general,  and  also  to  his  securing,  for  the  service  of 
the  British,  the  boats  at  Villa  Velha,  by  sending  Colonel  Grant 
with  one  battalion  to  accomplish  this  object.  He  was  then 
to  retire  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  towards  Sarzedas,  into 
the  passes  of  the  mountaius. 

On  the  drd  of  September,  Lord  Wellington  reached  Badajos^ 
where  he  again  wrote  to  Sir  B.  Wilson,  modifying  the  directions 
he  had  before  given,  and  addressed  despatches  to  the  British 
government,  in  which  he  stated  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  and  the  allies  in  the  Peninsula,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  British,  if  not  impossible,  to  connect  the  defence 
of  Portugal  with  that  of  Spain.  For  so  extensive  a  plan, 
great  improvements  would  require  to  be  made  in  the  mode  of 
supplying  the  armies,  and  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  commander  of  the  British  troops  should  also  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  army ;  that  there  should  be  an  English 
garrison  at  Cadiz,  and  that  the  most  efficient  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  secure  supplies  and  means  of  transport  for  the 
allied  armies.  About  the  same  time  he  replied  to  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Portuguese  government,  which  had  already  ap- 
pointed \nm  a  Captain  General  of  the  kingdom,  and  now  con- 
ferred its  thanks,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  and  the  nation,  for 
the  distinguished  services  he  had  conferred  on  them ;  and  to 
which  he  replied  in  a  manner  which  showed  his  high  sense  of 
the  treatment  he  had  experienced,  and  his  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  British  ^rmjj^ 

^^  I  am  infinitely  obliged,^'  he  says,  '^to  the  government  for 
their  kindness  to  the  troops ;  the  whole  army  acknowledge  the 

«  To  Don  Miguel  Foqas,  Badajos,  Srd  September,  1809. 
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umfonn  good  treatment  they  have  leoeived  firom  the  govem- 
meut  and  the  people  of  Portugal,  and  I  shall  adopt  some  mode 
of  acquainting  the  troops  of  the  favour  and  good  will  of  the 
governors  of  the  kingdom  towards  them  upon  their  return  to 
Portugal;  but  I  request  the  governors  of  the  kingdom  not  to 
ask  me  to  accept  of  the  present  which  they  have  desired  to 
make  to  the  troops,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  give  a 
superfluity  of  provisions,  would  waste  the  resources  of  the 
country  of  which  the  army  stand  so  much  in  need.  With  the 
permission  of  the  governors  of  the  kingdom,  I  will  settle  with 
General  Leito  the  mode  in  which  I  shall  convey  to  the  troops 
the  approbation  of  their  good  conduct  by  the  governors  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which,  I  hope,  their  excellencies  will  approve.'^ 

Meantime,  it  appeared  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  Soult, 
that  he  had  a  serious  design  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Lord 
Wellington  was  fully  prepared  to  move  upon  the  covering  army 
of  that  important  city,  in  which  case  he  expected  that  the  enemy 
would  foUow  him  from  the  Tagus  into  Portugal,  leaving  a  single 
corps  to  keep  in  check  the  Spanish  army.  He  accordingly 
placed  the  right  of  the  army  at  Talavera  Real,  Hill^s  division 
at  Montijo  and  La  Calzada,  and  the  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry  at 
Merida,  where  they  would  be  supplied  with  forage. 

To  General  Craufurd  he  assigned  a  position  at  Campo  Mayor, 
with  a  view  to  a  general  movement  across  the  Tagus,  to  which 
he  could  look  forward  with  confidence  from  the  improved  state 
of  the  financial  and  commissariat  departments ;  and,  after  the 
deplorable  details  we  have  given,  it  is  a  singular  and  almost 
amusing  fact, — ^one  too  of  which  few  armies  had  ever  reason  to 
complain, — ^that  there  was  more  money  with  the  army  than  they 
loiew  what  to  do  with;  and  it  was  quite  necessary  to  pay  in 
ready  money  for  every  thing,  in  order  to  lighten  so  agreeable  a 
burden. 

The  Spanish  head*quarters  were  now  at  Truxillo,  in  conse- 
quence of  finding  it  difficult  to  support  an  army  in  the  exhausted 
country  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  partly  on  account 
of  orders  received  from  the  jimta  to  detach  a  force  to  La  Caro- 
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lina,  leaving  only  12,000  men  in  Estremadura.  They  still  occu- 
pied La  Mesa  de  Ibor  and  the  Puerto  de  Miiabete  opposite 
AImaraz,-*the  danger  of  both  which  points  was  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Wellington, — ^while  he  strongly  urged  the  government  to 
make  exertions  to  maintain  their  strong  position  upon  the 
Tagus,  though  he  fully  expected  that  they  would  lose  it,  and  the 
enemy  not  only  possess  himself  of  the  Tagus,  but,  probably,  of 
the  Guadiana,  nearly  to  the  British  position  at  Badajos. 

Nor  were  his  apprehensions  unfounded ;  notwithstanding  the 
urgent  entreaties  he  had  employed  to  deter  the  Spanish  armies 
from  rushing  into  general  engagements,  they  were  proceeding 
from  all  points  to  the  attack,  as  if  bent  upon  their  own  destruction. 
Eguia,  leaving  the  Duque  de  Albuquerque  with  12,000  men  on 
the  Tagus,  hastened  to  the  support  of  Ven^as  who  was  already 
routed;  and,  was  soon  afterwards,  superseded  by  General  Arre^ 
zaga,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  Eguia,  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men.    Rash  and  inexperienced,  he  weakly  imagined  that 
no  one  of  the  French  armies  could  oppose  him ;  equally  san- 
guine, the  troops  clamoured  to  be  led  into  battle ;  and,  filled  with 
the  vain  boastings  of  their  new  general,  talked  only  of  bringing 
back  the  junta  in  triumph  to  hold  its  sittings  in  the  capital. 
Advancing  from  the  Sierra  Morena  into  the  plains   of  La 
Mancha,  Arrezaga  drew  up  at  Ocano,  in  one  of  the  most  open 
positions,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Marshal  Mortier,  supported 
by  the  corps  of  Sebastiani,  and  defeated  with  fearful  loss  and 
slaughter.    Nearly  20,000  prisoners,  10,000  slain,  according  to 
the  French  accounts,  with  a  host  of  scattered  fugitives,  attested 
the  extent  of  the  disaster.    Thus  two  of  the  best  equipped 
Spanish  armies  were  at  one  blow  almost  entirely  annihilated ; 
and  it  was  speedily  followed  by  fresh  reverses.    The  Duque  del 
Parque,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  was  joined  near  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  where  they  maintained  a  desul- 
tory war  of  posts.    They  were  opposed  to  Marshal  Ney,  who, 
having  taken  ofifence  at  the  appointment  of  Soult  to  the  chief 
command,  solicited  and  obtained  his  recal.    Marchand,  by  whom 
he  was  replaced,  holding  the  Spaniards  in  utter  contempt,  in- 
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stantly  attacked  them  on  the  heights  of  Tomames,  but  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The  Spaniard^  following  the 
enemy^  entered  Salamanca,  and  so  elated  was  he  at  his  success 
and  the  applauses  of  the  people,  that,  forgetting  to  improve  his 
advantage,  he  gave  the  French  time  to  rally  and  reinforce  their 
numbers.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Alba  de 
Tormes,  where  he  was  brought  to  an  action  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  November,  and  finally  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
being  attacked  on  his  retreat  by  a  fresh  body  of  cavalry.  Cast- 
ing away  their  arms,  the  troops  fled  in  all  directions  into  the 
mountains.  By  these  two  victories,  Estremadura,  and  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Spain  where  Lord  Wellington  had  been  so 
desirous  of  strengthening  the  allied  positions  and  avoiding 
general  actions,  lay  open  to  the  enemy,  who  could  now  threaten 
Portugal  through  the  province  of  Beira. 

Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  thus  unexpectedly  obtain- 
ed. King  Joseph  instantly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  under  Soult,  determined  to  overrun  Andalusia.  In  com- 
munication with  Victor,  Mortier,  and  Sebastiani,  each  command-* 
ing  separate  armies,  he  moved  towards  the  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  Here  was  gathered  a  host  of  fugitives  from  the  recent 
battles,  but,  though  niunerous,  they  were  in  such  a  state  of  disor- 
der and  dismay,  as  to  be  imable  to  ofiFer  farther  opposition  to  so 
formidable  an  enemy.  The  strong  passes  were  carried  without  the 
necessity  of  even  halting  the  columns ;  and,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  disastrous  year  of  1809,  the  head  quarters  of  the  victorious 
foe  were  established  in  the  town  of  Baylen. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
(1810  to  1814.) 

♦ 

P]ans  of  tbe  British  General — His  exertionft— 111  heal^-^paiush 
•^MoyemeDtsof  the  Britttharmy — ^Difficulties  to  contend  with — Excellent 
measures  for  defence  or  attack — He  annojs  and  delays  the  enemy — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  opposition — Conduct  of  the  govemment^Napoleon— - 
Opinion  of  Lord  Wellington — ^Bnonapart^s  system — His  opinion  of  the 
British  General — Operations  of  General  Hill — Strange  conspiracy — ^The 
French  army—  Progress  of  Massena — Fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo — Measures 
of  precaution — Portuguese  authorities — Preparations  for  retreat. 

The  series  of  dlisastroas  events  which  ushered  in  the  opening 
of  the  year  1810^  and  appeared  to  dose  every  avenue  of  hope 
for  the  re-establishment  of  national  independence  throughout 
the  Peninsula^  did  not,  at  the  same  time^  take  the  British  com- 
mander by  surprise^  or  find  him  imprepaied  how  to  act.  His 
mind  had  been  long  engaged  in  preparing  plans  for  the  future^ 
and  preparing  even  for  the  worst;  while  his  arrangements  were 
so  admirably  made  with  reference  to  the  power  of  the  enemy^ 
that  he  could  take  advantage  of  events,  and  succour  or  act  with 
our  allies^  whenever  a  fair  occasion  and  reasonable  prospects  of 
success  should  render  it  prudent.  Surrounded  by  difficulties 
and  trammelled  with  responsibility  as  he  was,  he  permitted 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  persevering  ardour  with  which  he 
embraced  every  subject,  entered  into  its  least  details,  availed 
himself  of  every  resource,  and  became  master  of  every  kind  of 
information  which  could  tend  to  the  success  of  the  war.  Nei- 
ther his  own  ill  health,— for  he  had  now  some  time  been  suflFer- 
ing  from  a  slow  or  remittent  fever, — nor  his  disappointments 
and  losses  incurred  by  the  faults  of  others,  could  induce  him  to 
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idax  in  his  exertions ;  and^  haying  matured  his  plans  relating 
to  more  immediate  and  pressing  occurrences  of  the  mr,  he  was 
anxious  to  connect  them  with  a  system  of  defence,  still  more 
txtendedand  deep  grounded,  which  had  recently  occupied  much 
of  his  time  and  thoughts*  To  develope  and  mature  it,  ere  the 
anticipated  ruin  of  the  Spanish  armies  should  bring  down  the 
combined  strength  of  the  French  upon  himself,  he  set  out  on 
tiie  8th  of  October  to  -visit  Lisbon  and  the  vicinity,  where  he 
continued  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  weeks.  He  took  a  par- 
ticular survey  of  the  adjacent  country;  and,  after  personal 
examinations  and  practical  observations  with  regard  to  all  its 
capabilities  for  natural  and  artificial  fortification,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  formidable  heights  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  already 
meditated  the  grand  project  of  those  impregnable  lines,  and  was 
eager  to  apply  it  with  his  previous  reasonings  to  the  existing 
localities,  and  to  the  capabilities  of  the  ground. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  he  had  completed  all  his  calcula* 
tions,  and  all  the  practical  details  of  the  subject,  besides  des* 
patching  a  mass  of  other  business,— maintaining  an  active 
oorrespondenoe,  laying  down  plans,  (even  time,  place,  and 
circumstances,) — ^with  reference  to  magazines  and  supplies,  and 
pointing  out  to  his  general  officers  the  movements  and  line  of 
action  they  would  have  to  adopt  on  the  invasion  of  the  enemy, 
whose  motions  and  des^she  penetrated,  and  was  even  enabled 
to  direct  them  in  their  duties, — ^giving  each  the  line  he  was  to 
follow  in  his  approaching  famous  retreat. 

Before  the  aid  of  October  he  was  again  with  his  army,  better 
in  health,  full  of  animation  and  activity,  and  in  communication 
on  every  side  with  the  different  corps  and  divisions,  both  of 
British  and  Portuguese,  which  were  to  make  corresponding 
movements  when  the  different  armies  of  Napoleon,  —  now 
strongly  reinforced  and  flushed  with  recent  victories, — ^should 
bear  down  upon  the  frontiers. 

With  astonishing  celerity,  his  comprehensive  mind  embraced 
every  object  connected  with  his  future  plans  while  it  went 
through  the  minutest  details ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  he 
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aggiu  left  his  army  at  Badajos  and  repaired  to  Sevilk.  He 
thence  accompanied  Lord  Wellealey  to  CadijB^  on  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  that  nobleman  for  England^  and  the  appoints 
ment  of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley^  as  ambassador 
to  Spain.  He  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  worfc> 
at  Cadiz  and  on  the  isle  of  Leon,  defended  by  the  English  aai 
Portuguese  under  Sir  William  Stewart^  and,  subsequently^  by 
General  Graham.  At  the  same  time^  he  entered  into  arrange- 
ments equally  necessary  for  the  interests  of  Spain  and  Portugal} 
and  for  their  common  defence  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
plans ;  and^  about  the  middle  of  the  months  again  rejoined  Im 
army  on  the  Guadiana. 

The  French  army  still  continuing  to  receive  reinforcements, 
the  attention  of  Lord  Wellington  now  became  painfully  directei 
to  the  immediate  results  of  the  contest.  When  called  upcm  by 
the  supreme  junta  and  the  different  Spanish  generals  to  resume 
the  offensive^  and  unite  with  one  or  other  of  their  armies  in  pro- 
tecting the  weaker  and  stemming  the  tide  of  French  successes, 
be  uniformly  repUed  by  showing  that  his  interference,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  war,  would  not  only  prove  actually  .iajuii-* 
ous  with  regard  to  the  purposes  they  proposed,  but  must  assu^ 
redly  bring  destruction  upon  the  British  army,  upon.Portugal^ 
and  upon  the  last  hopes  of  the  common  cause.  At  the  same 
time,  so  anxious  was  he  to  support  and  protract  the  war  in 
Spain,  that,  from  the  period  of  retiring  from  Talavera,  he. had 
his  eye  upon  every  movement  of  the  campaign ;  he  anticipated 
the  objects  of  the  enemy,  he  forewarned, — ^he  advised  the 
Spanish  generals  how  to  foil  or  defeat  the  objects  of  that 
enemy^ — not  by  open  battles,  but  by  covering  with  their  armies 
the  operations  of  the  guerilla  warfare  throughout  the  country, 
holding  their  large  forces  aloof  in  strong  impregnable  positions, 
like  their  ancestors  in  their  first  conquests  of  the  Moors, — always 
on  the  alert  to  follow  up,  by  striking  decisive  blows,  the 
earliest  successes  of  the  guerillas. 

But,  although  his  admirable  directions  were  thrown  away 
upon  the  weak  ambition  of  the  junta,  and  the  sanguine  tempera- 
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zneht  of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  armies^  he  had 
the  satis&etion^  as  he  well  knew  must  be  the  result^  of  beholding 
them^  at  lengthy  driven  by  necessity  to  adopt  the  very  meiusures 
he  had  so  strenuously  urged^  while  their  armies  remained  yet 
entire^  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  armies^ — and 
there  were  other  causes  for  this. 

The  effect  of  being  frequently  brought  into  contact  with 
death>  at  once  wearies  and  appals  the  mind  of  the  stoutest 
floldior.  It  is  a  fact^  well  noted  by  ancient  no  less  than  modem 
commanders,  that,  after  long  and  arduous  service,  the  veteran 
shrinks  with  disgust  from  the  repetition  of  the  sanguinary  work, 
as  if  cloyed  with  destruction,— •whereas  the  soldiers,  younger  in 
point  of  service,  rush  readily  and  even  gaily  into  the  battle.* 
If  we  add  to  the  almost  continual  contact  with  death,  the  dis- 
heartening influence  of  almost  certain  defeat,  with  all  its  terrors 
of  shame,  flight,  and  slaughter,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
feelings  with  which  Spanish  soldiers  met  the  armed  and  disci- 
plined legions  of  Napoleon  in  the  open  plains,  and  of  the 
causes  of  those  sudden  panics  which  led  to  the  very  conse^ 
quences  they  were  intended  to  avoid.  Bitter  experience  with 
continual  defeats,  sufferings,  and  disasters,  at  last  drove  the 
main  bodies  themselves,  scattered  and  confused,  into  their  native 
hills,  where,  joining  the  small  parties  already  put  in  motion,  or 
forming  separate  bands,  the  guerilla  system  daily  assumed  a 
more  formidable  attitude.  Thus,  after  having  routed  the 
Spaniards  at  all  points  in  the  open  field,  the  enemy  found  there. 
were  still  armies  of  the  mountains  more  difficult  to  reach,  and, 
when  found,  to  be  fought  under  every  disadvantage  to  the 

*  We  well  remember  hearing  a  brave  officer  of  a  very  distinguished  Britbh 
regiment  observe,  upon  an  occasion  when  the  corps  had  behaved  nobly  and 
as  usual  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  **  it  is  almost  time  that  our  old  hands  should 
be  sent  home;  they  have  had  too  much  of  this ;  they  were  as  steady  as  usual 
but  not  ia  such  good  humour  as  the  men  who  last  came  out,— «  few  mora 
such  victories  would  sicken  them." — Skerer^s  JJ^GUtary  Memoirs,  There  is.  an 
observation,  also,  of  a  similar  purport  in  the  excellent  work  of  the  historian 
Napier,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  French  under  Soult,  and  their  weariness  and 
discontent,  says^  t)iat  '^  the  mind  shrinks  from  perpetual  contact  with  death."  - 
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hiTadera.  That  this  was  the  species  of  force  calcniated  for  the 
defence  of  the  country^  we  leam  from  the  description  of  what 
the  Spaniards  termed  armies^^  by  one  of  th^  oommandesa — 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerqae  when  aocompanying  the  army  (tf 
Caesta  in  its  early  campaigns.  '^  On  our  marches/'  it  is  ob- 
served^ '^  we  stop  to  repose  like  a  flodc  of  sheep^  without 
taking  np  any  position,  and  again  we  marcli  as  if  we  were  on 
a  pilgrimage,  without  any  regard  to  distance,  order,  or  me* 
thod.'^  On  the  contrary,  the  guerillas  conld  collect  under 
diosen  leaders,  acquainted  with  all  the  advantages  of  tiie 
gromid  on  which  they  were  to  act  in  small  bands,  so  disposed 
as  to  act  separately  or  in  concert  with  others,— -to  surprise  the 
nnfortanate  straggler, — a  few  scattered  troops, — a  convoy, — 
and  even  to  hover  romid  and  alarm  the  French  camps, — 
sometimes  the  head  quarters  and  the  garrison  of  the  capital 
themselves. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  formidable  system ;  and,  supported  by 
the  good  wiU, — the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  or,  at  leasts  the 
great  majority  in  all  parts, — ^while  the  British  army  on  the  fron- 
tiers continued  unbroken  and  prepared  when  the  moment  came 
to  resume  active  operations, — ^kept  the  French  in  continual 
alarm,  and  disturbed  all  the  plans  and  calculations  of  Napoleon 
himself.  The  war  became  more  sanguinary  in  detail  than  when 
conducted  on  a  general  scale ;  the  F):ench,  in  ostensible  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  with  no  armies  to  oppose  tiiem,  found 
themselves  opposed  to  individuals, — ^to  a  whole  nation  sap« 
ported  by  innumerable  bands  of  mountaineers,  led  by  the  most 
brave  and  skilful,  elected  in  every  village  and  community,  as  ready 
to  surprise  and  fall  upon  them  in  their  guarded  as  in  their 
unguarded  moments.  In  the  camp,  in  the  market  place,  or  on 
the  march,  and  in  every  transaction  of  ordinary  life,  they  stood 
among  those  who  had  marked  them  out  for  a  bloody  prey* 
The  peasant,  whom  they  saw  peaceably  employed  in  the  field, 
had  his  gun  and  his  knife  secretiy  prepared  to  bring  down  his 

•  Words  made  use  of  by  Sir  John  Moore* 
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vietim  when  his  back  was  turned.  At  the  welUknown  sum- 
mons  he  left  his  plough^  joined  the  nearest  partisans^  and  lay  in 
ambush^  or  mshed  boldly  from  the  hills  to  surprise  some  con* 
Toy^  some  detachment^  some  less  wary  indiyidnals  or  parties 
of  the  enemy.  There  was  not  a  pass  among  the  hills  where 
some  fierce  band^  headed  by  a  Mina,  a  Porlier,  a  Joan  Martin^ 
El  Empednado,  and  nmnerous  others  designated  by  their  pro* 
fession  or  office^ — ^the  curate,  the  physician^  the  barber,  the 
innkeeper, — ^were  not  one  or  all  eager  to  lure  into  their  toils  to^ 
betray,  to  cut  off  those  French  spoilers  whom  they  had  learned 
to  hate  with  a  bitterness  at  once  personal  and  national,  and  to 
sacrifice  them  as  victims  well  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  heaven. 

Among  the  chiefs  of  these  partidas  ranked  the  two  Minas 
and  Renovales  in  Navarre  and  Aragon ;  the  Marquisetto  and 
Lanza  in  the  Asturias  and  Biscay ;  Juan  Paladea  in  La  Mancha  ; 
the  curate  Merino  in  Castile ;  the  friar  Sapia,  of  Soria,  Juaa 
Abril,  of  Segovia,  the  doctor  Rovera,  in  Catalonia ;  Julian  San- 
chez, near  Salamanca ;  with  others,  formerly  men  of  peaceable 
habits  and  pursuits ;  while  not  a  few  tradesmen,  students,  and 
even  women,  aided  in  the  same  wild  and  terrific  system  of  war- 
&re.  It  was  computed  that  there  were,  about  this  period,  little 
fewer  than  50,000  of  these  irregular  troops  or  partisans  scattered 
tlurougfa  the  mountainous  regions,  employed  not  merely  in  carry- 
ing on  a  desultory  war  in  their  strong  holds,  but  becoming  more 
daring  by  numbers  and  success,— <;oming  to  a  war  of  posts^ 
attacking  divisions  on  their  march,  and  extending  their  ravages 
in  every  conceivable  mode  against  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  enemy. 

Affairs  in  the  British  camp  now  began  to  assume  a  better  ap« 
pearance,  clothing  for  the  British  regiments  and  supplies  were 
more  abundant,  the  weather  became  more  salubrious,  and  the 
hospitals  were  no  longer  filled  as  they  had  been  with  nearly  one 
third  of  the  entire  army.  That  species  of  intermittent  fever, 
arising  from  the  privation  of  food,  added  to  the  autumnal  fogs 
and  damps,  from  which  their  commander  had  himself  so  much 
suffered,  disappeared  from  among  the  troops ;  the  convalescents 
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again  b^an  to  fill  the  ranks^  and  the  men  were  enabled  to  per- 
form their  duty. 

Preyious  to  breaking  up  his  present  cantonments.  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  his  tent,  except  the 
brief  intervals  which  he  allowed  himself  from  his  arduous  mental 
toils  for  air  and  exercise,  and  which  he  usually  spent  in  the  ani- 
mating sports  of  the  field.  Here  he  had  ^^  ample  room  and 
scope  enough''  in  the  splendid  Park  of  Villa  Vigiosa,  one  of  the 
hunting  palaces  of  the  Portuguese  kings.  During  these  tempo- 
rary relaxations  firom  the  thoughts  and  cares  t^t  thronged  his 
ardent  mind,  he  appeared  invariably  cheerful  auagood  humoured 
with  all  around  him ;  and,  on  one  fine  day,  &•  far  prolonged 
the  chase,  as  to  enumerate  among  his  sylvan  spoils  a  wild  boar 
and  twenty-five  head  of  deer. 

But  a  new  subject  of  anxiety,  which  called  his  earnest  atten- 
tion, now  arose  from  the  proceedings  of  the  $panish  junta^ 
subsequent  to  the  bte  disastrous  defeats.  Though  aware  that 
the  whole  of  Andalusia  was  in  peril,  instead  of  securing  the 
steep  and  rugged  defiles  by  which  to  commmand  its  approach^ 
they  seemed  solicitous  only  to  consult  their  personal  safety  and 
the  preservation  of  their  property.  So  far  from  having  recourse 
to  active  measures,  adopting  the  excellent  suggestions  of  the 
British  commander,  and  strengthening  their  force  upon  the 
Tagus,  they  contented  themselves  with  issuing  decrees  and 
proclamations,  to  revive  that  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  they 
had  so  grievously  betrayed  and  misapplied.  They  adopted  no 
means  to  reorganise  their  routed  armies,  or  even  to  strengthen 
that  under  Albuquerque,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  only 
one  left  unbroken,  and  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed.  They 
directed  it  to  be  employed  in  the  most  useless  and  perilous 
operations,  and  to  the  urgent  entreaties  for  supplies,  they  paid 
the  same  attention  they  had  before  done  to  those  of  the  British 
general.  At  the  same  time,  they  took  care  to  pass  a  resolution 
by  which  they  declared  that,  for  the  future,  it  would  Je  tnor^ 
convenient  that  they  should  hold  their  sittings  in  the  Isle  of  Leon^ 
(defended  by  English  and  Portuguese  troops,)  and  that,  on  tiie 
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1st  of  February,  the  members  should  there  assemble  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  The  reputation  of  the  junta,  long  on 
the  wane,  received  a  heavy  blow  by  this  imprudent  step;  and 
the  idea  that  the  people  were  about  to  be  abandoned  by  their 
rulers,  excited  the  utmost  alarm  and  indignation  among  the 
people  both  throughout  the  country  and  in  Seville. 

This  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  usual  form — the 
turbulence  and  ferocity  of  the  populace ;  but  it  was  represt  until 
the  hour  for  action  had  arrived.  The  members  having  made 
their  arrangements,  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
decree,  quietly  to  withdraw;  when,  on  reaching  the  barriers^ 
they  were  one  and  all  arrested.  Amidst  cries  and  vociferations^ 
it  was  counter-decreed  that  Seville  should  be  defended  to  the 
last,  that  the  post  of  danger  should  be  filled  by  the  president  of 
the  junta  himself,  Don  Francisco  Saavedra,  at  that  time  also 
minister  of  finance,  as  if  they  conceived  that  he,  who  ought  to 
be  best  provided  with  ^^the  sinews  of  war,*'  was  the  fittest 
person  to  place  in  the  breach. 

A  scene  that  baffles  all  description  now  ensued ;  and,  in  order 
to  allay  the  storm,  the  President  readily  consented  to  assume 
the  honour  thus  unceremoniously  thrust  upon  him.  His  real 
object,  however,  was  to  secure  his  own  escape  by  creating  a  con* 
fidence  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  which  both  he  and  his 
coUeagues  meant  to  betray. 

On  the  first  occasion  that  offered,  the  new  commander-in* 
chief  and  financier  in  one,  having  only  one  person  to  consult, 
took  his  own  counsel  and  fled, — as  quickly  followed  by  his 
brave  colleagues,  who  seemed  to  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
Hudibrastic  opinion  of  running  to  reserve  themselves  for  battle 
another  day.  The  people  likewise  sought  to  lay  hands  upon 
General  Romana,  but,  having  work  prepared  for  him  elsewhere, 
he  also  contrived  to  escape  and  retired  to  Badajos,  while  Seville 
was  left,  abandoned  by  its  defenders,  or  magistrates  of  any  claas^ 
to  make  its  own  terms  with  the  conqueror.  Accordingly,  having 
had  time  to  reflect,  this  patriotic  city, — before  so  ardent  in  the 
cause, — chose  the  better  part  of  valour,  and,  with  laudable  dis-^ 
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cretionj  leoeived  King  Joseph  not  xneiely  mthout  re^tance^ 
but  with  every  demonstration  of  satisfiBtction. 

Upon  the  ISth  of  December^  1809,  Lord  Wellington  had  bro- 
ken  up  firom  hia  cantonments  on  the  Guadiana,  and  led  part  of 
his  army  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Coa,  leaving  the  corps  of  General 
Hill  in  observation  along  the  Alemtejo.  On  the  27th  he  left  Ba- 
dajos  for  Gafete;  the  next  day  was  at  Gaviao,  where  he  continued 
engaged  in  new  anrangements,  and  dictating  his  despatches,  till 
tlie  29th9  and,  on  the  2d  of  January,  was  at  PombaL  In  his 
letter  from  that  place,  addressed  to  Colonel  Alava,  he  men- 
tioned the  prevailing  report,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Na- 
poleon to  follow  the  new  reinforcements  sent  into  Spain  in 
person ;  and  he  adds  that  200,000  men  were  to  march  for  the 
same  destination  imder  Berdiier;  that  in  the  Emperor's  speech 
to  the  Senate  he  no  longer  speaks  of  ^^  the  conquest  of  Spain,'' 
but  '^  of  wise  and  moderate  measures ;"  '^  and  it  is  my  opinion," 
concluded  the  sagacious  general,  ^'that  he  will  not  come  here 
for  that  purpose."* 

In  writing  from  the  same  place  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vil]iers,t 
he  alludes  to  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  in  regard  to  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  British  and 
Portuguese  troops,  and  makes  the  following  interesting  com- 
munication : — ^*  I  haye  not  seen  the  commissary-general  since 
I  received  your  letter^  nor  shall  I  see  him  till  I  shall  be  at 
Coimbra  to-morrow ;  but  I  know  that  he  can  give  the  Portu- 
guese troops  provisions  only  in  the  way  in  which  he  can  ^ve 
them  money,  by  depriving  the  British  troops  of  tixem. 

^^  I  belieye  there  never  was  any  officer,  but  certainly  never 
a  British  officer,  placed  in  so  difficult  a  situation  as  I  am  in. 
Every  body  looks  for  British  assistance  in  everything;  money, 
stores,  provisions^  and  all  that  keep  an  army  together  are  re- 
quired by  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  and  ihey  and  the 
British  nation,  and  even  the  Government,  conceive  that  I 

*  Pombal^  2d  Jaouary,  1810. 
f  Same  date. 
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have  all  at  my  command^  and  that  I  have  only  to  say  the  word 
to  supply  all  their  wants,  and  satisfy  all  their  demands.  The 
£M!t  is,  however,  that  I  have  not  more  than  enough  for  my  own 
army,  and  I  have  received  the  order  of  the  government  to  give 
nothing. 

^'  I  can  suggest  no  means  of  procuring  the  money  required  to 
keep  the  armies  together,  excepting  that  government  should 
ts»nd  money  out.  I  have  told  them  so  repeatedly,  and  I  have 
lately  requested  Lord  Liverpool  to  send  out  200,000/.  God 
knows  whether  it  will  arrive  or  not ! 

^^  You  see  the  dash  which  the  Common  Council  of  the  dty 
of  London  have  made  at  me !  I  act  with  a  sword  hanging  over 
me,  which  will  fall  upon  me  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
affairs  here :  but  they  may  do  what  they  please ;  I  shall  not 
^ve  up  the  game  here  as  long  as  it  can  be  played.^^ 

It  thus  appears  that,  although  well  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  responsibilities  he  was  incurring,  Lord  Wellington  had  also 
confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  army 
which  he  commanded.  So  &r  from  allowing  the  damours  of 
party,  and  the  bitter  attacks  made  upon  him  by  men  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  better,  if  not  more  dignified  conduct,  to 
ruffle  his  equanimity,  or  deprive  him  of  his  usual  elasticity  of 
mind,  they  had  the  e£fect  only,  as  in  all  noble  minds,  of  calling 
forth  fresh  energy  and  resolution.  Of  this  trait,  so  remarkable  in 
him  throughout  his  whole  career,  we  have  an  amusing  instance 
soon  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Colonel  Alava,*  on  the 
subject  of  recommending  a  young  officer  as  an  aide-de-camp : — 
^^  Pray  tell  him  at  the  same  time,  in  recomoMnding  the  son  of 
Payno  to  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  that  I  always  consider 
the  recommendation  of  an  officer  to  a  general  to  take  him  for 
an  aide-de-camp,  very  much  the  same  thing  as  to  take  on  one- 
self to  recommend  a  lady  to  any  gentleman  with  a  view  of 
making  her  his  wife.'' 

^^  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  has 
left  the  junta.'' 

*  Dated  Viseu,  January  23,  1810. 
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The  preparations  of  the  French  commander-in-chief  hi 
now  assumed  a  more  tangil^le  and  threatening  aspect ;  luxdb  ^ 
Lord  Wellington  had  long  anticipated^  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  upon, 
the  frontiersj,  was  one  of  the  first  objects  that  engaged  Soulf  s 
attention.  If  that  fell^  the  important  fortress  of  Alxn^ida 
might  speedily  share  the  same  fate.  These  he  was  prepared 
to  defend ;  but  for  Spain  the  die  was  cast ;  he  could  not.  ac^ 
complish  impossibilities!  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Biitiab. 
general  were  now  directed  to  the  ultimate  preservation  of 
PortugaL  While  his  army^  therefore^  was  engaged  in  crossing 
the  TaguSj  and  marching  towards  the  new  line  marked  out  foe 
it,  Lord  Wellington  again  repaired  to  Lisbon;  where  he 
made  another  reconnoismnce  of  the  last  grand  positioa  on 
which  he  meant  to  retire,  when  every  other  should  fsdl;  and 
issued  orders  for  the  more  rapid  completion  of  the  works. 
He  repeatedly  inspected  the  main  points  selected  for  defence 
— ^marked  out  the  extent  and  outline — and  directing  a  corresr 
ponding  strength  of  art  to  render  these  natural  barriers  of  the 
capital  impregnable^  he  entrusted  the  .details  of  the  plan  to 
Colonel  Fletcher,  a  very  skilful  and  assiduous  officer,— well 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  fortification, — and  returned  to 
his  head-quarters  at  Yiseu. 

Arrangements  were  now  made  with  the  British  admiral  off 
the  Tagus  for  the  embarkation  of  the  baggage,  and,  if  the 
necessity  should  arise  for  that  of  the  troops^  both  British  and 
Portuguese — so  provident  and  far-sighted  were  the  views  of 
one  who,  whether  in  the  fuU  tide  of  success,  or  acting  upon 
the  defensive,  was  always  prepared  for  the  worst.  It  is  re- 
markable to  observe,  at  this  period,  the  extent  of  his  exertions, 
the  astonishing  activity  of  his  mind,  the  prompt  measures,  the 
rapid  despatch  of  business,  the  voluminous  correspondence; 
as  if  gifted  with  the  power  of  ubiquity,  his  eye  was  every 
where ;  his  intellect  pervaded  every  department,  and  he  stood, 
with  his  defensive  system  fully  developed,  ready  to  receive  the 
shock  of  his  imperious  foe. 

And  it  was  now  too  he  found  the  advantage  of  having  pf^ 
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served  his  aimy,  of  faaving  taken  early  precautionary  measures 
on  erery  line  of  his  retreat ;  and  refusing  to  risk  his  last  stake 
in  the  wild  project  of  marching  to  support  the  Spanish  armies 
in  their  mad  career^  and  making  a  dash  at  the  capital^  as  if  he 
could  liberate  Spain  by  a  single  blow.  Reproached  and  loaded 
vnth  calumnies  as  he  had  been^  the  hour  was  now  come  when^ 
animated  with  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  his  ardu- 
ous duty, — of  having  done  every  dung — as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted — ^for  the  best,  he  could  reply  to  his  enemies  by  his 
deeds,  and  show,  by  their  results,  the  value  of  the  system  he  had 
adopted,  in  his  vast  impregnable  fortress  of  Torres  Vedras. 
Indeed,  Ax>m  the  brief  period  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  converted  Portugal  itself  into  one  great  fortress ; 
and,  already,  events  thickened  fast  around  him,  and  the  storm 
of  war  was  ready  to  burst  upon  his  head. 

Again  the  imperial  legions,  with  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
and  his  greatest  generals  at  their  head,  fresh  from  conquest, 
crowned  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  which  the  eagles  of 
France  looked  down  upon  their  trembling  prey.  Spain  lay 
prostrate  at  the  conqueror's  feet ;  in  the  east  and  north,  as 
before  in  the  south,  his  armies  had  proved  equally  victorious. 
Gironafell,  after  enduring  the  miseries  of  a  protracted  siege,  and 
the  army  of  Blake,  destroyed  by  successive  defeats,  consisted 
only  of  a  few  stragglers  dispersed  through  the  hills,  leaving  the 
towns  and  strong  places  of  Catalonia  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy*  In  the  north,  Astorga,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  shared 
the  fate  of  other  towns ;  Seville  too  had  fallen ;  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  fortresses,  owned  the  sway 
of  the  new  monarch;  and  Cadiz  alone  fought  gallantly  on, 
though  almost  in  its  death-struggle,  defended  by  British 
bayonets,  and  a  British  fleet. 

The  invasion  of  Portugal,  therefore,  was  now  the  only  sub- 
ject which  filled  men's  minds.  Reinforcements  were  poured 
in  from  Bayonne  in  vast  numbers ;  and  Marshal  Massena  was 
reported  to  be  on  his  way  from  the  Danube  to  assume  the 
chief  command.    The  submission  of  Austria  gave  a  still  more 
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dark  and  ominoaa  aspect  to  die  war;  for  Ns^kon  bad  de- 
clazed  before  his  senate  that  he  would  ccmiplete  the  conquest 
of  the  Peninsula;  and  no  one  doubted  that  the  whole  strengtli 
of  his  mighty  empire  would  henceforth  be  directed  to  this 
single  objed*  The  fittal  battle  of  Wagram  seemed  to  have  de- 
cided the  fiite  of  Gtermany,  and  Spain  and  Portugal^  with  Eng- 
land for  their  sole  ally,  remained  ihe  last  and  only  obstacle  to 
the  imperial  d<Hninion  of  Napokcm  over  Europe  and  tk 
world. 

The  advance  of  the  British  army  under  General  Craufuid 

had  now  taken  post  in  front  of  Almeida^  its  patroles  extending 

as  faras  CiudadRodrigo,  whilst  General  Hill^  with  one  dimoii» 

continued  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus  to  watch  the  motions  of 

the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Badajos^  and  in  case  they  threatened 

Lbbon  through  the  Alemtejo*     The  head«-quarteis,  £ist  at 

Viseu^  were  subsequently  removed  to  Cdorico;  the  caTalry 

was  cantoned  at  Abrantes,  Santarem^  and  Thomar;  and  the 

park  of  artillery  was  estabfished  at  Viseu.    The  French^  in 

their  first  movements^  threatened  the  southern  frontier  of 

Merida ;  and  although  Romana  was  in  Badajos,  and  Elvas  con- 

tained  a  respectable  garrison^    Lord  Wellington  knew  that 

neither  would  be  suffident  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy 

under  Mortier  and  Regnier^  should  they  press  their  advance  in 

this  direction  upon  Lisbon,      General  Hill  had  accordingly 

taken  up  a  strcmg  position  at  Abrantes — ^perfectly  secure  as 

long  as  the  riyer  should  remain  full ;  and  with  his  advance  at 

Pcnrtalegre,  he  frequently  marched  to  Campo  Mayor^  mth  s 

view  to  command  the  road^  and  cover  Badajos  wh^iever  it  was 

threatened  to  be  attacked  in  force. 

Thus  circumstanced  on  both  sides^  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  skirmishing  and  manoeuvring ;  Mortier  very  frequently 
advancing  as  if  about  to  make  a  serious  attack^  which  kept  the 
British  on  the  alert ;  but  no  sooner  did  General  Hill  appear  in 
force,  than  the  French  general  retired  to  his  former  positions. 
It  was  the  object  of  Lord  Wellington  as  long  as  possible  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  obtain  delay  in  order  to  put  the 
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regular  army  and  the  militia  of  ^rtagal  into  a  better  state  of 
discipline  and  efficiency.  He  had  abready  been  reinforced  with 
seyeral  British  regiments^  and  by  the  activity  and  perseverance 
of  General  Beresford^  Lord  Wellington  saw  himself  at  the 
bead  of  31^000  Portagaese  troops,  well  disciplined  and 
equipped,  and  27,000  British.  The  fortress  of  Almeida,  gar- 
xisoned  by  5000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Cox^ 
would,  it  was  expected,  retard  the  progress  of  the  French,  even 
in  case  they  obtained  possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  garri- 
son and  inhabitants  of  which  declared,  like  those  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Qbona,  tiiat  they  would  bury  themselves  under  its 
ruins  before  diey  would  yield  it  up.  But,  however  brave,  and 
sometimes  desperate  in  defending  their  cities,  promises  such  as 
these,  before  the  place  was  invested,  could  not  be  relied  upon» 
and  the  British  commander  had  accordingly  adopted  measures 
to  relieve  it ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  to  maintain  his  ground  upon 
the  next  line,  prepared,  as  he  was,  either  for  aggression  or 
retreat. 

During  some  period,  the  enemy  still  collecting  in  masses 
round  the  frontiers,  appeared  to  pause  before  they  commenced 
a  regular  attack.  Aware  of  the  strength  of  the  fortified  positions 
of  the  foe — that  the  main  approaches  through  Beira  were  care- 
fully guarded  and  watched — that,  by  his  skilful  dispositions, 
the  English  general  had  complete  command  of  Guarda,  long 
before  held  by  Lord  Gralway  as  the  only  defensible  line  between 
the  frontier  and  Lisbon — that,  besides  the  support  of  the 
British,  there  were  the  fortresses,  the  army,  the  militia,  the 
entire  people  of  Portugal  to  encounter.  Massena  still  hesitated 
to  advance.  It  was  evident  that  Napoleon  considered  the  con* 
quest  of  Portugal,  with  Spain  but  half  subdued  in  his  rear,  as 
^o  light  undertaking.  He  had  raised  to  the  chief  command  a 
new  general,  celebrated  for  his  military  genius,  his  skilful 
manoeuvres,  his  able  tactics  in  wielding  a  large  force,  and  his 
almost  invariable  good  fortune. 

On  his  arrival  Massena  beheld  the  British  crowning  the 
lofty  ridges,  and  placed  along  the  descent  of  the  Sierra  de 
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Estrella — a  range  of  bills  which  extends  fix>m  Coimbra  to 
Guarda^  and  ends  at  last  in  the  extensive  plains  of  Castile. 
Thus  all  approach  was  cut  off  by  the  two  great  roads  which 
ran  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Sierra,  and  which  are  pass- 
able for  an  army  moving  with  its  matiritl  of  stores  and  guns. 
The  advanced  posts  were  placed  beyond  Almeida,  protected  bf 
the  rivers  Agueda  and  Coa,  both  formidable  in  winter  from 
iheir  depth  and  the  rapid  current,  and  in  summer  almost  im- 
passable, owing  to  the  steepness  and  acclivity  of  the  banks. 

Their  right,  protected  by  the  Tagus,  which  was  rendered  safe 
by  the  presence  of  General  HilPs  corps  at  Abrantes,  was  strongly 
supported ;  and  the  left  could  be  threatened  only  on  the  side 
of  Oporto,  where  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
attack.  So  long  as  the  river  should  continue  swollen,  as  it  was^ 
and  as  it  remained  for  an  unprecedented  long  season^  during 
that  spring,  there  was  little  fear  of  too  early  a  campaign;  a 
circumstance  that  favoured  the  views  of  the  British  commander, 
and  enabled  him  either  to  retreat  or  advance,  according  as 
events  might  require. 

By  a  royal  decree,  dated  Rio  Janeiro,  in  July  1809^  and 
published  about  the  close  of  the  year,  at  Lisbon,  Lord  Welling* 
ton  had  been  appointed  Marshal-general  of  the  forces  of 
Portugal.  The  regency  was  directed  to  invite  him  to  preside 
at  its  sittings,  to  receive  and  to  supply  every  information 
it  could,  and  to  consult  him  with  regard  to  all  national 
measures.  Thus  invested  with  supreme  military  authority 
and  considerable  influence  in  civil  affairs,  it  was  not  long  before 
both  were  felt  in  a  manner  which  augured  well  for  the  future 
interests  of  the  country.  With  a  mind  above  all  party-few^^S 
or  prejudices,  there  was  a  manly  sense,  integrity,  and  boldness 
of  decision  in  his  opinions,  which  gave  them  double  weig^^* 
Aware  of  the  high  responsibility  of  the  trust  reposed  in  hi^  oy 
the  court,  he  was  most  cautious  never  to  give  his  advice  or 
interfere  without  mature  consideration,  when  he  had  sonic 
useful  or  important  point  to  carry.  By  his  moderatzoa  «^" 
wisdom  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  council  no  less  than 
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of.  the  army  and  the  people  of  Portugal.  The  suggestions  he 
<^&rcd  were  received  not  only  with  becoming  attention^  but  in 
a  &ir  and  friendly  spirit^  which  most  frequently  led  to  their 
adoption.  With  regard  to  the  people^  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
cooiluct  of  the  British  soldiery^  the  gross  outrages,  insults,  and 
even  plunder,  of  which  the  worst  portion  of  them,  not  except* 
iag.  some  of  the  officers,  were  guilty,  their  commander,  by  his  strict 
s^Qse  of  justice,  his  speedy  punishments  and  redress,  soon  won 
their  gpod^will  and  respect ;  they  did  justice  to  his  high  qualities^ 
to  his  &ank  and  noble  disposition,  opposed  to  every  thing  that 
"was  mean  or  cruel.  Incapable  of  base  motives,  he  turned  with 
natural  disgust  and  contempt  from  the  proffered  bribe,  from 
ayarioe,  plunder,  and  mere  lust  of  power;  while  he  sought,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  to  temper  the  evil  passions,  and  to 
diminish  the  horrors  and  atrocities  incident  to  all  wars. 

The  improved  health  and  discipline  of  the  British  army,  and 
the  more  efficient  state  of  the  Portuguese  troops,  of  whom,  as 
the  commander-in-chief,  he  had  now  also  the  supreme  direc- 
tion, with  an  excellent  practical  lieutenant  and  disciplinarian 
in  Marshal  Q^esford,  were  sources  of  the  greatest  satis- 
&ct]on  to  his  mind  at  this  eventful  period.  Having  achieved 
80  much,  he  next  ventured  to  attack  the  enormous  abuses 
which  had  so  long  prevaUed  in  the  commissariat  departmentr- 
the  same  which  had  proved  so  fertile  a  source  of  mischief  in 
Spain,  which  had  interwoven  themselves  into  the  national 
system,  supported  by  the  worst  kind  of  interest  and  chicanery 
of  every  sort;  yet,  by  employing  his  influence  with  the  council, 
and  as  commander-in-chief,  aided  by  close  and  persevering 
attention,  he  succeeded  in  rooting  out  many  of  the  most 
.flagrant  evils  and  sources  of  corruption,  and,  by  tracing  them 
to  the  fountain-head,  others  were  modified  or  diminished. 

In  effecting  these  reforms,  both  military  and  civil,  his  man- 
ners and  deportment  were  not  without  their  influence;  his 
patience,  his  good  humour,  and  his  imperturbable  calmness, 
doing  more  than  could  have  been  done  by  exciting  feelings  of 
irritation,  or  proceeding  to  violent  and  compulsory  measures. 
In  this  respect  he  is  said  to  have  offered  a  singular  contrast  to 
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Marshal  Beresford^  better  fitted  perhaps  for  the  instrument 
of  those  military  reforms  whidi  require  the  mder  stamp  of 
outward  power^ — ^the  bold  overbearing  tone^  the  impeiioos  wiDy 
and  a  denre  of  inspiring  respect  by  awe  and  terror*  But 
seldom  were  two  men  better  adapted  to  act  together^  and 
accomplish  the  object  they  had  in  view  of  r^enerating  the 
military  spirit  of  Portugal^  when  respectiyely  filling  the  le^ 
ktiye  and  executive  duties  they  had  to  perform,  and  which 
they  dischaiged  with  so  much  honour  and  success. 

On  again  visiting  Lisbon  at  the  dose  of  January,  Lord  Wd* 

Hngton  left  spedfic  directions  for  the  movements  of  the  troopi^ 

during  his  brief  absence  to  inspect  &e  lines  of  Torres  YedraSi 

and  consult  with  the  regency.    In  one  of  his  lettess^  to  Mqor- 

general  Cole,*  he  gives  the  following  instructions  t— ^^  I  irii^  to 

state  in  writing  what  I  before  told  you  in  conversation^  when  I 

saw  you  at  Ouarda.    I  do  not  wish  to  lose  possession  of  tiie 

Cos,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  for  it,  if  the  enemy 

should  coUect  a  large  force,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 

making  a  serious  invasion  of  Portugal.    If  that  should  be  the 

case,  and  you  should  deem  it  necessary,  you  will  in  concert 

with  General  Craufurd,  withdraw  from  the  Coa  and  collect 

your  division  and  the  hussars  firom  Guards,  TrancosOy  ^  ^ 

Celorico,  where  also,  in  the  case  of  necessity  supposed,  joa^ 

find  General  Craufurd's  division.   If  the  same  necessity  shoaU 

continue  to  exist,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  Mond^  ^ 

Celorico,  I  should  wish  the  troops  to  fall  back  gradiially  npofl 

tPinhangos,  where  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke  will  be,  in  the  case  sup 

posed,  with  his  division  and  other  troops. 

**  I  conclude  that  you  have  posts  upon  the  VLpper  Coa,  at 
Castello  Bom,  at  Ponte  de  Sequeiros,  at  Rapoula  de  Co^  ^ 
also  at  AI£ayate8,  in  consequence  of  my  last  letter.^^ 

In  an  interesting  memorandum,  likewise  left  with  General 
Sherbrooke,  and  dated  from  Viseu,  we  observe  how  osrefeBy 
this  great  commander  noted  down  his  thoughts  and  least  sof 
gestions  with  reference  to  the  great  object  he  had  in  vieT^« 

*  Viseu,  Jan.  80. 
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^^  The  object  of  the  position  at  present  occupied  by  tl^e  army 
is^  first,  to  defend  the  entrance  into  Portugal  at  the  probable 
point  of  attack  by  the  enemy. 

^  Secondly^  to  be  in  the  situation  to  act  offensively  for  the 
relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  if  iiie  enemy  should  make  an  attack 
upon  that  place^  and  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  make 
any  movement  for  its  relief*  Thirdly,  to  be  in  the  situation  to 
act  offensively  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  in  Castile,  by  way 
of  diversion  for  the  allies,  if  the  relative  state  of  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  and  of  the  allies  should  permit  such  an  operation 
-without  risk  to  the  British  army. 

^^  The  third  divimon  at  Pinhel,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
Coa,  and  the  cavalry  have  posts  of  observation  even  upon  the 
Agueda  .... 

^^  If  the  enemy  should  continue  to  advance.  General  Cole 
and  General  Craufurd  will  retire  gradually  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego,  as  will  General  Sherbrooke,  till  the  whole  shall 
assemble  at  Da  MurceUa,  holding  the  height  of  Moita  as  an 
advanced  posL 

^^When  General  Sherbrooke  shall  make  his  movement 
across  the  Mondego,  he  is  to  send  orders  to  the  Portuguese 
troops  at  Coimbra  to  march  to  Ponte  da  MurceUa,  or  to  the 
Tillages  in  the  rear  of  the  Serra  de  Saboga  ;  to  General 
Blunt  at  F^ueira,  to  march  his  brigade  to  Coimbra,  and 
thence  to  Mealhada,  if  there  should  be  a  road,  from  whence 
he  is  to  occupy  the  pass  between  Mealhada  and  Marta- 
gon,  near  the  convent  of  Busaco;  to  the  Portuguese  troops 
at  Leyria  to  move  up  to  Ponte  da  MurceUa. 

^^  General  Blunt  must  have  with  him  a  Portuguese  brigade 
of  artillery  from  CondeLsa^  and  the  remainder  of  the  P<»rtu- 
guese  artillery  must  be  ordered  to  the  Ponte  da  MurceUa. 

^The  six  and  nine  pounders  in  the  British  reserve-artiUery 
inust  be  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Mondego  at  Coimbra,  and 
aent  up  to  Foz  d^Alva,  and  the  horses  wiU  move  direct  to 
Ponte  da  MurceUa. 

'^  General  BaceUar  must  be  directed  to  order  aU  the  boats 
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iok  the  Mondego  to  go  bdow  Fos  d'Alva ;  to  have  all  tbe 
bridges  on  the  Mondq;o  broken  up,  namely,  between  Fomos  and 
Jun^al,  Ponte  Novo ;  near  Villa  Franca,  Ponte  de  Cabra^Ponte 
de  Palheiros,  Ponte  Novo ;  near  Carvalhal^  Ponte  de  Feaes;  and 
to  order  out  and  cdlect  the  militia  and  the  ordenanza,  to  move 
the  former  across  the  Criz,  and  to  employ  the  latter  in  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  in  every  sitaation  in  which  it  may  be  practica- 
ble ;  to  destroy  the  bridge  near  Fail,  over  the  Visen ;  aUo  the 
Ponte  Pedrinha,  over  the  river  d'Asno,  and  that  at  Ferreroe 
over  the  same  river. 

^  He  shoold  likewise  direct  the  owners  of  carta  and  carris^ 
in  the  coimtry  evacuated,  of  which  he  has  the  list^  and  the  in- 
habitants to  move  off  with  their  property  towards  Oporto  .  .  • 

^  There  is  a  brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry  at  present  at 
Lamego,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  McMahmi,  yriix^, 
however,  were  to  be  moved  farther  to  the  rear,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  to  what  station.  If  they  should  not  be  moved  before 
the  necessity  of  collecting  the  army  should  occur,  they  mvst 
march  from  Lamego,  by  Viseu,  to  the  Ponte  de  Feaes,  on  the 
Mondego,  where  they  wiU  cross  that  river,  and  they  are  to  be 
in  the  rear  of  General  Sherbrooke's  division  at  Pinhan^s.  H 
they  should  have  marched,  they  must  receive  direoti<»is  in  tbe 
case  supposed,  to  proceed,  by  Coimbra,  to  the  villages  in  the 
Tear  of  the  Serra  de  Saboga.  Colonel  McMahon  is  directed 
to  let  General  Sherbrooke  know  when  he  shall  reedve  orders 
to  mardiy  and  to  what  point/' 

These  extracts  are  extremely  valuable,  as  illustrating  ^onae 
of  those  military  qualities  so  remarkable  in  the  subject  of  (^^^^ 
memoirs — as  showing  how  closely  he  calculated  the  enemy's 
•  fiaovements,  the  steps  necessary  to  be  adopted,  and  &^ 
minutest  details  connected  with  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
.  /campaign.  In  the  same  manner  he  instructed  Gen^  HiO; 
when  the  enemy  passed  the  Tagus,  or  penetrated  the  movotatfs^ 
to  station  a  body  of  cavalry  at  Montalvao;  to  maintais^^ 
bridge  at  Villa  Velha ;  to  destroy  the  boats  in  case  ot  f^^^ 
sity,  and  to.  write  if  any  change  should  occttr-^^endosingy  ^ 
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tiie  same  time^  his  route — during  Lord  Wellington's  tempbraJry 
iibsence  at  Torres  Vedras. 

And  while  thus  anxious  that  no  possible  occurrence,  at  any 
pointy  should  find  him  unprepared^  he  was  equally  cautious 
in  regard  to  his  proceedings  with  the  British  government^  that 
tiiere  might  be  a  perfect  understanding  in  what  sense^  and 
liow  far  the  responsibility  of  his  situation  attached^  that  he 
teight  receive  instructions  on  the  line  to  be  adopted  in  Por- 
ttxgsif  in  a  state  of  affairs  such  as  would  most  probably  exist. 
He  considered  that,  though  the  Spanish  armies  might  be  lost^ 
^le  juntas  and  authorities  of  the  provinces  dispersed,  and  the 
fVench  obtain  possession  of  all  the  towns  and  fortresses,  the 
war  of  partisans  might  still  continue.  Cadiz  might,  possibly, 
hold  out,  and  the  central  junta,  though  without  authority,  still 
exist  in  that  town.  Portugal  would  still  remain  untouched, 
the  enemy  having  evidentiy  preferred  the  line  of  operations  by 
the  left  of  the  Peninsula  to  that  by  the  right,  which  Lord 
IVellmgton  had  supposed  in  his  letter  of  .the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, that  he  would  be  likely  to  adopt. 

The  government  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  military 
isituation  and  resources  of  Portugal.  If  arms  could  be  supplied 
Idr  the  miUtia,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  woxdd  be  not  less 
iSlan  a  force  of  90,000  men  regularly  organized,  besides  the 
whole  armed  population  of  the  country  and  the  British  army. 
Much  remained  to  be  done  to  render  the  Portuguese  force 
equal  to  a  contest  with  the  enemy;  however  well-organized, 
experience  and  confidence,  both  in  the  soldiers  themselves  and 
in  their  officers,  would  still  be  wanting.  There  was  no  doubt 
of  their  general  detestation  of  the  French,  of  their  loyalty 
to  their  Prinice,  of  their  confidence  in  the  British  commander 
and  in  his  army,  and  of  tiieir  determination  to  do  their  utmost 
in 'the  cause.  ^Adverting  then,''  he  says,  ^'  to  the  probability, 
in  the  case  supposed  likely  to  exist,  that  tiie  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  will  be  disposable  to 
be  thrown  upon  this  country,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whe- 
tiier  it  is  the  wish  of  His  Majesty's  government  that  an  effort 
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should  be  made  to  defend  this  conntry  to  the  last;  or  whether^ 
as  soon  as  I  shall  find  affairs  in  Spain  in  the  state  in  which  I 
have  above  described^  I  shall  torn  my  mind  seriously  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  country,  and  to  the  embarkation  of  as  large 
a  body  of  people,  military  as  veil  as  others,  as  I  can  carry 
away. 

''  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  government  upon 
this  subject,  and  whatever  may  be  the  force  with  whidi  the 
enemy  shall  invade  Portugal,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  all 
events,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  away  the  British  army/'* 

With  a  man  who  could  thus  clearly  see,  and  boldty  steer 
bis  own  course,  there  could  be  no  ftear  of  compromising  either 
the  interest  or  tiie  honour  of  Great  Britain,  nor,  with  regard  to 
himself,  the  reputation  he  had  so  deservedly  acquired.  The 
government  decided  upon  the  plan  of  defending  the  country 
of  its  ally  so  long  as  it  was  practicable,  and  justly  placed  the 
most  unreserved  confidence  in  the  caution,  the  conduct,  and 
the  mental  resouroesh— already  so  sucoessfially  £splayed— of 
the  commander  whom  they  had  chosen.  Meantime,  the  sita- 
ation  of  affairs  in  Spain  assumed  the  threatening  attitude 
which  Lord  WeUington  had  dedared  woidd  soon  happen ;  and 
it  was  only  ^dien  the  entire  country  fell  into  the  possession  ot 
the  French,  and  was  parcelled  out  like  a  French  province,  tha^ 
the  juntas  and  authorities  were  roused  from  th^  dream  ci 
security,  their  dictatorial  tone,  and  vain-presuming  folly*  The 
chastening  rod  of  adversity  applied  by  the  hand  of  Napoleon 
was  not  exercised  wholly  in  vain ;  by  sharp  and  constant  repe^ 
tition  of  the  same  misfortunes  and  disasters,  they  became^  &t 
length,  humbled  and  terrified^  and  their  fear  and  hamihty 
proved  witii  tiiem,  as  witii  the  unbeKever,  the  beginning  rf 
wisdom ;  though  they  had  before  refused  to  listen  to  her  voice 
. — ^^  charmed  she  never  so  wisely/^  All  that  Lord  Wellingtoft 
had  ever  expected  or  required  firom  them,  they  now  wfflingfy 
tendered  at  the  eleventh  hour — a  conciliatory  spirit  and  conn- 

*  To  the  Earl  of  liverpool,  Viseu,  Jannaiy,  I8I0. 
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dence  in  the  British  govemment.  The  new  regency  was  com* 
posed  of  persons  of  integrity,  experienced  in  business,  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  existing  situation  of  affairs  ill 
Spain,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
only  apprehension  was,  that  they  had  been  called  to  the  go* 
yemment  at  too  late  a  period  to  effect  much  good,  but  they 
were  disposed  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power*  The  spirit  of 
the  nation,  however,  continued  good,  and  the  partisans  wece 
in  all  directions  active,  and  on  the  alert ;  the  Portuguese  had 
altogether  assumed  a  bolder  attitude^  under  the  discipline  and 
example  of  the  British ; — so  that,  notwithstanding  the  tre^ 
mendous  power  of  the  enemy,  there  were  many  redeemiz^ 
features  in  the  cause  whidi,  least  of  all,  permitted  a  mind  like 
that  of  Wellington's  to  despair. 

Before  entering,  however,  on  the  approaching  campaign,  it 
will  be  useful,  as  well  as  pleasing  to  the  reader,  to  take  a  slight 
retrospect  of  the  movements  of  a  general  who,  already  oele- 
farated  for  his  daring  and  successful  attack,  and  the  skill  witibi 
which  he  conducted  his  retreat,  was  now  employing  all  the 
resources  of  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  talent,  with  xmre* 
mitting  toil  and  assiduity,  to  maintain,  at  fearful  odds,  a  sys- 
tem of  defensive  warfare  to  which  his  previous  fortunes  had 
little  accustomed  him.  He  continued  for  some  period  engaged 
in  the  co^^detion  of  his  famous  lines,  having  arrived,  by  way 
of  Leyria  and  Obidos,  at  Torres  Vedras  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1810,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Mafra  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
remained  only  a  day  or  two ;  reached  Villa  Franca  on  the  lOtb^ 
and  Santarem  on  the  12th.  At  the  latter  place  he  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy  at  Zafira,  and  of  a  detachment  havings 
as  was  reported,  taken  possession  of  Olivenga.  On  the  14Ui 
he  was  at  Thomar,  where  the  Portuguese  forces  and  part  of 
the  British  cavalry  had  been  stationed ;  and  he  thence  wrote 
to  General  Hill,  giving  him  minute  directions  to  attend  to  the 
movements  of  any  corps  north  of  the  Tagus  to  Castell^ 
Branco,  and  to  the  bridge  of  Villa  Velha.  In  onq  passage  q£ 
his  letter,  which  shows  the  exactness  with  which  he  considered 
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tiie  details  of  every  aftdr,  be  says^  '^lUce  the  artificemi  of  tte 
legimentB  widi  yoa ;  and  tell  the  magistrates  of  Abiantes  Aal 
I  liold  tiiem  responsible^  not  only  that  you,  but  that  Capftain 
Aftton  shall  have  all  the  carts  that  may  be  required.  Yoor 
regular  snj^ly,  however^  depends  upon  the  r^ukrity  of  Mn  -^^ 
and  upcm  his  acts,  and  not  upon  Ins  talking* 

^  Do  not  forget  to  send  the  convalescents,  artiUery,  hone 
and  foot,  from  Elvas,  Estremoz^  &&,  as  fast  as  thejr  shaD 
recover/' 

He  thence  also  innrote  to  Marshal  Beresford,  informing  him 
that,  in  consequence  of  events  at  Badajoz,  Hill  was  about  to 
move  forward  with  his  whole  corps.  He  expressed  his  anxiety 
respecting  the  line  of  the  Zezere,  desiring  him  to  order  out 
immediately  the  raiments  of  militia  allotted  for  that  servioe; 
to  despatch  the  13th  regiment  to  Tbomar,  and  General  Wider*- 
holt  to  his  station. 

Upon  the  15  th  Lord  Wellington  was  at  Espinhal,  and  by 
the  18th  of  the  same  month  had  returned  to  his  head^qaarters 
at  Viseu.  Ney's  march  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  movemrat 
•upon  Badajos  from  the  south,  and  of  Soult  on  Placenci%  at* 
-though  without  any  determinate  objects,  sufficiently  showed  at 
the  time  that  serious  operations  were  contemplated,  and,£lB6 
the  dark  specks  on  the  sky,  foretold  the  near  approach  of  b 
heavier  storm.  The  three  corps  of  Ney  and  Kellerinann  in 
Castile,  and  Soult,  who  had  joined  them  from  Takve]»>  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  40,000  men,  without  including  the  niune^ 
rous  reinforcements,  with  Massena  at  their  head. 

Tet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  witii  ample  evidence  of  so  ff^ 
a  force  being  arrayed  agdnst  them,  and  with  most  bitter  exp6* 
rience  of  its  power,  the  Spanish  Junta  and  its  generals,  driven 
to  their  last  asylum  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  were  at  this  p^^ 
gravely  contemplating  offensive  movements  against  the  enemy> 
although  the  Regency,  as  we  have  observed,  with  the  p«opl* 
and  their  partisans  in  the  hills,  were  actuated  by  humbler  and 
wiser  views.  How  just,  then,  are  the  following  remarks  ^P^^ 
the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  on  that  of  their  proceeding* 


^     -^ 
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from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution : — ^^  The  misfortune 
throughout  the  war  has  been  that  the  Spaniards  are  of  a  dispo*f 
sition  too  sanguine.  They  haye  invariably  expected  only  suo*» 
cess  in  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  had  adopted 
jio  measures*  They  have  never  looked  to>  nor  prepared  for  a 
lengthened  contest ;  and  all  those,  or  nearly  all^  who  have  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  them^  have  imbibed  the  same  spirit  and 
the. same  sentiments. 

^^  Without  adverting  to  the  enormous  armies  which  are  daily 
pduriog  into  Spain,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  before  in 
the  country,  and  were  already  superior  in  number  to  the  allies ; 
or  to  the  &ct  that  there  is  now  no  army  in  the  field  excepting 
tiie  British  army,  they  are  thinking  of  offensive  operations  from 
Cadiz ;  and  they  appear  to  me  to  hold  the  Isla  de  Leon  more 
as  the  intrenched  camp  (and  hardly  even  deserving  that  name) 
of  an  army,  than  as  a  fortified  post,  upon  the  possession  of 
which  every  thing  is  to  turn  in  future. 

^^  1  agree  entirely  with  OTarrell  that  if  die  Isla  de  Leon  is 
lost,  the  town  of  Cadiz  will  not,  and  probably  cannot,  hold  out 
a  week.  The  Spaniards  and  we  should  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
could  suppose  that  a  most  serious  attack  will  not,  sooner  or 
later,  be  made  upon  this  island,  or  upon  the  communication 
between  the  island  and  Cadiz,  and  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
expect  to  resist,  without  having  recourse  to  all  the  measures  for 
the  defence  of  these  points  which  art  can  suggest.  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  say  whether  the  enemy  will  begin  by  making  this  great 
attack  upon  Cadiz,  or  will  turn  their  attention  to  our  situation 
in  Portugal ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  force  or  art  can  do  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Isla  de  Leon  will  be  done ;  and  these 
efforts  can  be  successfully  resisted  only  by  the  adoption  of 
simihir  measures. 

^  1  would,  tiherefore  suggest  to  you  to  get  Captain  Landmann 
to  examine  particularly  the  Isla  de  Leon,  and  the  communica* 
tion  between  the  Isla  and  Cadiz,  without  loss  of  time,  and  to 
consider  of  the  general  principle  and  plan  on  which  these  import- 
ant possessions  ought  to  be  defended.    Let  him  then  suggest 
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the  constradion  of  the  irorks  which  appear  to  him  to  be  most 
necessary^  woiUng  always  upon  the  principle  and  the  plan 
which  he  would  first  have  laid  down  for  the  defence  of  the  Ish^ 
&c. ;  and  supposing  always^  whidi  he  may  he  sure  will  be  the 
case,  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  occupy 
and  defend  the  works,  the  construction  of  which  he  shall  recom- 
mend* 

'^  When  you  shall  be  prepared  with  these  plans,  I  would 
suggest  to  you  and  Mr.  Frere  to  recommend  thdr  adoption^  and 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  works,  to  the  serious  attention 
of  the  gOYcmment ;  and  to  press  them  to  provide  for  the  efiee- 
fcnal  defence  of  Cadis,  always  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  wrote  to 
General  Whittingham ;  and  ^  of  the  conditions,^  General  (VFar* 
reU's  paper  will  afibrd  topes  in  abundance  by  which  this  object 
may  be  xuged;  and  in  fact,  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  of 
tiie  state  of  Spain,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
coimtry,  must  be  certain  diat  if  CSadiz  should  hold  out,  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  Patriots, 
and  the  colonies  continue  true  to  the  cause,  the  Bonapartists 
may  have  the  military  possession  of  the  country— but, .  sooner 
or  later,  they  must  lose  it. 

^^  In  the  same  view  I  would  earnestly  urge  the  government  to 
send  the  fleet  to  Minorca,  and  to  provide  effectually  for  the 
defence  of  that  and  the  other  islands.  The  equipment  of  the 
fleet,  which  ought  to  be  looked  to,  is  a  measure  for  future  con« 
sideration/^* 

Precautions  were  now  taken  for  removing  the  bridges  and 
boats,  as  well  as  the  carts,  mules,  and  other  means  of  convey- 
ance— all  the  providons — along  with  the  militia,  and  even  the 
inhabitants,  as  fast  as  the  enemy  should  advance  into  the 
country.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  British  general  that  those 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  province  (Estremadura) 
that  could  not  collect  about  Elvas,  should  go  off  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Algarve  ;  and  those  to  the  northward,  to  get  into  the 

•  To  Major-general  the  Hon.  W.  Stewart,  Viseu,  27tU  F^.  1810i 
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IdUs  about  Niza,  Poxtalegre,  &c  The  commanding  officer,  wlio 
resided  at  Lisbon^  was  desired  to  remove  from  that  part  of  the 
province^  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus^  all  carts^  mules^  &c.^  and  the 
provisions  which  they  could  carry  with  them;  and  these  were 
to  go  to  Setuval,  and  under  die  protection  of  the  castle  of 
Palmelhu 

The  magistrates^  both  military  and  civil,  were  enjoined  to  call 
forth  the  several  companies  of  oidenanza,  under  the  Capitafios 
Mor,  to  do  the  enemy  all  the  mischief  in  their  power ;  not  by 
assembling  in  large  bodies^  but  by  impeding  his  commtmica* 
tions^  by  firing  upon  him  from  the  mountains  and  strong  passes 
with  which  the  whole  country  abounds^  and  by  annoying  his 
foraging  and  other  parties  that  he  might  send  out.  His  cavalry 
couldpot  act  in  a  great  part  of  Alemtejo^  and  with  activity  much 
might  be  done  by  the  Capitafios  Mor  in  the  strong  parts  of  the 
country. 

Whilst  by  these  and  other  active  measures  the  British  gene- 
ral was  engaged  in  placing  Portugal  in  as  formidable  a  position 
as  possible;  in  directing  the  admirable  defence  of  Cadiz^ 
animating  the  partisans,  and  sustaining  the  last  feeble  efforts 
of  Spain ;  and  whilst  the  responsibility  of  so  arduous  an  under- 
taking was  felt^  by  him  in  its  full  extent,  it  is  lamentable  to 
reflect  that  his  conduct  should  have  been  assailed  by  the  oppo* 
sition  party  in  England,  with  a  meanness  of  spirit  at  complete 
"variance  with  candour  and  justice.  As  if  he  had  not  performed 
a  single  meritorious  action ;  rescued  Portugal  from  the  grasp  of 
an  enemy  whose  next  effort  would  have  been  directed  against 
ourselves ;  as  if  the  victories  he  had  won,  and  the  distinctions 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  allied  governments  were  utterly 
worthless  and  undeserved,  they  attacked  him  with  an  envious^ 
and  bitter  feeling  which  showed,  they  were  the  opposition^  but 
which  instead  of  seating  them  upon  the  opposite  benches,  re- 
coiled upon  their  own  heads. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  upon  which  the  motion  for  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  expected^  Lord  Grey  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  express  his  opinion  that  it  was  of  considerable  importance 
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that  aome  mfonaation  should  be  laid  before  the  house  by  whidi 
they  mif^t  be  enabled  to  fona  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
proprietjf  of  the  motitni  at  alL  It  was  necessary  first  to  ssser* 
tain  wheiher  Lord  Wellington's  advance  into  Spain  was  the 
result  of  his  own  judgment  or  of  the  mstructions  of  ministen. 
Another  point  not  less  important  was^  that  they  should  have 
before  them  the  whole  of  the  information  furnished  by  Lord 
Wellington  respecting  the  action  at  Talavera,  there  existiiig 
strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  while  ministns  and  their  adhe* 
rents  held  out  that  engagement  as  a  victory,  they  knew  that  our 
army  must  retreat;  that  the  battle  said  to  be  a  victory  must  be 
followed  by  all  the  consequences  of  a  defeat.  Lord  Orey  then 
moved  for  the  instructions  sent  to  Lord  Wellington ;  for  copies 
of  the  despatches  received  from  him  on  his  marching  to  Pla- 
cencia ;  for  those  sent  from  Talavera  after  the  battle ;  and  also 
for  the  correspondence  between  his  lordship  and  the  Spanish 
government  respecting  the  supplies  of  the  army. 

These  motions,  however,  were  negatived,  not  only  as  totallf 
unnecessary  at  that  time ;  but  on  the  ground  that  there  "^ 
no  precedent  for  calling  for  papers  in  order  to  inquire  into  the 
general  conduct  of  a  campaign  where  the  sole  object  contem- 
plated was,  a  specified  vote  of  thanks  for  a  particular  service. 
Upon  the  following  day,  therefore.  Lord  Liverpool  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  thanks  to  Lord  Wellington  and  the  c^oe^ 
and  men  under  his  command,  for  the  skill  and  abihty^  the 
valour  and  steadiness,  by  which  they  obtained  the  glorious 
victory  at  Talavera. 

It  was  honourable  to  the  mover  and  to  the  ministry  of  lAic^^ 
he  was  the  head,  and  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  him  whom  it 
was  intended  to  honour,  that  he  had  so  framed  his  motion  with 
a  view  to  conciliation  as  to  separate  the  conduct  of  the  anny 
and  of  the  officer  commanding,  as  was  only  right  and  just^  fr^^ 
every  other  subject  connected  witb  the  general  management  of 
the  campaign,  so  wholly  independent  of  them.  He  msintataed 
that  whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained  with  respect  to  th^ 
measures  which  led  to  the  battle  there  could  be  only  m^^ 
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tlte  dnll  o£  tihe  gen^ra}^  and  t&evalotir  of  hkatmy.'  "^^ItHkd^ 
beendelermined/'  hesaid^  '^  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  make'  d^ 
conoBiitrated  attack  on  the  combined  armies  y  that  akhough'ih^'i 
Spdnkh'  army  was  present  and  partially  engaged^  the  brunt  of - 
the  action  was  borne  by  the  English^  not  amounting  to  more' 
tlrfliki  2()>G00  men,  whilst  the  French  army  mustered  little  less 
tib«n  %OiOOD  veteran  troops. 

;>*  Yet  under  these  circumstances  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
the  field  after  repeated  attacks  with  the  loss  of  nearly  10,000 
men,  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  four  standards  Was  it 
thci  fault  of  the  British  commander  and  his  army  if  this  victory 
wma  not  followed  by  the  liberation  of  Spain?  was  it  to  be  con- 
tended that  an  event  of  so  much  importance,— that  victories 
like  that  of  Talavera,  should  not  be  rewarded  by  every  tribute  of 
honour  which  that  House  could  bestow?  It  had  been  the 
good  fortune  of  Great  Britain  to  unite  a  military  spirit  with 
commercial  pursuits,  and  every  encouragement  ought  to  be 
given  to  promote  that  spirit.  It  was  for  this  reason  he 
dbteeted  the  attention  of  the  House  exclusively  to  the  conduct 
of  the  officer  and  the  army  under  his  command,  on  the  27tih, 
and  28th  of  July,  1809/' 

In  reply  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  declared  that 
however  painful  to  his  feelings  to  oppose  a  motion  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Wellington,  he  could  not  agree  to  consider  that  a  victory 
which  was  so  soon  followed  by  a  retreat,— and  by  which  many 
of  the  wounded  and  prisoners  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  capture  of  the  artillery,  it  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  any  proof  of  a  signal  victory,  as  it  might  have 
been  convenient  for  the  enemy  to  leave  their  artillery  upon  the 
field.  And  most  of  all,  how  was  it  that  Lord  Wellington  was 
not  aware  of  the  reinforcement  of  34,000  men  which  advanced 
to  support  the  enemy  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  every  general  to  be 
provided  with  such  information.  There  was  much  ground, 
likewise,  for  reprehension  in  so^small  a  portion  of  the  British 
having  been  brought  into  action;  and  conduct  Hke  this  ap- 
peared to  him  in  perfect  conformity  with  that  of  the  same 
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general  in  bringing  up  only  half  his  forces  to  act  i^ainst  the 
enemy  at  die  battle  of  Vimiero.  This  was  pretty  jiain^  and 
as  strong  as  it  was  plain,  had  it  been  founded  either  on  truth  os 
reason ;  and  the  Earl  of  Orosyenor  went  a  little  forther — he 
was  apprehensive  that  '^  if  the  House  were  to  be  called  upon  to 
vote  thanks  for  every  instance  of  valour,  svick  a  proceeding 
would  draw  after  it  very  injurious  results*  If  a  single  detach- 
ment^ nay,  if  an  individual  happened  to  exhibit  proofs  of 
bravery,  their  lordships  might  be  called  ufoa  to  vote  away  their 
thanks ;  and  as  regarded  the  battle,  it  was  one  whicli  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  entitled  to  such  a  reward!^^ 

After  some  further  strictures  Lord  Grey  again  rose  to  aigue 
how  little  justice  there  was  in  such  a  vote  of  thanks.  ^  Had  the 
battle  of  Talavera  attained  the  general  object  of  the  campaign  ? 
had  it  attained  the  immediate  object — that  of  dispersing  the 
enemy's  army  ?  The  general's  object  was  to  drive  the  enemy's 
troops  before  him  and  obtain  possession  of  Madrid.  Hie 
French  troops  in  Spain  then  occupied  a  defensive  line  of  posi« 
tions^  from  Toledo  to  Salamanca;  on  the  advance  of  Ijcxcd 
Wellington,  they  left  their  positions  and  concentrated  their 
forces  to  oppose  him.  Lord  Wellington  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  capital  as  far  as  Talavera,  when  he  was  obl%ed 
to  stop  for  want  of  provisions  and  means  of  transport.  The 
battle  was  fought,  and  the  enemy  for  the  moment  repulsed,  but 
the  enemy  retained  possession  of  Madrid^  and  the  British 
troops  were  compelled  to  retreat.  It  had  been  said  that  Lord 
Wellington  displayed  great  skill  in  the  dispositions  he  had 
made  for  battle ;  he  (Lord  Grey)  could  not  at  all  agree  in  that 
opinion.  The  position  on  the  left  had  not  been  sufficiently 
secured  or  taken  advantage  o^  and  there  was  much  to  blame  in 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington  with  respect  to  the  Spanish 
troops.  The  Spanish  general  gave  a  very  different  account  of 
their  conduct  from  that  given  in  the  despatch.  But  if  Lord 
Wellington  believed  the  Spanish  troops  to  be  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
situation  of  such  imminent  peril ;  if  he  held  such  an  opinion  of 
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the  Spanish  troops^  why  did  he  give  the  Spanish  general  the 
optioa  of  defending  the  passes  agamst  tiie  advance  of  the 
French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Dahnatia,  which  threatened 
the  flank  and  rear  of  tiie  British^  or  taking  care  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  at  Talavera  ?  Why  had  not  Lord  Wellington  better 
information  respecting  the  defence  of  these  passes  ?  Why 
trust  to  the  intelligence  he  received  from  the  Spaniards^  ne- 
glecting even,  the  ordinary  precaution  of  sending  an  officer  of 
his  oiMn  to  ascertain  whether  the  passes  were  properly 
defended?" 

It  would  be  injustice  not  to  give  the  clear  and  resistless 
vindication  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  memoir,  made 
by  his  relative,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  in  reply  to  the 
repeated  attacks  made  upon  him,  and  the  mistaken  charges  so 
inconsidfitately  advanced  from  want  of  proper  judgment  and 
information*  '^  He  should  noV'  observed  the  noble  speaker, 
^^  allude  to  his  private  feelings  in  any  way ;  he  was  deeply 
sensible  that  he  had  a  great  public  duty  to  perform  by  vindi* 
eating  the  character  and  conduct  of  one  so  near  to  him ;  that 
aU  other  considerations  ought  to  be  lost  in  their  common 
efforts  for  tiie  public  good.  One  thing  he  must  observe  at  the 
outset,  which  was,  that  Lord  Grey  did  not  appear  very  clearly 
to  understand  the  object  of  Lord  Wellington's  operations.'^ 
Then^  instead  of  dealing  in  general  assertions,  like  the  previous 
speakers,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  went  into  a  full  and 
elaborate  stat^nent  of  facts,  which,  as  far  as  Lord  Wellington 
was  interested,  not  merely  vindicated  his  conduct,  but  com- 
pletely demolished  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  He 
showed  thal^  ^^on  the  arrival  of  his  brother  in  Portugal,  he 
found  the  enemy  not  only  in  possession  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, but  that  a  plan  had  been  concerted  by  which  Soult  and 
Victor  were  to  advance,  from  different  points,  into  the  south. 
The  first  object,  therefore;,  was  the  liberation  of  PortugaL 
Now  the  operations  by  which  he  expelled  Soult,  were  as  able, 
as  rapid,  and  as  conclusive  as  any  recorded  in  the  page  of 
history.    It  was  therefore  most  unfair^  to  describe  actions  like 
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these,  as  some  noble  lords  had  done,  as  merely  an  afiisdr  with 
the  rear»guard  of  Sonlf  s  corps.  After  this.  Lord  Wdltngton 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  south  to  oppose  Victor^  who  had 
actually  advanced  in  that  direction,  but  who,  on  the  approach 
of  Lord  Wellington  had  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat.  What 
was  the  situation  of  Spain  when  Lord  Wellington  advanced 
into  the  country?  The  supreme  central  govemm^it  had 
been  long  established,  and  their  authority  was  generally  recog^ 
nised.  The  part  of  the  country  through  which  his  march  lay, 
abounded  in  resources  of  every  description;  nor  was  it  fair  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  render  them  available.  The  joint  request  of 
the  supreme  junta  and  General  Cuesta  to  Lord  Wellington, 
was,  that  he  would  operate  with  the  Spanish  army  in  driving 
Victor  from  the  Tagus.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  Lord 
Wellington  to  refuse  his  assistance  for  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  object,  as  a  refusal  on  his  part  would  have  argued  a 
supposition  that  the  Spanish  government  was  incompetent  to 
perform  its  promises ;  and  that  the  country,  though  full  of  pro* 
visions,  was  unwilling  to  supply  them. 

'^  Besides  this,  it  was  impossible  to  answer  for  the  safety  of 
Portugal,  without  striking  such  a  blow  against  "^^ctor,  as  might 
prevent  him  from  joining  or  co-operating  with  Soult,  or  any 
French  corps  that  might  invade  that  kingdom  from  the  nortib- 
ward.''  He  next  proceeded  to  state,  repelling  at  once  the 
insinuations  and  surmises  of  Lord  Grey  regarding  the  British 
general's  defective  arrangements,  that  the  plan  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  generals  was,  that  the  British  army,  sup* 
ported  by  that  under  Cuesta  should  move  against  the  corps 
of  Victor ;  and  that  in  the  meantime,  Venegas,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  should  threaten  Madrid,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  this 
demonstration,  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  French  corps 
•under  Joseph  and  Sebastiani,andthus  prevent  them  frommaking 
any  movement  in  conjunction  with  Victor.  The  due  execution, 
of  this  plan  in  all  its  parts,  was  sufficient,  he  contended^  to 
justify  Lord  Wellington  in  his  expectations  of  success ;  and 
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acoc6r£ngly  he  advanced  against  Victor^  then  at  Talavera»  on 
the  22nd  of  July^  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  French  army^ 
whom  he  proposed  to  attack  on  the  following  morning. 

^At  this  moment  Victor's  corps  was  unsupported  by  any 
other^  and  consisted  of  no  more  than  28^000  men.  If,  there* 
fove,  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the  23rd,  as  Lord  Welling* 
ton  proposed,  the  result  must  have  been  not  only  most  glori- 
ous, but  most  complete.  It  happened  unfortunately  however, 
that  General  Cuesta  refused  to  attack  the  enemy  on  that  day, 
for  what  reason  had  never  been  explained;  and  the  conse* 
quenoe  was  that  Victor  retreated,  and  made  his  escape  on  the 
Tcry  night  of  the  23d,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Joseph  and 
Sebastiani. 

^^  At  the  very  same  time.  General  Venegas,  who  ought  to  have 
been  at  Arganda  on  the  22d,  was  so  perplexed  with  orders  and 
€M)unter-orders  from  the  junta,  that  he  did  not  arrive  there  tiU 
the  29th,  a  day  after  the  battle  had  been  fought.  These  things 
were  certainly  very  unfortunate;  but,'*  Lord  Wellesley  em- 
phatically added,  ^'  against  such  strange  mismanagement  what 
human  prudence  could  provide  ? 

^^  With  respect  to  the  political  questions  connected  with  our 
assistance  afforded  to  Spain,  he  perfectly  agreed  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in  the  present  modes  of  th^ 
Spanish  government.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  such  a 
change  could  be  the  work  of  a  day ;  but  we  were  not  therefore 
to  abandon  the  Spaniards  to  the  mercy  of  their  cruel  invadertf, 
or  to  desert  them  in  the  crisis  of  their  fortunes. 

^^  With  r^;ard,  indeed,  to  the  battle  of  Talavera  itself,  be 
would  say  nothing  more  of  it  in  a  military  point  of  view,  thw 
that  the  British  troops  had  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  attadc 
of  a  French  army  almost  double  their  own  numbers,  the  efforts 
of  which  had  been  chiefly  directed  against  their  position.  Bui;^ 
with  respect  to  its  consequences,  he  would  boldly  maintain 
that 'this  signal  defeat  had  essentially  contributed  to  the  main 
objects  of  the  campaign.  For,  unless  that  blow  had  be^n 
struck  against  Victor,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pre- 
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Tcnt  the  enemy  from  OTerranning  the  sonlit  rf  Spain,  orirom 
making  a  fresh  irruplion  into  Poitagal.  In  fiict,  it  had  sxfd 
the  south  of  Spain  from  absolute  destructioD.  It  had  affivded 
time  to  Portugal  to  organize  her  army  and  to  strengthen  Iier 
military  posts.  It  had  also  enabled  Lord  WeBington  to  take  a 
position  where  he  might  derive  supplies  frt)m  Spun,  at  tihe 
same  time  that  he  drew  nearer  his  own  magannes;  and  upon 
the  whole  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  his  brother  m» 
as  justly  entitled  to  every  distinction  that  had  been  confened 
upon  him,  and  to  every  reward  and  honour  which  it  was  in  fte 
power  of  that  House  to  bestow,  as  any  noble  lord  who,  for  bis 
personal  services,  had  obtained  the  same  distinctions,  or  wbo 
sat  there  by  descent  from  his  illustrious  ancestors/' 

After  so  luminous  an  exposition,  and  a  defence  so  unanswer- 
able, no  further  opposition  was  made  to  the  motion  as  fisff  as  i^ 
related  to  Lord  Wellington  and  his  brave  army,  ahhoi^  Lo^ 
Grenville  contended  that  the  whole  substance  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley^s  speech  went  to  support  Lord  Grey's  motion  for  papew  J 
for  though  Lord  Liverpool  had  declared  that  lie  prwarf 
question  was  to  be  considered  only  in  reference  to  the  case 
precisely  in  point,  yet  he  would  still  contend  that  the  qoestioii 
stood  on  a  broader  basis, — in  fact,  whether  a  British  arfflf 
ought  to  have  been  risked  in  an  enterprise  which  depended  80 
much  on  Spanish  co-operation.  This  question  was  nonerf 
his  seeking;  but  he  must  say,  that  even  a  victory,  if  attended 
with  calamitous  consequences,  did  not  deserve  the  thanks  <» 
that  House.  He  believed  that  Lord  Wellington  was  fettered 
by  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  by 
his  instructions ;  and  that  the  plan  and  its  calamitous  con»^ 
quences  ought  to  be  attributed  to  ministers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  motion  an  act  of  Parliament  was  p^^ 
for  settling  on  Lord  Wellington  an  annuity  of  2000/.,  bfltwW* 
was  not  carried  without  considerable  opposition  from  ^^ 
Houses  of  the  Legislature ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  voice  w 
party,  so  violent  were  the  prejudices  excited  by  the  clamott^  w 
men  out  of  power,  that  a  petition  was  got  up  and  presented  against 
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ft  it  frcmi  the  city  o(  London.    The  nation  at  laq;e,  howerer^  did 

li  more  justice  to  the  arduous  services  and  merit  of  the  English 

J  commander^  nor  considered  the  sum  of  2000/.  a-year  too  great 

y  for  a  man  who  was  devoting  all  his  energies^  and  risking  li£e  and 

I  reputation  in  resisting  the  most  powerful  and  inveterate  enemy 

that  ever  threatened  the  existence  of  Great  Britain. 
1^  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark  the  impression  pro- 

,.  duced  on  the  mind  of  the  distinguished  individual  to  whom 

^  these  debates  referred^  and  who  was  at  that  time  actively  organ* 

izing  that  system  of  defence  which  proved  successful  even 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  It  cannot  be  better 
shown  than  in  his  own  words.  He  was  observed  to  peruse  the 
packet  of  papers  which  contained  them  with  more  than  common 
interest^  and  without  being  in  the  slightest  d^ree  ruffled  even 
"when  reading  the  replies  to  his  noble  relative  by  men  of  such 
acknowledged  powers  and  surpassing  eloquence  as  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville.  That  he  felt  regret,  however,  that]such  men  could 
80  far  lend  themselves  to  the  objects  of  party  as  to  take 
only  a  partial,  narrow  view  of  a  subject  so  important  in  all  its 
bearings,  to  contemplate  the  dark  side  alone,  and  to  blame  him 
for  circumstances  that  lay  wholly  beyond  his  control,  is  appa- 
rent from  the  tone  of  his  letter.  **  In  respect  to  home  politics," 
he  observes,*  ^  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  like  tiiem  muchj 
and  I  am  convinced  that  tiie  government  cannot  last.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  government  can  stand  after  an  inquiry  into  an 
important  measure  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
However,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  King  has  a  right,  and  must 
be  supported  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  to  choose  his  own 
servants,  as  long  as  he  thinks  it  proper  to  persevere  in  retaining 
those  whom  he  prefers  in  his  service ;  and  if  no  other  advantage 
shall  have  been  gained  by  the  formation  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, it  has  at  least  drawn  firom  Lord  Grenville  opinions  whidi 
will  render  the  emplo3^ent  of  him  not  inconsistent  with  the 
King's  ease,  if  he  should  think  proper  to  call  him  to  his  service. 

*  Dated  Tisen.    To  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Uwtdi  I,  1810c 
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^  I  asBtire  yoa  tiiat  what  has  passed  in  parliame&t  respecting 
me  has  not  giren  me  one  moment's  concern^  as  fsr  as  I  am  pei^ 
sonally  concerned;  and^  indeed^  I  rejoice  at  it,  as  it  has  grren 
my  friends  an  opportunity  of  setting  the  public  right  npoa  some 
points  on  idiich  they  had  not  been  informed,  and  on  others  on 
whidi  the  misrepresentations  had  driven  the  truth  from  thek 

memories*    But  I  regret  that  men  like  Lord and  ^en 

should  carry  the  spirit  of  party  so  &r  as  to  attack  an  officer  in 
his  absence,  should  take  the  ground  of  their  attack  from  Cob- 
bett  and  the  Moniteur,  and  should  at  once  blame  him  fbr  cir- 
cumstances and  events  over  which  he  could  have  no  control^  and 
for  faults  which,  if  they  were  committed  at  all,  were  not  com- 
mitted by  hinu'^ 

A  subject,  however,  which  at  this  period  gave  him  &r  more 
pain  than  any  strictures  on  his  own  conduct  conld  do,  was 
the  complaints  which  continued  to  be  brought  against  the  ^ 
diers  of  his  army  by  the  inhabitants.  It  appeared  that  on  many 
occasions  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  utmost  brutality,  insulting 
and  plundering  the  people  whenever  they  had  an  opportanity 
of  committing  their  outrages  with  impunity,  and^  upon  detec- 
tion, refusing  to  come  forward  or  give  evidence  of  any  km^' 
against  the  actual  perpetrators.  An  atrocious  act  had  been 
recentiy  perpetrated  at  Villa  Nova  by  an  English  soldier  upon 
tiie  person  of  an  unfortunate  cobbler,  who  had  fallen  by  ^ 
hand  in  a  fit  of  passion — ^because,  forsooth,  the  unlucky  Portu^ 
guese  had  refused  to  mend  the  gentkmarCB  boots*  ^  ^^ 
crime  was  well  known,''  and  had  been  witnessed  by  more  ^^ 
one,  yet  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  to  convict  the  murf^^'"* 
The  ordinary  courts-martial  were  found  wholly  insufficient  to 
repress  these  excesses — the  soldiers  and  otiier  witnesses  reftts«<i 
to  substantiate  upon  oath  tiie  information  they  had  convey^!  to 
the  minister  of  the  police — ^and  a  system  of  terror  <m  one  side 
and  of  protection  on  the  other  generally  operated  so  as  ^ 
screen  the  oflFenders  from  justice.  In  this  flagrant  case  Lori 
Wellington  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  convict  the  delinquent; 
the  parties  who  had  given  the  information  refused  to  come  for- 
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ward ;  smd  it  was  declared  by  Lord  WeUingtJoii  that  he  had' no 
meani^.  of  convicting  this  soldier  of  a  ddJiberate  intemaon-  to 
m^yrder  the  deceased,  or  even  of  proving  that  he  committed  tte 
aet>  because  the  deceased  refused  to  mend  his  boots. 

'^  It  is  unfortunately  too  true/^  he  continues,  ^^  that  outrages 
^f.aU  desoriptions  are  committed  by  the  British  soldiers  in  this 
OQUntry,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  me,  and  the  general 
and  other  superior  officers  of  the  army,  to  prevent  them,  and  to 
puni^  those  who  commit  them. 

^^  It  is  useless  to  trouble  you  with  a  description  of  the  causes 
of  these  evils,  upon  which  I  have  written  fully  to  the  King^s 
ministers.  One  of  them  undoubtedly  is,  the  disinclination  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  substantiate  upon  oath  before  a 
court-^martial  their  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers, 
without  which  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
punish  them;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  criminals  are  tried, 
and  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence ;  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  evi- 
dence of  an  outrage  from  the  comrades  of  a  soldier  who  has 
committed  it. 

^^  The  records  of  the  embassy  at  Lisbon  must  be  filled  with 
complaints  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that  which  I  now  re« 
turn  to  you ;  and  with  demands  from  me  of  evidence  on  the 
facts  stated ;  the  result  of  which  has  invariably  been,  that  no 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  substantiate  the  complaints  made, 
and  those  who  have  committed  the  outrages  complained  of  have 
remained  unpunished. 

^  ^^  I  am  concerned  to  add  that  I  know  of  no  means  which 
have  not  already  been  adopted  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  British 
soldiers  in  order.  Detachments  are  never  allowed  to  march 
except  under  command  of  an  officer :  and  the  most  strict  orders 
have  been  given  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
when  so  employed ;  and  an  officer  of  the  provost- marshal's  esta- 
blishment is  employed  whenever  the  numbers  of  any  detach- 
ment win  justify  such  an  appointment. 

"  But  all  has  hitherto  been  in  vain ;  the  outrages  complained 
of  are  still  perpetrated,  and  they  will  continue  until  the  govern- 
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mtat  a&d  people  see  tiie  necessity  of  dok^  ibeir  utmost  to  co&- 
ynct,  Wfore  a  eoort-mattial,  those  soldiers  ol  the  crimes  of 
iHttdi^  I  am  sony  to  say,  I  am  too  well  cominced  they  bave 
reason  to  complain.'^ 

The  details  here  giren  present  a  startling  picture  of  the  real 
natOTO  and  dwracter  of  war,  of  which  the  destmctiveaBd  demo- 
laliaing  princiides,  at  yariance  alike  with  natural  reason  and  jni- 
tiee  and  wiA  all  forms  of  ciril  government  tend,  most  of  aU^  to 
brutalize  the  people,  and  render  the  common  s(ddi^  a  mere  in- 
stnnnent,  deprived  of  the  common  sympathies  of  his  land,  and 
knifed  to  tht  oiBee  of  a  pnblic  executioner.  If  sneh  were  the 
practieesin  die  country  of  an  ally,  what  may  we  stqppose  to  tale 
plaee  in  a  conquered  country;  and  if  aD  the  activity,  love  of 
jnstiee  and  of  disdpline,  qualities  so  pre-eminent  in  the  diaiae- 
ter  of  Lord  Wdlington,  were  unable  to  remedy  evils  so  terriUe 
and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  system  ot  all  wufare,  how  incalcu- 
lable must  be  ibe  wretchedness  of  countries  subjected  to  miii' 
tary  rule,  under  commanders  wanting  those  qualities,  and  devoid 
of  those  principles  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  him  ? 

Every  day  that  now  passed  before  the  invasion  of  the  French 
found  Lord  Wellington  better  prepared  to  meet,  if  not  to  repel 
it;  not  an  hour  was  lost,  and  when  all  had  been  done  that 
hmnan  prudence  and  the  means  he  had  at  command  conid 
aeoomplish,  he  still  saw,  like  aU  men  whose  aim  is  to  excel,  how 
much  remained  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  effect  In 
writing  to  Admiral  Berkeley,t  with  a  full  eicplanafion  of  his 
plans  and  resources,  he  emphatically  observes,  «  I  wish  I  conld 
do  more,  but  upon  a  fair  calculation  of  circumstances,  probahk 
events,  and  means,  I  do  not  think  I  can  with  propriety  undertake, 
or  do  otherwise  than  give  my  opinion  against  undertaking  nKwe. 

*^  I  think  it  scandalous  that  the  Portuguese  r^ular  army 
should  not  be  100,000,  instead  of  50,000  men ;  more  scandalous 
that  they  should  want  near  10,000  men  to  complete  to  50,000; 
still  more  scandalous  that  they  have  not  means  to  support  even 

*  To  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.,  Viseu,  March  e,  1810. 
t  VisM;  Mopch  23,  1810. 
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the  army  which  they  have ;  and  almost  as  bad  as  aU  the  rest, 
'tibat  Great  Britain  should  not  have  been  able  to  send  arms  and 
dk>£hing  for  men  as  soon  as  the  French  have  been  able  to  send 
in  their  reinforcement  of  made  soldiers  which  are  now  upon  our 
frontier* 

^  The  means,  however,  being  as  they  are,  defkient,  I  must 
not  xcadertake  what  is  not  necessary  with  insufficient  men. 

'^  The  French  endeavoured  to  surprise  one  of  our  posts  upon 
tiie  Agneda  on  the  night  of  the  1 9th,  occupied  by  four  companies 
of  the  95ffa,  under  Colonel  Beckwith ;  they  were  repulsed  in 
fnest^  with  some  loss.  We  lost  Lieutoiant  Mercer  and  three 
mm  kUled  and  seven  wounded. 

In  addition  to  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese government.  Lord  Wdlington  was  concerned  to  observe 
that  the  Spanish  troops  made  no  progress  in  their  discipline,  and 
that  they  had  not  improved  in  efficiency  since  the  arrival  of 
General  Stewart  at  Cadiz.  '^  I  am  afraid,^'  he  writes,*  ^  that 
much  time  will  dapse  before  any  considerable  improvement  wiU 
be  made  in  &e  state  of  these  troops,  or  before  several  other 
measures  will  be  adopted  by  the  Spanish  government,  whidi 
are  expedient  and  even  necessary  in  the  existing  situation  of 
affairs.  We  must  not  be  discounted,  however,  by  these  xmto* 
w«rd  circumstances.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  Spanish 
troops,  bad  as  their  appearance  and  discipline  are,  will  do  their 
doty  in  fortified  positions ;  and  even  if  they  were  worse  than  they 
are,  and  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  with  which  we  hare  to  contend 
were  greater  than  tibey  are,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
€be  world  are  too  deeply  involved  in  this  contest  for  us  to  recede 
ooe  step  from  it,  which  may  not  be  rendered  absolutely  neces* 
sary  by  circumstances.  The  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  have  inva- 
riably had  the  same  appearance  since  I  have  known  them;  they 
have  always  appeared  to  be  lost ;  means  have  always  appeared 
inadequate  to  objects ;  and  the  sole  dependence  of  the  whole 
has  apparently  been  upon  us.  The  contest,  however,  still  con- 
tinues, and  is  in  its  third  year;  and  we  must  continue  it  as 

*  To  Major-general  the  HonoDfable  W.  Stewart,  Viseu,  March  27,  1810. 
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long  as  we  can  with  the  means  which  the  country  affords, 
improving  them  as  much  as  the  people  will  allow  u^  as  it 
is  obvious  that  Great  Britain  cannot  ^ve  us  larger  meana  than 
we  have." 

About  the  same  period  Lord  Wellington  received  inteUigence, 
grossly  exaggerated,  that  a  serious  insurrection  had  broken  oat  in 
the  Sierra  de  Ronda ;  that  King  Joseph,  surroimded  in  Mala^bf 
the  insuigents,  had  great  difficulty  in  extricating  himself ;  tiiat  the 
French  corps  on  the  Guadiana  had  broken  up  on  the  1 8tb,  Mortier 
marching  towards  Monasterio  and  Sta  Olalla  in  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena;  and  the  other  corps  of  Merida  retiring  towards  Tnudllo* 
Although  preparedon  all  sides,  the  French  still  hesitated  to  make 
a  general  attack ;  and  in  an  interesting  communication  to  Co- 
lonel Torrens  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Lord  Wellington 
briefly  sums  up  his  opinion  of  the  approaching  campaign  in  the 
following  words: — ^^  I  can  give  you  no  news;  the  French 
threaten  us  on  all  sides,  and  are  most  desirous  to  get  rid  of  ^ 
But  they  threaten  upon  too  many  points  at  a  time  to  give  me 
much  uneasiness  respecting  any  one  in  particular,  and  they  ahal 
not  induce  me  to  disconnect  my  army. 

^^  I  am  in  a  situation  in  which  no  mischief  can  be  done  to  the 
army  or  to  any  part  of  it;  I  am  prepared  for  all  events;  andi 
I  am  in  a  scrape,  as  appears  to  be  the.  general  belief  in  Engl^^^ 
although  certainly  not  my  own,  PU  get  out  of  it/^* 

The  great  disadvantage,  however,  imder  which  Lord  Weffing" 
ton  now  laboured  was,  that  the  late  Sir  John  Moore,  when  m 
Portugal,  had  given  his  opinion  that  the  country  could  »^  ^ 
defended  by  the  army  under  his  command;  and  although i^^ 
obvious  that  the  country  was  in  a  very  different  situation  ndW, 
and  the  position  of  the  British  commander  different  from  tna* 
of  his  predecessor,  persons  entertained  a  prejudice  again**  ^ 
adoption  of  any  plans  for  opposing  the  enemy  of  whieh  P^"** 
gal  was  to  be  the  theatre,  or  its  means  the  instrumentrrW)  W'^*^ 
a$  not  even  to  consider  them.  The  marches  and  op0?a^^  ^ 
the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  as  well  as  bis  despa* 

♦  To  Lieutenant-colonel  Torrens,  Viseu,  March  31,  1810. 
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proved  that  little  was  known  of  Portugal  at  that  time ;  and 
while  Lord  Wellington  declared  that  he  had  as  much  respect  as 
any  man  could  have  for  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  Sir  John 
Moore, — that  he  should  mistrust  his  own  if  opposed  to  his  in  a 
case  which  the  latter  had  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and 
considering, — ^he  felt  convinced  that  he  could  know  nothing  of 
its  then  e^dsting  state.  Besides  this  prejudice  founded  on  Sir 
John  Moore's  opinion,  there  was  also  another  and  very  general 
prejudice  against  any  military  operation  in  the  Peninsula. 

To  Say  nothing  of  the  change  of  circumstances,  the  British 
genei^  saw  clearly  that,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
activity  in  Portugal,  the  contest  must  continue  in  Spain  ;  that 
the  French  must  employ  a  very  large  force  in  the  operations  ne- 
cessary to  compel  him  to  evacuate  it :  and  they  could  notbritig 
that  force  to  bear  upon  Portugal  without  abandoning  other  ob- 
jects, and  exposing  their  dominion  in  Spain  to  the  utmost 
peril.    Should  they  not  succeed  in  compelling  the  British  to 
evacuate  the  country,  they  would  be  placed  in  a  very  critical 
position ;  and  the  longer,  in  fact,  that  the  English  continued  in 
Portugal,  the  more  seriously  would  they  suffer  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  contest  in  Spain.     It  was  on  this  ground  that  the 
British  general,  while  preparing,  on  one  hand,  to  re-embark  and 
bring  off  his  army  in  safety,  was  equally  resolved,  on  the  other^ 
to  risk  a  battle,  should  the  enemy  not  appear  in  more  formi- 
dable numbers  than  rendered  such  a  step  prudent.     Having 
taken  a  fair  and  dispassionate  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  position^  he  had  no  desire  of  pushing  matters  to  extremities ; 
if  there  existed  a  military  necessity  for  it,  he  had  every  thing  in 
readiness  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  while  he  was  not  dispo- 
sed to  take  alarm  at  a  force  which  he  did  not  consider  superior 
to  that  which  he  had  under  his  own  command.    There  was 
another  point  also  on  which  he  expressed  himself  in  that  plea- 
simt^  good-natured  tone  for  which  he  was  often  so  remarkable; 
^  that  shotdd  they  in  the  end  be  compelled  to  go,  he  felt  a  little 
anxiety  that  they  should  go,  like  gentlemen,  out  of  the  hall- 
door^  particularly  after  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  to 
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enable  them  to  do  so ;  and  not  out  of  the  back-door,  or  by 
Ihe  area*''    His  remarks  also  on  the  disposition  so  genenlly 
attributed  to  him  in  England^  of  fighting  savage  battles  are  in 
the  same  happy  spirit,  and  show  how  justly  he  estimated  at  its 
worth  the  popular  feeling  of  the  day.    He  assured  Lord  liver- 
pool*  '^  tha^  whatever  people  might  say^  he  was  by  no  means 
BO  fond  as  they  imagined  of  fighting  desperate  battles;  fior  ifbe 
were,  he  might  fight  one  every  day  he  pleased.    On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  kept  the  army  for  six  months  in  two  positioDS, 
notwithstanding  their  own  desire  and  that  of  the  allies  that  he 
flhould  take  advantage  of  many  opportanities  which  the  enemy 
apparently  offisred  of  striking  a  blow  against  them ;  in  soooe  of 
which  the  sin^  operation  would  certainly  have  been  success- 
iuL    But  he  looked  to  the  great  result  of  maintaining  our  posi- 
tion on  the  Peninsula,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  dirert- 
ed  from  it  either  by  his  own  army  or  by  the  enemy/^    Nor^  on 
the  other  hand,  was  he  influenced  by  public  opinion  that  be 
ought  to  do  more,  or  quit  the  country — a  doctrine  industriously 
spread  by  the  Whig  leaders  and  their  adherentsi,  and  re-echoed 
by  the  clamorous  voice  of  people  still  more  ignorant  upon  the 
subject  than  the  opposition  members  themselves.  Peprived  of 
the  local  knowledge  and  the  means  of  judging  which  Lord  Wel- 
lington possessed ;  influenced  by  a  blind  admiration  of  Napo- 
leon, and  dazzled  by  his  success,  the  opposition  would  have 
submitted  to  the  terms  sought  to  be  imposed  by  ^jwi^  aad  pur- 
chased a  hollow  and  dangerous  peace  by  sacrificing  Ihe  true  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  honour  of  Great  Britain.    With  far  eleaier 
and  more  statesmanlike  views^  though  arrogating  nothing  of  the 
self-complacent  wisdom  and  affected  superiority  of  talent  so 
ostentatiously  obtruded  on  the  world  by  men  like  these,  this 
great  soldier  saw  the  inherent  weakness  of  that  system  of  toS&r 
tary  force  which  they  held  in  so  much  awe;  and  the  ofbxtoiiaTB^ 
avowed  at  the  period  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ahoi^ 
sighted  views  and  fears  of  politicians  whooe  repntatkm  te^ 

*  To  the  Earl  of  Lireipool^  Secretajy  of  State,  Yiieu,  j|;|Mil  %  1^10. 
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4HI  tiie  TietcNrioiifl  cftreer  of  him  on  idiom  tl^ 
their  faith* 

These  ofmiions  are  the  more  remaricahle  as  having  been  re- 
ceded when  the  star  of  Napoleon  shone  the  biightest^ — when 
Austria  lay  prostrate  after  her  last  struggle^  and,  by  uniting 
herself  in  the  dosest  bonds  with  the  conqueror,  sacrificing  her 
imperial  daughter  as  a  peaoe-offiering  to  the  new  idol  of  irresist- 
iUe  power;  and,  before  Bnssia  had  dared  to  breathe  a  word  of 
resistance — when  Spain  was  withoot  an  army — and  the  eyes  o£ 
Skurope  were  directed  to  the  close  of  the  erentftd  drsmawhidh 
"was  to  yidd  up  the  world  to  Napoleon  <m  the  plains  of 
Portugal. 

At  this  very  time  Lord  Wellington,  in  his  o^^  words,  did 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  chedc  to  the  Bonaparte  system.  Be- 
eent  transactions  in  Holland  showed  him  ^  that  it  was  all  hollow 
within ;  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wishes,  the  interests, 
and  even  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  insomuch  that  he 
could  not  trust  even  his  own  brothers  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution*/' 

The  man  who  could  thus  maintain  his  calmness  and  equa* 
nimity ;  the  coolness  and  decision  of  his  judgment  amidst 
events  that  caused  the  utmost  excitement  and  alarm,  particu- 
larly in  England — ^then  the  last  barrier  to  French  dominion 
over  Europe — ^and  where,  as  the  fearful  contest  proceeded,  and 
appetxed  to  approach  nearer  our  own  hearths  and  homes,  party 
spirit  naturally  ran  into  the  most  violent  extremes — was  both 
a  great  man  and  a  great  statesman.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  during  his  campaigns  in  India,  the  very 
enlightened  views  he  entertained,  the  able  conduct  he  displayed, 
and  the  admirable  counsels  he  left  behind  him ;  nor  have  wq 
less  reason  to  feel  the  same  respect  for  the  singular  penetration 
and  power  of  reasoning  to  which  he  evinced  in  a  wider  and 
more  important  qihere,  where  events  thickened  round  him> 
and  emergencies  and  trials  he  could  not  possibly  have  antici- 
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pated,  called  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers;  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  ardent  mind  and  vigorous  genius* 

He  saw  and  deprecated  the  violence  of  party^  as  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  success  of  the 
common  cause;  for  he  felt  that  political  disunion,  of  which 
he  had  experienced  the  unhappy  consequences  in  Spain,  was 
to  be  dreaded  far  more  than  the  enemy.     It  was  such  violence 
which  rendered  the  British  government,  at  this  time,  incapable 
of  making  the  exertion  which  it  might  have  done ;  and  pro* 
duced  apprehension  and  alarm  on  all  sides.     The  weak  and 
powerless  are  necessarily  wretched ;  they  are  incessantly  haunted 
by  unreal  evils ;  continual  fears  deprive  them  of  the  power  ot 
reasoning  and  acting ;  and  it  is  thus  with  a  weak  government; 
it  dare  not  hope,  and  it  can  have  no  confidence  in  any  party. 
Lord  Wellington  saw  exactly  the  situation  in  which  the  minis- 
try were  placed ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  remedy,  had  either  the 
government  or  the  people  possessed  the  same  moderation  and 
judgment  which  dictated  the  advice  which  he  gave  them.    The 
government,  he  pleasantly  observes,  ^^  are  terribly  afraid  that  I 
shall  get  myself  and  them  into  a  scrape.    But  what  can  be 
expected  from  men  who  are  beaten  in  the  House  of  Conmions 
three  times  a  week  ?    A  great  deal  might  be  done  now,  if  there 
existed  in  England  less  party  and  more  public  sentiment,  and 
if  there  was  any  government*.'^ 

At  the  same  time,  Lord  Wellington  was  aware  that  the  state 
of  opinion  in  Elngland  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  Peninsular 
war.  "  The  ministers,^'  he  observed,  *^  are  as  much  alarmed 
as  the  public,  or  as  the  opposition  pretend  to  be,  and  they  &P' 
pear  to  be  of  opinion  that  I  am  inclined  to  fight  a  deaper^^ 
battle  which  is  to  answer  no  purpose.''  All  parties,  however- 
govemment,  opposition,  and  people — quite  agreed  in  one 
thing,  which  was  to  throw  upon  him  the  whole  responsibility 
of  bringing  away  the  army  in  safety,  after  staying  in  the  Penin- 
sula till  it  should  be  necessary  to  evacuate  it.    But  so  fftr  from 

•  Viicu,  7th  April,  1810. 
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being  terrified  at  this  general  combination  to  make  him  ac« 
countable^  if  affairs  went  wrong ;  so  far  from  being  compelled 
to  hazard  desperate  engagements  to  preserve  his  armv^  he  had^ 
by  his  able  dispositions^  not  only  protected  Portugal,  and  held 
the  enemy  at  bay,  but  deterred  them  from  investing  the  fron- 
tier towns ;  giving  Portugal  an  efficient  army ;  reawakened  abet- 
ter spirit  in  the  armies  of  Spain,  by  teaching  them  to  depend 
on  their  own  resources,  and  to  recognise  the  general  partisan 
system  throughout  the  country ;  and,  instead  of  being  desirous 
to  risk  a  desperate  battle,  he  was  in  a  position  either  to  assume 
the  offensive  with  success,  or  to  retreat  without  dishonour  and 
without  loss. 

Another  excellent  result  of  the  cautious,  yet  formidable  sys- 
tem he  had  pursued,  was  the  time  he  gained  to  place  the  allied 
forces  in  the  most  complete  and  efficient  state,  insomuch  that 
wherever  the  enemy  ventured  upon  offensive  movements,  the 
least  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  allied  corps, 
deterred  them  from  attacking  the  frontier  towns,  and  induced 
them  to  resume  their  positions.  It  was  this  which  led  to  the 
continued  delay  in  the  French  invasion  of  Portugal — to  the 
concentration  of  their  forces,  to  the  fresh  reinforcements  poured 
in ;  to  the  exertions  made  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Spain 
before  commencing  the  attack ;  and,  finally,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Massena  as  generalissimo  to  command  what  was  newly 
termed  *^  the  army  of  Portugal.*^  It  was  thus  that,  without 
fighting  a  single  battle, — although,  as  he  himself  states,  accused 
of  the  most  sanguinary  intentions, — and  of  being  actually 
ready  to  cry  "havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,*'  he 
had  produced,  without  any  risk  of  loss,  more  than  all  the 
advantages  which  he  could  have  obtained,  either  by  a  sys- 
tem of  petty  warfare,  or  by  risking  general  engagements.  Yet 
such  is  the  contagious  power  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
calumny, — and  such  the  lamentable  weakness  of  human  nature, 
that  not  only  the  people,  but  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  the  opposition,  par  excellence, 
were  almost  in  daily  apprehension  of  receiving  accounts  that  a 
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man^  capable  of  acting  as  he  had  done^  was  taken  with  his 
whole  army^  or  cut  to  pieces^  or  driven  into  the  sea.  In  &ct, 
the  mere  shadow  of  Napoleon's  power  had  obscured  th^ 
vision^  and  awed  their  souls ;  for  they  believed  that  it  was 
built  upon  a  rock  not  to  be  shaken^  instead  of  being  founded, 
as  it  was^  upon  the  treacherous  sands ;  and  they  fell  down  and 
worshipped  the  golden  image  which  he  had  set  up  without 
perceiving  its  feet  of  day. 

That  Napoleon^  however^  estimated  the  genius  and  skill  of 
the  British  general  at  a  higher  rate  than  any  of  the  allied 
governments^  his  cautious  manner  of  proceeding,  his  continual 
threats  and  demonstrations^  his  marchings  and  counter-march- 
ings—<and  which  he  continued  for  months  without  making  a  regu- 
lar attack — ^afford  ample  testimony ;  it  being  well  known  that 
he  directed  all  the  movements  of  his  Spanish  campaigns  as  if 
he  had  been  upon  the  spot. 

Thus  Marshal  Massena  had  arrived  at  Salamanoi  on  the  15th 
of  May^  issued  one  of  the  usual  proclamations^  instantly  taken 
die  command  of  the  troops  in  Leon,  Old  Castile,  and  Estrema- 
dura,  and  prepared  for  active  operations.  His  high  reputation, 
the  strength  of  his  army,  the  expected  arrival  of  the  imperial 
guards,  with  the  Emperor,  as  was  generally  believed^  at  their 
head ;  all  served  to  give  the  most  formidable  and  imposing  cha- 
racter to  this  expedition.  It  comprised  a  force  of  7^^000  well 
disciplined  troops,  amply  suppUed  with  all  requisites  for  an 
invading  army ;  yet  notwithstanding  its  marked  superiority,  its 
commander  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  circumspection.  The  victories  of  Roli^a,  Vimiero,  and 
Corurina ;  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  and  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
had  taught  Napoleon  to  respect  the  abilities  of  the  British 
leader;  for  with  the  frankness  of  all  brave  soldiers,  he  had  de- 
clared, on  the  flight  of  Soult,  and  on  other  occasions,  that  Wei- 
lesley  was  no  common  general.  From  that  period  a  more  cautious 
system  was  adopted;  the  iPrench  commanders  became  more 
wary,  proceeded  by  rule,  and  never  gave  battle  without  com- 
bining their  forces,  and  for  some  evident  advantage.  Hence  the 
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precautions  taken^  and  the  repeated  ddays  in  undertaking  the 
second  invasion  of  Portugal^  although  Spain  had  no  longer  an 
army^  and  the  French  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  amounted  to  not 
less  than  250/)00  men.  These  were  now  chiefly  concentrated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  with  the  exception  of  the  different 
corps  employed  in  garrisons,  in  holding  the  guerillas  in  cheeky 
and  in  conducting  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  Still,  Massena,  with  a 
British  force  of  less  than  50,000  men  in  his  front,  supported 
by  the  Portuguese,  whose  discipline  had  not  yet  been  put  to 
the  proof,  instead  of  advancing  at  once  to  the  attack,  adhered 
to  the  old  military  rules,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.*  The  siege  was  pressed 
with  the  utmost  vigour ;  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  Aguada 
both  above  and  below  the  town ;  and  ground  was  broken  on  the 
13th  upon  a  high  ridge,  which  commands  the  walls  at  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  yards.  By  the  25th  the  batteries,  directed 
upon  a  single  point,  opened  their  tremendous  fire,  and  the  place 
was  summoned  on  the  27th9  but  without  effect.  The  outworks 
in  the  suburbs,  were  then  carried  with  immense  slaughter,  but 
the  garrison  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  still  held  out  with  the 
greatest  resolution  and  gallantry*  Although  the  batteries  were 
now  fixed  upon  the  lower  ridge  and  swept  the  town,  there  was 
-no  idea  of  surrender  till  on  the  10th  of  July  the  Spanish  guns 
being  all  silenced,  the  houses  in  flames,  the  counterscarp  blown 
up  by  a  mine,  and  a  wide  breach  opened;  a  white  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  walls  and  the  city  surrendered* 

From  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  Lord  Wellington  had 
been  most  anxiously  desirous  to  relieve  the  place,  and  had  been 
deterred  from  attempting  its  relief  only  by  the  conviction  which 
he  felt  that  the  attempt  must  fail,  and  that  its  immediate  fall 
and  the  irrevocable  loss  of  the  cause  of  the  allies  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  failure.  He  had  been  strongly  urged  by 
the  Spanish  government,  and  General  Romana  had  come  from 
Badajos  to  offer  his  utmost  assistance  in  making  some  diversion 

#  4th  June,  1810. 
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to  saccoor  the  distressed  city  which  fought  so  gallantly,  and 
looked  for  the  aid  of  the  British.  However  painful  to  witness 
this  gallant  resistance,  after  having  declared  that  if  circumstances 
permitted,  and  it  were  found  at  all  practicable,  he  would  assur- 
edly inarch  to  its  relief.  Lord  Wellington,  while  he  conceived  it 
his  duty  to  decline  the  attempt,  showed  how  it  was  impossible 
he  could  have  succeeded,  opposed  to  so  overwhelming  a  force, 
with  other  corps  of  the  enemy  at  hand  ready  to  fall  upon  him. 
It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemji 
both  the  previous  sieges,  and  the  delays  so  long  continued  be- 
fore striking  a  blow,  having  for  one  of  their  objects  to  betray 
the  British  general  into  some  act  of  imprudence.  This  he  had 
the  penetration  to  see,  and  though  loaded  with  obloquy,  accused 
of  having  promised  and  failed  to  perform  his  promise  of  afibrd- 
ing  relief,  he  would  not  swerve  from  the  strict  line  of  duty  he 
had  laid  down.  The  second  proclamation  of  Massena  on  en- 
tering Portugal^  dictated  doubtless  by  Napoleon,  and  which  also 
charged  Lord  Wellington  with  breach  of  faith  towards  his 
allies,  evidently  showed  that  such  were  the  hopes  of  the  enemy^ 
had  he  weakly  consented  to  fall  into  the  snare. 

Upon  a  point  of  so  much  importance  to  his  character  as  a 
man,  as  well  as  a  soldier,  it  is  only  justice  to  give  the  reasons 
of  the  British  commander  in  his  own  words.  Besides  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  the  enemy's  troops,  there  were  others 
.  employed  in  communication  with  the  rear  and  with  the 
right,  while  the  country  in  which  he  must  have  carried  on  his 
operations  to  raise  the  siege,  or  even  to  relieve  the  place 
would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  enemy  on  account 
of  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  ^'  I  had  intelligence,  of  the  truth 
of  which  I  could  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  enemy  had  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  siege,  the  whole  of  the  6th  and  of  the  8th  corps  of 
the  army  in  Spain;  the  former  consisting  of  31,611  effectives, 
including  4856  cavalry ;  the  latter  consisting  of  25,956  effec- 
tives, including  4716  cavalry,  according  to  returns  of  those 
corps  of  a  very  late  period  which  had  been  intercepted  and 
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communicated  to  me Under  these  circumstances,  hotr-i 

ever  much  I  have  been  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  place,  not 
only  on  accoimt  of  its  military  and  political  importance,  but  on 
account  of  its  brave  governor  and  garrison,  and  inhabitants,  I 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  refrain  from  an  operation  which 
it  was  probable  would  be  attended  by  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences/^ * 

This  we  think  at  once  decides  the  question,  as  regards  any 
degree  of  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wel*^ 
lington ;  he  had  done  all  that  lay  within  the  scope  of  human 
prudence  to  avert  the  blow;  he  had  approached  as  near  as 
Alverca  to  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  to  advance,  or  avail 
himself  of  any  error  committed  by  the  besiegers,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.     Had  the  Spanish  government  and  its  generals  pur- 
Sued  the  system  so  strenuously  recommended  to  them  even 
after  the  strange  treatment  he  had  experienced  at  their  hands, 
this  additional  misfortune  could  never  have  befallen  them,  and 
he  was  in  no  way  bound  to  supply  their  want  of  prudence  and 
energy  by  following  so  bad  an  example,  and  incurring  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  the  British  army.    That  he  did  not 
despair  of  their  cause  was  owing  rather  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
inherent  weakness  and  hoUowness  of  the  system  pursued  by 
the  enemy  than  to  his  opinion  of  their  strength ;  and  with  that 
£ar-seeing  eye  and  strong  judgment  which  characterised  him 
-when  their  affairs  appeared  the  most  desperate,  he  detected  the 
errors  committed  by  Napoleon,  and  he  still  hoped,  because  he 
saw  the  incongruity  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  employed 
by  the  invader  to  the  end  he  had  in  view.    And  this  we  con- 
sider a  very  remarkable  fact — one  which  stamps  him  as  a  nian 
of  pre-eminent  intellect — and  of  sounder  and  more  cnlai^ed  views 
than  his  illustrious  contemporary,  brilliant  as  were  his  powers. 
When  all  Europe,  with  England  herself,  stood  filled  with  admi-^ 
ration,  or  awe-stricken  before  the  great  conqueror,  he  alone 
measured  him  with  a  correct  eye,  estimated  his  measures  at 

*  To  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Alverca,  11th  July,  1810. 
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their  real  worth,  and  foretold  their  failure  while  the  &te  o{ 
Spain  and  Qreat  Britain  herself  lay  trembling  in  the  balance. 
Though  of  all  men  he  was  best  able  to  appreciate  his  colossal 
power  in  its  military  strength  and  resources^  be  knew  the  weak- 
ness of  the  base  on  which  it  rested;  that  he  had,  to  use  a 
military  phrase,  occupied  lines  more  extended  than  he  coiild 
support, — he  saw  him  as  he  really  was,  intoxicated  with  soccesSi 
without  moderation  and  wisdom  to  maintain  the  advantages 
which  he  had  obtained.  Indeed,  long  before  the  event,  he 
seems  to  have  reasoned  upon  the  actions  of  Napoleon  as  if  lie 
were  capable,  as  it  proved,  of  enga^g  in  some  project  as  wild 
and  desperate  as  the  Russian  expedition,  which  alone  could 
surpass  the  madness  of  persisting  in  a  struggle  so  hopeless  as 
the  entire  conquest  of  the  Peninsula.  Thus  he  justly  re- 
marked, **  I  think  there  is  something  discordant  in  all  the 
French  arrangements  for  Spain.  Joseph  divides  his  kingdom 
into  prefectures,  while  Napoleon  parcels  it  out  into  governments : 
Joseph  makes  a  great  military  expedition  into  the  South  of 
Spain,  and  undertakes  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  while  Napoleon 
places  all  the  troops  and  half  the  kingdom  under  the  command 
of  Massena,  and  eaUs  it  the  army  of  PortugaL 

^'  It  is  impossible  that  these  measures  can  be  ad(^ted  in 
concert ;  and  I  should  suspect  that  the  impatience  of  Napoleon  s 
temper  vnll  not  bear  the  delay  of  the  completion  of  tiie  con- 
quest of  Spain;  and  that  he  is  desirous  of  making  one  great 
effort  to  remove  us  by  the  means  of  Massena."*  And  agwn  in 
giving  his  opinion  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  belligerents, 
he  concludes  with  the  following  just  observations :  ^^  After  this 
relative  view  of  the  disposition  of  the  two  contending  parties  in 
the  Peninsula,  you  will  observe  that  the  enemy  have  extended 
themselves  to  such  a  degree^  that  even  with  their  large  (o^ 
tbey  can  make  no  rapid  progress  towards  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  country  till  they  shall  have  defeated  this  army  or  oUig^ 
it  to  evacuate  PortugaL 

*  To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  WeUesley,  Celorico,  June  11th,  tStO. 
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^^  They  cannot  carry  on  the  siege  of  Cadiz  in  the  South,  and 
I  doubt  their  being  able  to  carry  on  that  of  Tarragona,  or  that 
of  Tortosa  in  the  east;  and  till  we  are  removed,  the  whole 
machine  appears  brought  to  a  stand/^ 

After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  against  the  British^  the  movements  of  the  different 
armies^  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  assume  an  interest  they  did 
not  before  possess.  During  the  recent  operations,  the  ground 
between  the  Azava  and  the  Coa  was  occupied  by  the  Ught 
division  of  the  British  army,  under  the  command  of  General 
Craufurd.  The  zeal  and  ability  he  had  displayed,  and  the  gallantry 
and  perfect  discipline  of  his  troops,  had  become  a  theme  of  ad- 
miration even  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  sole  difficulty  felt  by  Lord 
Wellington  was  to  restrain  their  ardour,  and  prevent  their 
coming  into  useless  collision  with  superior  forces.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  act  wholly  on  the  defensive ;  and  this  was  more 
especially  felt  by  the  British  when  opposed  to  any  thing  like  an 
equality  of  force,  and  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  a  country  like 
Portugal.  Such  a  campaign  called  for  the  utmost  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  prudence  and 
ability  of  his  general  officers ;  even  after  supplying  all  with  the 
general  plan  and  the  most  minute  directions,  the  lynx-eye  and 
the  lion-heart,  eager  to  seize  advantage  and  prompt  for  action,  axe 
to  be  kept  continually  on  the  alert.  With  all  these,  an  imprudent 
action^  in  the  eagerness  to  repulse  the  enemy,  took  place  upon 
the  Coa.  The  enemy,  assembling  a  strong  force  at  Marialva^ 
crossed  the  Aguada,  and  General  Craufurd  retired  slowly  upon 
Almeida.  In  his  retreat,  covered  by  the  German  and  Portu« 
guese  cavalry,  they  were  charged  by  a  column  of  horse  with 
great  impetuosity.  Tet,  to  the  surprise  of  their  commander^  the 
Portuguese  troops,  not  only  received  the  enemy  with  firmness^ 
but  vied  with  the  best  German  hussars  in  repelUng  the  attack. 
In  several  bold  skirmishes  they  also  gave  proofs  of  efficiency 
which  showed  the  success  of  the  system  pursued  by  Marshal 
Beresford,  and  near  Almeida  they  distinguished  themselves  in 
a  manner  which  called  forth  the  approbation  of  Lord  Welling- 
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ton  himBslf.*  On  the  llth,  by  a  rapid  coup^dt'mainy  Bonetal 
Crauford  succeeded  in  carrying  off  one  of  the  enemy's  patrols, 
and  BO  sadden  was  the  attack^  that  not  a  single  horseman 
escaped.  At  the  same  time  the  British  cavalry  diaiged  a  small 
square  of  the  enemy's  infantry^  which  must  have  surrendered 
had  not  the  false  alarm  of  the  enemy's  approach  in  force  dawn 
their  attention  to  another  quarter^  giving  the  enemy  time  to 
draw  off  into  a  wood^  after  having  repulsed  the  6rst  charge,  iti 
which  Colonel  Talbot,  of  the  14th  dragoons^  was  unfortonately 
slain. 

Having  taken  up  the  position  assigned  him  near  Almeida, 
General  Crauford  received  directions  to  hold  it  till  the  appear- 
ance of  Ney  in  foroe^  when  he  was  to  pass  the  Coa  without  ea* 
gaging  the  enemy.  But,  encouraged  by  success  in  those  bril- 
liant and  daring  skirmishes,  in  which  the  cavalry  of  both  armies 
showed  so  emulous  a  spirit,  he  delayed  the  movement  till  the 
French  were  close  upon  him,  and  with  5000  men  had  to  sustain 
a  severe  action  with  an  entire  corps,  under  the  able  and  daring 
Ney.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  left  bank  and  possession  of  the  bridge^  from  whidi  the 
enemy  was  at  length  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Th^  d  the 
British  amounted  to  nearly  500  men,  which  was  the  more  to  be 
r^etted,  as  the  British,  from  their  inferior  number,  codd  less 
affDrd  these  casual  losses  than  the  enemy,  and  even  partial  vie- 
tories  under  similar  circumstances^  could  achieve  no  desirable 
purpose.  It  was  thus  the  campaign  opened;  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  advance  and  laid  siege  to  Almeida,  Craufurd  returing 
raliher  more  promptly,  according  to  the  directions  he  reoeiis^ 

Meantime  General  Hill  commanded  a  separate  corps  in  th& 
Alemtejo.  It  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  in&ntry  and  1000 
}iorse^  comprising  a  force  of  14,000  men,  and  was  charged  witb 
the  duty  of  observing  the  motions  of  Regnier  in  Spanish  £str&- 
madura.  He  had  exact  directions  how  to  proceed,  and  when 
the   French  general  moved  rapidly  towards  the  Tagtis, 

*  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  AJverca,  July  13>  1810. 
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crossed  the  river  with  a  view  of  cutting  oflF  its  communication 
with  the  main  force^  General  Hill,  by  equal  promptitade,  crossed 
at  Villa  Velha,  in  time  to  reach  Castello  Bwinco,  where  he  was^ 
reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under  General  Fane.  With 
hifr  advance  at  Castello  Branco,  he  took  up  a  position  at  Sarze- 
das,  and  established  his  communications  with  the  commander»in<^ 
chief  over  the  Estrella,  covering  all  the  avenues  through  Southern 
Beira.  A  reserve  of  2000  British  and  8000  Portuguese  troops^ 
were  assembled  at  Thomar,  holding,  imder  General  Leith,  the 
line  of  the  Zezere,  and  ready  either  to  support  Hill  or  march  in 
a  northerly  direction.  Lord  Wellington,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Alverca,  and  his  main  body,  not  exceeding  28,000  men,  in 
and  around  Guarda,  was  prepared  to  act,  according  to  circum-* 
stances  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  having  his  own  plans 
and  arrangements  clearly  and  precisely  made  out 
.  While  still  at  Alverca,  Lord  Wellington,  in  giving  further 
directions  to  General  Craufurd,  informed  him  that  he  bad 
lately  got  the  emplacement  of  the  whole  French  army  of  the  1st 
of  June — a  very  curious  document,  giving  an  account  of  their 
whole  force  in  Spain,  which  it  computed  at  not  less  than  250,000 
men*  Upon  this  document  he  observes,  '^  I  do  not  think  they 
have  means  of  reinforcing  it  much  farther.  This,  together  with 
the  returns  which  I  have  of  the  French  corps  in  our  front,  gives 
me  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  all  the  principal  officers,  &c. 
employed  with  those  corps ;  and  any  paper  which  may  fall  into 
your  hands,  such  as  a  requisition  on  a  village,  signed  by  an 
officer  or  commissary,  would  be  of  use  to  me,  as  it  would  serve 
to  ahow,  in  some  degree,  their  disposition,  and  would  aid  other 
information. 

:  *^  I  have  observed  that  the  French  are  singularly  accurate  in 
preserving  the  different  corps  d'armee  in  the  order  in  which  they 
aincf  first  arranged  in  the  line  of  battle.  The  corps  of  Ney, 
Soult,  Mortier,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
same.jsituation,  in  respect  to  each  other,  as  they  held  before  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  and  Junot's  corps  has  come  in,  and  has  been 
placed  upon  t3ie  right  of  the  whole. 
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^  Knowing  the  names  of  the  officers^  the  numbers  of  the  regi" 
ments  and  battalions^  and  the  names  of  the  commissaries  atr 
tadied  to  each  corps^  and  the  general  order  in  wbich  they  stand 
in  the  line^  the  name  of  any  person  making  a  reqxusition^  in  any 
place,  must  aid  me  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  dispositicHL  of 
the  army* 

^  HiU  is  now  at  Atalaya ;  but  I  have  no  letter  from  him  of 
this  morning.  The  4th  and  6th  cagadores  will  be  at  Yalverde 
and  Aldea  Nueva  to-morrow  at  your  disposition/'* 

We  perceive  from  the  foregoing  extracts  the  extent  to  which 
Lord  Wellington  pushed  his  inquiries  and  knowledge  of  the 
enemy^  and  how  he  made  every  kind  of  information  and  all  oc- 
currences subservient  to  his  main  design.  He  now  directed 
Crauf urd  to  retire  upon  Carvalhal,  holding  Yalverde  and  the 
heights  upon  the  Coa  only  by  his  picquets^  and  communicating 
by  the  left  of  the  Pinhel  with  General  Picton.  General  Camp- 
belly  at  CasteUo  Bom^  was  ordered  to  retire  upon  the  mam  body^ 
and  the  same  command  was  issued  to  the  post  at  Castello 
Meudo.  Massena  had  not  yet  began  to  show  himself  in  force; 
but  the  position  of  the  British  general^  from  his  extreme  desire 
to  aid  the  frontier  towns^  and  give  time  to  the  inhabitants  to 
withdraw  with  their  property,  was  becoming  more  anxious  and 
criticaL  The  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo — ^the  investment  of  At 
meida^ — and  the  preparations  of  Massena^  with  his  overwhebn- 
ing  superiority  in  cavalry,  had  produced  the  strongest  excite- 
ment both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  reaction  on  the  popular 
mind  against  the  English  was  most  marked  in  Lisbon^  and  it 
was  feared  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes,  on  the  f^  ^ 
the  lower  orders,  instigated  by  mischievous  men,  would  reciffi"-" 
more  particularly  should  the  necessity  arise  of  re-embarkiDg  th^ 
British  army.  Intelligence  was  received  by  Lord  Wellington  of 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  mob,  seize  the  fortSi 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army  to  the  convoys  m 
readiness  to  receive  them.     Aware  of  the  weakness  of  the 

*  Alverca^  24th  July,  1810. 
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government  and  the  duplidty  of  tiiie  authorities,  who  had  re« 
sisted  all  his  efforts  to  divide  the  city  into  districts  and  establish 
an  active  police,  the  British  general  adopted  prompt  and  effici«^ 
ent  measures  to  check  so  serious  an  evil,  and  he  pressed  them 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  at  once  informed  the  authorities 
that  he  should  hold  them  responsible  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
town,  and  that,  if  the  civil  power  were  not  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  factious  and  disaffected  from  instigating  the  mob  to  plunder 
and  slaughter,  and  directing  their  worst  passions  agsdnst  the 
more  respectable  and  virtuous  classes  and  their  own  allies^ 
who  were  there  to  defend  them,  martial  law  should  be  pro* 
daimed.  Language  like  this  from  a  man  like  Lord  Wellington 
vns  effectual;  they  knew  that  he  never  threatened  what  he  did 
not  perform ;  the  rising  murmurs  and  turbulence  of  the  multi- 
tude became  still,  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  arrested,  and  the 
conspirators  slunk  back  into  their  secret  conclave,  where  the 
evil  genius  of  a  Bishop  of  Oporto  and  the  intrigues  of  De  Sousa 
presided. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  unpleasant  feature  Vhich  presented 
itself,  now  the  tide  of  success  appeared  to  be  turning  so  rapidly 
in  £avour  of  the  French.  The  commander-in*chief  and  the 
officers  of  the  French  army  in  general,  altered  their  system  o£ 
rigour  towards  the  inhabitants,  particularly  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  for  one  of  a  milder  description,  which  had  the  effect  of 
reconciling  many  to  the  existing  government.  The  loss  of 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  felt  as  a  great  misfortune  by  the  people  of 
Castile ;  and  they  were  aggrieved,  not  only  with  Lord  WeUing- 
ton  but  the  whole  British  people,  that  some  effort  had  not  beea 
made  to  relieve  the  place.  One  of  the  consequences  was,  that 
all  correspondence  with  the  allied  army  ceased;  persons  refused  to 
give  any  intelligence,  and  even  to  forward  the  communications 
of  those  employed  to  acquire  it.  Nor  was  this  the  only  dis- 
advantage felt  by  such  unexpected  re-action  in  the  public  mind; 
it  gave  greater  weight  and  importance  to  the  movements  of 
Massena,  and,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  added  to  the  evil  prog* 
nostics  respecting  the  failure  of  Lord  Wellington's  plans.    This 
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'great  oommander  fdt  all  the  difficuliies^  added  to  the  immense  re* 
Sponsibility  which  he  bad  to  eneomiter ;  the  utmost  degree  of 
caution^  combined  with  rare  skill  and  boldness,  were  required  to 
enable  him  to  retreat  and  concentrate  his  army  without  loss, 
A  single  error  might  destroy  all  his  projects ;  and  compromise 
the  safety  of  Portugal  and  of  the  British  army.  On  one  J^and 
it  was  important  that  he  should  not  allow  the  enemy  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Almeida  without  keeping  their  army  collected ;  at 
the  same  time  that  he  must  not  allow  them  to  push  him  too 
hard  in  his  retreat*  In  the  present  positions  of  the  allied  army^ 
he  could  place  the  whole  between  Celorico  and  Pinhangos  the 
first  march,  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  collect  the  whole  to 
bear  on  any  one  position  in  a  few  hours.  At  this  time  he  re- 
cdved  intelligence  from  General  Cox,  the  governor  of  Almeida, 
that  there  was  no  force  of  any  importance  before  the  place,  and 
he  instantly  determined  to  make  a  movement  to  the  rear  with 
the  infantry,  with  the  exception  of  the  4th  division  to  be  left  in 
observation  at  Guarda,  and  which,  in  retiring,  was  directed  to 
move  upon  Linhares.  General  Craufurd  was  ordered  to  be  at 
Celorico,  and  the  whole  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  in 
front,  to  observe  the  different  roads  and  points  of  the  enemy's 
march. 

Having  thus  adapted  his  movements  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  enemy.  Lord  Wellington  stood  prepared  for  every  con- 
tingency,— either  to  act  on  the  offensive  or  to  retreat.  ^^  What- 
ever may  be  the  enemy's  intentions,''  he  says,  '^  (which  I  think 
are  to  dash  at  us  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  prepared,  and  make 
our  retreat  as  difficult  as  possible),  we  shall  be  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  effect  it  without  being  much  pressed^  or  to 
move  forward  again  if  a  blow  can  be  struck  with  advantage.  ^ 
.  The  enemy  now  advanced  as  he  anticipated,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  throwing  their  whole  force  upon  both  flanks  of  the  army^ 
and  thus  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  in  a  situation  ad- 
vantageous to  them,  but  they  found  the  British  withdrawn  into 

*  Alverca,  27th  Julv,  1810. 
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the  valley  of  Mondego^  behind  Cdorico^ — the  4th  division,  under 
General  Cole,  upon  Guarda,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  front,—* 
calmly  observing  their  movements  upon  the  Coa.  The  corps 
under  General  Hill  made  a  corresponding  movement,  and  passed 
the  EIja,  near  Salvaterra;  while  lihe  partisan  chief.  Colonel  Le 
Cor,  with  his  division,  was  at  Fundao,  in  communication  with 
the  troops  at  Guarda. 

The  invasion  having  commenced.  Lord  WeUington  issued  bia 
famous  proclamation  enjoining  the  inhabitants  on  the  whole  line 
of  his  retreat  to  forsake  their  houses,  to  remove  their  goods  and 
cattle,  and  destroy  all  stores  and  provisions  for  which  they  had 
no  conveyance.  The  magistrates  and  authorities  were  also  in- 
formed that  if,  after  receiving  the  order  from  the  military  offi- 
cers, they  remained  to  receive  the  invaders,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered traitors  to  their  country,  and  suffer  the  severest  penalty 
of  the  law* 
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It  was  a  just  observation  of  the  distinguished  subject  of 
these  memoirs^  as  regarded  the  events  of  war^  that  as  the 
Almighty  does  not  give  "  the  race  to  the  swift^  or  the  battle 
to  the  strong^^  so  he  had  himself  fought  batties  enough  to 
know  that^  even  under  the  best  arrangements^  the  result  of  any 
one  is  not  certain  ;  an  opinion  wholly  in  accordance  with 
that  trust  in  Providence^  (the  Fortune  of  the  ancients)  modera- 
tion of  views  and  freedom  from  vain  boasting,  in  other  words, 
too  great  reliance  on  human  wisdom  and  daring,  which  he 
invariably  manifested.  At  no  time  had  he  observed  this  great 
truth  more  remarkably  illustrated  than  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected fall  of  Almeida.  The  place  itself  was  immensely 
strong — the  works  were  regularly  constructed;  it  had  a  gam- 
son  upwards  of  4000  men,  commanded  by  an  experienced 
English  officer,  and  it  was  fully  expected  that  it  would  stand 
a  protracted  siege.  Commensurate  with  its  strength,  and  the 
supposed  duration  of  its  defence,  was  the  large  store  of  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  every  kind  ;  and  it  was  the  only 
grand  fortress  which  arrested    the   progress   of  tiie  enemy. 
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Should  the  siege  be  protracted  until  the  autumnal  rains^  it 
must  render  the  object  of  the  French  commander— even  if 
enabled  to  proceed  with  his  plans — exceedingly  difficult. 

After  having  been  regularly  invested  for  a  period  of  ten 
dayS|  the  batteries^  consisting  of  sixty-five  pieces  of  cannon^ 
poured  in  a  tremendous  fire  during  the  greater  part  of  the  26th9 
and  on  the  same  night  (Sunday)  the  great  magazine  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  blew  up  with  a  fearful  explosion.    It  shook 
the  city  like  an  earthquake ;  the  houses  and  public  buildings 
were  unroofed — numbers  of  people  were  killed^  and  so  wide 
and  appalling  was  the  destruction — the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  to  an  immense  distance— that  it  left  that  noble  fortress^ 
like  a  vast  heap  of  ruins^  defenceless  before  the  enemy.    Even 
the  batteries — ^and  the  ponderous  engines  on  which  the  garrison 
relied   for    their    defence^   were  blown  from  the  walls  into 
the  ditches  below.     But  scarcely    had   the  stunning  effect 
of  the    first   shock  subsided,  when    the   rappel  of  the  go- 
Tcrnor  was  heard  beating  to  arms ;  the  few  gunners  who  were 
left  alive  hurried  to  the  ramparts^  and  opened  a  fire  with  such 
pieces  as  they  found  still  mounted.    A  general  assault  was 
every  moment  expected ;  but  the  besiegers,  almost  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  the  garrison,  &iled,  in  the  confusion  of 
the  night,  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance.    Next  morn- 
ing, when  the  extent  of  the  evil  became  manifest,  Massena 
demanded  an  instant  surrender,  and,  after  some  preUminary 
arrangements,  the  necessity  became  so  obvious,  that  General 
Ck>x  no  longer  hesitated. 

^^The  loss  of  Almeida,"  writes  Lord  Wellington,*  ^^is  a 
great  misfortune ;  but  I  do  not  lose  all  hopes  yet.  Since  I 
wrote  yesterday  to  government  I  have  heard  that  Regnier's 
corps  has  been  brought  to  Sabugal,  where  it  arrived  yesterday ; 
so  that  I  have  now  got  the  three  corps  upon  my  hands.  Since 
yesterday  they  have  made  no  movement.^^  And  again,  in  refer- 
ence   to   this  painful   subject,  he  observes  :t  *^The  Arganil 

*  To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley,  Celorico,  30th  of  August. 

f  Celorico^  dlst  August,  1810. 
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militia^  which  was  part  of  the  garrison  of  Ahndda,  has  been 
seat  in,  and  the  two  other  battalions  are  to  fdUow  this  day  and 
to-morrow.  The  colonel  reports  that  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine  destroyed  the  whole  town;  made  a  breach  in  the 
iriaoe,  blew  all  the  guns,  excepting  three,  into  the  ditch ;  de- 
stroyed all  the  ammunition,  excepting  ten  or  twelve  barrels  of 
powder,  and  killed  or  wounded  die  greater  part  of  the  artillery 
men.  The  garrison,  till  this  accident,  had  sustained  no  loss, 
and  was  in  the  best  order  and  spirits ;  had  no  thoughts  of  sup- 
render,  and  expected  to  hold  the  place  for  two  months.  The 
colonel  talks  highly  of  the  conduct  of  Governor  Cox.  I  am 
sorry  to  add  that  the  whole  of  the  24th  regiment,  with  tte 
exception  of  the  major  and  of  the  English  officers,  have  gone 
into  the  French  service.  It  is  said  that  their  object  is  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  deserting  from  it,  which  is  well  enough  for 
the  private  soldiers,  but  is  highly  disgraceful  to  the  charaeter 
of  the  officers.  The  major  commanding  the  artillery  was  the 
person  employed  by  Cox  to  setde  the  capitulation  for  him.  He 
went  out  and  informed  the  French  of  the  exact  state  of  the 
place  after  the  explosion,  and  never  returned !  Massena  has 
made  him  a  colonel. 

^^  There  is  nothing  new  this  morning.  The  enemy  talked  of 
attacking  Guarda  this  day ;  but  it  is  now  half-past  ten,  and  I 
have  just  received  a  telegraph  message  from  thence,  stating 
that  a  patrol  had  come  in,  and  there  was  nothing  new.'' 

In  another  of  his  letters,*  connected  with  financial  matters, 
of  which  he  possessed  a  clear  and  sound  knowledge  as  regarded 
principles,  he  says :  "  I  heard  from  government  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Drummond,  and  I  have  written  to  that 
gentieman  on  the  subjects  refenred  to  for  his  inquiries*  I  am 
convinced  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  procure  more  money, 
either  at  Cadiz  or  Lisbon,  than  we  get  at  present;  and  I  only 
hope  that  his  arrangements  will  not  diminish  our  supplies^ 
Villiers^  favourite  notion  on  supplies  of  money  was,  that  by 
exertion,  a   great    deal   more   might  be  got.     My   answer 

*  To  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.,  Celorico,  30th  August,  1810. 
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vrasy  that  we  were  neither  pickpockets  nor  coiners ;  that  we 
coald  get  only  the  sums  which  it  was  convenient^  or  to  the 
interest  of  individuals^  to  transmit  to  England ;  and  that  I  did 
not  see  in  [what  manner  an  increase  of  exertions  by  us  could 
inerease  these  sums.  However^  he  has  been  more  successful 
with  the  ministers  in  England  than  he  was  with  me ;  and  we 
owe  to  him  Mr.  Drummond^s  arrival." 

Another  subject  of  considerable  importance^  which  had  not 
^8eiq)ed  his  attention^  was  the  mode  adopted  by  government 
in  the  promotion  of  officers^  and^  in  showing  the  operation  of 
the  former  system^  he  threw  out  several  valuable  suggestions^  the 
introduction  of  which  he  conceived  would  add  considerably  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  a  war  like  that  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  discussion  it  elicited^  and  the  details  given^  are 
at  once  curious  and  interesting,  showing,  at  the  same  time^  the 
extent  to  which  he  carried  his  inquiries  on  every  point  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  army  departments.  A  lamentable 
want  of  judgment  and  of  justice  and  impartiality  had  been  shown 
in  <^e  distribution  of  military  patronage^  and  it  was  a  singular 
faet  that,  with  all  the  duties  and  all  the  responsibility  which  he 
had  to  sustain^  Lord  Wellington  had  no  more  power  in  con^ 
ferring  rank,  and  promoting  the  most  deserving  among  his  own 
officers,  than  one  of  the  common  soldiers.  ''  *It  would  be 
desirable,  eertainly,  that  the  only  claim  to  promotion  should 
be  military  merit ;  but  this  is  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
the  di^iosal  of  military  patronage  has  never  been  and  cannot 
be,  I  believe,  brought  in  any  military  establishment.  The 
commaadeMn-chief  must  have  friends,  ofEcers  on  the  staff 
attached  to  him  who  will  press  him  to  promote  their  friends 
and  rdations,  all  doubtless  very  meritorious,  and  no  man  can, 
itt  aH  times,  resist  these  applications.  But  if  tiiere  is  to  be 
«ny  influence  in  the  disposal  of  military  patronage,  in  aid  of 
military  merit,  can  there  be  any  in  our  army  so  legitimate  as 

*  To  Lieat.^solonel  Torrens,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander-iii- 
chief.     Celorico;  4th  August,  1810. 
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that  of  family  connexion^  fortune^  and  influenoe  in  the  coon- 
try  ?  I  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  I  have  been  astonished 
at  seeing  Uoyd,  with  every  claim  that  an  officer  can  have  to 
promotion,  still  a  captain;  and  others  connected  with  the 
officers  of  the  staffs  promoted  as  soon  as  thdir  time  of  service 
had  expired. 

^'  While  writing  npon  this  subject,  I  am  also  tempted  to  com* 
municate  to  you  my  opinion  upon  another  branch  of  it — ^the 
disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  troops  serving  in  foreign  ser- 
vice. In  all  services,  excepting  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  employed  against  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  had  the  power  of  promoting  officers^  at  least  to  vacan- 
cies occasioned  by  the  service  in  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  in  foreign  services  the  principle  is  carried  so  far,  as 
that  no  person  can  venture  to  recommend  an  officer  for  pro- 
motion belonging  to  an  army  employed  against  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  excepting  the  commander  of  the  army.     ^ 

'^  It  was  pretty  nearly  the  case  formerly  in  our  own  service; 
and  I  believe  the  greater  number  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  present  day  were  made  lieutenant-colonels 
by  Sir  W.  Howe,  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  Lord  Cornwallis,  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne,  liord  Dorchester,  &c.  But  how  is  it  now  ?  The 
form  remains  still  in  some  degree  die  same;  that  is  to  say,  my 
secretary  keeps  the  register  of  the  applications,  memorials,  and 
regimental  reconunendations,  a  trouble  which,  by  the  by^ 
might  as  well  be  saved ;  but  the  substance  is  entirely  altered ; 
and  I  who  command  the  lai^est  British  army  that  has  been 
employed  against  the  enemy  for  many  years,  and  who  have 
upon  my  bands  certainly  the  most  extensive  and  difficult  con- 
cern that  was  ever  imposed  upon  any  British  officer^  have  not 
the  power  of  making  even  a  corporal ! ! !  It  is  impossible  that 
the  system  can  last.  It  will  do  very  well  for  trifling  esqpe* 
ditions  and  short  services;  but  those  who  are  to  superintend 
the  discipline,  and  to  excite  and  regulate  the  exertions  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  during  a  long-continued  service,  must 
have  the  power  of  rewarding  them  by  the  only  mode  in  which 
they  can  be  rewarded,  that  is,  by  promotion. 
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^^  It  is  not  known  to  the  anny  and  to  strangers,  and  I  am 
almost  ashamed  of  acknowledging,  the  small  degree,  (I  ought 
tx>  say  nullity)  of  power  of  reward  which  belongs  to  my  situ* 
ation ;  and  it  is  really  extraordinary  that  I  have  got  on  so  well 
without  it ;  bi^t  the  day  must  come  when  this  system  must  be 
altered. 

^  I  do  not  entertain  these  opinions  and  communicate  them 
to  you  because  there  are  many  officers  attached  to  me  in  the 
service  for  whom  I  desire  promotion.  All  my  aides-de-camp,* 
respecting  whom  I  do  feel  an  interest,  have  been  promoted  in 
their  turn  in  their  regiments,  or  are  to  be  promoted  for  carry- 
ing home  the  accounts  of  victories.  The  only  person  respect* 
ing  whose  promotion  I  ever  intereated  myself  personally,  was 
that  of  Colin  Campbell,  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  promised 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  brought  over  the  accoimts 
of  two  victories  at  the  same  time;  and  the  difficulty  I  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  his  promotion,  notwithstanding  that 
promise,  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  effects  of  the  system  to 
which  I*have  adverted. 

^^  The  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  system  in  respect 
to  me,  would  be  only  to  give  me  the  power  of  rewarding  the 
services  of  those  who  have  exerted,  or  should  exert  themselves 
zealously  in  the  service ;  and  thus  to  stimulate  others  to  similar 
exertions. 

^'  Even  admitting  that  the  system  of  promotion  by  seniority, 
exploded  in  other  armies  is  the  best  for  that  of  Great  Britain, 
it  would  still  be  an  advantage  that  those  who  become  entitled 
to  it  should  receive  it  immediately,  and  from  the  hand  of  the 
person  who  is  obliged  to  expose  them  to  danger,  to  enforce 
discif^ne,  and  to  call  for  their  exertions.  I  would  also  ob- 
serve that  this  practice  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
unvaried  usage  of  the  British  navy. 

^^  I  admit  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth  that  a  larger  view 

*  Among  others  was  Lieut.-general  the  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  K  C.B., 
Military  Secretary,  Horse  Guards^  with  his  Grace,  from  his  landing  in  the 
Peninsula. 

2  G  2 
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may  be  taken  of  the  interests  of  the  public^  in  the  made  of 
promoting  the  officers  of  the  army,  than  I  am  capable  of 
taking;  and  this  view  may  hare  suggested  the  expediency  of 
adopting  and  adhering  to  the  mode  now  in  use ;  at  the  same 
time  I  must  say  that  the  public  can  have  no'  greater  intereaft 
than  in  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  an  army  emplorfed 
against  the  enemy  in  the  field;  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  whatever  may  be  the  result  in  my  hands^  a  British 
army  cannot  be  kept  in  the  field  for  any  length  of  time,  unless 
the  officers  composing  it  have  some  hope  that  their  exertions 
will  certainly  be  rewarded  by  promotion,  and  that  to  be 
abroad  on  service,  and  to  do  their  duty  with  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence, afford  prospects  of  promotion  not  afforded  by  the  mere 
presence  of  an  officer  with  his  regiment,  and  his  bearing  lite 
king's  commission  for  a  certain  number  of  years* 

^'  I  have  been  induced  to  communicate  these  opinions  to 
you,  from  the  consideration  of  the  claims  of  those  officers  to 
which  I  have  drawn  your  attention  at  the  commencement  of 
this  letter,  from  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  not,  I 

« 

assure  you,  from  any  interest  I  feel  in  the  result*    I  would  not 
give  one  pin  to  have  the  disposal  of  every  commission  in  the 

armv.'^ 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  admirable  views  and  sound 
opinions  on  a  most  difficult  and  perplexing  subject^  were  the 
result  of  leisure  moments  from  the  toils  of  a  very  arduous 
and  critical  campaign,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  calm  tone  and 
deliberate  judgment  which  they  evince  throughout.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  a  variety 
of  questions  connected  with  the  political  and  military  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies;  and  from  the  active  and  lead- 
ing part  he  took  in  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  civil 
power,  and  the  enlarged  and  statesman-like  views  he  held  forth 
for  the  direction  of  the  governments  with  whom  he  acted,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  these  more  interesting 
and  important  passages  of  his  life.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  faction  formed  in  Portugal  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
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-views  and  those  refonns  he  had  so  strenuously  recommended 
to  the  regency  and  the  council  ;  a  faction,  moreover, 
fomented  by  the  old  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  the  desire  of  screen* 
ing  existing  abuses,  and  corruptions  in  every  department,  still 
kept  alive  in  the  court  of  Brazils.  The  palpably  absurd  and 
tuijust  measures  proposed  by  the  court  for  the  adoption  of  the 
government  in  Portugal,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the 
objects  of  the  war,  incurred  the  severest  censures  and  the  most 
decided  <^>position  on  the  part  of  the  frank  and  high-minded 
Englishman.  Averse  as  he  was  to  interfere  in  the  political 
eoncems  of  the  government,  he  could  not  permit  a  virtual 
breach  of  the  high  promises  made  to  him,  and  a  virtual  re- 
caHing  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  a  series  of  low  and  petty 
arts,  which,  in  seeking  to  retain  the  old  exploded  system, 
risked  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  and  the  independence  of 
the  people.  At  this  moment,  while  pressed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  led  by  the  most  skilful  and  enterprizing  of  Napoleon's 
generals  in  his  front,  with  every  movement  of  the  allied  force 
in  the  most  trying  and  anxious  position,  depending  on  him 
alone,  he  had  to  contend  with  enemies  of  a  more  insidious 
character,  to  penetrate  their  designs,  to  foil  their  plans,  and 
take  a  cool  deliberate  survey  of  questions  removed  from  the 
immediate  sphere  in  which  he  acted.  In  a  communication  to 
Mr.  Stuart,*  bearing  the  same  date  as  his  able  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Portugal,  he  distinctly  points  out  the  causes  of 
.tibe  mistaken  policy  and  false  position  assumed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  its  adherents  in  the  following  excellent  expose, 

*^  I  am  not  in  communication  with  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affidrs,  and  I  do  not  interfere  in  the  political  concerns 
of  the  government,  but  I  should  recommend  to  you  to  draw 
Lord  Wellesley's  attention  to  the  arrangement  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  lately  made  in  the  Brazils,  and  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  has  been  made. 

**  It  is  extraordinary  that,  during  the  time  that  you  and  I 

«  To  Ciiarles  Stuart,  Esq.,  Ceforico,  4th  August,  1810. 
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Iiave  been  worldsg  here  to  pve  strength  and  stability  to  1^ 
gcnremmenty  and  jnrincipally  to  support  Don  Miguel  Foijas^  aft 
being  the  best  instnunent  to  co-operate  with  ns  to  carry  on  the 
war^  the  king's  minister  in  the  BrazilB  shoold  have  promoted  m 
new  arrangement  of  the  goTemment,  purpoady  calcolated  to 
destroy  the  yery  inflnence  which  we  had  supported*  Then^  the 
admission  of  Doctor  Raymondo  Nogneira  into  the  Regency^ 
and  the  reasons  for  this  admission^  are  truly  ludierana.  He  is 
to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  influence  of  the  secretarial 
which  we  had  kboured  to  establish  and  support ;  and  his  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  agreeable  to  the  lower  orders^  from  among  whom 
he  is  selected! 

''  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  that  we^ 
in  England^  have  always  tbou^t  proper  to  give  a  democradcal 
character  to  their  proceedings;  whereas^  nothing  was  ever 
farther  from  their  intentions.  The  principle  of  all  the  actions 
of  the  good  people  of  these  countries  is  antigallican^  and  that 
alone;  all  that  tiiey  desire  is^  that  they  should  be  saved  finmi 
Hie  grasp  of  the  French  x  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifierenoe 
to  them  by  what  persons,  or  by  what  dass  of  persons,  thdr 
salvation  is  effected.  In  the  abstract,  I  beheve,  that  they  wonU 
prefer  to  be  governed  by  the  higher  classes,  from  a  feeUng  that 
those  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  have  tamed  their  minds 
more  to  the  business  of  government,  have  more  experience  and 
capacity  in  the  transaction  of  pubhc  business,  and  are  more 
deserving  of  their  confidence,  as  being  more  likely  to  save  thena 
from  the  French.  If,  indeed,  the  Doctor  had  ev^  shown  any 
talents  as  a  politician,  there  might  be  some  reasons  for  his 
appointment ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  absurd  and  mischievous. 

^^  That  which  we  want  in  Portugal  is,  that  the  government 
should  be  supported  in  all  its  measures  in  the  Brazils,  and  that 
it  should  acquire  strength  and  confidence  in  its  own  measures 
in  consequence  of  that  support.  The  king's  minister  in  the 
Brazils  might  be  highly  useful,  by  using  his  influence  for  tfiat 
object.  We  also  require  that  there  should  be  some  permanence 
in  the  authority  of  the  persoife  employed  to  govern  this  country. 
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and  that  xnen^s  minds  should  be  diverted  firom  an  expectation  of 
diaoge  by  everjr  vessel  which  arrives  firom  the  Brazils.  Here 
abo^  the  king^s  mioister  in  the  Brassils  can  be  highly  useful  to 
«8 ;  but  I  must  observe^  that  it  is  by  the  adopti<Hi  of  a  line  of 
eondact  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  followed 
lately. 

^^  I  hope  that  my  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  written  in 
Aprils  had  not  arrived  in  the  Brazils  before  this  arrangement  was 
m»ie,  as  notiiing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
and  practioe  recommended  in  tibiat  letter^  than  what  is  con* 
tained  in  the  papers  which  you  transmitted  to  me/' 

Other  causes  of  anxiety  and  vexation,  at  this  trpng  period, 
irare  not  wantbq;.    The  bad  conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  and 
acddiers  of  the  British  army,  at  the  time  it  was  quartered  at 
Iiisb<Ki,  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  the  chaiges  made 
hj  the  inhabitants  applied  equally  to  the  foreign  regiments  in 
iSb/d  English  service.    By  his  admirable  system,  combined  with 
tibe  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures,  he  had  succeeded  in 
arresting,  and  almost  era£cating,  the  evil;  but  it  again  broke 
out  at  a  moment  the  most  inauspicious,  when  he  was  particu- 
larly  eager  to  merit  the  support  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
army,  of  Portugal.    According  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  country^ 
every  Portuguese  was  bound  to  defend  the  country  against 
foreign  agression ;  and^  for  this  reason,  to  serve  in  the  army, 
in  the  militia,  or  ordenanza:  which  last  was  a  species  of  force 
resembling  in  its  operations  the  guerillas  of  Spain,  but  was 
adknpwledged  by  the  government  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
national  forces.    Early  in  this  campaign  some  parties  of  the 
ordenanza  rendered  important  services;  and,  latterly,  during 
the  invasion,  surprised  and  captured  a  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy.    They  were,  however,  without  uniform,  and  being  con- 
ndeiied,  like  the  Spanish  guerillas,  an  irregular  force,  were  not 
(H)ly  deprited  of  the  common  privileges  of  war,  but,  wh^i  taken, 
were  condemned  by  Massena  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood.  The  man« 
ner  in  which  they  were  treated,  as  well  as  the  people,  by  the  Ger- 
man hussars,  who^  unhappily  for  Portugal,  were  numerous,  and 
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served  in  both  armies^  was  little  less  atrocioos  than  the  ti^attaemt 
they  experienced  from  the  French*  They  knew  haw  to  proeeed 
with  the  Germans  whom  they  took  prisoners  from  &e  enemy$ 
and  they  invariably  retaliated  by  putting  them  to  death ;  but  they 
were  not  a  little  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  German  hussars  in 
the  British  service.  They  had  equal  reason  to  complain  of  them-  i 
yet  they  were  there  in  the  character  of  allies  and  protectovs.  in 
this  dilemma,  plundered  alike  by  Oerman  friends  and  Gkrmaii 
enemies,  they  were  strongly  appealed  to  by  the  authorities  to 
resist  the  French,  when  they  very  naturally  inquired,  ^'  whether 
they  might  be  permitted  to  kill  the  Germans  on  both  sides  ?'' 
Lord  Wellington  instantly  wrote  to  the  commander  of  the 
British  cavalry,  enjoining  him  to  remonstrate  strongly  with  the 
German  colonels  on  the  disgrace,  as  well  as  impolicy,  of  per« 
mitting  their  troops  to  plunder, — ^that  it  must  deprive  them  of 
all  the  reputation  they  had  previously  acquired,  and  subject  them 
to  just  retaliation  from  an  injured  people.  No  one,  indeed;, 
ooiild  be  surprised  if  they  should  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands ;  and  he  emphatically  urged  Sir  Stapleton  Cottoi  to 
write  to  any  other  officers  who  might  command  detaohments 
of  hussars. 

In  the  following  remarks  also  on  the  subject  of  free  tsade 
with  the  Portuguese  colonies,  it  is  apparent  howmudi  attrition 
he  had  paid  to  the  subject,  and  how  justly  his  views  of  policy 
were  held  subordinate  to  what  he  considered  due  to  the  interests 
of  our  allies.* 

^^  I  hope  the  regency  will  have  the  firmness  to  resist  the 
demand  of  a  free  trade  with  the  colonies ;  as  a  boon  to  the 
colonies  it  might  answer  in  some  degree,  and  might  be  con* 
nected  with  measures  of  finance  which  would  probably  giv^ 
them  a  very  large  revenue.  But  we  have  no  right,  and  it  is  Uie 
grossest  impolicy  in  us  to  demand  it.  Great  Britain  has  ruined 
Portugal  by  her  free  trade  with  the  Brazils :  not  only  the  ous* 
toms  of  Portugal  to  the  amount  of  a  million  steriing  per  annum, 

*  To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Wellealey,  Celorico,  10th  August,  1810. 
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are  lostj  but  the  foTtane^of  nuiberotis  indiTidinild  irho  lived 
by  this  trade  are  ndned^  and  Cadiz  will  suffer  in  a  similar  man* 
iier,  if  this  demand  is  agreed  to  ;  Portugal  would  be  now  in  a 
f  ery  different  situation  as  an  ally^  if  our  trade  with  the  Brazils 
was  stm  carried  on  through  Lisbon ;  and  I  would  only  ask^  is  it 
wUe>  or  libersl,  or  just,  to  destroy  the  power  and  resources^  and 
absoltttdy  to  ruin  our  allies^  in  order  to  put  into  the  pockets  oi 
our  merchants  the  money  which  before  went  into  their  trea<* 
auries^  and  would  be  now  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary establishments  against  the  common  enemy  ?'^ 
*  But  while  engaged  in  these  and  other  questions  which  re-* 
quired  considerable  time  to  discuss  with  clearness  and  precision^ 
Lord  Wellington  never  for  a  moment  appeared  embarrassed  or 
hurried ;  his  military  plans  and  movements  were  formed  and 
executed  with  the  same  ease  and  despatch ;  and  even  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  and  communications  on  innumerable  little 
points^  out  of  his  professional  range — seemed  to  go  on  with  the 
utmost  pleasantness.  On  the  fall  of  Almeida  he  had  withdrawn 
his  forces  behind  the  Mondego;  his  cavalry  was  placed  at 
Celorico;  and  with  outposts  at  Guarda  and  Trancoso^  he 
established  his  head  quarters  at  Gouvea.  By  these  positions^ 
without  the  aid  of  the  telegraphs  and  secret  information  which 
he  daily  received^  he  could  keep  a  clear  and  steady  eye  on  the 
heads  of  all  the  enemy^s  columns  so  as  to  be  ever  on  the  alert. 
On  the  IBth  of  August  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the 
3d  Swiss  regiment  had  surrendered  in  Puebla  de  Sanabria^  to 
General  Silveira^  and  that  the  ordenanza^  and  Colonel  Le  Cor 
aft  the  head  of  the  legion  and  other  troops  had  met  with  farther 
suooesses.  In  a  letter  to  General  Hill  in  which  he  describes 
ibe  movements  of  the  enemy,*  Lord  Wellington  observed  '^  that 
Begnier's  movement  to  that  side  the  Tagus^  although  ordered 
by  Bonaparte  himself,  was  certainly  a  false  one^  and  that  the 
sooner  a  remedy  was  applied  by  recrossing^  the  better  it  would 
be  for  the  enemy.''  This  is  exactly  one  of  those  remarks^  to 
which  we  before  alluded^  which  show  how  well  he  understood^ 

*  Celorico,  18th  August,  1810. 
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and  could  oommeat  upon^  his  great  rivaFs  moyementa ;  with 
haw  much  coohieas  he  could  judge  and  speak  of  themj  as  if  he 
were  giving  directions  or  conecting  a  wrong  step  on  the  part 
of  his  general  officers*  ^^  If  they  cross  the  riTer/'  he  observes^ 
^you  must  cross  likewise^  and  resume  your  old  position  at 
Portal^gre,  and  replace  Le  Cor  in  his;  leavii^,  howevoTy  until 
you  hear  fiurUier  from  mcj  two  reg^^its  of  Portuguese  cavalry 
on  this  side  the  Tagus^  as  I  have  sent  Madden's  brigade  to  the 
Marques  de  la  Romana.^^ 

And  the  foHowing  passage  proves  how  dosdy  he  watched  at 
tins  period  every  opportunity  of  gaining  information^  and  how 
well  he  could  compare  and  combine  all  the  particulars  up<»& 
any  subject  of  his  inquiry^  not  the  least  singular  of  his  many 
uncommon  qualities, 

^  iVom  comparing  some  returns^  picked  up  at  Penamaoor^ 
with  those  which  I  have  of  Segnier's  corps^  I  do  not  think  he 
has  any  reinforcements^  excepting,  possibly,  of  dragoons.  He 
had  two  squadrons  of  each  of  the  I7th,  27th,  18tb,  and  19th 
dragoons,  under  General  La  Houssaye,  and  three  squadrons  of 
the  22d  chasseurs,  and  four  of  the  Hanoverian  chasseurs,  under 
General  Soult.  He  received  a  rmnf orcement  in  cavabry,  consist* 
ing  of  the  four  squadrons  of  eadi  of  the  13th  and  22d  dragoons 
from  the  3th  corps ;  and  these  two  regiments  added  about  1300 
men  to  his  force,  but  I  believe  he  sent  to  the  5th  corps  at  the 
same  time  La  Houssaye's  brigade  of  1100  men.  At  least  I  recol- 
lect receiving  a  report  that  La  Houssaye's  brigade  had  marched 
into  La  Mancha.  If  it  did,  Bq;iiier  has  little  more  cavalry 
now  than  he  had  in  May :  if  he  has  not,  he  has  about  3500 
cavalry.  You  may  probably  find  out  from  some  of  the  deserters, 
whether  the  regiments  of  La  Houssaye's  brigade  are  still  with 
B^nier's  corps.  At  all  events  let  Fane  understand  clearly  that 
his  business  is  to  observe  the  enemy,  and  to  give  you  intelli- 
gence ;  and  that  I  expect  him  not  to  engage  in  any  afiair  unless 
he  has  an  evident  superiority  of  numbers/^ 

At  the  same  time,  while  engaged  in  taking  the  most  efficient 
measures  to  conduct  his  retreat  without  loss,  and  to  concentrate 
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his  entire  force  on  AcMie  points  where  he  conU  most  suooesfr* 
folly  resist  the  progress  of  die  enemy,  he  was  incessantly  eodt* 
ployed  in  counteracting  the  ill-effects  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
eonrt  of  Brazils,  and  the  recent  changes  in  the  goyemment  of 
Portugal.  These  repeated  intrigues  produced  the  most  sinister 
inftience  both  upon  the  army  and  the  people,  i^jgrarated  by 
unfounded  minoun  and  alarms,  which  added  to  the  difficulties 
^  his  situation.  The  belief  that  he  was  ill  supported  by  the 
British  government,  rendered  that  of  Portugal,  with  the  regency 
snd  tiie  authorities— more  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  impairing 
Ms  vigour  and  energy,  both  in  the  council  and  the  field.  He 
had,  moreover,  to  contend  with  a  secret  cabal ;  a  French  party^ 
and,  more  than  all,  an  opposition  at  home,  which  set  every 
engine  at  work,  in  the  fall  expectation  of  coming  into  power 
on  his  approaching  discomfiture  and  disgrace  —  even  if  he 
should  succeed  in  saving  the  wreck  of  the  British  army.  Thtix 
<venal  journals,  taking  the  tone  firom  the  French  Moniteur,  and 
giving  every  private  and  secret  information  they  oould,  which 
had  the  effect  of  betraying  the  British  genend^s  plan  to  the 
enemy — teemed  with  the  most  awful  forebodings,  calculated^ 
with  similar  engines  at  work  in  other  quarters,  to  produce  the 
consequences  they  affected  so  much  to  deplore.  The  base  and 
mercenary^cry,  begun  the  moment  he  was  compelled  to  act  oi» 
Htue  defensive,  grew  louder  the  longer  the  system  continaed^ 
and  was  not  only  re-echoed  by  the  French  press,  but  designedly 
promoted  by  Napoleon,  who  reprinted  the  English  journals  at 
tte  imperial  press,  as  confirmatory  of  his  own  views,  and  the 
prosperous  condition  of  his  affairs.  Nothing  could  better 
reconcile  France  to  such  a  war  than  the  attacks  in  which  they 
persisted  against  the  British  ministry,  the  army,  and  the  con- 
duet  of  its  commander,  which  they  boldly  averred  would  lead 
to  ^rtain  defeat,  flight,  and  the  desertion  of  their  allies.  So 
general  a  combination,  and  so  loud  a  clamour,  soon  produced 
that  moral]  effect  still  more  injurious  than  mere  inferiority  of 
nnmbefrs ;  a  tone  of  dei^ondency  and  complaint  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  camp ;  and  private  letters  and  reports  the  most 
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ditimal,  spread  on  all  sides,  seemed  to  justify  the  terrific  pro- 
phecies of  the  press,  and  tended  to  counteract  the  best  efiorta 
of  the  British  general. 

Under  tiie  influence  of  the  same  spkit,  the  iahabitants  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  took  the  alarm,  and  so  great  was  the  ejt* 
citement  among  the  multitude,  that  nothing  short  of  emign^ 
tiim,  or  abject  submission  to  the  enemy,  was  talked  of»  As  it 
was  of  the  last  importance,  at  this  critical  juncture,  to  present 
some  degree  of  order,  and  repress  the  violsnoe  of  the  mis-^ 
chievous  and  disaffected.  Lord  WdUington,  undismayed  by 
the  confusion  and  alarm  on  every  side,  took  active  measures  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  so  dangerous  a  spirit,  with  all  its  dis* 
astrous  consequences — a  task  in  which  he  evinced  the  utmost 
resolution  and  intrepidity  of  character.  Opposing  himself 
with  manly  firmness  to  the  host  of  evils  and  difficulties  which 
beset  him,  he  published  a  general  order,  which  carried  a  sarcasm 
in  its  very  title,  conceived  in  terms  at  once  so  dignified  and 
forbearing,  and  conveying  so  keen  a  satire  on  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  being  carried  away  by  the  base  clamour  of  interested 
and  designing  men,  as  speedily  recalled  the  most  nlly  and  per^ 
verse  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

•  Nor  was  he  less  decided  and  persevering  with  regard  to  the 
regency  and  government  of  Portugal ;  he  resisted  to  4he  ubnost 
those  measures  which  he  saw  clearly  must  prove  injurious  :|o  lite 
general  cause.  He  refused  to  sanction  the  list  of  promotions  sent 
by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  Marshal  Beresford ;  and 
addressed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Regent,  and  to.  the 
governors  of  the  kingdom.  He  spoke  boldly  and  to  the  point$ 
he  scorned  to  stand  a  silent  witness  to  so  flagrant  a  InreQieh  of 
contract,  as  their  recent  conduct  carried  with  it.  He  retmnded 
them  that  when  Marshal  Beresford  was  called  from  the  service  of 
the  King  of  England  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  anny 
of  Portugal,  it  was  stipulated  with  him  that  the  power  of  reward^ 
lu  well  as  of  punishment,  of  the  offices  and  soldiera  4tf  the 
army  should  be  vested  exclusively  in  his  hands ;  or,  in  otiier 
l¥ords,  that  he  should  exclusively  recommend  o£5cers  for  pro- 
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motion^  and  approve  and  order  the  execution  of  the  sentenoea 
of  courts^martial. 

He  recommended^  therefore^  to  the  governors  of  the  king- 
dom to  suspend  the  pufaUcation  of  the  list  of  promotions  till 
the  farther  pleasure  of  his  Royal  Highness^  to  whom  he  should 
give  his  seasons  for  such  suspension^  had  been  received.  The 
power^  he  maint^ned^  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Marshal 
Beresfordj  not  because  it  was  wished^  by  way  of  compliment^ 
ti>  give  hitn  Hie  disposal  of  a  large  patronage^  as  an  advantage 
ntid  an  honour  to  him,  but  they  were  given  to  him  in  order  to 
fecilitate  and  secure  the  performance  of  the  arduous  duty  which 
he  had  undertaken — ^namely,  to  reform  the  Portuguese  army ; 
and  the  motive  and  object  in  placing  these  powers  in  the  hands 
t)f  Marshal  Beresford  were  the  benefit  of  his  Royal  Highness^ 
land  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  He  begged 
to  call  the  observation  of  the  governors  of  the  kingdom  to  th^ 
fiact,  that  the  system  sought  to  be  pursued  was  not  less  preju* 
dicial  to  the  interests  of  his  Royal  Highness  and  of  the  king-* 
dom,  than  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  stipulations  made  with 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  that  it  was  entirely  subversive  of  all 
authority  in  Portugal.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  any 
system  of  discipline  and  obedience  in  the  army,  or  to  carry  the 
country  through  the  difficulties  which  hung  over  it,  if  indir 
viduals,  instead  of  performing  their  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  immediate  superior  on  the  spot  in  Portugal,  and  earning 
rewards  by  solid  substantial  services  and  real  merits  were  to 
acquire  them  by  private  applications  to  the  ndnisters  at  the 
court  oi  the  Brazils.  It  was  also  subversive  of  all  local  aur» 
thority  in  PortugaL  It  could  not  be  expected  that  Marshal 
Beiesford  was  equal  to  duties  which  required  that  all  the  mUi<« 
tary  patronage  of  the  government  should  be  placed  in  his 
kandsi,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  perform  them,  if  the  miniliters 
at  the  Braails  were  to  attend  to  private  applications  from  indi- 
viduals, any  more  than  the  governors  of  the  kingdom  could 
perform  the  important  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  which 
they  also  had  hitherto  performed  so  much  to  the  advantage  o£ 
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the  public^  unless  tihey  enjoyed  tihe  fidl  confidence  o£  the 
Prince  Regent. 

Under  these  impressions^  liord  Wellington  eamestly  xecom- 
mended  to  the  governors  of  tke  kingdom  to  suspend  the  p«b-> 
lication  of  the  new  promotions,  in  the  hopes  that  the  Regent 
would  be  induced,  by  rsasoning  like  that  ooatsiaed  in  his  Iflfe- 
ter,  to  cancel  the  list  altogether ;  and  that  he  would  be  gn- 
donsly  pleased  to  order  his  ministers  in  &e  Brasils,  in  future, 
to  carry  into  execution  strictly  the  stipulation  made  with  Maiv 
shal  Beresford,  and  to  recommend  no  military  offieer  for  pro- 
motion, or  other  mark  of  honour  in  tiie  army  of  Portugal  who 
should  not  have  been  recommended  to  his  Bo3rai  Highnesses 
gracious  favour  by  Marshal  Beresford.* 

Aifroments  like  these,  so  clearly  and  forcibly  applied,  though 
conveyed  in  courtly  and  becoming  language,  were  recdved  as 
they  were  intended  to  be,  and,  in  great  measure,  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Though  he  maintained  the  utmost  cdmueas^ 
and  even  mildness  of  demeanour,  and  could  display,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  great  patience  a&d  forbearance 
Lord  Wellington  was  neither  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  driven 
from  his  purpose,  by  the  real  or  pretended  fears  sought  to  be 
impressed  with  so  much  zeal  upon  the  minds  of  tiie  people; 
and  he  completely  foiled  his  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  his  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  and  plans  he  bad 
laid  down.  The  knowledge  which  gave  him  power,  gave  him 
also  that  calmness  and  self-possession  which  enabled  him  to 
see  and  despise  the  groundless  terrors — ^the  bhnd  admiration 
and  awe  of  the  imperial  despot,  so  assiduously  ineoleated  by 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  He  never  even  alluded  to  tiiem, 
except  when  they  interfered  with  the  objects  he  had  in  view ; 
and  at  tiie  very  period  when  England  and  her  allies  expected 
inevitable  destruction,  and  were  trembling  for  the  result,  he 
knew  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  proofs  of  it, 
with  which  he  buoyed  up  the  sinking  hopes  of  the  British 

*  Celorioo,  Aug.  14,  1610. 
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ministry*  ^  The  i^hole  of  the  information  before  tliem/'  he 
observes,*  ''  will  probably  convince  them,  as  it  has  me,  that 
the  enemy  cannot  conquer  Spain  without  employing  a  force  still 
lax^ger ;  and  that  they  cannot  increase  their  force  in  the  Penin- 
snla,  even  admitting  that  they  possess  the  mihtary  means, 
tritlioat  increasing  their  pecuniary  and  other  difficulties  and 
distresses* 

^  I  beg  also  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  tiie  opinions  delivered  by  these  excellent  authorities, 
of  the  value  of  Portugal  to  the  allies,  of  Htxe  mischiefs  done 
to  them  by  its  continuance  in  our  possession,  and  of  the 
benefit  whicb  tiiey  expect  to  derive  by  depriving  us  of  this 
possession* 

^'  There  are  other  evidences  from  the  same  authorities  in 
these  papers  of  the  great  interest  involved  in  the  continuance  of 
the  contest  of  the  Peninsula  which  equally]deserve  the  attention 
of  his  Majesty's  government ;  but  I  wish  to  draw  their  attention 
to  those  parts  of  the  correspondence  which  relate  to  the  British 
army  and  to  this  country,  as  confirming  every  opinion  that  I 
have  ever  given  them  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  will  be 
unfortunate  if  Great  Britain  should  not  possess  the  means  of 
securing  still  farther  the  position  of  his  Majesty's  troops  in 
Portugal,  so  as  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsula,  which,  it  is  evident  to  me,  must  end  favourably  for 
his  Majesty's  interests,  if  his  army  can  be  maintained  in  the 
field  in  Portugal" 

If  we  reflect  that  opinions  like  these  were  calmly  advanced 
at  a  moment  of  so  much  anxiety  and  alarm,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  resolute  spirit,  the  coolness 
and  decision  of  judgment  which  had  directed  the  energies  of 
this  extraordinary  man  in  the  greatest  exigencies  of  this  pro- 
^acted  and  desperate  contest.  He  was  the  rock  of  Europe's 
hope  when  the  storm  beat  the  loudest,  and  he  stood  unmoved 
smidst  the  shock  of  parties  in  the  worst  times  as  he  did  before 

*  To  the  Earl  of  Liverpodly  Celorico^  August,  1810. 
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ihe  hosts  of  Massena  in  his  impenetrable  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  Amidst  the  petty  motives  and  straggles  of  interests 
which  he  invariably  despised^  it  is  traly  cheering  and  ennobling 
to  contemplate  the  high-minded  views  and  unswerving  sense  of 
duty  by  which  he  was  actuated^  and  how  he  sought  to  inaqpire 
others  with  the  same  lofty  courage,  patience,  and  penseve^ 
ranee  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  at  first  appear  insur* 
mountable.  To  the  doubtful  and  the  timid  there  is  always  ^  a  lion 
in  the  way/'  and  Europe's  ^^  lion  "  for  a  long  period  had  indeed 
stood  in  the  way,  and  was  pointed  at  by  the  Whigs  in  En^and 
till  the  surrounding  nations  began  to  be  afraid  of  moving  ait  all. 
If  we  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington^ what  a  contrast  to  the  littie  views  and  desponding^ 
weak  complaints  of  men  like  these — so  wholly  unwortiiy  at  all 
times  of  wielding  the  destinies  of  a  great  peoplo— do  we  at  onc6 
perceive,Un  the  very  face  of  their  evil  prophecies* 

'^  The  importunity  with  which  I  press  the  war  in  this  country 
upon  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  will,  I  hope,  plead 
my  excuse  for  troubling  you  for  a  few  moments  with  my  own 
private  feelings  upon  this  subject 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  irksome  to  me  than  the  operations 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  the  last  year;  and  it  is  very 
obvious  that  a  continuance  of  the  same  cautious  system  will 
lose  the  little  reputation  which  I  had  acquired  and  the  good 
i)pinion  of  the  people  of  this  comitry.  Notiiing,  therefore, 
could  be  more  desirable  to  me  personally  than  that  either  tibe 
contest  should  be  given  up  at  once,  or  that  it  should  be  conti* 
nued  with  a  force  so  sufficient  as  to  render  all  opposition  hope- 
less. In  either  case,  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  me  by  the  igno« 
rant  of  our  own  country  as  well  as  of  this,  and  by  those  of  this 
whom  I  am  obliged  to  force  to  exertion,  and  who,  after  all,  wiU 
be  but  imperfectiy  protected  in  their  persons  and  property, 
would  fall  upon  the  government.  But  seeing  as  I  do  more  thaA 
a  chance  of  final  success  if  we  can  establish  out  position  in  this 
country,  although  probably  none  of  a  departure  from  our  cau- 
tious defensive  system,  I  should  not  do  my  duty  by  the  govern- 
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ment  if  I  did  not  inform  them  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs^  and 
torge  them^  with  importunity^  even  to  greater  exertions. 

^  I  acknowledge  that  it  has  appeared  to  me,  till  very  lately, 
*hat  the  government  themselves  felt  no  confidence  in  the  mea- 
sures which  they  were  adopting  in  this  country ;  and  not  an 
officer  has  come  from  England  who  has  not  told  me  that  it  was 
generally  expected  that  he  would,  on  his  arrival,  find  the  army 
embarking ;  and  even  some  have  told  me  that  this  expectation 
WHS  entertained  by  some  of  the  king's  ministers. 

^'  These  sentiments  are  not  encouraging ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  induced  to  attribute  the  little  exertion  which 
has  lately  been  made  in  the  cause  to  this  want  of  confidence  in 
the  ministers  of  the  government  in  the  result  of  the  contest. 

^^  If  government  are  really  in  earnest  in  the  contest,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  measures  to  their  immediate  attention : — 
First,  to  order  positively  the  commanding  officers  in  Sicily  and 
Malta  to  send  their  troops.  Those  islands  cannot  be  atti^ked 
imder  present  circumstances. 

**  Secondly,  The  same  orders  to  be  sent  to  Halifax. 
*'  Thirdly,  To  make  me  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Cadiz 
and  Gibraltar,  and  to  leave  it  to  my  discretion  to  draw  away  such 
parts  of  the  garrison  of  those  places  as  I  may  think  proper. 

*^  Fourthly,  To  send  to  Lisbon  as  much  of  the  disposable 
Walcheren  infantry  as  may  be  in  any  state  for  service.  They 
shall  not  be  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
they  will  probably  recover  there  entirely. 

"  Fifthly,  To  send  to  the  Tagus  without  loss  of  time,  arms, 
military  stores,  clothing,  shoes,  greatcoats,  and  blankets ;  and 
to  authorize  me  or  any  body  else  to  give  them  to  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese,  as  may  be  thought  expedient. 

Sixthly,  To  send  some  victuallers  and  ordnance  store-ships  to 
Lisbon,  loaded  with  provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  powder, 
shoes,  and  great  coats,  and  authorize  me  to  send  them  round  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  for  the  supply  of  the  garri* 
sons  there. 

'^  Seventhly,  To  authorize  me  to  assist  the  Spaniards  and 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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Portuguese  with  small  snms  of  money^  if  I  should  have]^  it  in  my 
power,  or  with  stores  or  provisioss^  if  necessary. 

'^  There  is  one  point  to  which  likewise  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  again^  and  that  is  the  necessity  which  exists  of  keep* 
ing  a  large  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  as  well  of  ships  of  the  line^  as  of 
frigates  and  small  craft''* 

We  have  purposely  given  the  above  particulars  with  a  view 
of  showing  how  the  mind  of  Lord  Wellington^  while  engs^ed 
on  the  most  important  subjects^  could  likewise  unbrace  the 
least  details ;  in  the  same  manner^  as  was  observed  on  the  field 
of  action,  his  eye,  in  one  rapid  glance,  took  in  the  entire  plan  of 
the  battle  and  the  most  minute  operations.    It  was  the  same 
power  which  enabled  him  to  take  a  correct  survey  of  the  situa* 
tion  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  and^  while  others  desponded, 
to  gather  fresh  energy  and  confidence  as  the  campaign  pro- 
ceeded.  He  saw  that  Napoleon  had  no  means  of  supporting  his 
armies  in  Spain,  and  that  Spain  could  afford  him  no  assistance 
whatever.     His  vigorous  military  system  had  made  matters 
worse ;  the  partisans  had  become  more  numerous,  and  the  se« 
parate  corps  were  imable  to  govern  the  provinces  in  which  they 
were  quartered.    Thus,  notwithstanding  the  large  force  opposed 
to  the  British,  Lord  Wellington  knew  that  it  was  not  snffici^it 
for  their  object,  which  must  become  every  day  more  difficult. 
^*  The  people  of  Portugal,*'  he  observed, ''  are  doing  that  whidi 
the  Spaniards  ought  to  have  done.    They  are  removing  tiieir 
women  and  properties  out  of  the  enemy's  way^  and  taking  arms 
in  their  own  defence.  The  country  is  made  a  desert,  and  behind 
every  stone  wall  the  French  will  find  an  enemy.    To  this  add 
that  they  have  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies  immediately 
in  their  front,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  fault  or  weak- 
ness.    •    •    . 

'^  Before  this  time  the  Spanish  government  ought  to  have 
had  an  excellent  army  formed  and  equipped  in  Cadiz,  another 
in  Carthagena,  a  third  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and  a  fourth  in 

♦  To  the  Earl  of  Lirerpool,  Celorico,  19th  August,  1810. 
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GaUicia^  as  well  as  that  under  the  Marques  de  la  Romana — 
all  prepared  to  take  the  fields  not  to  engage  in  general  actions^ 
bat  to  give  countenance  and  support  to  the  guerillas  and  parti- 
das.  But  I  fiear  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late ;  and  I  only  hope  that  if  the  regency  should  have  Cadis 
opened  to  them,  they  will  not  be  found  in  a  state  of  inability  to 
take  advantage  of  that  eyent.^  * 

The  following  brief  exposition  of  the  kind  of  intrigues  still  at 
work  is  both  curious  and  amusing,  and  serves  to  show  how  well 
this  distinguished  soldier  could  read  the  characters — a  quality  in 
which  Napoleon  was  said  so  much  to  excel — of  all  around  him. 
*^  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22d.  If  such  frequent 
instances  did  not  occur,  in  various  quarters,  of  the  intrigues  of 
individuals  i^ainst  the  cause,  in  the  success  of  which  they  are 
personally  as  well  as  politically  interested,  one  would  not  believe 
all  the  stories  one  hears  of  conduct  of  this  description.  I  can- 
not conceive  what  De  Souza  expects  the  Portuguese  would 
gain  by  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  command 
the  Portuguese  army.    This  is  a  little  intrigue  which  has  been 

long  on  foot,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is ,  who  is  as  fond  of 

having  a  concern  in  an  intrigue  as  any  person  I  know.  And 
that  foolish  fellow  De  Souza  has  entered  into  her  views  to  please 
heCy  without  considering  the  effect  which  this  arrangement  must 
have  upon  every  thing  here.  The  foundation  of  all  our  strength 
here  is  the  unanimity  of  our  proceedings.  I  doubt  if  I  should 
be  able  to  manage  the  concern  if  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  I  was  to  meet  the 
Portuguese  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  at  every  comer,  encou- 
n^ed  as  it  would  be  by  him.^f 

Early  in  September,  the  enemy  drove  in  the  British  pickets 
through  Freixedas  and  Alverca;  Qeneral  Cole  retired  from 
Guarda,  and  on  the  3d  Lord  Wellington,  also^  removed  from 
Celorico  to  Gouvea,  while  Regnier  advanced  upon  Castello 

*  To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley,  Celorico,  20th  August,  1810. 
f  To  Charles  Stuact,  Esq.,  Alverca,  27th  August,  1810. 
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Branco.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  placed 
great  confidence  in  the  talents  of  General  Hill,  and  as  a  proof 
of  this,  he  early  gave  him  the  command  of  a  separate  corps 
which  occupied  the  most  advanced  positions  daring  the  inva- 
aion  of  the  enemy.    '^  I  rely/'  he  says^  ^^  on  your  prudence  and 
discretion,  not  to  engage  yourself  in  any  affair  of  which  the 
result  can  be  at  all  doubtful.    Retire  gradually  if  you  find  the 
enemy  threatening  you  in  too  great  force ;  and  let  me  hear  from 
you  constantly.^'*    On  the  9th,  Lord  Wellington  addressed  a 
strong  protest  to  Marshal  Massena  on  his  extreme  severity — 
indeed  his  infiringement  of  the  laws  of  war,  by  putting  to  death 
those  soldiers  of  the  ordenanza,  or  militia  of  tiie  country  alluded 
to  before,  in  which  he  brought  so  many  powerful  arguments  to 
bear  upon  the  question,  as  to  render  it  the  interest  of  the  French 
commander  to  abandon  so  inhuman  and  unnecessary  a  measure. 
He  assured  Massena,  that  the  Portuguese  soldiers  would,  infal- 
libly, put  all  the  French  taken  prisoners  to  death ;  and  that  it 
would  literally  be  out  of  his  power,  by  any  means,  to  protect 
them ;  a  circumstance  that  would  ^ve  him  the  greatest  pain, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  invariably  shown  the  utmost  attention  and 
kindness  to  the  French  woimded  and  prisoners. 

As  the  enemy  advanced.  Lord  Wellington,  aware  of  the  excite- 
ment it  would  cause,  recommended  the  government  td  carry 
into  execution  the  plan  of  police  he  had  proposed  to  them 
some  time  before ;  and  to  issue  a  proclamation,  directing  that 
ail  the  coffee-houses  should  be  shut  up  at  sunset;  that  the 
patroles  oiganized  should  go  every  hour  day  and  night;  and 
that  all  disorderly  assemblages  of  the  people  should  be  imme* 
diately  dispersed.  He  farther  pledged  himself  to  the  success 
of  the  measure  if  prudently  enforced,  so  as  to  accustom  the 
x^ob  of  Lisbon  to  the  discipline  it  must  undergo,  and  preserve 
pubUc  tranquillity  at  that  critical  moment.  He  emphatically 
declared  also,  that  if  he  found  the  government  longer  hesitating 
on  the  subject  and  alarmed  by  the  mob,  or  inclined  to  allow 

*  Gouvea,  8th  September,  1810. 
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them  to  go  to  the  lengths  in  which  they  would  become  l^call;^ 
formidable^  he  would  forthwith  embark  the  army^  whatever 
might  be  the  prospects  of  final  success  in  his  military  opera^ 
lions.  In  taking  that  step  he  should  be  literally  obeying  the 
instructions  which  he  had  received,  and  the  Portuguese  nation 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  losing  itself,  and  the  Peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  best  prospects  of  salvation,  by  the  folly 
of  the  people  and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  government. 

Lord  Wellington  attributed  much  of  the  existing  agitation  to 
the  new  members  of  the  government,  not  from  evil  intention 
and  design,  but  what  was  probably  worse  in  men  in  public 
situations,  during  such  times — bad  heads.  *'  If  these  foolish 
fellows,^*  he  exclaimed,  "  cannot  be  kept  in  order  we  must  get 
rid  of  them ;  and  one  mode  of  doing  so  is,  that  I  shall  insist 
upon  Souza's  being  sent  away ;  and  he  might  go  upon  an  em- 
bassy to  England  to  ask  for  money,  or  any  thing  else  that  might 
be  suggested ;  and  once  there  we  might  keep  him  there.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  preferable  first,  to  try  your  presence  in  the 
government.  Pray  write  to  Lord  Wellesley,  and  tell  him  not 
to  allow  the  English  De  Souza,  to  talk  to  him  upon  the  afiairs 
of  Portugal,  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.'^* 

Sooix  afterwards  he  had  again  occasion  to  reflect,  upon  the 
weakness  and  folly  of  the  Portuguese  government.    *'  It  ap- 
pears,^^  he  says,  ''that  you  have  had  a  good  smart  contest 
respecting  our  plan  of  operations.    They  will  end  in  forcing  me 
to  quit  them,  and  then  they  will  see  how  they  will  get  on. 
They  will  then  find  that  I  alone  kept  things  in  their  present 
state.     Indeed  the  temper  of  some  of  the  officers  in  the  British 
army,  gives  me  more  concern  than  the  folly  of  the  Portuguese 
government.     I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  have  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  officers  of  the  armies  which  I  have 
commanded ;  but  for  the  first  time,  whether  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition in  England,  or  whether  the  magnitude  of  the  concern  is 
too  much  for  their  minds  and  their  nerves,  or  whether  I  am 

*  To  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.,  Gouvea,  9th  September,  1810. 
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mistaken  and  they  are  rights  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  a  system 
of  croaking  in  the  army  which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  and  which  I  must  devise  some  means  of  putting  an  end 
to,  or  it  wiU  put  an  end  to  us.  Officers  have  a  right  to  form 
their  own  opinions  upon  events  and  transactions ;  but  officers 
of  high  rank  or  situation,  ought  to  keep  their  opinions  to  them* 
selves :  if  they  do  not  approve  of  the  system  of  operations  of 
iheir  commander,  they  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  army*  And 
this  is  the  point  to  which  I  must  bring  some,  if  I  should  not 
find  that  their  own  good  sense  prevents  them  from  going  on  as 
they  have  lately  done.  Believe  me,  that  if  any  body  dse^ 
knowing  what  I  do,  had  commanded  the  army,  they  would 
now  have  been  at  Lisbon,  if  not  in  their  ships. 

''As  for  advancing  into  Spain,  the  idea  is  ridiculous.  I  can 
only  tell  you,  that  of  which  I  am  the  most  apprehensive  is,  that 
the  enemy  will  raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  Unless  heaven 
shall  perform  a  miracle,  and  give  the  Spaniards  an  army,  arms^ 
and  equipments,  we  should  be  ruined  by  this  measure,  and  thai 
the  cause  is  gone.'^"^ 

Every  word  of  the  foregoing  passages  evinces  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  the  resolution  of  an  enlightened  intellect  and  a 
powerful  mind*  The  manner  in  which  he  reasons,  and  reflects 
upon  his  own  views  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  others^ 
and  the  general  outcry  against  his  plans,  shows  that  he  coiild 
doubt  and  criticise  his  own  best  matured  measures,  and,  with  a 
discrimination  free  from  all  personal  vanity  and  prejudice,  ex« 
amine  his  own  character  and  actions,  estimating  them  at  their 
real  worth,  and  viewing  himself  with  an  impartial  eye.  His 
noble  frankness  and  readiness  to  own  that  he  was  wrong,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  reason  and  experience  were  against  him; 
his  freedom  from  all  disguise  and  pretension, — his  desire  oi 
appearing  only  as  he  really  was— unsupported,— in  his  own  native 
vigour  of  intellect, — and  always  under  his  ^true  colours  that  it 
might  be  seen  that ''  he  and  he  alon^  did  it,^^ — ^were  no  less  strong 

*  Oouvea,  11th  September,  1810. 
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and  clearly  defined  features  in  his  singularly  constituted  mind. 
These  qualities  are  still  more  forcibly  developed  in  the  progress 
of  this  erentful  campaign^  and  we  trace  in  the  following  re- 
markable words3an  expression  of  those  sentiments  which  naturally 
spring  from  their  cultivation  and  union  in  the  same  character. 

'^Now,  supposing  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  plan  of  operations^ 
and  the  principal  officers  in  the  British  army  still  more  wrong, 
and  Principal  Souza  and  the  bishop  right;  and  that  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  act  offensively  in  Spain,  how  would  it  be  when  the 
French  army  in  Andalusia  would  be  brought  against  us  ? 
Would  the  Spanish  force,  which  a  part  of  that  army  keeps  shut 
up  in  Cadiz  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  it  in  the  field  ?  Not  un- 
less by  a  miracle  Heaven  would  add  to  their  numbers/^* 

Upon  the  12th  of  September,  Lord  Wellington  repaired  to 
Moimenta  to  confer  with  Marshal  Beresford  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  Portuguese,  the  enemy  having  now  resumed 
the  offensive.  He  thence  also  sent  directions  to  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton  with  regard  to  the  cavalry,  and  observed,  ^^  I  have  re 
ceived  your  letter  at  noon,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  the 
enemy  advancing  upon  Guarda.  I  am  here  dining  with  Beres- 
ford. You  had  better  carry  into  execution  this  evening,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  the  directions  contained  in  my  letter 
written  to  you  yesterday  morning  at  four.  Arrange  with  the 
officer  at  Trancoso  that  he  is  to  fall  back  by  the  road  before 
pointed  out  to  you,  when  your  piquets  shall  be  obliged  to  retire 
bom  the  front  of  Celorico/' 

The  enemy  still  continuing  to  advance  by  Guarda,  through 
ihe  valley  of  the  Mondego,  Lord  Wellington  wrote  to  remind 
his  general  officers  of  the  importance  of  observing  with  exact- 
ness the  directions  which  he  had  before  laid  down.  He  ad- 
dressed a  few  lines  also  to  Marshal  Beresford  from  Gouvea  on 
the  15th  to  the  following  purport : — ^^^I  thought  it  likely  that 
you  would  come  over  this  evening ;  and  I  did  not  send  to  you 
to  let  you  know  that  the  enemy  moved  upon  Guarda  this  day 

'^  Gourea,  Uth  September,  1810. 
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in  strength^  and  aj^Miendy  in  earnest,  as  they  have  crossed  tlie 
hilly  and  are  on  this  side  as  fiir  as  Lagiosa.  They  likewise 
moved  firom  Fraxedas  in  strengdi  upon  Bara$aL  My  last  note 
from  Ck>tton  was  at  5  p.h.^  when  he  was  about  to  retiie  ihrongh 
Celorico.     I  do  not  yet  know  where  he  will  be  for  the  night. 

^The  lady  sent  to  your  head-quarters  says,  that  Massena  was 
to  be  this  day  at  Pinhel^  to-morrow  at  Trancoso.  I  enclose  a 
note  whieh  she  brought  from  Aloma  to  his  wife,  which  rather 
shows  that  the  route  of  the  main  body  is  by  Yiseo*  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  Regnier's  corps  or  a  part  of  Ney's  whidi 
has  come  through  Ouarda* — Send  off  to  Trant  at  Moimenta.'^ 

While  Massena  continued  his  march  in  three  columns  upon 
Viseu,  Lord  Wellington  gradually  withdrew  his  forces  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mondego.  Upon  the  22nd,  the  French  army 
occupied  Viseu,  as  had  been  expected,  in  force :  and  the  British 
general  leaving  the  light  division,  together  with  the  cavalry^  on 
the  Criz,  retired  with  his  main  body  behind  the  Alva.  These 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  had  enabled  him  to  call 
in  all  his  detached  corps,  while  he  at  the  same  time  secured 
Coimbra  with  six  brigades  of  infantry,  against  any  advanced 
guard  that  might  have  been  pushed  forward.  Having  united 
the  whole  of  his  forces,  it  was  Lord  Wellington's  object  to  cross 
the  Mondego,  move  up  the  troops  from  Coimbra,  and  take  up 
a  strong  position  covering  Coimbra  and  the  communication 
with  Oporto,  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  preserve. 

So  far  the  retreat  had  been  conducted  with  success,  the  enemy 
having  already  suffered  considerably,  and  having,  in  Lord  Wel- 
lington's opinion,  taken  decidedly  the  worst  road  in  the  whofe 
kingdom,  bad  as  many  of  the  roads  were.  It  lay  upon  the  north 
of  the  Mondego,  and  traversed  the  Serra  de  Busaco  to  Coimbra, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  northern  range  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  the  Vouga.  It  terminates  abruptly  with  a  steq> 
fall  upon  the  Mondego ;  and  another  mountain  range,  called  the 
Serra  de  Murcella,  continues  the  line  of  Busaco  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  that  river.  It  had  become  evident  that  the  enemy 
had  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  routes,  leading  by  the 
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EstreUa  and  the  mountains  of  Castello  Branco^  upon  Abrantes 
and  tiie  Zezere.  Their  line  of  march  was  now  between  two 
roads,  the  one  traversing  the  Murcella  range  on  the  south  of 
the  Mondego,  the  other,  Busaco,  on  the  north,  and  both  lead- 
ing into  Portuguese  Estremadura, 

Massena,  having  passed  the  Criz  in  full  focce  on  the  23rd, 
Xiord  Wellington,  with  his  usual  promptness  and  expedition, 
executed  a  bold  manoeuvre,  moved  to  the  north  of  the  Mondego, 
and  occupied  Busaco.  The  French  general  experienced* 
greater  difficulty  in  making  his  movements  than  he  expected ; 
some  of  his  small  detachments  had  been  surprised  by  the  Por* 
tuguese  horse  and  parties  of  the  ordenanza;  and,  instead  of 
having  succeeded  in  cutting  ofF  or  forcing  the  allies  to  a  battle. 
Lord  Wellington  had  foiled  all  his  plans,  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  subsisting  his  troops,  and  placed  himself  in  a  formi- 
dable position  so  as  to  protect  the  town  of  Coimbra.  It  em- 
braced a  range  of  hills,  viz.,  those  of  the  Serra  de  Busaco, 
situated  in  a  mountainous  country  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  of  which  Coimbra  is  the  capital. 
Indeed  this  province  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  chain 
of  mountains ;  along  the  eastern  range  lie  the  towns  of  Guarda, 
Celorieo,  Trancoso,  and  Viseu,  opposite  the  Spanish  frontier; 
and  the  northern  range,  extending  across  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  separates  Beira  from  the  northern  provinces.  The 
Mondego,  running  parallel  with  the  northern  range,  takes  a 
westerly  course  through  the  interior.  It  was  on  the  small 
chain  springing  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  as  already 
described,  that  Lord  Wellington  took  up  a  position  almost 
imiMregnable,  except  on  one  point ;  and  there  he  determined  to 
give  battle  to  the  French. 

Notwithstanding  the  skill  and  caution  evinced  by  Massena, 
Lord  Wellington,  by  his  well-matured  plans,  and  the  celerity 
with  which  he  executed  them,  had  already  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  his  communications  with  Almeida,  and  was  soon  heard  to  de- 
dare  that  such  was  the  situation  of  his  great  rival,  that  he  literally 
"  only  possessed  the  ground  upon  which  his  army  stood  ;^*  he 
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WBS,  in  fact,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy^s  country^  and 
on  all  aides  surrounded  only  by  enemies. 

In  drcumatances  like  these,  with  death  and  £amine  starmg 
him  in  the  hucCy  yictory  to  the  French  commander  became  a 
necessity*  He  must  strike  a  blow  and  succeed,  or  perish.  He 
oould  only  exist  by  the  destruction  of  the  Britii^  army,  and 
striking  terror  into  a  whole  nation.  His  object,  therefore,  was 
angle ;  his  last  resource  to  pursue  and  attack;  and  he  pressed 
on  with  his  forces  concentrated  in  one  solid  host.  Never  was  a 
general  more  eager  for  battle.  He  had  provisions  but  for  a 
limited  term ;  and  was  then  actually  subsisting  upon  tiie  large 
stores  of  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  obtained  possession  by 
the  fearful  catastrophe  at  Almeida.  Without  these  he  could 
not  have  persevered  in  his  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  Licnrd 
Wellington  would  have  been  in  a  still  more  formidable  position 
than  he  was ;  for  Massena  must  have  fought  a  battle  or  retreated 
before  the  25tii  of  September.  He  now  distributed  biscuits  of 
Almeida  for  fifteen  days,  and  made  his  calculations  to  reac^ 
Coimbra  before  he  could  be  effectually  opposed  by  his  adva- 
sary.  But  he  was  again  deceived  in  his  expectations ;  that 
adversary  stood  in  his  direct  line  of  march  prepared  to  receive 
him.  Before  the  26th,  the  whole  of  the  6th  and  of  the  2d  French 
corps  crossed  the  Criz  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Santa  Comba- 
dao ;  General  Pack's  brigade,  and  General  Craufurd's  division^ 
had  withdrawn  to  the  fine  position  fixed  upon  for  the  army  on 
the  summit  of  the  Serra  de  Busaco.  They  ware  sharply  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  of  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Kegnier;  but  the 
retreat  was  conducted  with  so  much  regularity,  that  the  troops 
took  up  their  positions  with  very  trifling  loss.  The  same  after- 
noon the  4th  Portuguese  ca^adores,  under  Major  Smytli^*v^re 
engaged  with  Begnier's  corps,  and  showed  iiiat  steadiness  and 
gallantry  which  others  of  the  Portuguese  troops  subsequently 
manifested. 

As  the  enemy^s  entire  force  was  on  the  right  of  the  riv^,  it 
was  evident  that  he  intended  to  force  the  British  position;  and 
it  was  then  that  General  Hill  made  that  masterly  movement  to 
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cross  it  by  his  left,  leaving  Colonel  le  Cor  witih  his  brigade  on 
the  Serra  de  MurceUa  to  cover  the  right  of  the  army,  and 
General  Fane,  mtfa  his  division  of  Portugaese  cavalry  and  the 
13th  light  dragoons,  in  front  of  the  Alva,  to  observe  and  chedc 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  Mondego*  Widi 
this  exception,  the  whole  of  the  army  was  collected  on  the  Serra 
de  Busaco,  with  the  British  cavalry  observing  the  plain  in  the 
rear  of  its  left,  and  the  road  leading  from  Mortagoa  to  Oporto^ 
through  the  mountainous  tract  which  connects  the  Serra  de 
Busaco  with  the  Serra  de  Caramula.  The  enemy  was  joined 
by  the  8th  corps  in  the  British  front  on  the  26th,  but  did  not 
make  any  serious  attack  on  that  day,  although  the  light  troops 
on  both  sides  were  engaged  throughout  the  line. 

The  French  army  amounted  to  more  than  70,000  men,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  their  discipline  and  their  valour,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  recollection  of  many  a  hard-won  field.  They 
were  opposed  by  25,000  British,  and  upwards  of  30,000  Portu- 
guese,— ^regular  troops,  who  were  this  day  to  encoimter  their 
invaders  side  by  side,  with  English  soldiers,  in  a  general  battle. 
No  fewer  than  three  French  Marshals,  of  whom  the  Prince  of 
Essling  was  the  head,  directed  the  movements  of  this  important 
combat,  which  might  be  said  to  decide  the  fate  of  Portugal. 

Long  before  dawn  on  the  27th,  the  sentinels  at  their  posts 
could  distinguish  the  note  of  preparation  in  the  French  camp, 
and  the  aUies  already  stood  to  arms.  Greneral  Hill  occupied 
the  right,  with  Leith  upon  his  left ;  and  the  Lusitanian  legion 
held  in  reserve.  Next  in  order  of  battle  was  the  third  division 
under  General  Picton ;  the  first  division  near  the  convent,  with 
the  brigade  of  Pack  in  advance  along  the  descent.  Here,  on 
the  left,  was  placed  the  light  division ; — a  rise  in  the  ground  and 
some  rocks  concealed  their  line  from  that  of  the  enemy,  while  a 
brigade  of  German  cavalry  in  their  rear  was  the  only  object 
exposed  to  their  view.  The  fourth  division,  under  Cole,  occu- 
pied the  extreme  left,  covering  the  road  which  led  across  to 
Milheada,  where  the  British  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  reserve. 
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Both  British  and  Portngaese  artillery  was  distributed  along  the 
front  at  all  points  were  it  cotdd  be  employed  with  effects 

About  six  in  the  morning  of  the  27th^  the  enemy  made  two 
desperate  attacks  upon  the  British  position— one  on  the  rights 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  Serra.  That 
on  the  right  was  made  by  two  divisions  of  the  2d  corps^  on 
that  part  of  the  Serra  occupied  by  the  3d  division  of  infantry. 
A  division  of  French  infantry  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge^ 
when  it  was  attacked  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  the  88th 
r^menty  commanded  by  Colonel  Wallace^  the  45th,  under  the 
oommand  of  Colonel  Meade,  and  by  the  8th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Douglas,  directed  by  Major-general  Pic- 
ton*  These  three  corps  advanced  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  advantageous  ground  which  they  had 
gained.  The  other  division  of  the  2d  corps  attacked  farther 
on  the  right,  by  the  road  leading  by  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara, 
also  in  front  of  General  Picton^s  division.  These  were  re- 
pulsed before  they  could  reach  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  by  the 
74th,  under  Colonel  Trench,  and  the  brigade  of  Portuguese  of 
the  9th  and  21st  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Champel- 
mond  directed  by  Colonel  Mackinnon.  Major-general  Leith 
also  moved  to  his  left,  to  the  support  of  General  Hcton,  and 
assisted  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  left,  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  attack  with  three 
divisions  of  infantry  of  the  6th  corps,  on  the  part  of  the  Serra 
occupied  by  the  light  division  of  infantry,  and  by  the  brigade 
of  Portuguese  infantry.  Besides  these  attacks,  the  light  troops 
of  the  two  armies  were  engaged  throughout  the  day ;  and  the 
Portuguese  regiments  showed  remarkable  steadiness  and 
gallantry. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  French  in  their  attack  of  the  27tii 
is  stated  to  have  been  very  heavy.  They  are  said  to  have  left 
2000  killed  on  the  field,  besides  an  immense  number  in 
wounded,  prisoners,  and  deserters.  Three  generals  of  division 
\l^re  wounded,  and  General  Simon  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
three  colonels,  many  subordinate  o£5icers,  and  250  men 
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On  the  ensuing  day^  Massena  only  renewed  the  attack  by 
the  fire  of  his  light  troops ;  bat  his  great  riyal  having  already 
defeated  his  first  object  of  taming  the  British  rights  pene- 
trated his  real  design.  During  the  attack^  a  large  body  of  infiantry 
and  cavalry  moved  from  the  left  of  the  enemy's  centre  to  the 
rear,  from  which  the  cavalry  were  seen  in  full  march  from  the 
road  to  Mortagoa,  over  the  mountains^  towards  Opcnto.  But 
Lord  Wellington,  aware  that  he  would  thus  attempt  to  turn  the 
British  left,  had  directed  Colonel  Trant  to  march  to  Sardao^ 
with  the  intention  that  he  should  occupy  the  mountains,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  sent  round  by  Oporto  by  the  general 
officer  commanding  in  the  north,  in  consequence  of  a  small 
detachment  of  the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  S.  Pedro  do 
Sul ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  which  he  made  to  arrive 
in  time,  he  did  not  reach  Sardao  tiU  the  28th  at  night,  after 
Massena  was  in  possession  of  the  ground.  The  latter  had  it 
now  in  his  power  to  throw  the  whole  of  his  army  upon  the 
road  by  which  he  could  avoid  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  and  reach 
Coimbra,  by  the  high  road  to  Oporto.  By  one  unfortunate 
accident,  Massena  had,  in  so  far,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
position  of  the  allies,  although  he  had  lost  a  battle  ;  and, 
although  in  possession  of  the  field,  the  British  general  was  in 
a  situation  to  be  cut  off  from  his  retreat  on  Coimbra,  or  ex;posed 
to  a  general  engagement  on  less  favourable  ground.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost;  and  he  instantly  retired  from  the  Serra  de 
Busaco  upon  the  reinforcements  in  his  rear.  The  corps  of 
Hill  was  ordered  to  recross  the  Mondego,  and  marched  upon 
Thomar,  while  the  divisions  of- the  main  body  of  the  allied 
force  defiled  to  the  rear  by  convenient  routes  without  the  least 
disorder.  The  enemy  also  broke  up  in  the  mountains  on  tihe 
night  of  the  28th,  and  was  in  full  march  for  Coimbra.  His 
advanced  guard  reached  Avelans  on  the  road  from  Oporto  on 
the  29th,  but  Lisbon,  the  object  of  Massena's  expedition,  was 
as  far  as  ever  from  his  view;  he  found  the  whole  of  the 
British  army  on  the  left  of  the  Mondego^  in  possession  of  the 
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ground  between  the  Serra  de  Bnsaco  and  the  sea ;  and  they 
had  yet  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Yedras  on  which  to  retreat 

Although  it  is  erident  that  Lord  Wellington  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  the  immediate  object  whidi  he  had  in  yiew^  in  occa- 
pying  the  Serra  de  Busaco^  he  did  not,  according  to  his  own 
declaration,  regret  having  opposed  the  enemy  upon  that  pcMnt. 
He  considered  that  it  afforded  him  a  favouraUe  opportunity  of 
showing  the  description  of  troops  ot  which  his  army  was  com- 
posed ;  he  had  brought  the  Portuguese  levies  into  action  with 
the  enemy,  and  they  had  shown  the  good  effect  of  the  high 
discipline  they  had  received,  and  fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
iheir  best  days.    That  the  commendation  bestowed  by  Lord 
Wellington  on  their  conduct,  and  that  of  all  the  British  troops^ 
was  well  merited,  appeared  by  the  comparatively  small  losses 
ihey  had  sustained ;  those  of  the  former  not  exceeding  500  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  latter  not  more  than  600,  in^- 
duding  the  officers.    Nor  was  it  less  honourable  to  them^  and 
gratifying  to  their  commander,  that  during  the  entire  retread 
and  throughout  the  severe  conflict,  both  armies  had  conducted 
themselves  with  perfect  order  and  regularity.    This  was  to  be 
attributed  wholly  to  the  excellent  arrangements  previously 
made  by  their  able  commander,  owing  to  which,  the  several 
oorps  performed   their  operations  without  confusion;    they 
suffered  no  privations,  were  exposed  to  no  useless  encounters^ 
and  no  imnecessary  fatigue.    For  the  same  reason  there  had 
been  no  loss  of  stores ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  hardship  and 
want  before  them — the  invariable  cause  of  insubordination — 
such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  army  of  Massena;, 
both  during  the  invasion  and   the  retreat*      Being  in  the 
highest  order  and  state  of  discipline,  the  British  army,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  was  also  in  the  best  spirits. 

After  the  occupation  of  Coimbra,  the  attention  of  Massena 
was  principally  directed  to  strengthening  his  own  posts,  and 
reconnoitring  the  position  of  the  allies.  For  some  time  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
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cavahy  realised  the  high  promise  it  had  already  given,  and 
acqnitted  itself  with  credit  in  Tarious  encounters  with  the 
highly  disciplined  and  brave  dragoons  of  France.  On  the  14th 
of  October  the  advanced  guard  of  the  British  was  attacked  by 
&e  enemy  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  gallantry;  but 
after  a  severe  struggle,  he  was  finally  repulsed  and  driven 
back  into  the  town. 

On  every  account,  therefor^  Lord  WdOington  was  far  from 
indulging  apprehensions  for  the  result  of  the  campaign.  He 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  enemy  would  not  obtain 
possession  of  Portugal  during  that  year,  or  prevent  his  retreat 
to  the  positions  in  front  of  Lisbon,  whenever  desirable,  without 
difficulty  or  loss.  "  My  own  opinion  is,"  he  observes,*  "  that 
the  French  are  in  a  scrape.  They  are  not  a  sufficient  army  for 
their  purpose,  particularly  since  their  kte  loss,  and  that  the 
Portuguese  army  have  behaved  so  weU ;  and  they  wiU  find  their 
retareat  from  this  country  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
op^ration.'^  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  military  system  he 
had  pursued  of  clearing  the  entire  country  before  him  during  his 
retreat,  though  the  inhabitants,  of  every  class,  had  been  doomed 
to  feel  all  the  horrors  of  invasion  and  war,  that  system  was  no  less 
fstal  to  the  enemy.  However  harsh  it  might  seem  to  resort  to  so 
extreme  a  measure.  Lord  Wellington  conceived  it  to  be  essential 
to  the  cause,  and  a  duty  he  owed  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
Portugal,  from  which  he  could  not  swerve ;  that  it  was  a 
necessity  that  could  not  be  avoided ;  that  the  inhabitants  must 
make  the  sacrifice  for  their  own  salvation;  and  that  it  was 
preferable  to  remaining  to  afford  assistance  to^  and  become  the 
prey  of,  an  implacable  enemy.  The  scenes  to  which  it  gave 
rise  were  doubtless  deplorable  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  people  themselves,  in  abandoning  their  homes  and 
every  thing  they  held  dear,  should  make  little  distinction 
between  the  causes  by  which  they  suffered,  and  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  feelings,  have  vented  their  maledictions  upon  both 

♦  To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  WeUesley.   Leyria,  3rd  October,  1810. 
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parties.  The  altemathre  was  desperate — ^to  remain  was  death 
by  the  sentence  of  their  own  government,  whatever  mercy  they 
might  hope  to  experience  at  the  hands  of  their  invaders. 

As  the  tide  of  war  rolled  hack  upon  them  every  town  became 
a  desert,  and  the  country  around  and  behind  them  one  barren 
wilderness.  Even  the  spirit  of  Massena  quailed,  and  his  heart 
filled  with  evil  forebodings  as  he  traversed  the  barren  waste 
before  him :  **  the  enemy/^  he  exclaimed,  '^  burns  and  destroys 
every  thing,  as  he  evacuates  the  country.  He  forces  the  inha* 
bitants  to  abandon  their  homes  under  pain  of  death ;  Coimbra, 
a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  is  deserted.  We  find  no  provi- 
sions. The  army  is  subsisted  on  Indian  com,  and  the  few 
vegetables  we  found  remaining  on  the  ground.^'  The  order  of 
the  regency  was  in  fact  rigidly  enforced,  and  whatever  could  not 
be  carried  off  by  the  people  was  destroyed.  The  roads  were 
literally  blocked  up  with  mingled  masses ;  and  carts,  waggons, 
mules,  horses,  and  bullocks,  all  were  in  one  confused  heap  striv- 
ing which  should  first  leave  the  well-known  domiciles  and  places 
of  old  resort.  There  might  be  seen  mothers,  their  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears,  bearing  infants  in  their  arms ;  even  young 
women  delicately  clad,  on  foot,  with  those  of  more  tender  age 
separated  in  the  throng  from  their  families.  Men  with  heavy 
hearts,  in  silent  sorrow  were  assisting  the  feeble  and  aged  on 
their  way.  The  flanks  of  the  British  columns  were  covered 
with  the  flying  inhabitants ;  and  all  who  had  been  enabled  to 
procure  means  of  transport  thought  themselves  fortunate,  and 
offered  up  thanks  to  heaven.  On  the  army  reaching  its  for- 
tified positions,  the  mass  of  fugitives  divided  and  took  different 
directions— one  passing  through  the  lines  to  seek  an  asylum  at 
Lisbon;  the  other  crossing  tl^  south  bank  of  the  Tagus  to 
reach  the  districts  removed  from  the  enemy. 

The  hour  was  now  come  to  take  possession  of  the  famous 
barrier  lines,  that  were  to  prove  the  safe-guard  of  Portugal. 
The  allied  forces  entered  by  divisions ;  and  it  was  so  well  ar- 
ranged that  on  the  last  day  of  the  retreat,  each  general  was  met 
by  tiie  officer  appointed  to  conduct  the  troops  to  the  several 
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positions  which  had  been  assigned  them.  With  the  exception 
of  one  scene  of  confusion  that  occurred  from  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets  in  Condeixa^  the  mardi  from  Busaco  had 
been  conducted  witji  perfect  ease^  nearly  200  miles^  the  allies 
retiring  slowly  in  echellqns  by  the  roads  of  Espinhal  and  Leyria 
till  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  Torres  Vedras. 

The  French  general  had  been  compelled  to  halt  at  Coimbra 
where  his  soldiers  committed  great  disorders^  during  three  days. 
On  resuming  his  march  he  left  behind  him  nearly  5000  sick 
and  wounded,  and  within  three  days  afterwards,  as  if  to  sub- 
stantiate Lord  Wellington's  assertion  that  the  French  possessed 
only  tiie  ground  they  stood  upon,  the  whole  of  these  with  the 
French  hospitals,  and  all  that  was  left  in  Coimbra,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Portuguese  Militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Trant. 
Other  parties  of  the  Militia  commanded  by  active  English  offi- 
cers, like  Colonels  Miller,  and  Wilson,  and  many  of  the  orde- 
nanza  hung  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  surprised 
their  detachments,  and  in  various  ways  caused  them  consider- 
able loss.    Massena  had  no  resource  but  to  press  forward  with 
the  forlorn  hope  of  ^*  driving  the  English,^*  as  he  had  expressed 
it,  **into  their  ships.^^      But  the  misgivings  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  feel  were  more  than  realized  by  the  sight  which 
met  his  view  on  his  march  from  Sobral  through  which  he  had 
just  followed  the  rear-guard  of  the  British  columns.    The  vast 
and  impregnable  works  of  Torres  Vedras  met  his  astonished 
eye.      From  his  own  observation  no  less  than  the  reports 
which  thronged  from  all  sides,  he  found  that  one  grand  defen- 
sive position  had  been  reserved — in  case  of  necessity,  extend- 
ing above  thirty  miles,  protected  upon  its  right  by  the  river 
Tagus,  on  its  left  by  the  sea,  and  fortified  by  every  expedient 
which  the  military  art  could  devise.     He  is  said  to  have  em- 
'  ployed  several  days  in  making  his  reconnoissance,  and  particular 
observations  on  every  part  of  these  stupendous  works,  and  to  have 
come  at  last  to  the  mortifying  conviction  that  to  attempt  to  assail 
and  to  carry  them  would  require  much  skill  and  be  a  mere  waste 
of  labour,  which  might  elsewhere  be  more  profitably  employed. 

VOL.  !•  2  I 
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Maaaena  divided  hia  army^  however^  into  tihree  corps^  wMch 
migfat  juatly  be  tenned  an  anny  of  observation^  and  sat  down 
very  philosophicaUy  before  those  barriers  which  he  cx>uld  not 
pass  through.  The  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  some 
enormous  fortreas,  or  rather  of  a  camp ;  from  which  all  approach 
had  been  cut  off;  rock^  water^  ni^ed  steep  and  precipioe ;  all 
the  advantages  of  site^  rendered  more  impregnable  by  labour 
and  arty  combining  to  render  them  unassailable.  Different 
chaina  of  redoubts  were  skilfully  disposed  so  as  to  increase 
every  natural  difficulty.  They  contained  batteries  from  which 
600  pieces  of  cannon  could  sweep  fiur  and  wide,  commanding 
as  they  did  every  practicable  point.  A  part  of  the  lines  was 
also  flanked  by  British  gun*boats  on  the  Tagus.  The  commu- 
nications between  the  different  portions  of  the  works  were 
complete ;  and  the  various  roads  and  positions  amidst  the  vast 
amphitheatre  of  hills  were  perfectly  open  and  free  for  the 
movements  of  the  separate  corps.  The  army  under  Romana^ 
consisting  of  two  Spanish  divisions^  had  already  joined;  besides 
whichy  numerous  bodies  of  the  militia  and  ordenanza  formed 
part  of  this  mighty  garrison  of  an  entire  nation.  A  noble  body 
of  British  marines  was  held  in  reserve  near  Lisbon;  a 
powerful  fleet  lay  ready  in  the  river;  and  the  eyes  and  the 
thoughts  of  all  were  now  anxiously  directed  towards  the  inte- 
resting scene  where  the  full  development^  if  not  the  catastrophe^ 
of  the  fearful  drama  was  to  be  enacted. 

Soon^  however^  it  became  imperative  upon  the  French  oom«- 
mander  to  adopt  some  strong  and  decisive  measures^  fbr^  added 
to  the  excessive  annoyance  upon  his  flanks  and  rear^  a  wasting 
sickness^  owing  chiefly  to  fatigue  and  privation^  broke  out  in 
his  ranks^  and  only  miseries  and  bitter  complaints  were  heard. 

Still  Massena  was  not  a  general  to  be  scared  by  dangers  or 
difficulties  of  any  kind.  He  looked  his  enemy  boldly  in  the 
face^  and  acted  mth  the  decision  of  a  man  who  knows  his  own 
strength  and  weakness ;  sees  things  as  they  really  are^  and  relies 
only  upon  his  own  resources.  The  better  to  obtain  supplies^ 
large  bodies  of  cavalry,  in  a  wide  circuit,  swept  the  banks  of  the 
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Tagiu;  a  strong  force  was  detached  towards  Thomar^  and  bycom- 
manding  some  of  the  strong  places  in  his  rear  he  was  enabled  to 
check  the  incursions  of  those  numerous  bands  of  irregular  troops 
which  from  Abrantes  as  far  as  Peniche  had  gradually  drawn 
closer  round  his  positions  so  as  to  confine  his  operations  and 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  gaining  support  from  the  country* 
G^eral  Loison,  with  a  strong  divisionj  was  detached  to  Santa- 
rem^  all  the  boats  he  could  obtain  possession  of  were  collected 
upon  the  Zezere^  rafts  were  formed^  and  whatever  articles  of 
food  could  be  found  were  deposited  at  convenient  places ;  and 
posts  were  established  beyond  Ourem*  Massena^  in  shorty  was 
taking  secret  and  active  measures  to  ensure  his  retreat;  Mont* 
bnm^  with  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry^  was  stationed  near 
Leyria ;  he  himself  moved  to  Torres  Novas^  and  the  hospitals 
and  stores  were  placed  in  security  at  Santarem. 

Meantime  Lord  Wellington^  while  intently  watching  the 
motions  of  his  adversary,  cutting  off  his  resources,  and  throw- 
ing every  obstacle  and  impedunent  in  the  way  of  his  retreat, 
was  incessantly  annoyed  by  the  ignorant  and  absurd  proceed- 
ings of  the  regency,  which,  like  the  juntas  of  Spain,  attempted 
to  dictate  to  the  British  general  the  measures  he  ought  to 
pursue.  His  calmness  and  equanimity  were  often  put  to  a  severe 
test,  till,  finding  the  annoyance  becoming  more  and  more  in* 
tolerable,  he  was  compelled  to  put  it  down  with  the  strong 
hand.  ^^  I  have  just  received  your  letter,"  he  says  to  Mr. 
Stuart  ;^  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  the  re* 
gency,  and,  above  all.  Principal  Souza,  that  his  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  Regent  having  intrusted  me  with  the  command  of 
their  armies,  and  exclusively  with  the  conduct  of  the  military 
operations,  I  will  not  suffer  them,  nor  any  body  else,  to  inter-* 
fere  with  them ;  that  I  know  best  where  to  station  my  troops, 
and  where  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy ;  and  I  shall  not 
alter  a  system,  framed  upon  mature  consideration,  upon  any 
suggestion  of  theirs* 

•  Rio  Mayor,  6th  October,  1810. 
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''  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  do^  and  they  are  not ;  and  I 
recommend  to  them  to  look  to  the  measures  for  which  they 
are  responsible^  which  I  long  ago  recommended  to  them — 
namely,  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  Lisbon,  and  for  the 
food  of  the  army,  and  of  the  people,  while  the  troops  shall  be 
engaged  with  the  enemy, 

*'  As  for  Principal  Sonza,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  bam  me 
that  I  have  had  no  satisfaction  in  transacting  the  business  of 
this  country  since  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  government; 
and  that  being  embarked  in  a  course  of  military  operations,  of 
which  I  hope  to  see  the  successful  termination,  I  shall  continue 
to  carry  them  on  to  their  end ;  but  that  no  power  on  earth 
shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula  for  one  moment 
after  I  shall  have  obtained  his  Majesty's  leave  to  resign  my 
charge,  if  Principal  Souza  is  to  remain  either  a  member  of  the 
government,  or  to  continue  at  Lisbon.    Either  he  must  quit 
the  country,  or  I  shall ;  and,  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  go,  I 
will  take  care  that  the  world,  in  Portugal  at  least,  and  the 
Prince  Regent,  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my  reasons. 
From  the  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  which  I  have  received  from 
Don  Miguel  Forjas,  I  had  hoped  that  the  government  was 
satisfied  with  what  I  had  done  and  intended  to  do ;  and  that, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  all  further  defence  fruitless, 
by  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  populace  at  Lisbon,  they  would 
have  done  their  duty  by  adopting  measures   to    secure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  town.^  But  I  suppose  that,  like  all  o&er 
weak  individuals,  they  add  duplicity  to  their  weakness ;  and 
that  their  expressions  of  approbation,  and  even  gratitude,  were 
intended  to  convey  censure.     I  request  you  to  communicate 
this  letter  to  the  regency,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs/^ 

This  was  effectual ;  Lord  Wellington  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  armies,  and  Principal  de  Souza  shrank  back  into 
his  native  insignificance.  There  was  no  mincing  of  terms,  or 
equivocation,  in  a  letter  like  this ;  and,  instead  of  palliatmg;  it 
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went  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil^  in  pursuance  of  the  Ro- 
man maxim,  to  **  cut  off  the  diseased  part  with  the  sword/'* 

All,  in  fact,  that  he  asked  from  the  Portuguese  regency  was^ 
that  peace  should  be  preserved  in  the  capital,  and  provisions 
supplied  for  their  own  troops  while  employed  in  that  part  of 
the  country.     He  repeatedly  declared,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
ultimate  success,  but  that  as  the  result  of  a  battle,  even  under 
the  best  arrangements,  was  uncertain,  he  was  anxious  that  the 
government  should  adopt  preparatory   arrangements  to  take 
out  of  the  enemy's  way  those  persons  and  their  families  who  - 
would  suffer  if  they  were  to  fall  into  his  hands.     Considerations 
like  these,  and  by  which  he  was  invfiriably  actuated  through- 
out his  brilliant  career,  in  his  treatment  of  prisoners — ^in  his 
correspondence  with  the  French  Marshals,  and,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  mitigate,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  possibly  ad- 
mit, the  evils  of  war,  reflect  the  highest  honour  both  upon 
his  judgment  and  his  feelings.    And  in  the  events  which  were 
now  fast  approaching,  he  had  still  wider  scope  in  which  to 
display  the  high  motives  by  which  he  was  directed ;  and  the 
rare  qualities  he  possessed  were  more  fully  developed,  as  they 
will  appear,  in  the  extraordinary  incidents  and  passages  of  his 
active  and  eventful  life. 

During  the  early  part  of  November  the  British  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Pero  Negro,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
While  in  perfect  safety,  it  could  thus  operate,  with  decisive  /^ 
effect,  upon  the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy.  The  position 
of  Massena  was  little  changed;  and  it  was,  at  length,  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  secretly  preparing  a  bridge  at  Santarem  and 
Barquina,  and  that,  owing  to  the  criminal  negligence  of  the 
government  and  local  authorities,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
seize  boats,  stores,  and  provisions — ^which  had  not  been  re- 
moved according  to  the  British  general's  directions — to  a  very 
considerable  extent.    General  Fane  was  immediately  detached 

*  Vulnus  immedicabile  ense  recidendum  est. 
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firom  the  British  anny  with  a  force  of  cavalry  and  infimtry  to 
the  left  of  the  Tagas^  it  becoming  evident  that  Massena  had 
already  an  intention  of  commencing  his  retreat.  In  fact, 
on  the  night  of  the  I4ih,  he  broke  up  in  excellent  order  firom 
before  the  British  lines,  and  his  first  movements  were  made  with 
great  ability,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Besides  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  he  was  &voured  by  a  thick  fog,  beneath  which 
General  Clausel  retired  cautiously  from  Sobral.  The  next 
morning  the  whole  of  the  8th  corps  of  the  enemy  passed 
through  the  defile  of  Alemquer,  protected  by  a  strong  rear- 
goard,  and  proceeded  towards  Torres  Novas.  At  the  same 
time  the  second  corps  broke  up  firom  Alhandra,  and  retreated 
upon  Santarem* 

Secret,  however,  as  were  the  movements  of  Massena,  they 
had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  his  rival.  The  allied  army 
was  in  motion  early  the  ensuing  morning,  when  he  found  the 
French  had  withdrawn  from  Alhandra  and  Sobral;  two  di-* 
visions  being  quickly  in  pursuit  on  the  roads  to  Santarem  and 
to  Alemquer.  Still  he  was  most  cautious  in  his  proceedings, 
being  aware  that  the  French  general  was  in  daily  expectation  of 
reinforcements,  and,  owing  to  the  foUy  of  the  government,  was 
in  possession  of  transports  to  enable  him  to  invade  the  Alentejo« 
General  Hill  was  directed  to  move  slowly  by  the  road  of  Villa 
Franca  and  Castanheira  to  Carregado  with  the  advanced 
guard,  and  to  send  the  13th  light  dragoons  firom  St.  Antonio  to 
Tojal,  to  observe  the  force  in  his  front.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  retire  either  across  the  Zeasere  into 
Spain,  or  across  the  Tagus  into  Spain,  or  across  the  same  river 
to  attack  Abrantes.  He  instantly  directed  that  boats  should  be 
brought  up  the  Tagus,  that  Hill^s  corps  should  pass  over  to 
Salvaterra,  so  as  to  obviate  any  attack  on  Abrantes,  and,  per- 
haps, cut  off  his  retreat  by  the  Tagus.  So  complete,  indeed, 
were  the  measures  taken  for  pursuit,  while  he  stiU  kept  his 
army  so  as  to  avoid  a  battle,  that  the  advanced  guard  had 
reached  Cartaxo  on  the  17th,  and  four  hundred  prisoners  were 
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taken  by  a  rapid  moyement  of  Sir  Brent  Spencer  and  Major- 
general  Leith. 

As  it  was  now  clear  that  the  retreat  of  Massena  had  been  one 
of  strict  necessity,  and  no  mapoeuvre,  as  was  at  first  suspected,  to 
draw  the  British  general  from  his  Unes  and  to  join  his  expected 
reinforcements.  Lord  Wellington  became  more  bold  and  deter- 
mined in  his  pursuit  The  enemy,  lately  so  formidable,  was 
now  in  full  retreat.  He  had  constructed  two  bridges  over  the 
Zezere,  one  of  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  floods ;  and 
believing  that  he  was  now  intent  on  evacuating  the  country.  Lord 
Wellington  determined  to  attack  him  in  his  position  on  the  heights 
of  Santarem.  Rising  abruptly  from  the  Tagus,  and  extending 
northward  several  miles,  the  hiU  on  which  the  city  stands  affords 
an  admirable  position  for  an  army  acting  on  the  defensive.*  The 
walls  of  Santarem  present  a  rampart  upon  its  left,  in  front 
stretches  a  lower  range  of  acclivities,  protected  by  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  Mayor,  at  once  concealing  the  main  position  and  ad- 
mitting of  excellent  outposts.  The  only  ground  by  which  it  is 
accessible  to  an  army  approaching  by  the  great  road  from  Lisbon 
consists  of  a  wild  and  open  fiat,  the  latter  part  of  which  is  tra- 
versed by  a  raised  causeway.  On  one  side  of  the  Ponte  Seca 
is  an  impassable  marsh,  and  on  the  other,  the  only  way  by 
which  the  city  can  be  approached,  it  is  covered  as  far  as  the 
Tagus  with  reeds,  and  sedges,  and  deep  water-cuts,  such  as  to 
present  serious  obstacles  to  an  assailant. 

The  British  commander  had  already  made  his  dispositions, 
and  the  troops  were  in  motion.  While  still  engaged  with  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  enemy,  he  continued  his  reconnoissance,  and 
soon  perceived  that  Massena  had  taken  the  same  advantage  of 
the  fine  position  Santarem  offered  him  as  he  had  himself  done  of 
that  of  Busaco  during  his  own  retreat.  And,  like  the  French  mar- 
shal on  first  viewing  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  Lord  Wel- 
lington now  expressed  some  surprise  on  finding  that,  instead  of 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  the  civil  war  of  1883-34,  we  saw  Don  Miguel  in 
position  here  for  many  weeks. — Ed. 
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having  left  merely  a  strong  rear-guard  to  cover  his  retreat,  Mas- 
sena  had  occupied  the  position  in  force^  which^  in  addition  to 
its  natural  difficulties,  was  strengthened  with  long  lines  of 
abbaiis,  with  strong  outworks  and  intrenchments. 

The  marshal  had  made  good  use  of  his  time,  and,  following 
the  example  set  by  his  great  rival,  determined  to  retain  his  hold 
upon  the  country  by  the  same  means.  His  antagonist,  how- 
ever, still  more  warily  resolved  not  to  imitate  the  French  com- 
mander  in  attacking  him  under  the  same  circumstances  as  he 
had  himself  been  attacked  upon  the  heights  of  Busaco.  Accord- 
ingly, being  by  no  means  so  intent  on  fighting  those  desperate 
battles  of  which  he  had  been  accused  in  England,  he  instantly 
countermanded  his  orders  and  withdrew  his  troops,  doubtless 
not  a  little  to  the  disappointment  of  his  watchful  enemy. 

After  the  heavy  rains,  and  during  the  winter  months,  it  wonld 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  the  British  army  to  turn  a 
position  like  that  [occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  to  attempt  to 
assail  it  in  front,  or  at  all  in  present  circumstances,  would  have 
been  to  play  into  the  hands  of  a  wily  adversary. 

Always  self-possessed  and  moderate  in  the  hour  of  success ; 
with  £ar  more  wisdom  than  even  Massena  had  given  him  credit 
for,  the  English  general  distributed  his  troops  into  cantonments 
at  Cartaxo,  where  he  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  All  the  routes  leading  to  the  British  lines 
were  secured;  the  positions  of  Torres  Vedras  were  occupied 
and  protected  against  any  attack,  even  that  by  the  road  which 
passes  to  the  north  of  the  Monte  Junta.  General  Hill,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  prevented  the  enemy  from  entering  the 
Alentejo,  keeping  up  his  communications  with  the  ferry  oppo- 
site Alhandra  by  means  of  floating  bridges,  so  that  he  might 
re-enter  the  famous  lines  at  any  moment.  The  heights  of  Al* 
meda,  which  command  both  the  anchorage  and  the  city  of  Lis- 
bon on  the  south,  were  strongly  retrenched,  to  prevent  any 
danger  from  the  co-operation  of  the  enemy  with  other  forces, 
should  they  by  any  chance  be  enabled  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Alentejo. 
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The  campaign  appeared  to  have  now  tenninated  for  the 
season^  and  both  armies  remamed  in  the  positions  they  had 
aheady  occupied.  Massena  fixed  his  head«quarters  at  Torres 
Novas^  keeping  a  strong  post  at  Punhete  in  his  rear^  and  a 
bridge  prepared  across  the  Zeasere.  The  numerous  boats  of  which 
he  had  got  possession  would  enable  him,  when  reinforced,  to 
resume  the  offensivci  and  the  extent,  as  well  as  strength  of  his 
positions  admitted  a  wider  range  for  his  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  moveable  columns  to  levy  contributions  and  draw  suppUes. 
In  many  districts  the  orders  of  government  had  not  been  en- 
forced, and  the  population,  with  all  their  possessions  and  the 
products  of  the  last  harvest,  became  the  means  of  sustaining 
the  enemy  in  the  country  tiU  reinforcements  and  fresh  stores 
should  arrive.  To  hasten  their  arrival  General  Foy  was  de- 
spatched by  Massena  to  state  exactly  his  situation  to  Napoleon, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  orders  to  General  Gardanne, 
who  commanded  on  the  Agueda,  to  furnish  the  required  supplies. 
With  an  escort  of  5000  men  the  latter  succeeded  in  approaching 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  French  camp,  when,  being  attacked 
by  a  party  of  the  ordenanza,  and  alarmed  at  a  report  of  the 
French  having  retired, — and  that  the  allies  were  in  possession  of 
Abrantes,— he  precipitately  retraced  his  steps.  By  this  unfounded 
panic  he  lost  almost  everything,  before  he  reached  the  frontiers, 
by  the  attacks  of  the  irregular  troops ;  and  on  his  arrival  General 
Drouet,  then  commanding  upon  the  Coa,  set  out,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men,  being  determined  to  reopen  the  communications 
with  Massena.  He  reached  Leyria,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
right  of  the  main  army,  having  taken  care  to  keep  open  the  line 
of  retreat  upon  the  frontiers.  A  body  of  militia,  consisting  of 
several  regiments,  attacked  the  troops  which  he  had  stationed 
at  Trancosa,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  across  the  Douro 
with  great  slaughter.  Owing  to  this  severe  check  no  further 
effort  was  made  in  the  open  field  against  the  enemy  by  this  use* 
f ul  description  of  force,  although  full  of  confidence  when  directed, 
as  they  had  before  been,  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  men 
like  Trant,  Wilson,  and  Miller*    Indeed,  Silveira's  former  sue- 
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oess  and  tihat  of  Baoellar  had  made  them  rash  and  daring,  and 
had  not  Oardanne  given  way  to  idle  fears,  the  same  result  must 
Iiave  attended  the  attack  of  Grant's  party. 

Though  the  British  general  still  considered  active  operations 
imprudent,  he  had  greatly  strengthened  his  means,  and  stood 
prepared  to  resume  the  offensive.    Before  the  close  of  the  year 
he  had  begun  to  threaten  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy 
across  the  Mondego.    It  was  not  now  as  when  Almeida  fell, 
and  the  storm  of  war  rotted  onwards  too  weighty  for  resistance. 
It  had  broken  its  fury  upon  the  mountain  battlements  of  Torres 
Vedras,  and  the  ride  of  success  had  been  hurled  back  against 
the  invaders — ^so  soon  compelled  to  fortify  themselves  in  po^ 
sitions  almost  unassailable  before  those  whom  they  had  pursued. 
The  highest  hopes  and  surest  predictions  of  Wellington  had 
been  fulfilled ;  Portugal  was  not  lost ;  the  imperial  eagles  had 
not  looked  down  from  the  ancient  towers  of  the  Roman.    The 
allied  armies  had  increased  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency;  while 
subsisting  in  an  enemy's  country,  with  battle,  toO,  and  privation, 
had  impaired  both  the  moral  and  numerical  force  of  the  French. 
Both  armies  had  received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  the 
total  numbers  of  the  belligerents,  without  enumerating  the  irre- 
gular troops  of  all  kinds,  were  not  less,  at  the  opening  of  1811, 
than  180,000  men.    During  the  more  stirring  period  of  this 
ably  contested  campaign,  Lord  Wellington  had  exhibited  an 
activity  and  ardour  of  mind  not  to  be  surpassed.    Although  by 
his  admirable  method^  order^  and  punctuality,  he  was  enabled  to 
despatch  more  business,  and  more  promptly  in  the  same  given 
time  than  other  men,  his  personal  exertions  had  nevertheless 
been  very  great.    Continually  absorbed  by  the  importance  of 
the  eventful  crisis,  he  appeared  more  indifferent  than  he  had  ever 
been  to  things  of  trivial  import — to  every  thing  not  connected 
with  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  war.    He  was  sparing  in  his 
diet,  and  for  some  time  slept  in  his  clothes.    His  letters  are  fre- 
quently dated  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  five  he 
was  on  horseback  visiting  his  advanced  posts. 

The  energy  and  noble  devotion  by  which  he  was  himself  ani« 
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mated  infused  itself  into  liis  of&cers  and  his  army;  nor 
was  it  without  favourable  influence  upon  his  allies.  As  the 
contest  warmed^  the  whole  country  seemed  to  recover  something 
of  its  ancient  spirit  under  the  guardian  genius  of  a  single  man. 
Even  Lisbon  looked  less  like  a  city  of  merchants  than  a  miUtary 
school  'f  and  when  the  garrison  was  called  away  to  the  army^  its 
toilers  and  strongholds  were  defended  by  British  marines ;  and 
others  assisted  in  working  the  guns  in  the  batteries.  The  banks 
of  the  Tagus  along  the  British  right  were  flanked  by  armed 
launches,'  and  seven  sloops  of  war  were  cruising;  and  on  an* 
other  side  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  mounted  with  heavy 
artilleiy,  and  manned  by  a  body  of  3000  seamen,  presented  an 
impregnable  front  to  the  enemy.  Yet  at  this  period  the  omi- 
nous voice  of  the  Opposition  in  England  was  heard  devoting 
Xiisbon  itself  to  approaching  destruction.  "The  campaign/* 
it  said,  "  would  be  renewed  in  February  with  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as  must  make  even 
the  protection  of  Lisbon  hopeless,  much  less  the  deliverance 
of  the  Peninsula.'' 
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